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PREFACE   TO   THE   FIRST   EDITION 


In  April  1887  I  waa  invited  by  the  trustees  of  the  Burnett 
Fond  to  deliver  three  coursee  of  lectureB  at  Aberdeen,  in 
the  three  years  from  October  1888  to  October  1891,  on 
"  The  primitive  religione  of  the  Semitic  peoples,  viewed  in 
relation  to  other  ancient  religions,  and  to  the  Bpiritual 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  Christinuity."  I  gladly 
accepted  this  invitation ;  for  the  subject  proposed  had 
interested  me  for  many  years,  and  it  seemed  to  me  possible 
to  treat  it  in  a  way  that  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
members  of  my  old  University,  in  whose  hall  the  Burnett 
Lectures  are  delivered,  and  to  the  wider  public  to  whom 
the  gates  of  Mariechal  College  are  opened  on  the  occasion. 
In  yeara  gone  by,  when  I  was  called  upon  to  defend 
before  the  courts  of  my  Church  the  rights  of  historical 
research,  as  applied  to  the  Old  Testament,  I  had  reason  to 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  fairneaa  and  independence 
of  judgment  which  my  fellow  -  townsmen  of  Aberdeen 
brought  to  the  discussion  of  questions  which  in  most 
countries  are  held  to  be  reserved  for  the  learned,  and  to 
be  merely  disturbing  to  the  piety  of  the  ordinary  layman ; 
and  I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  commending  to 
the  notice  of  a  public  so  impartial  and  so  intelligent  the 
study  of  a  branch  of  comparative  religion  which,  as  I 
venture  to  think,  ia  indispensable  to  the  future  progress  of 
Kblical  research. 
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of  religion^  and  in  the  present  Beries  I  diacusa  those 
institutiona  which  may  be  called  fimdamental,  particularly 
that  of  sacrifice,  to  which  fully  one  half  of  the  volume 
is  devoted.  It  will  readily  be  undei'stood  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  argument,  I  have  found  it  convenient  to 
take  up  a  good  many  things  that  are  not  fundamental,  at 
the  place  where  they  could  moat  naturally  be  explained ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  daresay  that  atudents  of  the 
subject  may  Bometimes  be  disposed  to  regard  aa  funda- 
mental certain  mattera  which  I  have  been  compelled  to 
defer.  But  on  the  whole  I  trust  that  the  present  volume 
will  be  found  to  justify  its  title,  and  to  contain  a  fairly 
adequate  analysia  of  the  first  principles  of  Semitic  worship. 
It  would  indeed  have  been  in  some  respects  more  satis- 
factory to  myself  to  defer  the  publication  of  the  first 
series  of  lectures  till  I  could  complete  the  whole  subject 
of  inatitutions,  derivative  as  well  as  primary,  But  it 
seemed  due  to  the  hearers  who  may  desire  to  attend  the 
second  series  of  lectures,  to  let  them  have  before  them  in 
print  the  arguments  and  conclusious  from  which  that 
series  must  start ;  and  also,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  when 
one  has  put  forth  a  considerable  number  of  new  ideaa,  the 
value  of  which  must  be  tested  by  criticism,  one  is  anxioiis 
to  have  the  judgment  of  scholars  on  the  first  part  of  one's 
work  before  going  on  to  further  developments. 

I  may  explain  that  the  lectures,  as  now  printed,  are 
considerably  esi>anded  from  the  form  in  which  they  were 
delivered ;  and  that  only  nine  lectures  of  the  eleven  were 
read  in  Aberdeen,  the  lost  two  having  been  added  to 
complete  the  diBcussion  of  sacrificial  ritual. 

In  dealing  with  the  multiplicity  of  scattered  evidences 
OB  which  the  argument  rests.  I  have  derived  great  assist- 
ance from  the  researches  of  a  number  of  scholara,  to  whom 
acknowledgment  is  made  in  the  proper  places.     For  Arabia 
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I  have  been  able  to  refer  throughout  to  my  friend 
WellhauBen'fl  excelleat  volume,  Sesle  arabischen  ffeiden- 
thuTJies  (Berl.  1887),  in  which  the  extant  material  for  this 
branch  of  Semitic  heathenism  is  fully  brought  together. 
and  criticised  with  the  author's  well-known  acumen.  For 
the  other  parts  of  Semitic  heathenism  there  is  no  standard 
exposition  of  a  systematic  kind  that  can  be  referred  to 
in  the  same  way.  In  this  country  Movers'a  book  on 
PhcBnician  religion  is  often  regarded  as  a  standard 
authority  for  the  heathenism  of  the  Northern  Semites ; 
but,  with  all  its  learning,  it  is  a  very  unsafe  guide,  and 
does  not  sapereede  even  so  old  a  book  as  Selden,  St  diia 
Syria. 

In  analysing  the  origin  of  ritual  institutions,  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  considt  analogies  in  the  usages  of 
early  peoples  beyond  the  Semitic  field.  In  this  part  of 
the  work  I  have  had  invaluable  assistance  from  my  friend, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer,  who  has  given  me  free  access  to  his 
unpublished  collections  on  the  superstitions  and  religious 
observances  of  primitive  nations  in  all  parta  of  the  globe. 
I  have  sometimes  referred  to  him  by  name,  in  the  course 
of  the  book,  but  these  references  convey  but  an  imperfect 
idea  of  my  obligations  to  his  learning  and  intimate 
familiarity  with  primitiTe  habits  of  thought.  In  this 
connection  I  would  also  desire  to  make  special  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  value,  to  students  of  Semitic  ritual  and 
usage,  of  the  comparative  studies  of  Dr.  Wilken  of  Leyden ; 
which  I  mention  in  this  place,  because  Dutch  work  is  too 
apt  to  be  overlooked  in  England. 

In  transcribing  Oriental  words,  I  have  distinguished  the 
emphatic  consonants,  so  far  as  seemed  necessary  to  preclude 
ambiguities,  by  the  usual  device  of  jiutting  dots  under  the 
English  letters  that  come  nearest  to  them  in  sound.  But 
instead   of  k  (p)  I  write  c,  tollowbig  a  precedent  set  by 
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LECTURE   I 


INTRODUCTION:   THE   SUBJECT   AND   Tint   METFIOD  OF 
INQCIBY 


Tint  subject  before  u8  is  the  religion  of  the  Semitic  peoples, 
that  is,  of  the  group  of  kindred  nations,  including  the  Arabs, 
the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicianfl,  the  Aramteans,  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians,  which  in  ancient  times  occupied  ihe 
great  Arabian  Peninsula,  with  the  more  fertile  lands  of 
Syria  Mesopotamia  and  Irae,  from  the  Mediterranean 
coast  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  Iran  and  Armenia. 
Among  these  peoples  three  of  the  great  faiths  of  the 
world  had  their  origin,  so  that  the  Semites  must  always 
have  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  student  of  the  history  of 
religion.  Our  subject,  however,  ia  not  the  histciry  of  tho 
several  religions  that  have  a  Semitic  origin,  but  Semitic 
religion  as  a  whole  in  its  common  features  and  general 
type.  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam  are  positive  religions, 
that  ia,  they  did  not  grow  up  like  the  systems  of  ancient 
heathenisni,  under  the  action  of  unconscious  forces  operat- 
ing silently  from  age  to  age,  but  trace  their  origin  to  the 
teaching  of  great  religious  innovators,  who  spoke  as  the 
organs  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  deliberately  departed 
from  the  tiaditious  of  the  past.  Behind  these  positive 
Ues   the  old  unconscious  religious  tradition,  the 
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body  of  religious  nsa^e  and  belief  which  cannot  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  individual  miudB,  and  was  not  propagated 
on  individual  authority,  but  formed  part  of  that  inheritance 
from  the  paat  into  which  succesBive  generations  of  the 
Semitic  race  grew  up  as  it  were  instinctively,  taking  it  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  they  should  believe  and  act  as  their 
fathers  had  done  before  them.  The  positive  Semitic 
religions  had  to  cstublish  themselvea  on  ground  already 
occupied  by  these  older  beliefs  and  usages ;  they  had  to 
displace  what  they  could  not  assimilate,  and  whether  they 
rejected  or  absorbed  the  elements  of  the  older  religion, 
they  had  at  every  point  to  reckon  with  them  and  take  up 
a  definite  attitude  towards  them.  No  positive  religion  that 
has  moved  men  has  been  able  to  start  with  a  tabula  rasa, 
and  express  itself  as  if  religion  were  beginning  for  the  first 
time ;  in  form,  if  not  in  aubetance,  the  new  system  must 
be  in  contact  all  along  the  h'ne  with  the  older  ideas  and 
practices  which  it  finds  in  possession.  A  new  scheme  of 
faith  can  find  a  hearing  only  by  appealing  to  religious 
instincts  and  susceptibilities  that  already  exist  in  its 
audience,  and  it  cannot  reach  these  without  taking  account 
of  the  traditional  forms  in  which  all  religious  feeling  is 
embodied,  and  without  speaking  a  language  which  men 
aocaetomed  to  these  old  forms  can  understand.  Thus  to 
nprobend  a  system  of  positive  religion  thoroughly,  to 
ind  it  in  its  historical  origin  and  form  as  well  aa 
I  abttnct  principles,  we  must  know  the  traditional 
i  M-eoeded  it.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
a  jOtt  to  take  an  interest  in  the  ancient  religion 
I  peoples ;  the  mailer  is  not  one  of  mere 
»ty.  but  has  a  dij'ect  and  important  bear- 
t  fntUem  of  the  origins  of  the  spiritual 
LM  me  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 
I  a  {Art  of  the  leaching  of  the  New 
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Testament  and  of  all  Christian  theology  turns  on  the  ideas 
of  sacrifice  and  priesthood.  In  what  they  have  to  say  on 
these  heads  the  New  Testameot  writers  presuppose,  as  the 
basis  of  their  argument,  the  notion  of  sacrifice  and  priest- 
hood current  among  the  Jews  and  embodied  iu  the 
ordinances  of  the  Temple.  But,  ^ain,  the  ritual  of  the 
Temple  was  not  in  its  origin  an  entirely  novel  thing ;  the 
precepts  of  the  Pentateuch  did  not  create  a  priesthood  and 
a  sacriiicial  service  on  an  altogether  independent  basis,  but 
only  reshaped  and  remodelled,  in  accordance  with  a  more 
spiritual  doctrine,  institutions  of  an  older  type,  which  in 
many  particulars  were  common  to  the  Hebrews  with  their 
heathen  neighboura.  Every  one  who  reads  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  attention  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  origin 
and  rationale  of  sacrifice  are  nowhere  fully  explained ;  that 
sacrifice  is  an  essential  part  of  religion  is  taken  for  granted, 
as  something  which  is  not  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  Israel 
but  is  universally  admitted  and  acted  on  without  as  well  as 
within  the  limits  of  the  chosen  people.  Thus,  when  we 
wish  thoroughly  to  study  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of 
sacrifice,  we  are  carried  back  step  by  step  till  we  reach  a 
point  where  we  have  to  ask  what  sacrifice  meant,  not  to 
the  old  Hebrews  alone,  but  to  the  whole  circle  of  nations 
of  which  they  formed  a  part.  By  considerations  of  this 
sort  we  are  led  to  the  conclusiou  that  no  one  of  the  religions 
of  Semitic  origin  which  still  exercise  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  lives  of  men  can  be  completely  tmderstood  without 
enquiry  into  the  older  traditional  religion  of  the  Semitio 
race. 

You  observe  that  in  this  argument  I  take  it  for 
granted  that,  when  we  go  back  to  the  most  ancient 
religious  conceptions  and  usages  of  the  Hebrews,  we  shall 
find  them  to  be  the  common  property  of  a  group  of 
kindred  peoples,  and  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
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tribes  of  Israel.  The  proof  that  this  is  so  will  appear 
more  clearly  in  the  sequel ;  but,  indeed,  the  thing  will 
hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  read  the  Bible  with 
oare.  In  the  history  of  old  Israel  before  the  captivity, 
nothing  conies  out  more  clearly  than  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  their 
national  religion  diBtinct  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
nations.  Those  who  had  no  graap  of  spiritual  principles, 
and  knew  the  religion  of  Jehovah  only  as  an  aflair  of 
inherited  us^e,  were  not  conscious  of  any  great  dilference 
between  themselves  and  their  heathen  neighbours,  and  fell 
into  Canaanite  and  other  foreign  practices  with  the  greatest 
facility.  The  significance  of  this  fact  is  manifest  if  we 
consider  how  deeply  the  most  untutored  religious  sensi- 
bilities are  shocked  by  any  kind  of  innovation.  Nothing 
appeals  so  strongly  as  religion  to  the  conservative  instincts ; 
and  conservatism  is  the  habitual  attitude  of  Orientals. 
The  whole  history  of  Israel  is  unintelligible  if  we  suppose 
that  the  heathenism  against  which  the  prophets  contended 
was  a  thing  altogether  alien  to  the  religious  traditions  of 
the  Hebrews.  In  principle  there  was  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  the  faith  of  Isaiah  and  that  of  on 
idolater.  But  the  difference  in  principle,  which  seems  so 
clear  to  us,  was  not  clear  to  the  average  Judxan,  and  the 
reason  of  this  was  that  it  was  obscured  by  the  great 
similarity  in  many  important  points  of  religious  tradition 
and  ritual  practice.  The  conservatism  which  refuses  to 
look  at  principles,  and  has  an  eye  only  for  tradition  and 
usage,  was  against  the  prophets,  and  had  no  sympathy  with 
their  efforts  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  religion  of 
Jehovah  and  that  of  the  foreign  gods.  This  ia  a  proof 
that  what  I  may  call  the  natural  basis  of  Israel's 
worship  was  very  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
oulls. 
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The  coQcIusion  on  tbis  point  which  is  suggested  by  the 
tacts  of  Old  Teetameut  history,  may  be  accepted  the  more 
readily  because  it  is  confirmed  by  presumptive  arguments 
of  another  kind.  Traditional  religion  is  lianded  down  from 
father  to  child,  and  therefore  is  in  great  meaeuro  an  aHair 
of  race.  Kations  sprung  from  a  common  stock  will  have 
a  common  inheritance  of  traditional  belief  and  usage  in 
things  sacred  as  well  as  profane,  and  thus  the  evidence 
that  the  Hebrews  and  their  neighboors  had  a  large  common 
stock  of  religious  tradition  falk  in  with  the  evidence 
which  we  have  from  other  sources,  that  in  point  of  race 
the  people  of  Israel  were  nearly  akin  to  the  heathen 
natiune  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  The  populations  of  this 
whole  region  constitute  a  well-marked  ethnic  unity,  a  fact 
which  is  usually  expressed  by  giving  to  them  the  common 
name  of  Semites.  The  choice  of  this  term  was  originally 
suggested  by  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  group  with  which  we  are  concerned 
are  represented  as  descended  fram  Shem  the  son  of  Noah. 
But  though  modem  historians  and  ethnographers  have 
borrowed  a  name  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  must  be 
understood  that  they  do  not  define  the  Semitic  group  as 
coextensive  with  the  Ust  of  nations  tliat  are  there  reckoned 
to  the  children  of  Shem.  Most  recent  interpreters  are 
disposed  to  regard  the  classification  of  the  families  of 
mankind  given  in  Genesis  x.  as  founded  on  principles 
geographical  or  political  rather  than  ethnographical ;  the 
Phcenicians  and  other  Canaanites,  for  example,  are  made 
to  be  children  of  Ham  and  near  cousins  of  the  Egyptians. 
This  arrangement  corresponds  to  historical  facts,  for,  at  a 
period  anterior  to  the  Hebrew  conquest,  Canaan  was  for 
centuries  on  Egyptian  dependency,  and  Fbcenician  rel^on 
and  civilisation  are  permeated  by  Egyptian  influence. 
But  ethnographically  the   Caoaanitea  were  akin  to  tlie 
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Arabe  and  Syrians,  and  thej  spoke  a  language  which  is 
hardly  different  from  Hebrew.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  Liid,  that  is  Susiana  and  Ljdia,  are  called  children  oE 
Shem,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  in  either 
country  the  mass  of  the  population  belonged  to  the  Bame 
stock  as  the  Syrians  and  Arabs.  Accordingly  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  modern  scholars  use  the  term 
Semitic,  they  do  not  speak  as  interpreters  of  Scripture,  but 
include  all  peoples  whose  distinctive  ethnical  characters 
assign  them  to  the  same  group  with  the  Hebrews,  Syrians 
and  Arabs. 

The  scientific  definition  of  an  ethnographical  group 
depends  on  a  variety  of  considerations ;  for  direct  historical 
evidence  of  an  unimpeachable  kind  as  to  the  original  seats 
and  kindred  of  ancient  peoples  is  not  generally  to  be 
had.  The  defects  of  historical  tradition  must  therefore 
be  supplied  by  observation,  partly  of  inherited  physical 
characteristics,  and  partly  of  mental  characteristics,  habits 
and  attainments  such  as  are  usually  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child.  Among  the  indirect  criteria  of  kinship 
between  nations,  the  moat  obvious,  and  the  one  which  has 
hitherto  been  most  carefully  studied,  is  the  criterion  of 
language ;  for  it  is  observed  that  the  languages  of  man- 
kind form  a  series  of  natural  groups,  and  that  within  each 
group  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  several  languages  which 
it  contains  in  what  may  be  called  a  genealogical  order, 
according  to  degrees  of  kinship.  Now  it  may  not  always 
be  true  that  people  of  the  same  or  kindred  speech  are  oa 
closely  related  by  actual  descent  as  they  seem  to  be  from 
the  language  they  speak ;  a  Gaelic  tribe,  for  example,  may 
forget  their  ancient  speech,  and  learn  to  speak  a  Teutonic 
dialect,  without  ceasing  to  be  true  Gaels  by  blood.  But, 
in  general,  large  groups  of  men  do  not  readily  change  their 
langiuige,  but  go  on  from  generation  to  generation  speaking 
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the  aacestral  dialect,  with  Buch  gradaal  modilicatioD  as  the 
Ispse  of  time  briitga  about.  As  a  role,  therefore,  the  clasei- 
fioatioD  of  mankind  by  language,  at  least  when  applied  to 
large  masses,  will  approach  pretty  closely  to  a  natural  classi- 
fication ;  and  m  a  large  proportion  ot  cases  the  language 
of  a  mixed  race  will  prove  on  examination  to  be  that  of 
the  stock  whose  blood  is  predominanL  Where  this  is  not 
the  case,  where  a  minority  has  imposed  its  speech  on  a 
majority,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  has  done  so  in 
virtue  of  a  natural  pre-eminence,  a  power  of  shaping 
lower  races  in  its  own  mould,  which  is  not  confined  to  the 
sphere  of  langut^e,  but  extends  to  all  parts  of  life.  Where 
we  find  unity  of  language,  we  can  at  least  say  with 
certainty  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  group  of  men  who  are 
subject  to  common  infiuences  of  the  most  subtle  and  far- 
reaching  kind ;  and  where  unity  of  speech  has  prevailed 
for  many  generations,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  coutinued 
action  of  these  influences  has  produced  great  uniformity  of 
physical  and  mental  type.  When  we  come  to  deal  with 
groups  which  have  long  had  separate  histories,  and  whose 
languages  are  therefore  not  identical  hut  only  cognate,  the 
case  is  not  so  strong ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  remains  true 
that  the  stock  which  is  strong  enough,  whether  by  numbers 
or  by  genius,  to  impress  its  langut^e  on  a  nation,  must  also 
exercise  a  predominant  influence  on  the  national  type  in 
other  respects ;  and  to  this  extent  the  classification  of 
races  hy  language  must  be  called  natural  and  not  artificial. 
Especially  is  this  true  for  ancient  times,  when  the  absence 
of  hterature,  and  particularly  of  religious  books,  ma<le  it 
much  more  difficult  than  it  has  been  in  recent  ages  for  a 
new  language  to  establish  itself  in  a  race  to  which  it  was 
originally  foreign.  All  Egypt  now  speaks  Anibic — a 
Semitic  tongue — and  yet  the  population  is  very  far  from 
having  assimiUitod   itself   to   the  Arabic  type.     But  thia 


oould   not  have  happened  without   the  Coran  and   the 
relif^on  of  the  Coran. 

The  Semitic  natione  are  ckssed  together  on  the  ground 
(if  similarity  of  languj^o ;  but  we  have  every  reason  to 
reooguise  their  linguiBtic  kinship  as  only  one  manifestation 
of  a  very  marked  general  unity  of  type.  The  unity  is 
not  perfect ;  it  would  not,  for  example,  be  safe  to  make 
gouerulisutions  about  the  Semitic  character  from  the 
Arabian  nomads,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  ancient 
Babylouiane.  And  for  this  there  are  probably  two  reasons. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Semite  of  the  Arabian  desert  and 
the  Semite  of  the  Babylonian  alluvium  lived  under  alto- 
gether diJlerent  physical  and  moml  conditions ;  the 
difference  of  environment  is  as  complete  aa  possible.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Arabs  of 
the  desert  have  been  from  time  immemorial  a  race 
practically  unmixed,  while  the  Babylonians,  and  other 
members  of  the  some  family  settled  on  the  fringes  of  the 
Semitic  laud,  were  in  all  probability  largely  mingled  with 
the  blood  of  other  races,  and  underwent  a  corresponding 
modihcatioQ  of  type. 

But  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  demonstrable  or 
possible  variations  of  type  within  the  Semitic  field,  it  still 
remains  true  that  the  Semites  form  a  singularly  well 
marked  and  relatively  speaking  a  very  homt^neons  group. 
So  far  as  langu^e  goes  the  evidence  to  this  effect  is  parti- 
cularly strong.  The  Semitic  tongues  are  so  much  alike 
that  their  afTmity  is  recognised  even  by  the  untrained 
observer ;  and  modem  science  has  little  difficulty  in  tracing 
them  back  to  a  single  primitive  speech,  and  determining 
in  a  general  way  what  the  features  of  that  speech  were. 
On  the  other  band,  the  diiferencGS  between  these  languages 
and  those  epoken  by  other  adjacent  races  are  so  fmida-  ' 
mental  and  so  wido,  that  little  or  nothing  can  bo  aOirmed   ' 


vith  certointy^  as  to  tbe  relation  of  the  Semitic  tongues  to 
other  Unguifltic  stocks.  Tlieir  nearest  kiasbip  seems  to  be 
with  the  lauguages  of  North  Africa,  but  even  here  the 
common  features  are  balanced  by  profound  difierences. 
The  evidence  of  laugii%'e  therefore  tends  to  show  that  the 
period  during  which  the  original  and  common  Semitic 
speech  existed  apart,  and  developed  its  peculiar  characters 
at  a  distance  from  languages  of  other  stocks,  must  have 
been  very  long  in  comparison  with  the  subsequent  period 
during  which  the  separate  branches  of  the  Semitic  stock, 
Buob  as  Hebrew  Aramaic  and  Arabic,  were  isolated  from 
one  another  and  developed  into  separate  dialects.  Or,  to 
draw  tlie  historical  inference  from  this,  it  would  appear 
that  before  the  Hebrews,  the  Aiamsans,  and  tlie  Arabs 
spread  themselves  over  widely  distant  seats,  and  began 
their  course  of  separate  national  development,  tiiere  must 
have  been  long  ages  in  which  the  ancestors  of  all  these 
nations  lived  together  and  spoke  with  one  tongue.  And 
OS  this  was  in  the  infancy  of  mankind,  the  period  of  human 
history  in  which  individuahty  went  for  nothing,  and  all 
common  influences  had  a  force  which  we  modems  can  with 
difficulty  conceive,  the  various  swarms  which  ultimately 
hived  off  from  the  common  stock  and  formed  the  Semitic 
nations  known  to  history,  must  have  carried  with  them  a 
strongly  marked  race  character,  and  many  common  posses- 
sions of  custom  and  idea,  besides  their  common  language. 

And  further,  let  us  observe  that  the  dispersion  of  the 
Semitic  nations  was  never  carried  so  far  as  the  dispersion 
of  the  Aryans.  If  we  leave  out  of  account  settlements 
made  over  the  seas, — the  South  Arabian  colonies  in  East 
Africa,  and  the  Fhcenician  colonies  oa  the  coasts  and  isles 
of  the  Mediterranean, — we  find  that  the  region  of  Semitic 
occupation  is  conttuuous  and  compact.  Its  great  immov- 
tioA  vast  Arabian  peninsula,  a  region  naturally 


isolated,  aod  in  virtue  of  its  physical  characters  almost 
exempt  from  immigration  or  change  of  inhabitants.  From 
this  central  stronghold,  which  the  predominant  opinion  of 
modern  scholars  designates  as  the  probable  starting-point 
of  the  whole  Semitic  dispersion,  the  region  of  Semitic 
speech  spreads  out  round  the  mai^n  of  the  Syrian  desert 
till  it  strikes  gainst  great  natural  boundaries,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Mount  Taurus,  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and 
Iran.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  all  that  lies 
within  these  limits  was  fully  occupied  by  Semitic  tribes 
speaking  Semitic  dialects,  and  the  compactness  of  this 
settlement  must  necessarily  have  tended  to  maintain  uni- 
formity of  type.  The  several  Semitic  nations,  when  they 
were  not  in  direct  contact  with  one  another,  were  divided 
not  by  alien  populations,  but  only  by  the  natural  barriers 
of  mountain  and  desert  These  natural  barriers,  indeed, 
were  niunerous,  and  served  to  break  up  the  race  into  a 
number  of  small  tribes  or  nations ;  but,  like  the  mountains 
of  Greece,  they  were  not  so  formidable  as  to  prevent  the 
ectiarHto  states  from  maintaining  a  great  deal  of  intercourse, 
which,  whether  peaceful  or  warlike,  tended  to  perpetuate 
tlio  original  community  of  type.  Nor  was  the  operation 
vi  tliMO  CMiuses  disturbed  in  ancient  times  by  any  gi'eat 
^^wiinl  immigration.  The  early  Egyptian  invasions  of  Syria 
www  twt  followed  by  colonisation;  and  while  the  so-called 
U^tttlv  nMinumontu,  which  have  given  rise  to  so  much 
Mna'Tihulim.  tuay  iifTord  evidence  that  a  non-Semitic  people 
H^iMM  A««  Minor  at  one  time  pushed  its  way  into  Northern 
(b44w  tt  w  l«n4iy  olwr  that  the  Hittites  of  the  Bible,  ie. 
Ilw  «*">«  .Vmwmio  ooinmunities  of  Ckfile-Syriii.  were  a  branch 
<jI  Um  VIUMMkuiW  stock,  tliough  they  may  for  a  time  have 
b«)iiu  \|iMn(u«mt  by  «  nou-Seniitic  aristocracy.  At  one 
tuuw  )k  «M  Hw4  tuK^<tttulo^  to  represent  the  Philistines  aa  ^ 
\  mttt-Qmutltv  M^'t'Iv.  but  it  is  now  generally  recognised  > 


that  the  ai^amenta  for  this  view  are  inadequate,  and  that, 
though  tbey  came  into  Palestine  from  across  the  sea,  from 
Caphtor,  i.e.  probably  from  Crete,  they  were  either  mainly 
of  Semitic  blood,  or  at  leaat  were  already  thoroughly  Semi- 
tised  at  the  time  of  their  immigration,  alike  in  speech  and 
in  religion. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  we  find  that  the  Aaeyrian 
Babylonian  and  Persian  conqueatB  made  no  considerable 
sbange  in  the  general  type  of  the  population  of  the  Semitic 
lands.  National  and  tribal  landmarks  were  removed,  and 
there  were  considerable  ahiftinge  of  population  within  the 
Semitic  area,  but  no  great  incursion  of  new  populations  of 
alien  etock.  In  the  Greek  and  Eoman  periods,  on  the 
contrary,  a  large  foreign  element  was  introduced  into  the 
towns  of  Syria ;  but  as  the  immigration  was  practically 
con6ned  to  the  cities,  hardly  touching  the  rural  districts,  its 
eCTecte  in  modifying  racial  type  were,  it  would  seem,  of  a 
very  transitory  character.  For  in  Eastern  cities  the  death- 
rate  habitually  exceeds  the  birth -rate,  and  the  urban 
population  is  maintained  only  by  constant  recniital  from 
the  country,  so  that  it  is  the  blood  of  the  peasantry  which 
oltimately  determines  the  type  of  the  population.  Thus  it 
is  to  be  explained  that,  after  the  Arab  conquest  of  -Syria, 
the  Greek  element  in  the  population  rapidly  disappeared. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  palpable  proofs  that  the  populations 
of  all  the  old  Semitic  lands  possessed  a  remarkable  homo- 
geneity of  character,  is  the  fact  that  in  them,  and  in  them 
alone,  the  Arabs  and  Arab  influence  took  permanent  root 
The  Moslem  conquests  extended  far  beyond  these  hmits ; 
but,  except  in  the  old  Semitic  countries,  Islam  speedily  took 
new  shapes,  and  the  Arab  dominations  soon  gave  way  before 
the  reaction  of  the  mass  of  its  foreign  subjects. 

Thus  the  whole  course  of  history,  from  the  earliest  date 
'  to  which  authentic  knowledge  extends  down  to  the  time  of 
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the  decay  of  the  Caliphate,  records  no  great  permanent 
disturbance  of  population  to  affect  the  constancy  of  the 
Semitic  type  within  its  original  seats,  apart  from  the 
temporary  Hellenisation  of  the  great  cities  already  spoken 
of.  Such  disturbances  as  did  take  place  consisted  partly 
of  mere  local  displacements  among  the  settled  Semites, 
partly,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree,  of  the  arrival  and 
establishment  in  the  cultivated  lands  of  successive  hordes 
of  Semitic  nomads  from  the  Arabian  wilderness,  which  on 
their  settlement  found  themflelvea  surrounded  by  popula- 
tions so  nearly  of  their  own  type  that  the  complete 
fusion  of  the  old  and  new  inhabitants  was  effected  without 
difficulty,  and  without  modification  of  the  general  character 
of  the  race.  If  at  any  point  in  its  settlements,  except 
along  the  frontiers,  the  Semitic  blood  was  largely  modified 
by  foreign  admLxture,  this  must  have  taken  place  in 
prehistoric  times,  or  by  fusion  with  other  races  which 
may  have  occupied  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Semitea  How  far  anything  of  this  sort  actually  liappened 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture,  for  the  special  hypotheses 
which  have  sometimes  been  put  forth — as,  for  example,  that 
there  was  a  considerable  strain  of  pre-Semitic  blood  in  the 
Phcenicians  and  Canaanites — rest  on  presumptions  of  no 
conclusive  sort.  What  is  certain  ia  that  the  Semitio 
settlements  in  Asia  were  practically  complete  at  the  first 
dawn  of  history,  and  that  the  Semitic  blood  was  constantly 
reinforced,  from  very  early  times,  by  fresh  immigrations 
from  the  desert.  There  is  hardly  another  part  of  tlie 
world  where  we  have  such  good  historical  reasons  for 
pres\imtng  that  linguistic  affinity  will  prove  a  safe  indica- 
tion of  affinity  in  race,  and  in  general  physical  and  mental 
type.  And  this  presumption  is  not  belied  by  the  results 
of  nearer  enquiry.  Those  who  have  busied  themselves 
with  the  Iiistory  and  literature  of  the  Semitic  peoples,  bear 
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Dniform  testimony  to  the  close  family  liiceiiess  that  nmB 
through  them  all. 

It  is  only  natural  that  this  homogeneity  of  type  appears 
to  be  modified  od  the  froDtiers  of  the  Semitic  field.  To 
the  West,  if  we  leave  bhe  transmarine  colonies  out  of  view, 
nataral  conditions  drew  a  sharp  line  of  local  demarcation 
between  the  Semites  and  their  alien  neighbours.  The  Ked 
Sea  and  the  desert  north  of  it  formed  a  ge<^raphical  harrier, 
which  was  often  crossed  by  the  expansive  force  of  the 
Semitic  race,  but  which  appears  to  have  effectuaily  checked 
the  advance  into  Asia  of  African  populations.  But  on  the 
East,  the  fertile  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  seems  in 
ancient  as  in  modem  times  to  have  been  a  meeting-place 
of  races.  The  preponderating  opinion  of  AsByriologiata  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  civilisation  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
was  not  purely  Semitic,  and  that  the  ancient  population  of 
these  parts  contained  a  lai'ge  pre-Semitic  element,  whose 
influence  is  especially  to  be  recognised  in  rel^on  and  in 
the  aacred  literature  of  the  cuneiform  records. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  plain  that  the  cuneiform  material 
must  be  used  with  caution  in  our  enquiry  into  the  type  of 
traditional  religion  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Semites. 
That  Babylonia  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  sacred  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Semitic 
peoples,  is  an  idea  which  has  lately  hod  some  vogue,  and 
which  at  first  sight  appears  plausible  on  account  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  tlie  monumental  evidence.  But,  in 
matters  of  this  sort,  ancient  and  primitive  are  not 
synonymous  terms ;  and  we  must  not  look  for  the  most 
primitive  form  of  Semitic  faith  in  a  region  where  society 
was  not  primitive.  In  Babylonia,  it  would  seem,  society 
and  religion  alike  were  based  on  a  fusion  of  two  races,  and 
80  were  not  primitive  but  complex.  Moreover,  the  official 
system  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  rehgion,  as  it  is  known 
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to  UH  from  prieHtly  texta  and  public  inscriptions,  bears  clear 
nmrks  of  being  sometbing  more  than  a  popular  traditional 
faith ;  it  has  been  nrtificially  moulded  by  priestcraft  and 
atatecraft  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  official  religion  of 
Egypt ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  in  great  measure  an  artificial 
combination,  for  imperial  purposes,  of  elements  drawn  from 
a  number  of  local  worshipB.  In  all  probability  the  actual 
religion  of  the  masses  was  always  much  simpler  than  the 
official  system ;  and  in  later  times  it  would  seem  that,  both 
in  religion  and  in  race,  Assyria  waa  little  different  from  the 
adjacent  Aramaean  countries.  These  remarks  are  not  meant 
to  throw  doubt  on  the  great  importance  of  cuneiform  studiea 
for  the  history  of  Semitic  religion ;  the  monumental  data 
are  valuable  for  comparison  with  what  we  know  of  the 
faith  and  worship  of  other  Semitic  peoples,  and  peculiarly 
valuable  because,  in  religion  as  in  other  matters,  the 
civilisation  of  the  Euphrates-Tigris  valley  exercised  a  great 
historical  influence  on  a  large  part  of  the  Semitic  field. 
But  the  right  point  of  departure  for  a  general  study  of 
Semitic  religion  must  be  sought  in  regions  where,  though 
our  knowledge  begins  at  a  later  date,  it  refers  to  a  simpler 
state  of  society,  and  where  accordingly  the  religious 
phenomena  revealed  to  us  are  of  an  origin  less  doubtful  and 
n  charACter  lesa  complicated.  In  many  respects  the  religion 
of  hk<Athun  Arabia,  though  we  have  little  information  con- 
ix^riiing  it  that  is  not  of  post-Christian  date,  displays  an 
ftVttxMUtfly  primitive  type,  corresponding  to  the  primitive 
KwX  unchnuging:  character  of  nomadic  life.  With  what 
iMv*  K'  ^ihtTod  from  this  source  we  must  compare,  above 
«J1,  tthti  mv«lu»hlo  notices,  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament, 
\tt  Mh»  i«%tuu  vi  the  amall  Palestinian  states  before  their 
immwrt  hy  lh»  ([(vaI  empires  of  the  East.  For  this 
L  ^Mrt  fwu  Che  Aasyrian  monuments  and  a  few 
I  (h^uHHito  ift  olber  evidence  from  inscriptions,  wo 
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have  no  contempomty  documents  outside  the  Bible.  At  a 
later  date  the  evidence  from  momimenta  is  multiplied,  and 
Greek  literature  begina  to  give  important  aid ;  but  by 
this  time  alao  we  have  reached  the  period  of  religious 
syncretiam — the  period,  that  ie,  when  different  faiths  and 
worshipa  began  to  react  on  one  another,  and  produce 
new  and  complex  forms  of  religion,  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  to  use  the  same  precautions  that  are  called  for  in 
dealing  with  the  older  syncretistic  religion  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria ;  it  is  only  by  careful  sifting  and  comparison 
that  we  can  separate  between  ancient  use  and  modem 
innovation,  between  the  old  religious  inheritance  of  the 
Semites  and  things  that  came  in  from  without, 

Let  it  be  understood  from  the  outset  that  we  have 
not  the  materials  for  anything  like  a  complete  com- 
parative history  of  Semitic  religions,  and  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  will  be  attempted  in  these  Lectures.  But  a  careful 
study  and  comparison  of  the  various  sources  is  sufficient 
to  furnish  a  tolerably  accurate  view  of  a  aeries  of  general 
features,  which  recur  with  striking  uniformity  in  all  parts 
of  the  Semitic  field,  and  goveru  the  evolution  of  faith  and 
worship  down  to  a  late  date.  These  widespread  and 
permanent  features  form  the  real  interest  of  Semitic 
religion  to  the  philosophical  student ;  it  was  in  them, 
and  not  in  the  things  that  vary  from  place  to  place  and 
from  time  to  time,  that  the  strength  of  Semitic  religion 
lay,  and  it  is  to  them  therefore  that  we  must  look  for  help 
in  the  most  important  practical  application  of  our  studies, 
for  light  on  the  great  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
positive  Semitic  religions  to  the  earUcr  faith  of  the  race. 

Before  entering  upon  the  particulars  of  our  enquiry,  I 
must  still  detain  you  with  a  few  words  about  the  method 
and  order  of  investigation  that  seem  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject     To  get  a  true  and  well-defined 
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picture  of  the  type  of  Semitic  religion,  we  must  not  only 
Btudy  the  parte  sepftrately,  but  must  have  clear  views  of 
the  place  and  proportion  of  eacli  part  in  its  relation  to 
the  whole.  And  here  we  shall  go  very  far  wrong  if 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  what  is  the  most  important 
and  prominent  aide  of  religion  to  us  was  equally  important 
in  the  ancient  society  with  which  we  are  to  deaL 
connection  with  every  religion,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
we  find  on  the  one  hand  certain  beliefs,  and  on  the  other 
certain  institutions  ritual  practices  and  rules  of  conduct 
Our  modern  habit  is  to  look  at  religion  from  the  side  of 
belief  rather  than  of  practice ;  for,  down  to  comparatively 
recent  times,  almost  the  only  forma  of  religion  seriously 
studied  in  Europe  have  been  those  of  the  various  Christian 
Churches,  and  all  pai-ts  of  Christendom  are  agreed  that 
ritual  is  important  only  in  connection  with  its  inter- 
pretation. Thus  the  study  of  religion  has  meant  mainly 
the  study  of  Christian  behefs,  and  instruction  in  religion 
haa  habitually  begun  with  the  creed,  rehgious  duties 
being  presented  to  tlie  learner  as  flowing  from  the 
dogmatic  truths  he  is  taught  to  accept.  All  this  seems 
to  us  BO  much  a  matter  of  course  that,  when  we  approach 
some  strange  or  antique  religion,  we  naturally  assume 
that  here  also  our  first  business  is  to  search  for  a  creed, 
and  find  in  it  tlie  key  to  ritual  and  practice.  But  the 
■Dti^ue  religions  had  for  the    most  part  no  creed ;    they 

J  entirely  of  institutions  and  practices.     No  doubt 
I  will  not  habitually  follow  certain   practices  without 

I  ft  meaning  to  them  ;  but  as  a  rule  we  find  that 
practice    was    rigorously    fixed,    the    meaning 

I  to  U  was  extremely  vague,  and  the  same  rite  was 

i  %  differeot  people    in  diSerenl  ways,  without 

K«l  «>«hodoxy  or  heterodoxy  arising  in  conse- 

hM  Gnece,  for  example,  certain   things 
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were  done  at  a  temple,  and  people  were  agreed  that  il 
would  be  impious  not  to  do  them.  But  if  you  had  asked 
why  they  were  done,  you  would  prohably  have  had  several 
mutually  contradictory  explanatdoDS  from  diffiiient  pereuna, 
and  no  one  would  have  thought  it  a  matter  of  the  least 
religious  importance  which  of  these  you  chose  to  a<.lopt. 
Indeed,  the  explanations  offered  would  not  have  been  of 
a  kind  to  stir  any  strong  feeling ;  for  in  most  cases  they 
would  have  heeu  merely  different  stories  as  to  the  circiuu- 
Etancee  under  which  the  rite  first  came  to  be  establiahed, 
by  the  command  or  hy  the  direct  example  of  the  god. 
The  rite,  in  short,  was  connected  not  with  a  dogma  but 
with  a  myth. 

In  all  the  antique  religions,  mythology  takes  the  place 
of  dc^ma;  that  is,  the  sacred  lore  of  priests  and  peopte, 
Bo  far  as  it  does  not  consist  of  mere  rules  for  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  acts,  assumes  the  form  of  stories  about 
the  gods ;  and  these  stories  afford  the  only  explanation 
that  is  offered  of  the  precept*  of  religion  and  the  pre- 
scribed rules  of  ritnaL  But,  strictly  speaking,  this 
mythology  was  no  essential  part  of  ancient  religion,  for 
it  had  no  sacred  sanction  and  no  binding  force  on  the 
wonhipperB.  The  myths  connected  with  individual  sanc- 
tuaries and  ceremonies  were  merely  part  of  the  apparatus 
of  the  worship ;  they  served  to  excite  the  fancy  and 
sttstain  the  interest  of  the  worshipper ;  but  he  was  often 
offered  a  choice  of  several  accounts  of  the  same  thing, 
and,  provided  that  he  fulfilled  the  ritual  with  accuracy, 
no  one  cared  what  he  believed  about  its  origin.  Belief 
in  a  certain  series  of  myths  was  neither  obligatory  as  a 
part  of  true  rehgion,  nor  was  it  supposed  that,  by  believing, 
a  man  acquired  religious  merit  and  conciliated  the  favour 
of  the  gods.  What  was  obligatory  or  meritorious  was  the 
exact   performance   of   certain    sacred   acts   prescribed   by 
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UttUglom  tradition.  This  being  bo,  it  follows  that  mythology 
ought  not  to  take  the  promiDent  place  that  is  too  often 
ignod  to  it  in  the  scientific  study  of  ancient  faiths.  So 
far  aa  myths  consist  of  explanations  of  ritual,  their  value 
is  altogether  secondary,  and  it  may  be  afiBrmed  with  con- 
fidence that  in  almost  every  case  the  myth  was  derived 
from  the  ritual,  and  not  the  ntual  from  the  myth ;  for  the 
ritual  was  fixed  and  the  myth  was  variable,  the  ritual  was 
obligatory  and  faith  in  the  myth  was  at  the  discretion  of 
the  worshipper.  Now  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  myths 
of  antique  religions  are  connected  with  the  ritual  of  par- 
ticular shrines,  or  with  the  religious  observances  of  par- 
ticular tribes  and  districts.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  probable, 
in  most  cases  it  is  certain,  that  the  myth  is  merely  the 
explanation  of  a  religious  usage ;  and  ordinarily  it  is  such 
an  explanation  as  could  not  have  arisen  till  the  original 
sense  of  the  usage  had  more  or  less  fallen  into  oblivion. 
As  a  rule  the  myth  is  no  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
ritual  to  any  one  who  does  not  believe  it  to  be  a  narrative 
of  real  occurrences,  and  the  boldest  mythologist  will  not 
believe  that.  But  if  it  be  not  true,  tlic  myth  itself 
requires  to  be  explained,  and  every  principle  of  philosophy 
Knd  cotimioa  sense  demands  that  the  explanation  be  sought, 
not  ui  arbitrary  allegorical  theories,  hut  in  the  actual  facts 
of  ritual  or  religious  custom  to  which  the  myth  attaches. 
The  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  study  of  ancient  religions  we 
must  begin,  not  with  myth,  but  with  ritual  and  traditional 
usage 

Nor  can  it  be  fairly  set  against  this  conclusion,  that 
there  are  certain  myths  which  are  not  mere  explanations 
of  traditional  practices,  but  exhibit  the  b^innings  of  krger 
religious  speculation,  or  of  an  attempt  to  systematise  and 
nduce  to  order  the  motley  variety  of  local  worships  and 
beUefs.     For  in  this  case  the  secondary  character  of  the 
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myths  is  still  more  clearly  marked.  They  are  either  pro- 
ducts of  early  philosophy,  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  the 
oniverse ;  or  they  are  political  in  scope,  being  designed  to 
supply  a  thread  of  union  between  tlie  various  worships  of 
groups,  originally  distinct,  which  have  been  united  into 
one  social  or  political  organism ;  or,  finally,  they  are  due 
to  the  free  play  of  epic  inu^ination.  But  philosophy 
politics  and  poetry  are  something  more,  or  something  less, 
than  religion  pure  and  simple. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  later  stages  rf 
ancient  religions,  mythology  acquired  an  increased  import- 
ance. In  the  struggle  of  heathenism  with  scepticism  on 
the  one  hand  and  Christiauity  on  the  other,  the  supporters 
of  the  old  traditional  religion  were  driven  to  search  for 
ideas  of  a  modem  cast,  which  tliey  could  represent  as  the 
true  inner  meaning  of  the  traditional  ntes.  To  this  end 
they  laid  hold  of  the  old  myths,  and  applied  to  them  an 
all^orical  system  of  interpretation.  Myth  interpreted  by 
the  aid  of  allegory  became  the  favourite  means  of  infusing 
a  new  significance  into  ancient  forms.  But  the  theories 
thus  developed  are  the  falsest  of  false  guides  as  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  old  religions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  myths  taken  in  their 
natural  sense,  without  allegorical  gloss,  are  plainly  of  great 
importance  as  testimonies  to  the  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
gods  that  were  prevalent  when  they  were  formed.  For 
though  the  mythical  details  had  no  dogmatic  value  and  no 
binding  authority  over  faith,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
nothing  was  put  into  a  myth  which  people  at  that  time 
were  not  prepared  to  believe  without  offence.  But  so  far 
as  the  way  of  thinking  expressed  in  the  myth  was  not 
already  expressed  in  the  ritual  itself,  it  had  no  properly 
religious  sanction ;  the  myth  apart  from  the  ritual  affords 
only  a  doubtful  and  slippery  kind  of  evidence.     Before  we 


can  huidle  myths  with  any  confidence,  we  miisb  have  some 
definite  hold  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  ritual  tradition, 
which  embodied  the  only  fixed  and  statutory  elements  o( 
the  religion. 

All  this,  I  hope,  will  become  clearer  to  us  ae  we  pro- 
ceed with  our  enquiry,  and  learn  by  practical  example  the 
use  to  be  made  of  the  different  lines  of  evidence  open  to 
ns.  Bat  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  realise  clearly 
from  the  outset  that  ritual  and  practical  usage  were, 
strictly  speaking,  the  sum -total  of  ancient  religions. 
Religion  in  primitive  times  was  not  a  system  of  belief 
with  practical  appUcations ;  it  was  a  body  of  fixed  tradi- 
tional practices,  to  which  every  member  of  society  con- 
formed aa  a  matter  of  course.  Men  would  not  be  men  if 
they  agreed  to  do  certain  things  without  baving  a  reason 
for  their  action ;  but  in  ancient  religion  the  reason  was 
not  first  formulated  as  a  doctrine  and  then  expressed  in 
practice,  but  conversely,  practice  preceded  doctrinal  theory. 
Men  form  general  rules  of  conduct  before  they  b^;in  to 
express  general  principles  in  words ;  political  institutions 
are  older  than  political  theories,  and  in  like  manner 
religious  institutions  are  older  than  religious  theories. 
This  analogy  is  not  arbitrarily  chosen,  for  in  fact  the 
parallelism  in  ancient  society  between  religious  and 
political  institutions  is  complete.  In  each  sphere  great 
importance  was  attached  to  form  and  precedent,  but  the 
ex]>lanation  why  the  precedent  was  followed  consisted 
merely  of  a  legend  aa  to  its  first  eatablishment  That 
the  precedent,  once  established,  was  authoritiitive  did  not 
appear  to  require  any  proof.  The  rules  of  society  were 
based  on  precedent,  and  the  coutiuued  existence  of  the 
society  was  sufficient  reason  why  a  precedent  once  set 
should  continue  to  be  followed. 

Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  I  understate  the  case  when 
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I  say  that  the  oldest  religions  niid  political  iustitutioiia 
present  a  close  analogy.  It  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  they  were  parts  of  one  whole  of  social  custom. 
Religion  was  a  part  of  the  orgaaieed  social  life  into  which 
a  man  was  bom,  and  to  which  he  conEornied  tlirough  life 
in  the  same  unconscious  way  in  which  men  (bW  into  any 
habitual  practice  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Men 
took  the  goda  and  their  worsliip  for  gninted,  just  as  they 
took  the  other  usages  of  the  state  for  granted,  and  if  they 
reasoned  or  speculated  about  them,  they  did  so  ou  the 
presupposition  that  the  traditional  usages  were  fixed  things, 
behind  which  their  reasonings  must  not  go,  and  which  no 
reasoning  could  be  allowed  to  overturn.  To  ns  modems 
religion  is  above  all  a  matter  of  individual  conviction  and 
reasoned  belief,  but  to  the  ancients  it  was  a  part  of  the 
citizen's  public  life,  reduced  to  fixed  forms,  which  he  was 
not  bound  to  understand  and  was  not  at  liberty  to  criticise 
or  to  neglect  Religious  nonconformity  was  an  offence 
against  the  state ;  for  if  sacred  tradition  was  tampered 
with  the  bases  of  society  were  undermined,  and  the  favour 
of  the  gods  was  forfeited.  But  so  long  as  the  prescribed 
forms  were  duly  observed,  a  man  was  recognised  as  truly 
pious,  and  no  one  asked  how  his  religion  was  rooted  in  his 
heart  or  affected  his  reason.  Like  political  duty,  of  which 
indeed  it  was  a  part,  religion  was  entii'cly  comprehended 
in  the  observance  of  certain  fixed  rules  of  outward  conduct. 
The  conclusion  from  all  this  as  to  the  method  of  our 
investigation  is  obvious.  When  we  study  the  political 
atruoture  of  an  early  Bociety,  we  do  not  begin  by  asking 
what  is  recorded  of  the  first  legislators,  or  what  theory 
men  advanced  as  to  the  reason  of  their  institutions ;  we 
try  to  understand  what  the  institutions  were,  and  how 
they  shaped  men's  lives.  In  like  manner,  in  the  study 
of  Semitic  religion,  we  must  not  begin  by  asking  what  was 


told  about  the  gods,  but  what  the  workiDg  religious 
ingtitutioQB  were,  and  how  they  shaped  the  lives  of  the 
worshippera  Our  enquiry,  therefore,  will  be  directed  to 
the  religioua  institutions  which  governed  the  Uvea  of  men 
of  Semitic  race. 

In  following  out  this  plan,  however,  we  shall  do  well 
not  to  throw  ourselves  at  once  upon  the  multitudinous 
details  of  rite  and  ceremony,  but  to  devote  our  attention 
to  certain  broad  features  of  the  sacred  institutions  which 
are  sufficiently  well  marked  to  be  realised  at  once.  If  we 
were  called  upon  to  examine  the  political  institutions  of 
antiquity,  we  should  find  it  convenient  to  carry  with  ns 
some  general  notion  of  the  several  types  of  government 
under  which  the  multifarious  institutions  of  ancient  states 
arrange  themselves.  And  in  like  manner  it  will  be  useful 
for  us,  when  we  examine  the  rehgious  institutions  of  the 
Semites,  to  have  first  some  general  knowledge  of  the  types 
of  divine  governance,  the  various  ruling  conceptions  of  the 
relations  of  the  gods  to  man,  which  underUe  the  rites  and 
ordinances  of  religion  in  different  places  and  at  different 
times.  Such  knowledge  we  can  obtain  in  a  provisional 
form,  before  entering  on  a  mass  of  ritual  details,  mainly  by 
considering  the  titles  of  honour  by  which  men  addressed 
their  gods,  and  the  language  in  which  they  expressed  their 
dependence  on  them.  From  these  we  can  see  at  once,  in  a 
broad,  general  way,  what  place  the  gods  held  in  the  social 
system  of  antiquity,  and  under  what  general  categories 
their  relations  to  their  worshippers  fell.  The  broad 
results  thus  reached  must  then  be  developed,  and  at  the 
same  time  controlled  and  rendered  more  precise,  by  an 
examination  in  detail  of  the  working  institutions  of 
religion. 

The  question  of  the  metaphysical  nature  of  the  gods,  bb 
distinct  from  then-  social  ofBce  and  function,  must  be  left 


in  the  background  till  this  whole  investigation  is  com- 
pleted. It  is  vain  to  ask  what  the  gods  are  in  themselves 
till  we  have  studied  them  in  what  I  may  call  their  public 
life,  that  is,  in  the  stated  intercourse  between  them  and 
their  worshippers  which  was  kept  up  by  means  of  the 
preacribed  forms  of  cultus.  From  the  antique  point  of 
vieWf  indeed,  tbe  question  what  the  gods  are  in  themselves 
IB  not  a  religious  but  a  speculative  one ;  what  is  requisite 
to  religion  is  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  rules  on 
which  the  deity  acts  and  on  which  he  expects  his 
worshippers  to  frame  their  conduct — what  in  2  Kings 
xvii  26  is  called  the  "  manner  "  or  rather  the  "  customary 
law "  (mishpat)  of  the  god  of  the  land.  This  is  true 
even  of  the  religion  of  Israel  When  the  prophets 
speak  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  they  always  mean  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  His 
government  in  Israel,'  and  a  summaiy  expression  for 
religion  as  a  whole  is  "  the  knowledge  and  fear  of 
Jehovah," '  ie.  the  knowledge  of  what  Jehovah  prescribes, 
combined  with  a  reverent  obedience.  An  extreme  scep- 
ticism towards  all  religious  speculation  is  recommended  in 
the  Book  of  Eccleslaates  as  the  proper  attitude  of  piety,  for 
no  amount  of  diacussion  can  carry  a  man  beyond  the  plain 
rule  to  "  fear  God  and  keep  His  coramandmenta." '  This 
counsel  the  author  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Solomon,  and  so 
represents  it,  not  unjustly,  as  sunaming  up  the  old  view  of 
reUgion,  which  in  more  modem  days  had  unfortunately 
begun  to  be  undermined. 

The  propriety  of  keeping  back  all  metaphysical  questions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  gods  till  we  have  studied  the 
practices  of  religion  in  detail,  becomes  very  apparent  if  we 
consider  for  a  moment  what  befel  the  later  philosophers 
and  theosophists  of  heathenism  in  their  attempts  to  con- 
'  8««  eapeciall;  tluBoa,  cbap.  it.  '  Ist.  xi.  2.  '  Eccles.  itl.  13. 
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atnict  a  theory  of  the  traditional  religion.     Kone  ot  theee 

thinkers  succeeded  in  giving  an  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  gods  from  which  all  the  received  practices  of  worship 
oould  be  rationally  deduced,  and  those  who  had  any  pre- 
tensions to  orthodoxy  had  recourse  to  violent  allegorical 
interpretations  in  order  to  bring  the  established  ritual 
into  accordance  with  their  theories.'  Tlie  reason  for  this 
ia  obvious.  The  traditional  usages  of  religion  had  grown 
up  gradually  in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  and  reHected 
habits  of  thought  characteristic  of  very  diverse  stages  of 
man's  intellectual  and  moral  development  No  one  con* 
ception  of  the  nature  of  the  gods  could  possibly  aSbrd  the 
clue  to  all  parts  of  that  motley  complex  of  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  the  later  paganism  had  received  by 
inheritance,  from  a  series  of  ancestors  in  every  state  of 
culture  from  pure  savagery  upwards.  The  record  of  the 
religiouB  thought  of  mankind,  as  it  is  embodied  in  religious 
institutions,  reeembles  the  geological  record  of  the  history 
of  the  earth's  crust ;  the  new  and  the  old  are  preserved 
side  by  side,  or  rather  layer  upon  layer.  The  classification 
of  ritual  formations  in  their  proper  sequence  ia  the  first 
Btep  towards  their  explanation,  and  that  explanation  itself 
must  take  the  form,  not  of  a  speculative  theory,  but  of  a 
rational  life-history. 

I  have  already  explained  that,  in  attempting  such  a  lif  e- 
history  of  rehgious  institutions,  we  must  begin  by  forming 
Bome  preliminary  ideas  of  the  practical  relation  in  which 
the  gods  of  antiquity  stood  to  their  worshippers.  I  have 
now  to  add,  that  we  shall  also  find  it  necessary  to  have 
before  us  from  the  outset  some  elementary  notions  of  the 
relations  which  early  races  of  mankind  conceived  to 
sutnist  betwt'^'n  gods  and  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
material    universe    on    the    other.      All   acts   of   ancient 

'  Sen,  for  olani|ilu,  Plutarch '«  GrriX-  and  /Hainan  Qmnlioiu, 
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worship  have  a  material  embodiment,  the  form  i.f  wliieh 
is  determined  by  the  coosideratiou  that  gods  and  men 
alike  stand  in  certain  fixed  relations  to  particuUr  parte 
or  aspects  of  physical  nature.  Cerlaiu  places,  certain 
things,  even  certain  animal  kinds  are  conceived  aa  holy,  ix. 
as  standing  in  a  near  relation  to  the  gods,  and  claiming 
Special  reverence  from  men,  and  this  conception  plays 
a  very  large  part  in  the  development  of  religious  institu- 
tdons.  Here  again  we  have  a  problem  that  cannot  be 
solved  by  d  priori  methods ;  it  is  only  as  we  move  onward 
from  step  to  step  in  the  analysis  of  the  details  of  ritual 
observance  that  we  can  hope  to  gain  full  insight  into  the 
relations  of  the  gods  to  physical  nature.  But  there  are 
certain  broad  features  in  the  ancient  conception  of  the 
universe,  and  of  the  relations  of  its  parts  to  one  another, 
which  can  be  grasped  at  once,  upon  a  merely  preliminary 
survey,  and  we  shall  find  it  profitable  to  give  attention  to 
tbese  at  an  early  stage  of  our  discussion. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  devote  my  second  lecture  to 
the  nature  of  the  antique  reUgioua  community  and  the 
relations  of  the  gods  to  their  worshippers.  After  this  we 
will  proceed  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  gods  to  physical 
nature,  not  in  a  complete  or  exhaustive  way,  but  in  a 
manner  entirely  preliminary  and  provisional,  and  only  so 
far  aa  is  necessary  to  ejiable  us  to  understand  the  material 
basis  of  ancient  ritual.  After  these  preliminary  enquiries 
have  furnished  us  with  certain  necessary  points  of  view,  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  take  up  the  institutions  of  worship 
in  an  orderly  manner,  and  make  an  attempt  to  work  out 
their  life  -  history.  We  shall  find  that  the  history  of 
religious  institutions  is  the  history  of  ancient  religion 
itself,  as  a  practical  force  in  the  development  of  the  human 
race,  and  that  the  ai'ticulate  eflbrts  of  the  antique  intellect 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  rellgioa,  the  nature  of  the 


gods,  and  the  prmciplea  on  which  they  deal  with  men,  take 
their  point  of  departure  from  the  unspoken  ideaa  embodied 
in  the  traditional  forma  of  ritual  praxis.  Whether  the  con- 
Bcioua  efforts  of  ancient  religious  thinkers  took  the  shape 
of  mythological  invention  or  of  speculative  construction, 
the  raw  material  of  thought  upon  which  they  operated  was 
derived  from  the  common  traditional  stock  of  religious 
conceptions  that  was  handed  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, not  in  express  words,  hut  in  the  form  of  religious 
custom. 

In  accordance  with  the  niles  of  the  Burnett  Trust, 
three  courses  of  lectures,  to  be  delivered  in  successive 
winters,  are  allowed  me  for  the  development  of  this  great 
subject.  When  the  work  was  first  entrusted  to  me,  I 
formed  the  plan  of  dividing  my  task  into  three  distinct 
parts.  In  the  first  course  of  lectures  I  hoped  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  practical  religious  institutions.  In  the 
second  I  proposed  to  myself  to  discuss  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  gods  of  Semitic  heathenism,  their  relations 
to  one  another,  the  myths  that  surround  them,  and  the 
whole  subject  of  religious  belief,  so  far  ae  it  is  not  directly 
Involved  in  the  observances  of  daily  religious  life.  The 
third  winter  would  thus  have  been  left  free  for  an  ex- 
amination of  the  part  which  Semitic  religion  has  played  in 
universal  history,  and  its  influence  on  the  general  progress 
of  humanity,  whetlier  in  virtue  of  the  early  contact  of 
Semitic  faiths  with  other  systems  of  antique  religion,  or — 
what  is  more  important — in  virtue  of  the  influence,  both 
positive  and  negative,  that  the  common  type  of  Semitic 
religion  has  exercised  on  the  formulas  and  structure  of  the 
great  mouotbeiatic  faiths  that  have  gone  forth  from  the 
Semitic  lands,  But  the  first  division  of  the  subject  has 
grown  under  my  hands,  and  I  find  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  in  a  single   winter  to  cover    the   whole   field  of 
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religiotiB  institutions  in   a  way  at   all   adequate   to  the 
fundamental  importance  of  this  part  of  the  enquiry. 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  allow  the  first  branch 
of  the  subject  to  run  over  into  the  second  course,  for 
which  I  reserve,  among  other  matters  of  interest,  the 
whole  history  of  religious  feasts  and  also  that  of  the 
Semitic  priesthood&  I  hope,  however,  to  give  the  present 
course  a  certain  completeneA  in  itself  by  carrying  the 
investigation  to  the  end  of  the  great  subject  of  sacrifice. 
The  origin  and  meaning  of  sacrifice  constitute  the  central 
problem  of  ancient  religion,  and  when  this  problem  has 
been  disposed  of  we  may  naturally  feel  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  of  rest  at  which  both  speaker  and  bearers 
will  be  glad  to  make  a  pause. 


LECTURE  II 

Tfll   NATURE   OF   THE   RELIGIOUS   COMMUNITY,   AND  THE 
RELATION   OF   THE   GODS   TO   THEIR   WORSHIPPERS 

We  have  seen  that  ancient  faiths  must  be  looked  on  as 

matters  of  institution  rather  than  of  dogma  or  formulated 

belief,  and  that  the  system  of  an  antique  religion  was  part 

of  the  social  order  under  which  its  adherents  lived ;  so  that 

the  word  "  system  "  must  here  be  taken  in  a  practical  sense, 

as  when  we  speak  of  a  political  system,  and  not  in  the 

sense  of  an  organised  body  of  ideas  or  theological  opinions. 

Broadly  speaking,  religion  was  made  up  of  a  series  of  acts 

and  observances,  the  correct  performance   of   which   was 

necessary  or  desirable  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  gods  or 

to  avert  their  anger;    and   in   these   observances   every 

inomber  of  society  had  a  share,  marked  out  for  him  either 

in  virtue  of  his  being  born  within  a  certain  &inily  and 

tH^nuuunity,  or  in  virtue  of  the  station,  within  the  family 

Auvl  iHUUinunity,  that  he  had  come  to  hold  in  the  course  of 

hW  Uftv     A  man  did  not  choose  his  religion  or  frame  it  for 

hmuki4t ;  it  uune  to  him  as  part  of  the  general  scheme  of 

!!^vmI  \^l4i^Uoua  and  ordinances  laid  upon  him,  as  a  matter 

x^  vS'^^t^  l\Y  luH  (Hmition  in  the  family  and  in  the  nation. 

"iKiXNKhuil  w<*u  woiH^  more  or  less  religious,  as  men  now 

^v  >anhv  s/k  W^  \Hitriotio ;  that  is,  they  discharged  their 

v^«^^  Uivto*  vh  i^h  A  gnviter  or  less  degree  of  zeal  accord- 

;^   w   twu  .^tic(K^  ^lul  temperament;  but  there  was  no 

r*^    .ui\^   u^  uk    ibt^luWly  irreligious  man.     A  certain 
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amount  of  religion  was  required  of  everybody  ;  for  the  due 
performance  of  religious  acts  was  a  social  obl^ation  in 
which  every  oue  had  hia  appointed  share.  Of  intolerance 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word  ancient  society  knew 
nothing ;  it  never  persecuted  a  man  into  particular  beliefs 
for  the  good  of  his  own  soul.  Religion  did  not  exist  for 
the  saving  of  aouls  but  for  the  preservation  and  welfare  of 
society,  and  in  all  that  was  necessary  to  this  end  every 
man  bad  to  take  his  part,  or  break  with  the  domestic  and 
political  community  to  which  he  belonged. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  putting  the  state  of  the 
case  is  this.  Every  himian  being,  without  choice  on  bis 
own  part,  but  simply  in  virtue  of  his  birth  and  upbringing, 
becomes  a  member  of  what  we  call  a  valural  society.  He 
belongs,  that  is,  to  a  certain  family  and  a  certain  nation, 
and  this  membership  lays  upon  him  definite  obligations 
and  duties  which  he  is  called  upon  to  fulfil  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  on  pain  of  social  penalties  and  disabilities, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  confers  upon  bim  certain  social 
rights  and  advantages.  In  this  respect  the  ancient  and 
modem  worlds  are  alike ;  but  there  is  this  important 
difference,  that  the  tribal  or  national  societiee  of  the  ancient 
world  wei'e  not  strictly  natural  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  for  the  gods  had  their  part  and  place  in  them  equally 
with  men.  The  circle  into  which  a  man  was  bom  was  not 
simply  a  group  of  kinsfolk  and  tellow-citizens,  but  embraced 
also  certain  divine  beings,  the  gods  of  the  family  and  of  the 
state,  which  to  the  ancient  mind  were  as  much  a  part  of 
the  particular  community  with  which  they  stood  connected 
as  the  famnan  members  of  the  social  circle.  The  relation 
between  the  gods  of  antiquity  and  their  worshippers  was 
expressed  in  the  language  of  human  relationship,  and  this 
langu^e  was  not  taken  in  a  figurative  sense  but  with  strict 
literality.     If  a  god  was  spoken  of  as  father  and  bis  wor- 
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shippers  as  his  offspring,  the  meaning  was  that  the  worship- 
pers were  literally  of  his  stock,  that  he  and  they  made  up 
one  natural  family  with  reciprocal  family  duties  to  one 
another.  Or,  again,  if  the  god  was  addressed  as  king,  and 
the  worshippers  called  themselves  his  servants,  they  meant 
that  the  supreme  guidance  of  the  state  was  actually  in  his 
hands,  and  accordingly  the  organisation  of  the  state  in- 
cluded provision  for  consulting  his  wUl  and  obtaining  his 
direction  in  all  weighty  matters,  and  also  provision  for 
approaching  him  as  king  with  due  homage  and  tribute. 

Thus  a  man  was  bom  into  a  fixed  relation  to  certain 
gods  as  surely  as  he  was  bom  into  relation  to  his  fellow- 
men  ;  and  his  religion,  that  is,  the  part  of  conduct  which 
was  determined  by  his  relation  to  the  gods,  was  simply 
one  side  of  the  general  scheme  of  conduct  prescribed  for 
him  by  his  position  as  a  member  of  society.  There  was  no 
separation  between  the  spheres  of  religion  and  of  ordinary 
life.  Every  social  act  had  a  reference  to  the  gods  as  well 
as  to  men,  for  the  social  body  was  not  made  up  of  men 
only,  but  of  gods  and  men. 

This  acxjount  of  the  position  of  religion  in  the  social 

sv9tem  holils  good,  I  believe,  for  all  parts  and  races  of  the 

ancient  world  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  history.     The 

C&UK6  of  so  remarkable  a  uniformity  lie  hidden  in  the  mists 

01  prehistoric  time,  but  must  plainly  have  been  of  a  general 

kina,  operating  on  all  parts  of  mankind  without  distinction 

)t  aw  4ad  local  environment ;  for  in  every  region  of  the 

•:fi>rifl.  »  awn  as  we  find  a  nation  or  tribe  emerging  from 

TtmaajK  Airfaiws  into  the  light  of  authentic  history,  wc 

Tiu.   U»  iiafi  i»  teligion  conforms  to  the  general  type 

^a  luft  na*  been  indicated.     As  time   rolls   on   and 

•T«aw  ATuscww  nfliii&ations  toke  place.     In  religion  as 

X  i3k«  TiKan  ia  tnnsition  from  the  antique  to  the 

x'-st'-^  vA  wdden  and  miprciwred,  but  is 


gradually  led  up  to  by  a  contiiiuous  disint^Tation  of  the 

old  structure  of  society,  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  new 
ideas  aod  institutions.  In  Greece,  for  example,  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  religion  with  the  oi^auisation  of  the 
family  and  the  state  waB  modified  and  made  less  excluaive, 
at  a  relatively  early  date,  by  the  Pan-Hellenic  conceptions 
which  find  their  theological  expressions  in  Homer.  If  the 
Homeric  poema  were  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks,  aa  has  so  often 
been  said,  the  true  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  that  in  these 
poeme  utterance  was  given  to  ideas  about  the  gods  which 
broke  through  the  limitations  of  local  and  tribal  worship, 
and  held  forth  to  all  Greeks  a  certain  common  stock  of 
religious  ideas  and  motives,  not  hampered  by  the  exclusive- 
nesB  which  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society  allows  of  no 
fellowship  in  religion  that  is  not  also  a  fellowship  in  the 
ioteresta  of  a  single  kin  or  a  single  political  group.  In 
Italy  there  never  was  anything  corresponding  to  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  ideas  that  operated  in  Greece,  and  accordingly  the 
strict  union  of  religion  and  the  state,  the  sohdarity  of  gods 
and  men  as  parts  of  a  siogle  society  with  common  interests 
and  common  aims,  was  characteristically  exhibited  in  the 
institutions  of  Itome  down  to  quite  a  late  date.  But  in 
Greece  as  well  aa  in  Itome  tlie  ordinary  traditional  worfe-a- 
day  reUgion  of  the  masses  never  greatly  departed  from  the 
primitive  type.  The  final  disintegration  of  antique  religion 
in  the  countries  of  Gra?co-Italian  civilisation  was  the  work 
first  of  the  philosophers  and  then  of  Christianity.  But 
Christianity  itself,  in  Southern  Europe,  has  not  altogether 
obliterated  the  original  features  of  the  paganism  which  it 
displaced.  Tlie  Spanish  peasants  who  insult  the  Madonna 
of  the  neighbouring  village,  and  come  to  blows  over  the 
merits  of  rival  local  saints,  still  do  homage  to  the  some 
antique  conception  of  religion  which  in  Egypt  animated  the 
feuds  of  Ombos  and  Tentyi'a,  and  made  hatred  for  eaob 
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other's  gods  the  formuU  that  Bummed  up  all  the  local 
jealouBies  of  the  two  towns. 

The  principle  that  the  fundamental  conception  of  ancient 
religion  is  the  solidarity  of  the  gods  and  their  worahippera 
as  part  of  one  organic  society,  carries  with  it  important 
consequences,  which  I  propose  to  examine  in  some  detail, 
with  special  reference  to  the  group  of  religious  that  forms 
the  proper  suhject  of  these  lectures.  But  though  my 
facts  and  illustrations  will  he  drawn  from  the  Semitic 
sphere,  a  great  part  of  what  I  shall  have  to  say  in  the 
present  lecture  might  be  applied,  with  very  trifling  modifi- 
cations, to  the  early  religion  of  any  other  part  of  mankind. 
The  differences  between  Semitic  and  Aryan  religion,  for 
example,  are  not  so  primitive  or  fundamental  as  is  often 
imf^ined.  Not  only  in  matters  of  worship,  but  in  social 
organisation  generally — and  we  have  seen  that  ancient 
religion  is  but  a  part  of  the  general  social  order  which 
embraces  gods  and  men  alilce — the  two  races,  Aryans  and 
Semites,  began  on  lines  which  are  so  much  alike  aa  to  be 
almost  indistinguishable,  and  the  divergence  between  their 
pfttlis,  which  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  in  the 
Ootirsa  of  ages,  was  not  altc^ether  an  affair  of  race  and 
IniiAtti  totiduncy,  but  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
oiHimtiDn  of  special  local  and  Iiistoricol  causes. 

In  both  races  the  first  steps  of  social  and  religious 
lldvplopniont  took  place  In  small  communities,  which  at 
Miu  diiwii  ti(  lustory  had  a  political  system  based  on  the 
jilliw'lpln  '>f  kinship,  and  were  mainly  held  together  by  the 
ilt<  of  bloml,  Iho  only  social  bond  which  then  had  absolute 
itud  uitillnputiid  strength,  being  enforced  by  the  law  of 
UiKil  hivintKw.  A»  n  rule,  however,  men  of  several  clans 
tUwl  •fall)  by  lido,  forming  communities  whicli  did  not 
(•rwiuM  iho  HlHKihlbi  homogeneity  of  blood  brotherhood, 
Kiul  yvl  w«i'«i  united  hy  commuu  interests  oud  the  habit 
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of  friendlf  association.  The  origin  of  such  aseociAtioos, 
which  are  fouud  all  over  the  world  at  a  very  early  sloge 
of  society,  need  not  occupy  ua  now.  It  is  enough  to  note 
the  fact  that  they  existed,  and  were  not  maintained  by 
the  feeling  of  kindred,  but  by  habit  imd  commtinity  of 
interests.  These  local  communities  of  men  of  dilTereot 
clans,  who  lived  together  on  a  footing  of  amity,  and  had 
often  to  unite  in  common  action,  especially  in  war,  but 
also  in  a^irs  of  polity  and  justice,  were  the  origin  of  the 
antique  state.  There  is  probably  no  case  in  ancieut 
history  where  a  state  was  simply  the  development  of  a 
single  bomogeneons  clan  or  gens,  althoi^b  the  several  dans 
wlucb  united  to  form  a  state  often  came  in  course  of  time 
to  suppose  themselves  to  be  only  bmnchus  of  one  great 
Kncestral  brotherhood,  and  were  thus  knit  tc^ether  in  a 
cloaer  unity  of  sentiment  and  action.  But  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  union  of  several  clans  for  common  political 
action  was  not  sustained  either  by  an  eSective  sentiment 
of  kinship  (the  law  of  blood  revenge  uniting  only  membere 
of  the  same  clan)  or  by  any  close  political  orgnnisatiou, 
but  was  produced  by  the  pressure  of  practical  necessity, 
and  always  tended  towards  dissolution  when  this  practical 
pressure  was  withdrawn.  The  only  organisation  for 
QonuDon  action  was  that  the  leading  men  of  the  clans 
consulted  together  in  time  of  need,  and  their  influence  led 
the  masses  with  them.  Out  of  these  conferences  arose  the 
senates  of  elders  found  in  the  ancient  states  of  Semitic 
and  Aryan  antiquity  alike.  The  kingship,  again,  as  we 
find  it  in  most  antique  states,  appears  to  have  ordinarily 
arisen  in  the  way  which  is  so  well  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  IsraeL  In  time  of  war  an  individual  leader  is 
indispensable ;  in  a  time  of  prolonged  danger  the  temporary 
authority  of  an  approved  captain  easily  passes  into  the 
lifelong  leadership  at  home  as  well  aa  in  the  field,  which 
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^^^Pm  exeroised  by  sucb  a  judge  as  Gideon ;  and  at  length 
I^^^Tbe  advantages  of  having  a  permanent  head,  both  as  a 
leader  of  the  army  and  as  a  restraint  on  the  perennial 
feuds  and  jealoiieies  of  clans  that  constantly  threaten  the 
solidity  of  the  state,  are  recognised  in  the  institution  of 
the  kingship,  which  again  tends  to  become  hereditary,  aa 
in  the  caae  of  the  house  of  David,  simply  because  the 
king's  house  naturally  becomes  greater  and  richer  than 
other  housea,  and  so  better  able  to  austaiu  the  burden  of 
power. 

Up  to  this  point  the  progress  of  society  was  much 
alike  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  the  progreae  of 
religion,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  followed  that  of 
society  in  general  But  while  in  Greece  and  Kome  the 
early  period  of  the  kings  lies  in  the  far  background  of 
tradition,  and  only  forms  the  starting-point  of  the  long 
development  with  which  the  historian  of  these  countriee 
is  mainly  occupied,  the  independent  evolution  of  Semitic 
society  was  arrested  at  an  early  stage.  In  the  case  of  the 
uoumdic  Arabs,  shut  up  in  their  wildernesses  of  rock  and 
wind.  Nature  herself  barred  the  way  of  progress.  The  life 
t)f  the  desert  does  not  furnish  the  material  conditions  for 
permanent  advance  beyond  the  tribal  system,  and  we  find 
that  the  religious  development  of  the  Arabs  was  propor- 
tioniJly  relnnled,  so  that  at  the  advent  of  Islam  the 
ancient  heathenism,  like  the  ancient  tribal  structure  of 
Hooioty,  had  become  effete  without  having  ever  ceased  to 
'  bu  Uirtuiroiui. 

I  The  northern  Semites,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  pro- 

I  ffvan  up  to  the  eighth  century  before  Clirist  certainly  did 

I  not  lag  behind  that  of  the  Greeks,  were  deprived  of  political 

independence,  and  so  out  short  in  their  natural  develop- 
ment, by  the  advance  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Mediterranean 
^^HlOI  the  groat  Assyrian  moniirchs,  who,  drawing   from  the 
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rich  and  broad  aUuvium  of  the  Two  Rivers  reeourcea  which 
none  ot  their  neighboura  could  rival,  went  on  from  conquest 
to  conquest  till  all  the  email  states  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
had  gone  down  before  them.  The  Assyrians  were  con- 
querors of  the  most  brutal  and  destructive  kind,  and 
wherever  they  came  the  whole  structure  of  ancient  Bociety 
was  dissolved.  From  this  time  onwards  the  difference 
between  the  Syrian  or  Palestinian  and  the  Greek  was  not 
one  of  race  alone ;  it  was  the  difference  between  a  free 
citizeD  and  a  slave  ot  an  Oriental  despotism.  Eeligion 
as  well  as  civil  society  was  profoundly  affected  by  the 
catastrophe  of  the  old  free  communities  of  the  northern 
Semitic  lands ;  the  society  of  one  and  the  same  religion 
waa  no  longer  identical  witli  the  state,  and  the  old 
solidarity  of  civil  and  religious  life  continued  to  exist 
only  in  a  modified  form.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
ttiat  from  the  eighth  century  onwards  the  history  of 
Semitic  religion  runs  a  very  different  course  from  that 
vhich  we  ob86r\'e  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean, 
^L.  Ihe  ancient  Semitic  communities  were  small,  and  were 
^HlgMnted  from  each  other  by  incessant  feuda  Hence, 
^mm  tiiB  principle  of  sohdarity  between  gods  and  their 
worshippers,  the  partdculaiism  characteristic  of  political 
society  could  not  but  reappear  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 
In  the  same  measure  as  the  god  of  a  clan  or  town  had 
indisputable  claim  to  the  reverence  and  service  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  necessarily 
an  enemy  to  their  enemies  and  a  stranger  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  strangers.  Of  this  there  are  sufficient 
evidences  in  the  way  in  which  the  Old  Testament  speaks 
About  the  relation  of  the  nations  to  their  gods.  When 
David  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  complains  of  those 
who  "  have  driven  him  out  from  connection  with  the 
heritage  of  Jehovah,"    he  represents  them  as  saying   to 


htm,  "Go,  eerve  other  goda."^  In  driving  him  to  8i 
nifiige  in  anotber  land  und  another  uationality,  tb^ 
ODiuitel  him  to  change  his  rehgion,  for  a  man's  religion: 
is  ^lart  of  hifl  political  couiiection.  "  Thy  Bister,"  ea; 
Kaomi  to  Ruth,  "is  gone  back  mito  her  people  and  unto 
her  gods " ;  and  Kuth  replies,  "  Thy  people  shall  be 
people,  and  thy  God  my  God":*  the  change  of  nationalitjt 
involves  a  change  of  cult.  Jeremiah,  in  the  full  coDsciou»> 
ness  of  the  falsehood  of  all  religious  except  that  of  Israeli 
remarks  that  no  uatiou  changes  its  gods  although  they  i 
no  gods :  ^  a  nation's  worship  remains  as  constant  as  il 
political  identity.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  speaking  i 
like  manner  from  the  standpoint  of  mouotheiam,  reconcile 
the  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  with  the  actual  facts  ( 
heathenism,  by  saying  that  He  has  "  allotted  "  the  varioB 
objects  of  false  worship  "  unto  all  nations  under  the  whola 
lieuvbii."  *  Tlie  "  allotment "  of  false  gods  among  ths 
nations,  iw  property  is  allotted,  expresses  with  precision 
tbo  idea  t)mt  each  god  had  his  own  determinate  circle  of 
worshippers,  to  whom  he  stood  iu  a  peculiar  and  exclu^ve 
rttlubiou. 

11)0  uxclusivenesB  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  naturally 
tlnds  its  most  pronounced  expression  in  the  share  token 
liy  the  gods  in  the  feuds  and  wars  of  their  worshippersL 
Tim  vniMuies  of  the  god  and  the  enemies  of  his  people  are 
Idimtliuil ;  even  in  the  Old  Testament  "the  enemies  of 
Jiihiivith"  nru  originally  nothing  else  than  the  enemies 
of  Imiiiil.*  In  Uittle  each  god  fights  for  bis  own  people, 
uml  l<i  liii  uid  AUcoena  is  ascribed;  Chemosh  gives  victory 
to  MiMtb,  mid  AHHhur  to  Assyria;"  and  often  the  divine 

'  I  fUin,  iivl.  10.  '  R«lh  i  14  »ig. 

»J«ir.  11,  U.  •DontW.  19. 

*  I  Hmii.  «ii.  Sd,  "  tliaijioil  uf  thn  cnouiipsor  JoUoYah"  ;  Ji]<I((.  v.  8). 
■  M*i  111*  liMurllitloii  nf  King  Miulia  ou  tlic  *o-cal!«l  MosblU  StoDn,  ami 
llii'  iH/rUii  Inxnil'liuiia,  jKuiim. 
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image  or  Bymbol  aecompanies  the  hoet  to  battle.  When 
the  ark  was  brought  into  the  camp  of  Israel,  the  Phihatinea 
said,  "  Gods  are  come  into  the  camp ;  who  can  deliver  ua 
from  the  hand  of  theee  mighty  goda?"'  They  judged  from 
their  own  practice,  for  when  David  defeated  them  at  Baal- 
perazim,  part  of  tlie  booty  consieted  in  their  idols  which 
had  been  carried  into  the  field.'  When  the  Carthaginians, 
in  their  treaty  with  Philip  of  Macedon,*  speak  of  "  the  gods 
that  take  part  in  the  campnign,"  they  doubtless  refer  to 
the  inmates  of  the  sacred  tent  which  was  pitched  in  time 
of  war  beside  the  tent  of  the  general,  And  before  which 
prisoners  were  sacrificed  after  a  victory.*  Similarly  an 
Arabic  poet  says,  "  Yaghiith  went  forth  with  us  against 
Morad " ;  *  that  ia,  the  imt^e  of  the  god  Yagbflth  was 
carried  into  the  fray.  Yon  observe  how  literal  and 
realistie  was  the  conception  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
deity  in  the  wars  of  his  worehippers. 

When  the  gods  of  the  several  Semitic  commimitiea 
took  part  in  this  way  in  the  ancestral  feuds  of  their 
worshippers,  it  was  impossible  for  an  individual  to  change 
his  religion  without  changing  his  nationality,  and  a  whole 
conununity  could  hardly  change  its  religion  at  all  without 
being  absorbed  into  another  stock  or  nation.  Religious 
like  political  ties  were  transmitted  from  father  to  son ; 
for  a  man  could  not  choose  a  new  god  at  will ;  the  gods  of 
his  fathers  were  the  only  deities  on  whom  he  could  count 
as  friendly  and  ready  to  accept  his  homage,  unless  he 
forswore  his  own  kindred  and  was  received  into  a  new 

>  1  Sun.  i».  7  w  *  2  Sam.  T.  21. 

•  Polybiiis,  vii.  a.  •  Diodonis,  xx.  G!i. 

'  Yacul,  iv.  1023.  A  Hurviral  of  tbe  same  idea  is  sncn  iu  Uic  jKirtable 
tkberoacle  of  tlie  Garmatbians  (Ibo  al-Jaiizi,  ap.  De  Ooeje,  Carniathnll&S6], 
pp.  180  E20  «j.)  from  whioh  victory  waa  bolieTod  to  descend.  Db  Gocja 
Mmpaiei  £ba  portable  Mnotuiiry  of  Mokhtar  (Tabari,  ii.  702  >qq.)  and  tUs 
'e(fii  itill  naed  by  Bedonin  tnbea  (Burckhardt,  Btd.  and  IFah.  i.  145  ;  Lady 
Aime  Blnnt,  Bcdunin  Triia,  u.  148  ;  Doughty,  i.  Bl,  ii.  804). 
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circle  of  ctvil  as  well  as  religious  life.  In  the  old  timfla 
hardly  any  but  outlaws  changed  their  religion ;  ceremoniea 
of  initiation,  by  which  a,  man  was  received  into  a  new 
religious  circle,  became  important,  as  we  shall  see  by  and 
by,  only  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  political  life  of 
the  small  Semitic  commonwealtha 

On  the  other  hand,  all  social  fusion  between  two 
conimunities  tended  to  bring  about  a  religious  fusion  alsa 
This  m^ht  take  place  in  two  ways.  Sometimes  two  gods 
were  themselves  fused  into  one,  as  when  the  mass  of  the 
Israelites  in  their  local  worship  of  Jehovah  identified  Him 
with  the  Baalim  of  the  Canaanite  high  places,  and  carried 
over  into  His  worsliip  the  ritual  of  the  Canaanite  shrincB, 
not  deeming  that  in  so  doing  they  were  less  truly  Jehovah- 
worshippers  than  before.  This  process  was  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  extreme  similarity  in  the  attributes  ascribed 
to  different  local  or  tribal  gods,  and  the  frequent  identity 
of  the  divine  titles.'  One  Baal  hardly  differed  from  another, 
except  in  being  connected  with  a  different  kindred  or  a 
different  place,  and  when  the  kindreds  were  fused  by 
intomiarriagc,  or  lived  together  m  one  village  on  a  footing 
of  fliKsial  amity,  there  was  nothing  to  keep  their  gods 
periuanuntly  distinct.  In  other  cases,  where  the  several 
dnitioe  brought  together  by  the  union  of  their  worahippers 
into  «nc  Btuto  wore  too  distinct  to  lose  their  individuality, 
IImt  oiHilinutHl  to  l)e  worshipped  side  by  side  as  allied 

\  tt  «41  UMM  111  tlin  M(|ual  tliat  ttio  vronhip  of  tbo  gruter  SemftJo 

^^  W  «4<w4y  dwnoi^tnl  wltli  the  roverencB  wliich  sU  primitivo  pMtonl 

.  .^  .      ,  ^  \^i  AivV*  *uil  hordi.     To  a  tribe  irhoge  herds  coiuuUd  of 

'•''      'i  jj^^,   ^  ^,  iknit  111*  o»  WW  iicred  beings,  which  in  the  oldest 

~~'    ,,^^^  _^^  V-AM  I*  «*l«'  Moeiit  »«crifici»Hy.     The  tribal  d«itte« 

^^_^...  -»-— .  .s-^v»\«l  M  A'-^rXy  Mn  to  tlie  »»crod  specie*  or  domertio 

■"'"  .     .     ■'.  ti  m»dB  in  the  likeness  of  item  or  hdfara 

.   .1  own  in  shephord  tribes.     It  is  easy  to 

I   iif  trlliU  worships,   and   how  deities 

.  t.|*nlkn«t  on  aooount  of  the  aitailantjr 
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divine  powers,  and  it  is  to  this  kind  of  process  that  we 
must  apparently  ascribe  the  development  of  a  Semitic 
pantheon  or  polytheistic  system.  A  pantheon,  or  organised 
commonwealth  of  gods,  such  as  we  lind  in  the  state 
religion  of  Egypt  or  in  the  Homeric  poems,  is  not  the 
primitive  type  of  heathenism,  and  little  trace  of  such  a 
thing  appears  in  the  oldest  documents  of  the  religion 
of  the  smaller  Semitic  communities.  The  old  Semites 
believed  in  the  existence  of  many  gods,  for  they  accepted 
as  real  the  gods  of  their  enemies  aa  well  as  their  own,  but 
they  did  not  worship  the  strange  gods  from  whom  they 
had  no  favour  to  expect,  and  on  whom  their  gifts  and 
offerings  would  have  been  thrown  away.  When  every 
small  community  was  on  terms  of  frequent  hostility  with 
all  its  neighbours,  the  formation  of  a  polytheistic  system 
was  impossible.  Each  group  had  its  own  god,  or  perhaps 
a  god  and  a  goddess,  to  whom  the  other  gods  bore  no 
relation  whatever.  It  was  only  as  the  small  groups 
coalesced  into  larger  unities,  that  a  society  and  kinsliip 
of  many  gods  b^n  to  be  formed,  on  the  model  of  the 
alliance  or  fusion  of  their  respective  worshippers ;  and 
indeed  the  chief  part  in  the  development  of  a  systematic 
hierarchy  or  commonwealth  of  Semitic  deities  is  due  to 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  among  whom  the  labours 
of  statesmen  to  build  up  a  consolidated  empire  out  of  a 
multitude  of  local  communities,  originally  independent,  were 
seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  priests  to  give  a  correspond- 
ing unity  of  scheme  to  the  multiplicity  of  local  worships.^ 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  only  at  the  general  fact,  that 
in  a  Semitic  community  men  and  their  gods  formed  a 
social  and  political  as  well  as  a  rehgious  whole.  But  to 
'  lu  tlie  eighth  centaiy  B.c,  soniD  of  tlie  Western  Semitic  statui  had  &  con- 
tidmble  pantheoD,  aa  appears  most  clearly  from  tba  DOtiaea  of  the  "goda  or 
T»'di"wi  the  inscrijitioDs  recently  found  at  Zenjirli  in  North-Weat  Syrk, 
ftt  tha  Foot  of  Mount  Amanua.     Five  uf  thoae  gods  ore  named. 
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make  our  coDceptions  more  concrete  we  must  consider 
what  place  in  this  whole  was  occupied  by  the  divine 
element  ot  the  eocial  partnership.  And  here  we  find  that 
the  two  leading  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  the  god  to 
his  people  are  those  of  fatherhood  and  of  kingship.  We 
have  learned  to  look  on  Semitic  society  as  built  up  on  two 
bases — on  Idnship,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  system 
of  clans  or  gentes,  and  on  the  union  of  kins,  living  inter- 
mingled or  side  by  aide,  and  bound  together  by  common 
interests,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  state.  We  now  see 
that  the  clan  and  the  state  are  both  represented  in  religion : 
as  father  the  god  belongs  to  the  family  or  clan,  as  king 
he  belongs  to  the  state ;  and  in  each  sphere  of  the  social 
order  he  holds  the  position  of  highest  dignity.  Both  these 
conceptions  deserve  to  be  looked  at  and  illustrated  in  some 
detail. 

The  relation  of  a  father  to  his  children  has  a  moral  aa 
woU  08  a  physical  aspect,  and  each  of  these  must  be  taken 
into  iiooount  in  considering  what  the  fatherhood  of  the 
tribal  deity  meant  in  ancient  religion.  In  the  physical 
Mpoct  tbo  father  is  the  being  to  whom  the  child  owes  his 
lifo,  nnd  through  whom  he  traces  kinship  with  the  other 
tiH^tnbm  of  his  family  or  dao.  Tlie  antique  conception 
vl  kiunhip  iB  participation  in  one  blood,  which  passes  from 
MttMt  to  vi\iM  Mid  circulates  in  the  veins  of  every  member 

41  ktw  (Mnily.  TI'b  luiity  of  the  family  or  clan  is  viewed 
«  «  v4twk«l  unity,  for  the  blood  ia   the  life, — an  idea 

uu.iM»  h'  »»•  tntu  the  Old  Testament,'— and  it  ia  the  same 

\iL  ti.     Amonjt  Iho  Arabs  »lso  nn/s  U  used  of  the 

>•  itiM*  nttiiral  dMth  hia  lire  (]ej«rta  through  tbe 

>..'.  v.ii  nlirn  li«  Uilain  in  battle  "hh  life  Sowi  on 

>      KIniiUrly  Is  lut/aa  lahn  mUabm  mnina 

T»  ih*  uw  of  na/s  in  the  iciim  of  blood, 

'1  mnvmIihb  as  ni/ai,  chilJbtrth  ;  mtfii, 

ri  In  tha  HIM  of  lOdat  (BokhiLrl, 
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blood  and  therefore  the  same  life  that  is  shared  by  every 
descendant  of  the  common  ancestor.  The  idea  that  the 
race  has  a  life  of  its  own,  of  which  individual  lives  are  only 
parte,  is  expressed  even  more  clearly  by  picturing  the  race 
as  a  tree,  of  which  the  ancestor  is  the  root  or  stem  and 
iJie  descendants  the  branches.  This  figure  ia  used  by  all 
the  Semites,  and  is  very  common  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  the  Arabian  poets. 

The  moral  aspect  of  fatherhood,  again,  lies  in  the  social 
relations  and  obligations  which  flow  from  the  physical 
relationship — in  the  sanctity  of  the  tie  of  blood  which 
binds  together  the  whole  family,  and  in  the  patticnlar 
modification  of  this  tie  in  the  case  of  parent  and  child,  the 
parent  protecting  and  nourishing  the  child,  while  the  child 
owes  obedience  and  service  to  his  parent. 

In  Christianity,  and  already  in  the  spiritual  religion  of 

the   Hebrews,   the  idea   of  divine   fatherhood    is   entirely 

dissociated  from  the  physical  basis  of  natural  fatherhood. 

Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  but  he  was  not 

begotten ;  God-sonship  is  not  a  thing  of  nature  but  a  thing 

of  grace.     In  the  Old  Testament,  Israel  is  Jehovah's  son, 

and  Jehovah   is  hia  father  who  created  him ; '    but  this 

creation  is  not  a  physical  act,  it  refers  to  the  series  of 

gracious  deeds  by  which  Israel  was  shaped  into  a  nation. 

And  BO,  though  it  may  be  said  of  the  Israelites  as  a  whole, 

"  Te  are  the  children  of  Jehovah  your  God,"  *  this  sonahip 

ia  national,  not  personal,  and  the  individual  Israelite  has 

not  the  right  to  call  himself  Jehovah's  son. 

,■     But  in  heathen  religions  the  fatherhood  of  the  gods  is 

pihysical  fatherhood.     Among  the  Greeks,  for  example,  the 

'idea  that  the  gods  fashioned  men  out  of  clay,  as  potters 

/foshion  imaged,  is  relatively  modem.     The  older  conception 

f  is  that  the  races  of  men  have  gods  for  their  ancestors,  or 

'  Ho«.  li.  1 ;  Deut.  iixii.  6.  '  Dout  xiv.  I. 
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are  t)i3  children  of  the  earth,  the  commoii  mother  of  gods 
and  men,  so  that  men  are  really  of  the  stock  or  kin  of  the 
gods,'  That  the  same  conception  waa  familiar  to  the  older 
Semites  appears  from  the  Bible.  Jeremiah  describea 
idolaters  as  saying  to  a  stock,  Thou  art  my  father ;  and  to  a 
atone.  Thou  hast  brought  me  forth.*  In  the  ancient  poem, 
Num.  sxi.  29,  the  Moabites  are  called  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Chemosh,  and  at  a  much  more  recent  date  the 
prophet  Malachi  calls  a  heathen  woman  "  the  daughter  of 
a  strange  god."  *  These  phrases  are  doubtless  accommoda- 
tions to  the  langu^e  which  the  heathen  neighbours  of 
Israel  used  about  themselves ;  they  belong  to  an  age  when 
society  in  Syria  and  Palestine  was  still  maudy  organised 
on  the  tribal  system,  so  that  each  clan,  or  even  each  complex 
of  clans  forming  a  small  independent  people,  traced  back  its 
origin  to  a  great  first  father ;  and  they  indicate  that,  just 
SB  in  Greece,  this  father  or  apjfrjyi-n}':  of  the  race  waa 
commonly  identified  with  the  god  of  the  race.  With  tbia 
it  accords  that  in  the  judgment  of  most  modern  enquirers 
several  names  of  deities  appear  in  the  old  genealogies  of 
nations  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Edom,  for  example,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Edomites,  was  identified  by  the  HehrewH 
with  Esau  the  brother  of  Jacob,  but  to  the  heathen  he  waa 
a  god,  as  appears  from  the  theophorous  proper  name 
Obededom,  "  worshipper  of  Edoto."  *     Tlie  remaina  of  such 

'  S«  detaiU  and  refarBncoa  in  Prellar-Bobort,  Qnethueh»  MyUiel.  (1887)   ] 
i.  78  tqi- 

'Jot.  ii.  27.  •M«l.  ii.  11. 

'  BSthgDii,  BeUrdgt  air  SenUxtdun  Ikligianag.  p.  10,  objeota  that  not  1 
>11  Dames  compoimded  with  I^V  tre  tlieophoroua.     And  it  is  true  that  o 
the  Nabstsau  inscriptions  \re  liiid  names  of  this  form  in  which  the  secoiii 
olemotit  is  the  name  of  a  king ;  but  this  is  in  a  statu  of  socioty  where  th 
Idng  was  revered  m  at  least  qtiaii-divine,  atid  where  the  apotheosis  of  dead  J 
kings  was  not  unknown.     Cf.  Weilh.  p.  2  ig.;  Euting,  Ifabai,  Itixhr.  p.  . 
S2  tq.  ;  and  03]wciill)'  Clennont-Oanneau,  Sm.  d'Jrehiol.  Or.  L  39  sgq.     It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  tbat  in  questions  of  the  history  of  religion,    ' 

imenta  deriTcd  from  names  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  inconclusive ; 
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mythology  are  naturally  few  in  records  which  have  come 
to  U8  through  the  monotheistic  Hebrews.  On  the  other 
band,  the  extant  fragmenta  of  Phoenician  and  Babylonian 
cosmogonies  date  from  a  time  when  tribal  religion  and  the 
connection  of  individual  gods  with  particular  kindreds  was 
foigotten  or  had  fallen  into  the  hacl^round.  But  in  a 
generalised  form  the  notion  that  men  are  the  ofTBpring  of 
the  gods  still  held  its  ground.  In  the  Phoenician  coBm<^ODy 
of  Philo  BybliuB  it  does  so  in  a  confused  shape,  due  to  the 
author's  euhemerism,  that  is,  to  his  theory  that  deities  are 
nothing  more  than  deified  men  who  had  been  great  bene- 
factors to  their  species.  But  euhemerism  itself  can  ariae, 
as  an  explanation  of  popular  religion,  only  where  the  old 
gods  are  regarded  as  akin  to  men,  and  where,  therefore,  the 
deification  of  human  benefactors  does  not  involve  any  such 
patent  absurdity  as  on  our  way  of  thinking.  Again,  in  the 
Chaldsan  l^end  preserved  hy  Berosus,'  the  belief  that 
men  arc  of  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  expressed  in  a  form  too 
crude  not  to  be  very  ancient ;  for  animals  as  well  as  men 
are  said  to  have  been  formed  out  of  clay  niingled  with  the 
blood  of  a  decapitated  deity.     Here  we  have  a  blood-kinship 

poasible,  though  siirsly  very  improlulile,  that  th«  oatioDsl  n&me  D11K 
(always  written  pltne)  means  "men,"  Arabic  andtn,  and  is  diflereat  from 
tbe  god-nama  DIM  ;  see  Noldeke  In  ZDMO.  xlii.  470. 

Aa  examples  oF  god-namea  in  the  genealogies  oF  Oenesta,  I  haro  olnewhere 
adduced  Uz  (Gen.  uii.  21,  xxivi.  23  ;  LXX,  n?,  n£,  R( ;  and  in  Job  i  1, 
AB*mil  =  'Anrj  (Kinsiip,  201J  and  Ysnah  (Gen.  xiiti.  H)=TBgliuth.  The 
second  of  these  identiiications  is  accepted  hj  Noldeko,  but  rejected  by 
Lagardc,  MiUh.  ii  77,  Bildung  der  Nomina,  p.  124.  The  othEF  baa  been 
critidaed  by  Niildeke,  ZDMO.  iL  184,  bnt  his  remarks  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  conclusive.  That  the  Arabian  goil  is  a  mere  person irii?attan  of  Time  is 
a  bard  saying,  and  the  view  that  'au^  or  'aitda  in  tba  line  of  al.A'aha  is 
derived  bum  the  muna  oF  the  god,  which  Noldeke  Rnds  to  bu  "doch  etwaa 
biiarr,"  has  at  least  the  autiiority  of  Ibn  al-Kalbi  as  cited  by  Jauhari,  and 
more  clearly  in  the  Ziadn,  A  god  \yp  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  aiite- 
dilavian  Cainsu  (Gen.  v.  0)  appears  In  Himyariijo  iusoriptioiis ;  ZDltO. 

L  Se !  CIS.  iv.  p.  20. 

'  MnUer,  Ft.  Bist.  Gr.  ii.  407  sq. 


of  gods  men  and  beasts,  a  belief  which  has  points  of  contAct 
with  the  lowest  forms  of  Bavage  religion. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  idea  of  a  physical  affinity  between 
the  gods  and  men  in  general  is  more  modem  than  that  of 
affinity  between  particular  gods  and  their  worshippers ;  and 
the  survival  of  the  idea  in  a  generalised  form,  after  men's 
religion  had  ceased  to  be  strictly  dependent  on  tribal  con- 
nection, is  in  itself  a  proof  that  belief  in  their  descent  from 
the  blood  of  the  gods  was  not  confined  to  this  or  that  clan, 
but  was  a  widespread  feature  in  the  old  tribal  religions  of 
the  Semites,  too  deeply  interwoven  with  the  whole  system 
of  faith  and  practice  to  be  altogether  thrown  aside  when 
the  community  of  the  same  woi-ship  ceased  to  be  purely 
one  of  kinship. 

That  this  was  really  the  case  will  be  seen  more  clearly 

when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  common  features  of  Semitic 

ritual,  and  especially  of  the  ritual  use  of  blood,  which  is 

the  primitive  symbol  of  kinship.     Meantime  let  ns  observe 

that  there  is  yet  another  form  in  which   the  idea  of  divine 

descent   survived  the   breaking   up   of    the   tribal  system 

among  the  northern  Semites.     When  this  took  place,  the 

WDtBhippera  of    one  god,    being   now  men   of    different 

tuuireds,  vinited  by   political   bonds   instead   of  bonds  of 

hlood,  could  not  be  all  thought  of  as  children  of  the  god. 

Bft  ms  no  longer  their   father  but  their  king.     But  as 

^  iatiei  <rf  »  mixed  community  were  in  their  origin  the 

-,  ^™  qI  the  more  influential  families,  the  members  of 

^^^^i^j^t  still  tnice  their  origin  to  the  family 

,  ^  ^t  •    ^  pedigree  matter  of  aristocnilic  pride. 

t  ^  w)t^  houses  among  the  Greeks  loog  con- 

^^  rtffft  back  to  a  diviife  forefather,  and 

^MVi  «»»g  tl»6  Semitea     We  are  told 

~^-|,^n'  tiat  the  rojal  bouse  of  Tyiv 


and  the  nobleat  families  of  Cartb^e  chumed  descent  from 
the  Tynan  Baal ;  among  the  Aramxan  sovereigns  of 
Damascus,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  we  Had  more  than  one 
Ben-hadad,  "  son  of  the  god  Eiidad,"  and  at  Zenjirii  the 
king  Bar-HKB  seems  from  his  name  to  claim  descent  from 
the  god  RKB-EL,'  Among  the  later  Araniffana  names 
like  Eorlaha,  "  son  of  God,"  Barba'shmiD,  "  son  of  the  Lord 
of  Heaven,"  Borate,  "  son  of  Ate,"  are  not  uncommon.  At 
Palmyra  we  have  Earnebo,  "  son  of  Nebo,"  Barshamsh, 
"  eon  of  the  Sun-god " ;  and  ia  Ezra  ii.  the  eponym  of  a 
family  of  temple  slaves  ia  Barkos,  "  son  of  the  god  Caiis." 
Whether  any  definite  idea  waa  attached  to  such  names  in 
later  times  is  doubtful ;  perhaps  tlielr  diH'usion  Vfas  due  to 
the  constant  tendency  of  the  masses  to  copy  aristocratic 
names,  which  is  as  prevalent  in  the  East  as  among 
ourselves.* 

*  For  the  god-wiubip  of  Assyrian  mODOroliB,  lee  Tiele,  Babslaniich-Aagyr, 
Oaeh.  p.  492, 

■  Among  the  Hebrews  Mid  Ph<eiiicUn«  peraona!  names  of  tUto  type  do 
not  appear;  we  Lave,  however,  the  woman's  name  bp^TIl,  " daughter  of 
Bmal,"  CIS.  pt.  i,  Nos.  460,  727,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worshipper  is 
called  brother  (that  is,   kiosman]  or  aiaUr  of  Llio  god  in  auch  names  as 

the  pbcenician  ifen,  ruicn,  Din ;  nbofin,  T^yonn,  mpicnn,  n^nn, 

niTin,  "sister  of  Tanith,"  and  the  Hebrew  PKTI,  n'flK.  A  aingular  and 
puzzling  claaa  of  theophorons  names  ara  t^ose  which  hare  the  fortu  of  on 
Arabio  lamya  ;  as  Abibaol,  ' '  fath'ir  of  Baal. "  It  has  been  common  to 
erade  the  diScoltj  h;  rendering  "  my  father  is  Baal";  but  this  view  breaks 
dowcbeforosncbaivomui'siiaineaspC'MDtK'^/'S.  No.  881),  mother  of  the 
god  Eahmun.  See  Nuldeke  in  ZDUO.  ilii.  (1888)  p.  4S0,  who  seems  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  "  father"  has  here  some metaphorii^  scnKS,  comjiaring 
Geo.  xlv.  8.  For  a;  own  part  I  haiard  the  conjecture  that  the  konya  wsa 
in  practice  used  as  equivalent  to  the  patronymic ;  the  costooi  of  calling  the 
eldest  son  after  the  grandfather  was  no  widespread  that  M,  son  of  N,  waa 
pretty  soie  to  bo  known  also  as  M,  father  of  N,  and  the  latter,  as  the  more 
polite  form  of  address,  might  very  well  come  to  supersede  the  patronymic 
altogether.  I  think  there  are  some  traces  of  this  in  Arabic  ;  the  ])oot  'Amrb. 
Kulthum  addraases  the  king  'Amr  b.  Hind  as  Abu  Hind  (Hoall.  1.  23).  In 
Hebrew  the  pTHfuica  <3t{i  *nKt  tDH  are  used  in  farming  names  of  womeo  u 
well  as  men,  and  so  in  Phieniclan  Abibaal  may  be  a  woman's  name  {CIS, 
Ko.  387),  aa  'h'SIVt,  ^^D3M  are  in  tlimyntitic  (CIS.  pt.  iv.  Nos.  6,  86); 
but  for  tluB  linguistic  peculiarity  Nbldeke  has  adduced  satisfactory  analogiea. 
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The  belief  that  all  the  members  of  a  clan  are  eona  and 
daughters  of  its  god,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  survive 
longest  iu  Arabia,  where  the  tribe  was  never  lost  in  the 
state,  and  kinship  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Mohammed 
to  be  the  one  sacred  bond  of  social  unity.  In  point  of 
fact  many  Arabian  tribes  bear  the  names  of  gods,  or  of 
celestial  bodies  worshipped  as  gods,  and  their  members  are 
styled  "  sonB  of  Hobal,"  "  sons  of  the  Full  Moon,"  and  the 
lilte.'  There  is  no  adequate  reason  for  refusing  to  explain 
thesi?  names,  or  at  least  the  older  ones  among  them,  on 
the  analogy  of  the  similar  clan-names  found  among  the 
northern  Semites ;  for  Arabian  ritual,  aa  well  as  that  of 
Palestine  and  Syria,  involves  in  its  origin  a.  belief  in  the 
kinship  of  the  god  and  his  worshippers.  In  the  later  agen 
of  Arabian  heathenism,  however,  of  which  alone  we  have 
any  full  accounts,  religion  had  come  to  be  very  much  dis- 
sociated from  tribal  feeling,  mainly,  it  would  seem,  in 
consequence  of  the  extensive  migrations  which  took  place 
in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  and  carried  tribes  far  away 
from  the  fixed  sanctuaries  of  the  gods  of  their  fathers.' 
Men  forgot  their  old  worship,  and  aa  the  names  of  goda 
were  also  used  as  individual  proper  names,  the  divine 
ancestor,  even"  before  Islam,  had  generally  sunk  to  the  rank 
of  a  mere  man.  But  though  the  later  Arabs  worshipped 
gods  that  were  not  the  gods  of  their  fathers,  and  tribes  of 
alien  blood  were  often  found  gathered  together  on  festival 

'  S«s  Kiruhip,  p.  205  sqj,,  uid  WellhauBeo,  Keideutium,  p.  4  iqq.,  vho 
aiplains  »U  «noh  nimes  u  due  to  omUsion  ot  the  prafla  'Abd  or  the  like. 
In  somo  oases  thu  probtbl;  ia  so,  but  it  must  not  be  uBamed  that  brcaiua 
the  ums  tribe  is  coUsd  (for  example)  'Auf  or  'Abd  'Auf  indifferenClj,  Buia 
'Auf  is  a  contraction  of  Bann  'Abd  'Anf.  It  is  quite  logical  that  the  sotlB 
of  'Auf  form  the  ooUeotiTa  body  of  hia  worshippors ;  of.  Uil.  iii.  17  ;  uid 
for  the  oollactive  use  of 'abd  cr.  Hamata,  p.  312,  first  verse,  Pera 
indicating  god-aonship  are  lacking  in  Arabia  ;  see  on  supposed  Sabaian 
axamplM  ZDMO.  xxxvii.  16. 

'  See  WellhaiiBon,  ul  lupro,  p.  IS2  iq.,  and  compara  1  Sam.  n?i.  19. 
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occasions  at  the  great  pilgrim  shrines,  there  are  manjr 
evidences  that  all  Arabic  deities  were  originally  tho  goda 
of  particular  kins,  and  that  the  bond  of  religion  was 
originally  coextensive  with  tho  bond  of  blood. 

A  main  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  duties  of 
Uood  were  the  only  duties  of  absolute  and  indefeasible 
sanctity.  The  Arab  warrior  in  the  ages  immediately  pre- 
ceding Islam  was  very  deficient  in  religion  in  the  ordinary 
senae  of  the  word ;  he  was  little  occupied  with  the  things 
of  the  godfl  and  negUgent  in  matters  of  ritual  worship. 
Bnt  be  had  a  truly  religious  reverence  for  his  clan,  and  a 
kinsman's  blood  was  to  him  a  thing  holy  and  inviolable. 
This  apparent  paradox  becomes  at  once  intelligible  when 
yiew  it  in  the  light  of  the  antique  conception,  that  the 
id  his  worshippers  make  up  a  society  in  which  the 
character  of  sanctity  is  impressed  on  the  relations  of 
worshippexs  to  one  another  as  on  their  relations  to 
Uieir  god.  The  original  rehgions  society  was  the  kindred 
group,  and  all  the  duties  of  kinship  were  part  of  religion. 
And  so  even  when  the  clan-god  had  fttllen  into  the  back- 
ground and  was  little  remembered,  the  type  of  a  clan- 
religion  was  still  maintained  in  the  enduring  sanctity  of 
the  kindred  bond.* 

Again,  the  primitive  connection  of  religion  with  kindred 
is  attested  by  the  existence  of  priesthoods  confined  to  men 
of   one  clan   or  family,  which    in    many  cases  was  of  a 

'  When  tlie  oracle  at  Tsbala  foibadB  the  poet  Imraiittaia  to  make  war 
on  the  slayers  of  his  father,  he  broke  the  lot  anil  dashed  the  pieces  tn  the 
face  of  the  god,  exclaiming  nith  a  gross  and  insnlting  expletiTB,  "If  it 
had  been  thy  father  that  was  killed,  thoa  wouldat  not  hare  refused  me 
vetigeanoe."  The  respeot  for  the  sanctity  of  blood  overrides  retpeat  for  a 
god  who,  by  taking  no  interest  in  the  poet's  blood-fond,  has  ahowD  that  ha 
has  no  feeling  of  kindred  for  the  murdered  man  and  bis  son.  Imraulcais's 
act  does  not  ahow  that  he  was  impioud,  bnt  only  that  kinship  wan  the 
principle  of  his  religion.  That  with  such  principles  he  consulted  tho  orucle 
of  a  strange  god  at  all,  ia  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  his  army 
wu  a  miscellaneons  band  of  hirelings  and  broken  men  of  varions  tribes. 
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different  blood  from  the  class  of  the  worshippers.  Casea 
of  this  Bort  are  common,  not  only  among  the  Arabe,*  but 
among  the  other  Semites  also,  and  generally  throughout 
the  ancient  world.  Id  such  cases  the  priestly  clan  may 
often  represent  the  original  kindred  group  which  waa  once 
in  exclusive  poBsessIon  of  the  sacra  of  the  god,  and  con- 
tinued to  adminiBter  them  after  worshippers  from  without 
van  admitted  to  the  religion. 

And  further,  it  will  appear  when  we  come  to  the 
Bubjuot  of  sacrifice,  that  when  tribes  of  different  blood 
worshipped  at  the  same  sanctuary  and  adored  the  same 
god,  they  yet  held  themselves  apart  from  one  another  and 
did  not  engage  in  any  common  act  that  united  them  in 
religious  fellowship.  The  circle  of  worship  was  stilJ  the 
kin,  though  the  deity  worshipped  was  not  of  the  kin,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  two  kindreds  could  form  a  rehgious 
fusion  was  by  a  covenant  ceremony,  in  which  it  was 
symbolically  set  forth  that  they  were  no  longer  twain,  but 
of  one  blood.  It  is  oleur,  therefore,  that  amoi^  the  Arabs 
the  circle  of  religious  solidarity  was  originally  the  group 
ot  kinsmen,  and  it  needs  no  proof  that,  this  being  so,  the 
I  gad  Unwlf  must  have  been  conceived  as  united  to  his 
^HmhMBIKB  by  the  bond  of  blood,  as  their  great  kinsmait, 
^^^(ipigf'i^ooifically  aa  their  great  ancestor. 

U  k  often  said   that  the  original  Semitic  conception 
<l   Un   ipMlhmd    was   abstract  and   transcendental;    that 
Ar^n    religion  with    its   poetic    mythology   drew 
k  i^^ttu  iuto  the  sphere  of  nature  and  of  human 
>  *«tii^<.in  Always  showed  an  opposite  tendency, 
h  fcK  rMtwvu  lh«  gods  as  far  as  possible  from 
^  w**«twipd  within  itself  from  the  first  the 
i  tbvtMirt  'iWfaiu.     According  to  this  view,  the 
»irf  ^Nttitlc  religion,  that  is,  all  expres- 
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sioDB  which  in  their  literal  sense  imply  that  the  gods  have 
a  physical  nature  cognate  to  that  of  man,  are  explainod 
away  aa  mere  allegory,  and  it  is  urged,  in  proof  of  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
conceptions  of  the  divine  nature,  that  myths  like  those  of 
the  Aryans,  in  which  goda  act  like  men,  mingle  with  men, 
and  in  fact  live  a  common  life  with  mankind,  have  little 
OP  no  place  in  Semitic  religion.  But  all  this  is  mere 
unfounded  assumption.  It  is  true  that  the  remains  of 
ancient  Semitic  mytholc^  are  not  very  numerous ;  but 
mythology  cannot  be  preserved  without  literature,  and  an 
early  literature  of  Semitic  heathenism  doe  a  not  exist. 
The  one  exception  is  the  cuneiform  literature  of  Babylonia, 
and  in  it  we  find  fragments  of  a  copious  mythology.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  there  is  not  much  mythology  in  the  poetry 
of  heathen  Arabia  ]  but  Arabian  poetry  has  little  to  do 
with  religion  at  all :  it  dates  from  the  extreme  decadence 
of  the  old  heathenism,  and  is  preserved  to  us  only  in  the 
collections  formed  by  Mohammedan  scholars,  who  were 
careful  to  avoid  or  obliterate  as  far  as  possible  the  traces 
of  their  fathers'  idolatry.  That  the  Semites  never  had  a 
mythological  epic  poetry  comparable  to  that  of  the  Greeks 
ia  admitted ;  but  the  character  of  the  Semitic  genius,  which 
is  deficient  in  plastic  power  and  in  the  faculty  of  sustained 
and  orderly  effort,  is  enougli  to  account  for  the  fact.  We 
cannot  draw  inferences  for  religion  from  the  absence  of 
an  elaborate  mytholi^ ;  the  question  is  whether  there  are 
not  traces,  in  however  crude  a  form,  of  the  mythological 
point  of  view.  And  this  question  must  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  I  must  not  turn  aside  now  to  speak  at 
large  of  Semitic  myths,  but  it  is  to  the  point  to  observe 
that  there  do  exist  remains  of  myths,  and  not  only  of 
myths  but  of  sacred  usages,  involving  a  conception  of  the 
divine  beings  and  their  rektion  with  man  which  entirely 
4 
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justifieB  ue  in  taking  the  kinship  of  men  with  gods  in  its 
literal  and  physical  sense,  exactly  as  in  Greece.     In  Greece 

the  loves  of  the  gods  witli  the  daughters  of  men  were 
referred  to  remote  antiquity,  but  in  Babylon  the  god  Bel 
was  still,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  provided  with  a  human 
wife,  who  spent  the  night  in  his  temple  and  with  whom 
he  was  believed  to  share  hie  couch.^  In  one  of  the  few 
fragments  of  old  mythology  which  have  been  transplanted 
unaltered  into  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  read  of  the  sons 
of  gods  who  took  wives  of  the  daughters  of  men,  and  be- 
came the  fathers  of  the  renowned  heroes  of  ancient  daya 
Such  a  hero  is  the  Izdubar  of  Babylonian  myth,  to  whom 
the  great  goddess  Ishtar  did  not  disdain  to  offer  her  band. 
Arabian  tradition  presents  similar  legends.  The  clan  of 
'Amr  b.  Yarbu'  was  descended  from  a  sCldt,  or  she-demon, 
who  became  the  wife  of  their  human  father,  but  suddenly 
disappeared  from  him  on  seeing  a  flash  of  lightning.*  In 
this  connection  the  distinction  between  gods  and  demi' 
is  immaterial;  the  demi-gods  are  of  divine  kind,  though 
they  have  not  attained  to  the  fidl  position  of  deities  with 
a  recoguised  circle  of  worshippers.^ 

There  is  then  a  great  variety  of  evidence  to  show  thai; 
the  type  of  religion  which  is  founded  on  kinebip,  and  in 
which  the  deity  and  his  worshippers  make  up  a  society 
united  by  the  bond  of  blood,  was  widely  prevalent,  and 

'  Herod.  L  ISl  sq.  Tbia  w  not  mom  realistic  than  tho  custom  of  |bi>> 
ridiuft  tlio  Herciilea  (BanJ)  ot  SanliuloB  with  >  'hone,  on  wliiuh  lie  rode  out 
to  huDtI>7  ni){ht  (Tkc.  jinn.  lii.  13  ;  cf.  Oia.  Anhtd.  187fl,  p.  179  iiq.). 

*  Ibn  Doreid,  f  ildb  al-ithlitae,  p.  130.  It  ia  itnpliad  that  the  dcmoniic 
wire  WHS  of  lightning  Itind.  Elsewhere  bIso  the  tClSi  eeems  to  be  ■  fiety 
■ooraliing  being.  Id  Ibn  Hiebun,  p.  27, 1.  14,  the  AbyEoiniui  hosts  reaambls 
Sa'ali  beuuse  tliej  ravage  the  country  vritb  Gre,  and  the  green  tree*  ate 
•corcbed  up  berore  tbem.  See  also  Baaniuaaon,  Addit.  p.  71,  1.  IS  of  tha 
Ar.  text. 

'  Modern  legends  of  tnarriago  or  courtship  between  men  and  jinn. 
Doughty,  ii,  191  tq.  ;  ZDPF.  x.  81.  Whether  suob  marriiigos  are  Uwful  b 
•olcninly  diacuased  by  Mohammedan  jurists. 
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that  at  an  early  date,  among  all  the  Semitic  peoples.  But 
the  force  of  the  evidence  goes  further,  and  leaves  do 
teaecmable  doubt  that  among  the  Semites  this  was  the 
type  of  religion,  out  of  whicli  all  other  types 
That  it  was  bo  is  particularly  clear  as  regards 
i,  where  we  have  found  the  conception  of  the  circle 
of  worship  and  the  circle  of  kindred  as  identical  to  be 
so  deeply  rooted  that  it  dominated  the  practical  side  of 
reUgioQ,  even  after  men  worshipped  deities  that  were  not 
kindred  gods.  But  among  the  other  branches  of  the 
Semites  also,  the  connection  between  religion  and  kinship 
is  often  manifested  in  forms  that  cannot  be  explained 
except  by  reference  to  a  primitive  stage  of  society,  in 
which  the  circle  of  blood  relations  was  also  the  circle 
of  all  religious  and  social  unity.  Nations,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  clans,  are  not  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  kinship,  and  yet  the  Semitic  nations 
habitually  feigned  themselves  to  be  of  one  kin,  and 
their  national  religions  are  deeply  imbued,  both  in 
legend  and  in  ritual,  with  the  idea  that  the  god  and 
his  worshippers  are  of  one  stock,  This,  I  apprehend, 
is  good  evidence  that  the  fimdaiueutal  lines  of  all 
Semitic  religion  were  laid  down,  long  before  the  begin- 
nings of  authentic  history,  in  that  earliest  stage  of 
society  when  kinship  was  the  only  recognised  type  of 
permanent  friendly  relation  between  man  and  man,  and 
therefore  the  only  type  on  which  it  was  possible  to 
frame  the  conception  of  a  permanent  friendly  relation 
between  a  group  of  men  and  a  supernatural  being. 
That  all  human  societies  have  been  developed  from 
this  stage  i.^  now  generally  recognised ;  and  the  evidence 
shows  that  amongst  the  Semites  the  historical  forms  of 
religion  can  be  traced  back  to  such  a  stage. 

Becent  researches  into  the  history  of  the  family  render 
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it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  physical 
kinship  between  the  god  and  his  worshippers,  of  which 
tracea  are  found  all  over  the  Semitic  area,  was  originallj 
conceived  as  fatherhood.  It  was  the  motlier's,  not  the 
father's,  blood  which  formed  the  original  bond  of  kinship 
among  the  Semites  as  among  other  early  peoples,  and  in 
this  st^e  of  society,  if  the  tribal  deity  was  thought  of 
as  the  parent  of  the  stock,  a  goddess,  not  a  god,  would 
necessarily  have  been  the  object  of  worship.  In  point 
of  fact,  goddesses  play  a  great  part  in  Semitic  religion, 
and  that  not  merely  in  the  subordinate  rdle  of  wives  of 
the  gods ;  it  is  also  noticeable  that  in  various  parts  of 
the  Semitic  field  we  find  deities  originally  female  changing 
their  sejc  and  becoming  gods,  as  if  with  the  change  in  the 
rule  of  human  kinship.'  So  long  as  kinship  was  traced 
through  the  mother  alone,  a  male  deity  of  common  stock 
with  his  worshippers  could  only  be  their  cousin,  or,  in  the 
language  of  that  stage  of  society,  their  brother.  This  in 
tact  is  the  relationship  between  gods  and  men  asserted  by 
Pindar,  when  he  ascribes  to  both  alike  a  common  mother 
Earth,  and  among  the  Semites  a  trace  of  the  same  point 
of  view  may  be  seen  in  the  class  of  proper  names  which 
designate  their  bearers  as  "brother"  or  "sister"  of  a  deity.' 
If  this  be  so,  we  must  distinguish  the  religious  significance 
belonging  to  tlie  wider  and  older  conception  of  kinship 
between  the  deity  and  the  race  that  worshipped  him,  from 
the  special  and  more  advanced  ideas,  conformed  to  a  highw 
stage  of  social  development,  that  were  added  when  the 
kindred  god  came  to  be  revered  as  a  father. 

Some  of  the  most  notable  and  constant  features  o£> 
all  ancient  heathenism,  and  indeed  of  all  nature-religionfl^- 

'  See  Kinthip,  p.  SD2  tqq. ,  note  8.     1  bolt  to  [etuis  to  thU  subject  on  %■ 
future  opjiotliiiiity. 

*  Sm  above,  i<.  (S,  uoU  & 
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from  the  totemism  of  savages  upward,  find  their  sufficient 
CKplimatioQ  in  the  physical  kinship  that  iiiiitcs  tho  hvunan 
and  superhuman  members  of  the  same  religious  mid  social 
commiiiiity,  without  reference  to  the  special  doctrine  of 
divine  fatherhood.  From  this  point  of  view  the  nutural 
Bolidarity  of  the  god  and  his  worshippers,  which  htis  been 
already  enlai^ed  upon  eib  characteristic  of  antique  religion, 
at  once  becomes  intelligible;  the  indissoluble  Imnd  that 
tmites  men  lo  their  god  is  the  some  bond  of  blood-fellow- 
ship which  in  early  society  is  the  one  binding  link 
between  man  and  man,  and  the  one  sacred  principle  of 
moral  obligation.  And  thus  we  see  that  even  in  its 
rudest  forms  religion  was  a  monil  force;  the  powers 
that  man  reveres  were  on  the  side  of  social  order  and 
tribal  law ;  and  the  fear  of  the  gode  was  a  motive  to 
enforce  the  lawB  of  euclety,  which  were  also  the  laws  of 
morality. 

But  though  the  earUest  nature  -  religion  was  fully 
identified  with  the  earliest  morality,  it  was  not  fitted 
to  raise  morality  towards  higher  ideals ;  and  instead  of 
leading  tlie  way  in  social  and  ethical  progress,  it  was  often 
content  to  follow  or  even  to  lag  behind.  Eeligious  feeling 
is  naturally  conservative,  for  it  is  bound  up  with  old 
custom  and  usage ;  and  the  gods,  who  are  approached 
only  in  traditional  ritual,  and  invoked  as  giving  sanction 
to  long-established  principles  of  conduct,  seem  always  to 
be  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  averse  to  change.  Among 
the  Semites,  as  among  other  races,  religion  often  came  to 
work  against  a  higher  morality,  not  because  it  was  in 
its  essence  a  [wwer  for  evil,  but  because  it  clung  to  the 
obsolete  ethical  standard  of  a  bygone  sl^e  of  society. 
To  our  better  judgment,  for  example,  one  of  the  most 
■^  offensive  features  in  tribal  rahgion  ia  its  particularism ; 
H  a  man  is  held  answerable  to  bis  god  for  wrong  done  to 
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a  member  o£  his  own  kindred  or  political  community,  but 
he  may  deceive,  rob,  or  kill  an  alien  without  offence  to 
religion ;  the  deity  cares  only  for  his  own  kinsfolk.  This 
is  a  very  narrow  morality,  and  we  are  tempted  to  call  it 
sheer  immorality.  But  such  a  judgment  woidd  be  alto- 
gether false  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  The  lai^er 
morality  which  embraces  all  mankind  has  its  basis  in 
habita  of  loyalty,  love,  and  self-sacrifice,  which  were 
originally  formed  and  grew  strong  in  the  narrower  circle 
of  the  family  or  the  clan ;  and  the  part  which  the  religion 
of  kinship  played  in  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  these  habits,  is  one  of  the  greatest  services  it  has 
done  to  human  progress.  This  service  it  was  able  to 
render  because  the  gods  were  themselves  members  of 
the  kin,  and  the  man  who  was  untrue  to  kindred  duty 
had  to  reckon  with  them  aa  with  his  human  clansmen. 

An  eloquent  French  writer  has  recently  quoted  with 
approval,  and  applied  to  the  begimungs  of  Semitic  religion, 
the  words  of  Statius,  Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor^ 
"  Man  fancied  liimself  surrounded  by  euemies  whom  he 
sought  to  appease."  But  however  true  it  is  that  savage 
man  feels  himself  to  be  environed  by  innumerable  dangers 
which  he  does  not  understand,  and  so  personifies  as  invisible 
or  mysterious  enemies  of  more  than  human  power,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  attempt  to  appease  these  powers  is  the  founda- 
tion of  religion.  From  the  earliest  times,  reUgion,  aa  distinct 
from  magic  or  sorcery,  addresses  itself  to  kindred  and 
friendly  beings,  who  may  indeed  be  angry  with  their  people 
for  a  time,  but  are  always  placable  except  to  the  enemies 
of  their  worshippers  or  to  renegade  members  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  not  with  a  vague  fear  of  unknown  powers, 
but  with  a  loving  reverence  for  known  gods  who  are  knit 
to  their  worshippers  by  strong  bonds  of  kinship,  that 
'  Konati,  UM.  d'ltratl,  i.  29. 
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religion  in  the  only  truo  sense  of  the  word  begins. 
Beligion  in  Ibis  aense  is  not  the  child  of  terror ;  and 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  savage's  dread  of  lui- 
Been  foes  is  as  absolute  and  fundamental  in  the  earliest 
as  in  the  latest  stages  of  development.  It  lb  only  in 
times  of  social  dissolution,  as  in  the  last  age  of  the 
small  Semitic  atatee,  wtien  men  and  their  gods  were 
alike  powerless  before  the  advance  of  the  Aasyrians,  that 
magical  superstitions  based  on  mere  terror,  or  rites 
designed  to  conciliate  alien  gods,  invade  the  sphere  of 
tribal  or  national  religion.  In  better  times  the  religion 
of  the  tribe  or  state  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
private  and  foreign  superstitions  or  magical  rites  that 
savage  terror  may  dictate  to  the  individual  Keligion 
is  not  an  arbitrary  relation  of  the  individual  man  to  a 
superoaturai  power,  it  is  a  relation  of  all  the  members 
of  a  community  to  a  power  that  has  the  good  of  the 
community  at  heart,  and  protects  its  law  and  moral 
order.  This  distinction  seem  a  to  have  escaped  some 
modem  theorists,  but  it  was  plain  enough  to  the  common 
sense  of  antiquity,  in  which  private  and  magical  auperati- 
tions  were  habitually  regarded  as  offences  against  morals 
and  the  state.  It  is  not  only  in  Israel  that  we  find  the 
suppreaaion  of  magical  ritee  to  be  one  of  the  first  cares  o! 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom,  or  see  the  introduction  of 
foreign  worships  treated  as  a  heinous  crime.  In  both 
respecte  the  law  of  Israel  is  the  law  of  every  well-ordered 
ancient  community. 

In  the  historical  stage  of  Semitic  religion  the  kinship 
of  the  deity  vrith  hia  or  her  people  is  specified  as  father- 
hood or  motherhood,  the  former  conception  predominating, 
in  accordance  with  the  later  rule  tliat  aaaigned  the  son  to 
bis  father'a  stock.  Under  the  law  of  male  kinship  woman 
takes  a  subordinate  place ;  the  father  is  the  natural  head 


of  the  family,  and  superior  to  the  mother,  and  aocordiugl; 

the  chief  place  iu  religion  usually  belongs,  not  to  a  mother- 
goddess,  but  to  a  father-god.  At  the  same  time  the  concep- 
tion of  the  goddess-mother  was  not  unknown,  uod  seems 
to  be  attached  to  cults  which  go  back  to  the  ages  of 
polytindi-y  and  female  kinship.  The  Babylonian  Ishtar  in 
her  oldest  form  ia  such  u  mother-goddess,  unmarried,  or 
rather  choosing  her  temporary  partners  at  will,  the  queen 
head  and  firstborn  of  all  gods.'  She  is  the  mother  of  the 
gods  and  also  the  mother  of  men,  who,  in  the  Chaldsean 
flood-legends,  mourns  ovei-  the  death  of  her  offspring. 
In  like  manner  the  Carthaginians  worshipped  a  "great 
mother,"  who  seems  to  be  identical  with  Tanith-Artemie, 
the  "  heavenly  vii^in,"  *  and  the  Arabian  Lat  was 
worshipped  by  the  Nabatceana  as  mother  of  the  gods,  and 
miist  be  identified  with  the  virgin-mother,  whose  worship 
at  Petra  is  described  by  Epiphanius.^ 

'  Tisle,  BabyloKueh-JisyriMh*  Oeaeh.  p.  G23. 

•  rar\  a»,  CIS.  No».  196,  SaO  ;  or.  No.  177.  Tha  identilicaHcin  o( 
Tuottli  with  Artemis  appears  from  No.  116,  wliere  n3n*13V  =  '^'''^'^^'i  "'■'^ 
is  conSmnl  by  the  prominence  of  the  vi'rgo  eteltatU  or  mim#»  virginali  in 
the  Eater  cults  of  Punio  Africa.  The  identification  of  the  mother  of  the  gods 
with  the  heavenly  virgin,  i.e.  the  unmarried  goddess,  is  confirmed  if  not 
aheolntel;  demanded  hj  Aug.  Oiv.  Dei,  ii  4.  At  Carthage  she  seems  also 
to  be  identical  with  Dido,  of  whom  as  a  goddess  more  in  another  connection. 
Sea  Hoffmann,  Uet.  dnigt  Phtcn.  Jnsthrr.  p.  32  aq.  The  foiil  typo  of  worship 
corres]Knidiug  to  the  conception  of  the  goddesa  as  polyandrous  prevaUed  at 
Sicca  Veneris,  and  Aiigustin  speaks  with  indignation  of  the  incredible 
obscenity  of  the  songs  that  accompanied  the  worship  of  the  Carthaginian 
mother-goddess ;  but  perhapa  this  is  not  wholly  to  be  set  down  as  of  Punic 
origin,  for  the  gonerat  laxity  on  the  point  of  female  chastity  in  which  such  a 
type  of  worship  originites  has  always  been  characltiristic  of  Ncrtli  Africa  (sen 
TUsot,  la  Prov.  dJ/ri^ue,  i.  477). 

•DeVogiiJ,£jrr.  Cmir.  lusor.  Nab.  Ko.  S  ;  Eplph.,  T^nan'um  SI  (ii.  4S8, 
Dind.},  see  KinAip,  p.  ZBS  tq.  I  am  not  able  to  follow  the  argomcnt  by 
which  Wellh.,  pp.  40,  4S,  seelts  to  Invalidate  the  evidence  as  to  the  worship 
of  a  mother'goddess  by  the  Nabatnana.  He  sn])poacs  that  the  XaaSiv,  whioh 
GpiphaniuB  represents  u  the  virgin-mother  of  Dusares,  ia  really  nelbing 
more  than  the  cippus,  or  betyl,  out  of  which  the  god  was  aupgiosed  to  have 
b«enborn,  i.t.  tins  image  of  the  god  himself,  not  a  distinot  deity.  But  froni 
the  time  of  Herodotus  downwards,  al-La^  'ipped  in  these  regions 
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Originally,  since  men  are  of  one  Btock  with  their  gods, 
the  mother  of  the  gods  must  iilso  have  been,  like  Ishtnr, 
the  mother  of  men  ;  but  except  in  Babylonia  and  Asayria, 
where  the  kings  at  least  continued  to  speak  of  themselves 
as  the  progeny  of  Ishtar,  it  is  not  clear  that  this  idea  was 
present  to  the  Semitic  worshipper  when  he  addressed  his 
goddess  as  the  great  mother.  But  if  we  may  judge  from 
mialogy,  and  even  from  each  modem  analogiea  as  are 
supplied  by  the  cult  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  use  of  a  name  appropriated  to  the  teudeiust 
and  truest  of  human  relationships  was  associated  in  acts 
of  worship  with  feelings  of  peculiar  warmth  and  trustful 
devotion.  "  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that 
she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  I 
Tea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee." ' 
That  such  thoughts  were  not  wholly  foreign  to  Semitic 
heatbemsm  appears,  to  give  a  aiugle    instance,  from    the 

lide  b;  dile  with  a  god,  and  the  evidence  of  De  VogUj'a  iuacriptioD  lud 
thnt  of  EpiphiQlliB  agne  in  maluDg  Lat  the  mother  and  the  god  ht^r 
Km.  EpiphaninH  implies  that  the  virgin -mother  was  worshipped  also  at 
Eltua  i  and  hera  Jerome,  in  his  life  of  S.  Hilarion,  knows  a  tuniplo  of  a 
gwldess  whom  he  calla  Venus,  and  who  wat  worshipped  "ob  Lucifenmi," 
on  aooDont  of  her  connection  with  the  morning  star.  Wellhausen  tali«B 
this  to  mean  that  the  goddess  of  Eluts  was  identified  with  the  morcing  star; 
hnt  that  )■  in)possihIe,  for,  in  his  comm.  on  Amos  v.,  Jerome  plainly  indi- 
cates that  the  morning  star  was  worehipp«l  oe  a  god,  not  u  a  goddess. 
This  is  the  old  Semilao  ceuception  ;  see  Isa.  xiv.  12,  "Laeifer,  son  of  the 
Dawn  " ;  and  in  the  Arsbian  poets,  also,  the  planet  Veniis  ie  tnsscnliue,  as 
Wellhaueen  himself  obaerves.  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Arsba  of 
RiliiB  worshipped  the  momitig  atu  as  a  goddess ;  Dor  perhaps  does  the 
worship  of  this  planet  aa  a  goddess  (Al-'Oiza)  appear  snywhere  in  Ai'shia, 
eioept  among  the  Eastern  tribes  who  came  under  the  iufluonco  of  the 
Assyrian  lahtar-warship,  08  it  survived  among  the  AramiEaus.  This  point 
was  not  dear  to  me  when  I  wrote  mj  Kinship,  and  want  of  attention  to 
it  has  brought  some  confusion  into  thu  argument.  That  the  god'less  of 
Elosa  WBi  Al-'Ozza,  as  Wellh.,  p,  44,  supposes,  is  thus  very  doubtful. 
Whether,  as  Tuch  thought,  her  loesl  name  wu  Kholasa  is  also  doubtful,  but 
we  must  not  reject  the  identilicstion  of  Elusa  Kitb  the  place  still  collud 
EhaUft;  sec  Palmer,  Dacrt  o/lJie  Hzai-a*,  p.  423,  coni|>ared  with  p.  BGOsj^. 
'  ■    .  xlix.  IE. 
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lunguiige  in  whicb  Aseurbanipal  appeals  to  Isht&r  in  his 
time  of  need,  and  in  the  oracle  she  sends  to  oomfort 
him.* 

But  in  this,  as  in  all  its  aspeclB,  heathenism  shows  its 

fundamental    weahness,  in    its   inability    to    separate    the 

ethical  motives  of  religion  from  their  source  in  a  merely 

naturalistic  conception  of  the  godhead  and  its  relation  to 

man.      Divioe  motherhood,  like  the  kinship  of  men  and 

gods   in   general,  was  to  the  heathen  Semites  a  physical 

fact,  and  the  development  of  the  corresponding  cults  and 

myths  laid  more  stress  on  the  physical  than  on  the  ethical 

aide  of  maternity,  and  gave  a  prominence  to  sexual  ideas 

which  was  never  edifying,  and  often  repulsive.     Especially 

was  this  the  case  when  the  change  in  the  law  of  kinship 

deprived  the  mother  of  her  old  pre-eminence  in  the  family, 

and   transferred    to   the    father    the   greater  part  of    her 

authority  and  dignity.     This    change,  as  we  know,  went 

hand  in  hand  with  the  abolition  of  the  old  polyandry ;  and 

IS  women  lost  the  right  to  choose  their  own  partners  at 

■ill,  the  wife  became  subject  to  her    husband's  lordship, 

•nd  htt  freedom  of  action  was  restrained  by  his  jealousy, 

■t  the  Buoe  time  that  her  children  became,  for  all  purposes 

of  iDhentiDce  and  all  duties  of  blood,  members  of  his  and 

ML  tf  ba  kin.     So  fat  as  religion  kept  pace  with  the 

w«  ten  ol  soaal   moraUty   due    to    this    development, 

ftl  ii&eMndcQt  divine   mother   necessarily   became    the 

^1^1^^^  nrtaet  ot  a  male  deity ;   and   so    the   old 

^rikjtttott  Waa  teappeara   in    Canaan   and  elsewhere 

tt  Kfclte,  li«  inle  of  ^^^  flupreme    Baal.     Or    if   the 

nVKsaq  <A  4b  gsWeBB  ww  too  weU  eslJibUshed  to  be 

''  4MTOteflMi,iiBnugtt  chauge  her  sex,  as  in  Southern 

L  laii»,ite%yKiaiB  transformed  into  the   masculine 
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'Athtar.  But  not  seldom  religious  tradition  refused  to 
move  forward  with  the  progress  of  society ;  the  goddess 
retained  her  old  character  as  a  mother  who  was  Dot  a 
wife  bound  to  fidelity  to  her  husband,  and  at  her  sanctuary 
she  protected,  under  the  name  of  religion,  tlie  seiiuil 
licence  of  savage  society,  or  even  demanded  of  the 
daughters  of  her  worebippera  a  Bhameful  sacrifice  of  their 
chastity,  before  they  were  permitted  to  bind  themselves 
for  the  rest  of  theii*  lives  to  that  conjugal  fidelity  which 
their  goddess  despised. 

The  emotional  side  of  Semitic  heathenism  was  always 
very  much  connected  with  the  worship  of  female  deities, 
partly  through  the  associations  of  maternity,  which 
appealed  to  the  purest  and  tenderest  feelingB,  and 
partly  through  other  associations  connected  with  woman, 
which  too  often  appealed  to  the  sensuality  so  strongly 
developed  in  the  Semitic  race.  The  feelings  called  forth 
when  the  deity  was  conceived  as  a  father  were  on  the 
whole  of  an  austerer  kind,  for  the  distinctive  note  of 
htherbood,  as  distinguished  from  kinship  in  general,  lay 
mainly  in  the  parental  authority,  in  the  father's  claim  to 
be  honoured  and  served  by  hia  son.  Tlie  honour  which 
the  fifth  commandment  requires  children  to  pay  to  their 
fathers  is  named  in  Mai.  i,  6  along  with  that  which  a 
servant  owes  to  his  master,  and  the  same  prophet  (iiL  17) 
speaks  of  the  considerate  regard  which  a  father  shows 
for  "  the  son  that  serveth  him."  To  this  day  the  grown-up 
son  in  Arabia  serves  his  father  in  much  the  same  ofiices 
as  the  domestic  slave,  and  approaches  him  with  mucli  the 
same  degree  of  reverence  and  even  of  constraint.  It  is 
only  with  hia  little  children  that  the  father  ia  effusively 
affectionate  and  on  quite  easy  terms.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  father's  authority  hod  not  a  despotic  character.  He 
had  no  such  power  of  life  and  death  over  hia  bods   us 
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Boman  law  recognised,'  and  indeed,  after  they  passed 
beyond  cbildhood,  Imd  no  means  of  enforcing  hia  authority 
if  they  refused  to  respect  it  I'amdoxic-al  as  this  may 
seem,  it  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of 
Semitic  institutions  that  authority  should  exist  and  be 
generally  acknowledged  without  having  any  force  behind 
it  except  the  preaaure  of  public  opinion.  The  autliority 
of  an  Arab  sheikh  is  in  the  same  position ;  and  when  an 
-Arab  Judge  pronounces  sentence  on  a  culprit,  it  ie  at  the 
option  of  the  latter  whether  he  will  pay  the  fine,  which  is 
the  invariable  form  of  penalty,  or  continue  in  feud  with 
hie  accuser. 

Thus,  while  the  conception  of  the  tribal  god  as  father 
introduces  into  religion  the  idea  of  divine  authority,  of 
reverence  and  service  due  from  the  worshipper  to  the 
deity,  it  does  not  carry  with  it  any  idea  of  the  strict  and 
rigid  enforcement  of  divine  coromanda  by  supernatural 
sanctions.  The  respect  paid  by  the  Semite  to  bis  father 
ia  but  the  respect  which  he  pays  to  kindred,  focussed 
upon  a  single  representative  person,  and  the  father's 
authority  is  only  a  special  manifestation  of  the  authority 
of  the  kin,  which  can  go  no  further  than  the  whole  kin  ia 
prepared  to  back  it.  Thus,  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  the 
god,  as  father,  stands  by  the  majority  of  the  tribe  in 
enforcing  tribal  law  against  refractory  members :  outlawry, 
which  is  the  only  punishment  ordinarily  applicable  to 
a  clansman,  carries  with  it  excommunication  from  reUgious 
oommuDion,  and  the  man  who  defies  tribal  law  has  to  fear 

'See  Dout.  ni,  18,  whcra  tho  word  "chasloned"  should  rather  bo 
"  kdmanulied. "  The  pawBrltuaaesn  of  J&vob  to  restrain  his  grawu-np  aonsia 
not  rel&t«d  &s  n  proof  that  lie  vas  weak,  but  shows  tlist  a  falli^r  had  no  tue'Di 
of  enforcing  hia  authority.  Tho  Uw  of  Deiitcroaomy  can  hurdly  have  bcon 
carried  into  prsotice.  In  Prov.  xix.  17  dieobedieni;e  to  parents  is  cited  ai 
a  tiling  which  hcinga  a  man  lo  a  txtd  end,  not  as  a  thing  piiuiabed  Iiy  hiw. 
That  an  Arab  fathi^r  could  do  no  more  tlian  argue  with  his  bod,  and  bring 
tribal  opinioD  tu  liear  on  him,  appears  trom  Agh.  xix.  103  a}. 
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the  god  as  well  as  his  fellow-men.  fiut  in  all  minor 
matters,  where  oallawry  is  out  of  the  question,  the  long- 
Buffeting  tolerance  which  tribesmen  in  early  society 
habitually  extend  to  the  offences  of  their  fellow-tribesmen 
is  ascribed  also  to  the  god ;  he  does  not  willingly  break 
with  any  of  his  worshippers,  and  accordingly  a  bold  and 
wilful  man  does  not  heeitate  to  take  conaiderable  Ubertiee 
with  the  paternal  deity.  Ab  regards  bis  worsbippere  at 
large,  it  appears  scarcely  conceivable,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  tribal  religion,  that  the  god  can  be  so  much 
displeased  with  anything  they  do  that  his  anger  can  go 
beyond  a  temporary  estrangement,  which  ie  readily 
terminated  by  their  repentance,  or  even  by  a  mere  change 
of  humour  on  the  part  of  the  god,  when  his  permanent 
affection  for  his  own  geta  the  better  of  his  momentary 
displeasure,  as  it  is  pretty  sure  to  do  if  he  sees  them  to 
be  in  straits,  e.g.  to  be  hard  pressed  by  their  and  his 
enemies.  On  the  whole,  men  live  on  very  easy  terms 
with  their  tribal  god,  and  his  paternal  authority  is  neither 
strict  nor  exacting. 

This  is  a  very  characteristic  feature  of  heathen  religion, 
and  one  which  does  not  disappear  when  the  god  of  the 
community  comes  to  be  thought  of  as  king  rather  than  as 
father.  The  inscription  of  King  Mesha,  for  example,  tells 
us  that  Chemosh  was  angry  with  his  people,  and  suffered 
Israel  to  oppress  Moab ;  and  then  again  that  Chemosh 
fought  for  Moab,  and  delivered  it  from  the  foe.  There  is 
no  explanation  offered  of  the  god's  change  of  mind ;  it 
appears  to  be  simply  taken  for  grantetl  that  he  was  tired 
of  seeing  his  people  put  to  the  worse.  In  like  manner 
the  mass  of  the  Hebrews  before  the  exile  received  with 
blank  incredulity  the  prophetic  teaching,  that  Jehovah  was 
ready  to  enforce  His  law  of  righteousness  even  by  the 
destruction  of  the  sinful  commonwealth  of  Israel     To  the 
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prophets  Jehovah's  long-eufTuring  meant  the  patience  with 
which  He  offere  repeated  calls  to  repentance,  and  defers 
pnniahment  while  there  ia  hope  of  amendment ;  but  to 
the  heathen,  and  to  the  heathenly-minded  in  Israel,  the 
long-suffering  of  the  gods  meant  a  diaposition  to  overlook 
the  offences  of  their  worshippers. 

To  reconcile  the  forgiving  goodness  of  God  with  Hia 
absohite  justice,  is  one  of  the  highest  problems  of  spiritoal 
religion,  which  in  Christianity  is  solved  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement.  It  is  important  to  realise  that  in  heathen- 
ism this  problem  never  arose  in  the  form  in  which  the 
New  Testament  deals  with  it,  not  because  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  were  not  conceived  as  good  and  gracious,  but 
because  they  were  not  absolutely  just.  This  lack  of  strict 
justice,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  the 
gods  were  in  their  nature  unjust,  when  measiu'ed  by  the 
existing  standards  of  social  lighteousness ;  as  a  rule  they 
were  conceived  as  sympathising  with  right  conduct,  but 
not  OS  rigidly  enforcing  it  in  every  case.  To  us,  who  are 
accustomed  to  take  an  abstract  view  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes, this  is  difScuIt  to  conceive,  but  it  seemed  perfectly 
natural  when  the  divine  sovereignty  was  conceived  as  a 
Idi^hip  precisely  similar  to  human  kingship. 

In  its  beginnings,  human  kingship  was  as  little  absolute 
aa  the  authority  of  the  fathers  and  elders  of  the  clan, 
for  it  was  not  supported  by  an  executive  organisatiou 
sufBcient  to  carry  out  the  king's  sentence  of  justice  or 
constrain  obedience  to  his  decrees.  The  authority  of  the 
prince  was  moral  rather  than  physical ;  his  businesa  was 
to  guide  rather  than  to  dictate  the  conduct  of  his  free 
subjects,  to  declare  what  was  just  rather  tlian  to  enforce  it.' 

*  In  Amnnio  the  root  MLK  (from  which  ths  oonunon  Semitic  word  for 
"king"  is  derived)  means  "to  adviw";  uid  in  Anbio  the  word  JmW, 
" comm»ndar,"  "prinw,"  »Uo  means  "idviser";  'Orwib.  »1-W»rd, JjlS, 


Thus  the  limitations  of  royal  power  went  on  quite  an 
opposite  principle  from  that  which  underliea  a  modem 
limited  monarchy.  With  us  the  king  or  his  government 
is  armed  with  the  fullest  authority  to  enforce  law  and 
joetice,  and  the  limitations  of  his  power  lie  in  the 
independence  of  the  legislature  and  the  judicial  courts. 
The  old  Semitic  king,  on  the  contrary,  was  supreme  judge, 
and  his  decrees  were  laws,  but  neither  his  sentences  nor 
his  decrees  could  take  efl'ect  unless  they  were  supported 
by  forces  over  which  he  had  very  imperfect  control.  He 
simply  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale,  a  weight  which 
was  partly  due  to  the  moral  effect  of  his  sentence,  and 
partly  to  the  material  resources  which  he  commanded,  not 
BO  much  qud  king  as  in  the  character  of  a  great  noble  and 
the  head  of  a  powerful  circle  of  kinsfolk  and  clients.  An 
enei^tic  sovereign,  who  had  gained  wealth  and  prestige 
by  successful  wars,  or  inherited  the  resources  accumu- 
lated by  a  line  of  kingly  ancestors,  might  wield  almost 
despotic  power,  and  in  a  stable  dynnsty  the  tendency  was 
towards  the  gradual  establishment  of  absolute  monarchy, 
especially  if  the  royal  house  was  able  to  maintain  a 
standing  army  devoted  to  its  interests.  But  a  pure 
despotism  ot  the  modem  Eastern  tyiie  probably  had  not 
been  reached  by  any  of  the  small  kingdoms  that  were 
crushed  by  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  certainly  the  ideas 
which  underlay  the  conception  of  divine  sovereignty  date 
from  an  age  when  the  human  kingship  was  still  in  a 
rudimentary  state,  when  its  executive  strength  was  very 
limited,  and  the  sovereign  was  in  no  way  held  responsible 
for  the  constant  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  all  parts 
of  his  realm.  In  most  matters  of  internal  order  he  was 
not  expected  to  interfere  unless  directly  appealed  to  by 
one  or  other  party  in  a  dispute,  and  even  then  it  was  not 
certain  that  the  party  in  whose  favour  he  decided  would 
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not  be  left  to  niake  good  his  rights  with  the  aid  o(  hia  own 
family  connections.  So  loose  a  system  of  administration 
did  not  offer  a  pattern  on  which  to  frame  the  coDceptioii 
of  a  constant  unremitting  divine  providence,  overlooking 
no  injustice  and  suffering  no  right  to  be  crushed ;  the 
national  god  might  be  good  and  just,  but  was  not  eon- 
tinnally  active  or  omnipresent  in  his  activity.  But  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  this  remissness  was  felt  to  be  a 
defect  in  the  divine  character.  The  Semitic  nature  is 
impatient  of  control,  and  has  no  desire  to  be  strictly 
governed  either  by  human  or  by  divine  authority.  A  god 
who  could  be  reached  when  he  was  wanted,  but  usually 
left  men  pretty  much  to  themselves,  was  far  more  accept- 
able than  one  whose  ever  watchful  eye  can  neither  be 
avoided  nor  deceived.  What  the  Semitic  communities 
asked,  and  believed  themselves  to  receive,  from  their  god  as 
king  lay  mainly  in  three  things :  help  f^inet  their  enemies, 
counsel  by  oracles  or  soothsayers  in  matters  of  national 
difficulty,  and  a  sentence  of  justice  when  a  case  was  too 
hard  for  human  decision.  The  valour,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  justice  of  the  nation  looked  to  him  as  their  head,  and 
were  strengthened  by  his  support  in  time  of  need.  For 
the  rest  it  was  not  expected  that  he  should  always  be  busy 
righting  bimian  affairs.  In  ordinaiy  matters  it  was  men's 
business  to  help  themselves  and  their  own  kinsfolk,  though 
the  sense  that  the  god  was  always  near,  and  could  be 
called  upon  at  need,  was  a  moral  force  continually  working 
in  some  d^ee  for  the  maintenance  of  social  righteousness 
and  order.  The  strength  of  this  moral  force  waa  indeed 
very  uncertain,  for  it  waa  always  possible  for  the  evil- 
doer  to  Salter  himself  that  his  offence  would  be  overlooked; 
but  even  so  uncertain  an  influence  of  religion  over  conduct 
was  of  no  little  use  in  the  slow  and  difBcult  process  of  tha 
consoUdation  of  an  orderly  society  out  of  barbarism. 
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As  a  social  and  puUtieal  force,  in  the  earlier  atagea  of 
Semitic  society,  antique  religion  cannot  be  aaid  to  have 
failed  in  ita  miseion ;  but  it  woe  too  closely  modelled  on 
the  traditional  organisation  of  the  family  and  the  nation 
to  retain  a  healthful  vitality  when  the  social  system  waa 
violently  shattered.  Among  the  northern  Semites  tha 
sge  of  Assyrian  conquest  proved  as  critical  for  religious 
as  for  civil  history,  for  from  that  time  furwaid  the  old 
religion  was  quite  out  of  touch  with  the  actualities  of 
social  life,  and  became  almost  wholly  mischievous.  But 
apart  from  the  Assyrian  catastrophe,  there  arc  good  reasons 
to  think  that  in  the  eighth  century  b.c.  the  national 
religion  of  the  northern  Semitee  had  already  passed  ita 
prime,  and  was  sinking  into  decadence.  Tlie  moral  springs 
of  conduct  which  it  touched  were  mainly  connected  with 
the  first  needs  of  a  rude  society,  with  the  coramnnit/a 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  The  enthusiasm  of  religion 
was  seen  only  in  times  of  peril,  when  the  nation,  under 
its  divine  head,  was  struggling  for  national  existence.  In 
times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  religion  had  little  force  to 
raise  man  above  sensuality  and  kindle  him  to  riglit  and 
noble  deeds.  Except  when  the  nation  was  in  danger,  it 
called  for  no  self-denial,  and  rather  encouraged  on  easy 
Blnggish  indulgence  in  the  good  things  that  were  enjoyed 
under  the  protection  of  the  national  god.  The  evils  tliat 
slowly  sap  society,  the  vicea  that  at  first  sight  seem  too 
private  to  he  matters  of  national  concern,  the  diflorders 
that  accompany  the  increase  and  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  relaxation  of  moral  fibre  produced  by  luxury 
■nd  sensuality,  were  things  that  rehgion  hardly  touched 
At  all,  and  that  the  easy,  indulgent  god  could  hardly  be 
thought  to  take  note  of.  The  God  who  could  deal  with 
1  evilfi  was  the  God  of  the  prophets,  no  mere  Oriental 
;  raised  to  a  throne  in  heaven,  but  the  just  and  jealous 
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God,  whose  eyes  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and 
the  good,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and 
cannot  look  upon  iniquity.' 

In  what  precedes  I  have  thought  it  convenient  to 
assume  for  the  moment,  without  breaking  the  argument 
by  pausing  to  offer  proof,  that  among  the  Semitic  peoples 
which  got  beyond  the  mere  tribal  stage  and  developed  a 
tolerably  organised  state,  the  supreme  deity  was  habitually 
thought  of  as  king.  The  definitive  proof  that  this  was 
really  so  must  be  sought  in  the  details  of  religious  practice, 
to  which  we  shall  come  by  and  by,  and  in  which  we  shall 
find  indicated  a  most  realistic  conception  of  the  divine 
kingship.  Meantime  some  proofs  of  a  different  character 
may  be  briefly  indicated.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  king- 
ship of  Jehovah  is  often  set  forth  as  the  glory  of  Israel,  but 
never  in  such  terms  as  to  suggest  that  the  idea  of  divine 
kingship  was  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  On  the  contrary, 
other  nations  are  "  the  kingdoms  of  the  false  gods."  *  In 
two  exceptional  cases  a  pious  judge  or  a  prophet  appears 
to  express  the  opinion  that  Jehovah's  sovereignty  is  in- 
consistent witli  human  kingship,*  such  as  existed  in  the 
surrounding  nations ;  but  this  difficulty  was  never  felt  by 
tbe  maBB  of  the  Israelites,  nor  even  by  the  prophets  in  the 
R^  period,  and  it  was  certainly  not  felt  by  Israel's 
Mighboitn.  If  a  EOn  could  be  crowned  in  the  lifetime  of 
lit  Mbor,  u  was  done  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  or  could  act 
te  Ui  bttei  aa  Jotbam  acted  fur  Uzziah,*  there  was  no 
■  knking  on  the  human  king  as  the  viceroy  of 
!  aoweniga,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  often 
ik  W  tite  ^her  of  the  royal  race,  and  so  to  lend 
r  to  the  dynasty.  Accordingly  we  find 
1  bears  the  title  of   Melcarth,  "  king  of 

u  ■  In.  X.  10. 

LmO.         •  1  Kings  i.  82  »j?. !  2  Kings  xv.  5. 


the  city,"  or  more  fully,  "  o\ii  lord  Melcarth,  the  Baal  of 
Tyre,"^  and  this  sovereignty  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Carthaginian  coIonifitB  when  they  paid  tithea  at  his  temple 
in  the  mother  city ;  for  in  the  East  tithes  are  the  king's 
due.*  Similarly  the  supreme  god  ot  the  Ammonites  was 
Milkom  or  Malkam,  which  is  only  a  variation  of  Melek, 
"  kLX^."  The  familiar  Moloch  or  Molech  is  the  same  thing 
in  a  distorted  pronunciation,  due  to  the  ecruplea  of  the 
later  Jews,  who  furnished  the  consonants  of  the  word 
MLK  with  the  vowels  of  bosAeth,  "  shameful  thing,"  when- 
ever it  was  to  be  understood  as  the  title  of  a  false  god. 
In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  the  application  of  royal  titles  to 
deities  is  too  common  to  call  for  special  exemplification. 
Again,  we  have  Malakhbel,  "  King  Bel,"  as  the  great  god 
of  the  Aramteans  of  Palmyra ;  but  in  this  and  other 
examples  of  later  date  it  is  perhaps  open  to  suppose 
that  the  kingship  of  the  supreme  deity  means  his  sove- 
reignty over  other  gods  rather  than  over  his  worshippers. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  large  mass  of  evidence  can  be 
drawn  from  proper  names  of  religious  significance,  in 
which  the  god  ot  the  worshipper  is  designated  as  king. 
Such  names  were  as  common  among  the  Fhcenicians  and 
Assyrians  as  they  were  among  the   Israelites,'  and  are 

'  G/S.  No.  122. 

'  Diod.  XX.  11 ;  and  for  tho  psyment  of  tithes  to  the  king,  1  Sam.  riii, 
IB,  17  ;  Aristotla,  CEeon.  ii,  p.  13526  of  tha  Btrlin  ed.,  cf,  p.  1345*. 

'  ifelriN,  CIS.  Ho.  50,  of.  bjlabnK,  No.  5i ;  T^iDin',  King  of  Byblos. 
Ho.  1,  of. !)P3W, No.  69 ;  jn'S^  Noa.  10, 10,  ate.,  cf.  pT^JJO.  No. 78 ;  ITl'Cin, 
Ko.Mj  1^2V,  No.  4e.cf.nDKiaj;.  loeVnajf,  etc.;  7^If,Noa.  18B,  219, 
888,  cf.  !)jnWi  on  a  coin  of  BjbhiB,  Head,  p.  608.  Tbe  title  of  nJyo, 
"queen,"  for  Aatarte  ie  seen  probalilyin  rDTDn,  n2jDnn  (lupra,  p.  45, 
nolo  2),  and  more  certainly  in  rDTOriD,  'Miandmaid  of  the  qneeo,"  of. 
mnei'nDi  No.  Sa,  and  in  naVoWi  "  favour  of  the  queen,"  No,  41.  For 
Amyiian  names  of  siniilar  type  see  Scbradvr  in  ZDMQ.  xxvi.  140  P^q., 
where  ftUo  as  Edomite  king's  name  on  a  cyliniler  of  Seuuaclierib  ia  read 
Malik-tsuD,  "  the  (divine)  king,  ia  exalted." 
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found  even  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Syrian  and  ^yptian 

frontier.' 

Where  the  god  ia  conceived  as  a  king,  he  will  naturally 
be  addreaaed  aa  lord,  and  his  worshippers  will  be  spolceQ 
of  as  his  subjects,  and  so  we  find  as  divine  titles  Adon, 
"  lord  "  (whence  Adonis  =  the  god  Tammuz),  and  Babbath, 
"  lady  "  (as  a  title  of  Tanith),  among  the  Phcenicians,  with 
corresponding  phrases  among  other  nations,*  while  in  all 
parta  of  the  Semitic  field  the  worshipper  calls  himself  the 
servant  or  slave  {'abd,  'ebed)  of  his  god,  just  as  a  subject 
does  in  addressing  his  king.  The  designation  "  servant " 
is  mucli  affected  by  worshippers,  and  forms  the  basis  of  a 
large  number  of  theophorous  proper  namea — 'Abd-Eshmun 
"  servant  of  Eshmun,"  'Abd-Baal,  'Abd-Osir,  etc.  At  first 
sight  this  designation  seems  to  point  to  a  more  rigid  con- 
ception of  divine  kingship  than  I  have  presented,  for  it  is 
only  under  a  strict  despotism  that  the  subject  is  the  slave 
of  the  monarch ;  nay,  it  has  been  taken  as  a  fundamental 
distinction  between  Semitic  religion  and  that  of  the  Greeks, 
that  in  the  one  case  the  relation  of  man  to  his  god  is 
servile,  while  in  the  other  it  is  not  so.  But  this  conclu- 
sion rests  on  the  neglect  of  a  nicety  of  language,  a  refine- 
ment of  Semitic  poUtenees.  When  a  man  addroaaea  any 
superior  he  calls  him  "  my  lord,"  and  speaks  of  IiimseK  and 
others  aa  "  thy  servants,"  *  and  this  form  of  politeness  ia 

'  E.g.  KiifimXi-x",  'ex^m3,mx:i.  "  Cos,  El  ia  king,"  JUv.  Arch.  1870,  pp. 
IIG,  117  ;  Sclirader,  KAT.  p.  257,  Te&ds  Kausmnlsk  aa  the  nune  of  an 
Bdamito  king  aa  >□  inaciiptian  ot  Tiglathpi loner.  For  the  god  C»ub,  or 
Cos,  8IM  Wellhauien,  BeidaUhum,  p.  77 1  of.  ZDMO.  1887,  p.  7U. 

■  E.g.  Nabataan  Sab,  "  Lord,"  in  the  proper  nuno  ^3*1  (Euting,  21.  3, 
21. 14  ;  Wudditigton,  2152,  2180,  229S),  and  at  Oaia  the  god  Monu,  that  is, 
"uiir  Lord,"  both  on  oaiaa  (Head,  p.  SSO),  and  in  U  Diaconns,  Fita 
Porphyrii,  i  19 ;  also  «  Korak.  Wadd,  3tUg. 

'  This  liolda  good  for  Hebrew  and  Anmaio ;  dm  for  FhcEiilciaD  (ScbriMer, 
FSSn.  Spr.  p,  18,  n.  G) ;  and  eren  In  Anbia  t-a  old  po«t  laya :  "  I  am  the 
■kre  at  m;  gneat  ai  loiifc  u  he  is  with  me,  but  lave  in  tbU  th«r«  U  no 
trace  of  the  slave  in  taj  luturD  "  l^maiia,  p.  T37). 
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naturally  de  rigueur  in  presence  of  the  king ;  but  where  the 
king  i8  not  addressed,  his  "  servants  "  mean  his  courtiers 
that  are  in  pereooal  attendance  on  him,  or  such  of  his 
subjects  as  are  actually  engaged  in  hia  service,  for  example, 
his  soldiers.  In  the  Old  Testament  this  usage  is  constant, 
and  the  king's  servants  are  often  distinguished  from  the 
people  at  large.  And  so  the  servants  of  Jehovah  are 
sometimes  the  prophets,  who  liold  a  special  commiBsion 
from  Him ;  at  other  times,  as  often  in  the  Psalms,  His 
worshipping  people  assembled  at  the  temple  ;  and  at  other 
times,  as  in  Deutero-Isaiah,  His  true  servants  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  natural  Israel,  who  are  His  subjects 
only  in  name.  In  short,  both  in  the  political  and  in  the 
religious  sphere,  the  designation  'abd,  'ebed,  "  servant,"  is 
strictly  correlated  with  the  verb  'abad,  "  to  do  service, 
homage,  or  reUgious  worship,"  a  word  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  cover  the  service 
which  a  son  does  for  his  fatlier,  as  well  as  that  which  a 
master  requires  from  his  slave.*  Thus,  when  a  man  is 
named  the  servant  of  a  god,  the  implication  appears  to  be, 
not  merely  that  he  belongs  to  the  community  of  which  the 
god  is  king,  but  that  be  is  specially  devoted  to  his  service 
and  worship,  like  other  theophorous  names,  compounds 
with  'abd  seem  to  have  been  originally  most  common  in 
royal  and  priestly  families,  whoso  members  naturally 
claimed  a  special  interest  in  rebgion  and  a  constant  near- 
ness to  the  god ;  and  in  later  times,  when  a  man's  particular 
worship  was  not  rigidly  defined  by  his  national  connection, 
tliey  served  to  specify  the  cult  to  which  he  was  particularly 
attached,  or  the  patron  to  whom  his  parents  dedicated  bim. 
That  the  use  of  such  names  was  not  connected  with  the 
*  Supra,  p.  60.  Primarily  13];  is  "to  (> 
ike,  to  do."  Ancient  worship  ia  viewed  aa 
..luata  in  matcri&l  operations  (ucrilice).  T! 
sp|iear»  in  tbo  root  n?B  and  in  the  GrMk  (li^ur  i 
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idea  of  Blaveiy  to  a  divine  despot  is  pretty  clear  from  their 
frequency  among  tbe  Arabs,  who  had  very  loose  ideas  of 
all  authority,  whether  human  or  divine.  Among  the 
Arabs,  indeed,  as  among  the  old  Hebrews,  the  relation  of 
the  subject  to  his  divine  chief  is  often  expressed  by  names 
of  another  cfafis.  Of  King  Saul's  sons  two  were  named 
Ishbaal  and  Meribaal,  both  meaning  "  man  of  Baal,"  i«.  of 
Jehovah,  who  in  these  early  days  was  called  Baal  without 
offence ;  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Syrian  frontier  we  have 
Amriel,  "  man  of  El,"  Amrishams,  "  man  of  the  Sun-god," 
and  others  like  them ;  •  and  in  Arabia  proper  Imrauleais, 
"the  man  of  Cais,"  Shai' al-Lat,  "follower,  comrade  of 
Lut,"  Amis  al-Lal,  all  expressive  of  tbe  relation  of  the  free 
warrior  to  his  oliief, 

Tliat  the  Arabs,  like  their  northern  congeners,  thought 
of  ddty  (IS  lordship  or  chieftainship  is  proved  not  only  by 
Buoli  projwr  names,  and  by  the  titles  rab,  rabbi,  "  lord," 
"  lady,"  given  to  their  goda  and  goddesses,  but  especially 
by  the  history  of  tbe  foundation  of  Islam.  In  his  quality 
of  prophet.  Mohammed  became  a  judge,  lawgiver,  and 
uiptaiii,  not  of  bis  own  initiative,  but  because  the  Arabs  of 
diirereiit  clans  were  willing  to  refer  to  a  divine  authority 
i]Utifltiont  of  right  and  precedence  in  which  they  would  not 
yield  to  one  another.*  T!iey  brought  their  difficulties  to 
tbo  prophet  as  the  Israelites  did  to  Moses,  and  his  decisions 
btHHitiiu  the  law  of  Islam,  as  those  of  Moses  were  the 
touiitlutioti  of  the  Hebrew  Torah.  But  up  to  the  time  of 
Ibo  prophet  the  practiad  development  of  the  idea  of  divine 
kingnbip  among  the  nomadic  Arabs  VfBB  very  elementary 
and  Inuttuqnato,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  society  which 
bail  iiiwcr  taken  kindly  to  the  institution  of  human  king- 
'  N^iUUko,  Siltungtb.  Btrt.  dk.  18S0,  p.  768  :  WellliauBDn,  UddcnthMm. 
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ship.  In  the  iiroeperoiis  days  of  Arabian  commerce,  when 
the  precious  wares  of  the  far  East  reached  the  Mediter- 
ranean chiefly  by  caravan  from  Southern  Arabia,  there  were 
settled  kingdoms  in  several  parts  of  the  peninsula.  But 
after  the  sea-route  to  India  was  opened,  these  kingdoms 
were  broken  up  and  almost  the  whole  country  fell  back 
into  anarchy.  The  nomads  proper  often  felt  the  want 
of  a  controlling  authority  that  would  put  an  end  to  the 
incessant  tribal  and  clan  feuds,  but  their  pride  and  im- 
patience of  control  never  permitted  them  to  be  long  faithful 
to  the  authority  of  a  stranger ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  exaggerated  feeling  for  kindi'ed  made  it  quite  certain 
that  a  chief  chosen  at  home  would  not  deal  with  an  even 
hand  between  his  own  kinsman  and  a  person  of  different 
blood.  Thus,  after  the  fall  of  the  Yemenite  and  Nabataan 
kingdoms,  which  drew  their  strength  from  commerce,  there 
was  no  pennauently  successful  attempt  to  consolidate  a 
body  of  several  tribes  into  a  homogeneous  state,  except 
under  Roman  or  Persian  suzerainty.  The  decay  of  the 
power  of  religion  in  the  peninsula  in  the  lost  days  of 
Arab  heathenism  presents  a  natural  parallel  to  this  con- 
dition of  poUtical  disintegration.  The  wild  tribesmen  had 
lost  the  feeUng  of  kinship  with  their  tribal  gods,  and  had 
not  learned  to  yield  steady  submission  and  obedience  to 
any  power  dissociated  from  kinship.  Their  religion  sat 
as  loose  on  them  as  their  allegiance  to  this  or  that  human 
king  whom  for  a  season  they  might  find  it  convenient  to 
obey,  and  they  were  as  ready  to  renounce  their  deities  in  a 
moment  of  petulance  and  disgust  as  to  transfer  their  service 
from  one  petty  sovereign  to  another.^ 

'  Beligion  had  more  streiigtli  in  towns  like  Macca  and  Tiiif,  whpro  tliero 
wu  a  sanctuary,  and  Che  deity  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  pcnplc,  and  was 
boDOund  by  stated  and  (Ve<|u<!Ut  aots  of  »orahip.  So  under  Ulam,  the 
Bedouins  have  uevor  taken  kindly  to  the  laws  ot  the  Corsn,  and  lire  in 
entire  neglect  of  the  moat  simple  ordinancea  of  religion,  while  the  townsmen 
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Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  tbe  conception,  or 

rather  the  institution,  of  divine  sovereignty  ae  baaed  on 
the  fundamental  type  of  Semitic  kingship,  when  the  nation 
was  still  made  up  of  free  trihesmen,  retaining  their  trihal 
organiaation  and  possessing  the  sense  of  personal  dignity 
and  independence  engendered  by  the  tribal  system,  where 
all  clansmen  are  brothers,  and  where  each  man  feek  that 
his  brethren  need  him  and  that  he  can  count  on  the  help 
of  his  brethren.  There  is  no  principle  so  levelling  as  the 
law  of  blood  ■  revenge,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  tribal 
syBtem,  for  here  the  law  is  man  for  man,  whether  in 
defence  or  in  ofi'ence,  without  respect  of  persons.  In  such 
a  society  the  king  is  a  guiding  and  moderating  force  rather 
than  an  imperial  power ;  he  is  the  leader  imder  whom  men 
of  several  tribes  unite  for  common  action,  and  the  arbiter 
in  oases  of  difficulty  or  of  irreconcilable  dispute  between 
two  kindreds,  when  neither  will  humble  itself  before  the 
other.  The  kingship,  and  therefore  the  godhead,  ia  not  a 
principle  of  absolute  order  and  justice,  but  it  is  a  principle 
of  higher  order  and  more  impartial  justice  than  can  he 
realised  where  there  is  no  other  law  than  the  obligation 
of  blood.  As  the  king  waxes  stronger,  and  is  better  able 
to  enforce  his  will  by  active  interference  in  his  subjects' 
quarrels,  the  standard  of  right  is  gradually  raised  above  the 
consideration  which  disputant  has  the  strongest  kin  to  back 
him,  for  it  is  the  glory  of  the  sovereign  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  the  weak,  if  only  because  by  so  doing  he  ahowa 
himself  to  be  stronger  than  the  strong.  And  aa  the  god, 
though  not  conceived  aa  omnipotent,  is  at  least  conceived 
as  much  stronger  than  man,  he  becomes  in  a  special 
measure  the  champion  of  right  against  might,  the  protector 
we  in  their  waj  vory  devout  Muoli  of  this  religion  is  hypoorisj ;  but  so  it 
wu,  to  judge  liy  ths  acconnts  of  the  conrerroo  of  the  Thacif  >t  THif.  even 
in  thu  time  of  Mohsmmod.  Heligion  iru  ■  nutter  of  oaalom,  o[  keeping 
up  ■ppearancce. 
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of  the  poor,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  of  the  man  who 
has  no  helper  on  earth. 

Now  it  is  matter  of  constant  observation  in  early  history 
that  the  primitive  equality  of  the  tribal  eyateni  tends  in 
progress  of  time  to  transform  itself  into  an  aristocracy  of 
the  more  powerful  kins,  or  of  the  more  powerful  families 
within  one  kin.  That  is,  the  smaller  and  weaker  kins  are 
content  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  of  dependence 
on  their  more  powerful  neighboura  in  order  to  secure  their 
protection ;  or  even  within  one  and  the  same  kin  men 
distinguish  between  their  nearer  and  more  distant  cousins, 
and,  as  wealth  begins  to  be  unequally  dbtributed,  the  great 
man's  distant  and  poor  relation  has  to  be  content  with  a 
distant  and  superciliouB  patronage,  and  sinks  into  a  position 
of  inferiority.  The  kingship  is  the  one  social  force  that 
works  against  this  tendency,  for  it  is  the  king's  interest  to 
maintain  a  balance  of  power,  and  prevent  the  excessive 
^grandisement  of  noble  families  that  might  compete  with 
his  own  authority,  lliua  even  for  selfish  reasons  the 
sovereign  is  more  and  more  brought  into  the  position  of 
the  champion  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  the  masses 
against  the  aristocracy.  Generally  speaking,  the  struggle 
between  king  and  nobles  to  which  these  conditions  give 
rise  ended  differently  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  In 
Greece  and  Rome  the  kingsliip  fell  before  the  aristocracy ; 
in  Asia  the  kingship  held  its  own,  till  in  the  larger  states 
it  developed  into  despotism,  or  in  the  smaller  oues  it  was 
crushed  by  a  foreign  despotism.  This  diveraity  of  political 
fortune  is  reflected  in  the  diversity  of  religious  develop- 
ment. For  as  the  national  god  did  not  at  first  supersede 
tribal  and  family  deities  any  more  tlian  the  king  super- 
seded tribal  and  family  institutions,  the  tendency  of  the 
Weat,  where  the  kingship  succumbed,  was  towards  a 
orifitocracy  of  many  gods,  only  modified  by  a  weak 


romimBcence  of  the  old  kingsbip  in  the  not  very  effective 
flovereignty  of  Zeus,  while  in  the  East  the  national  god 
tended  to  acquire  a  really  monarchic  sway.  What  is 
often  described  as  the  natural  tendency  of  Semitic  religion 
towards  ethical  monotheism,  is  in  the  main  nothing  more 
than  a  consequence  of  the  alliance  of  religion  with 
monarchy.  For  however  corrupt  the  actual  kingships  of 
the  East  became,  the  ideal  of  the  kingship  as  a  source  of 
even-handed  justice  throughout  the  whole  nation,  without 
respect  of  persons,  was  higher  than  the  ideal  of  ariatocracy, 
in  which  each  noble  is  expected  to  favour  his  own  family 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  state  or  of  justice ;  and  it  is  on 
the  ideal,  rather  than  on  the  actual,  that  reUgious  concep- 
tions are  based,  if  not  in  ordinary  minds,  at  least  in  the 
minds  of  more  thoughtful  and  pious  men.  At  the  same 
time  the  idea  of  absolute  and  ever-watchful  divine  justice, 
OS  we  find  it  in  the  prophets,  is  no  more  natural  to  the 
East  than  to  the  West,  for  even  the  ideal  Semitic  king  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  very  imperfect  earthly  providence,  and 
moreover  he  has  a  different  standard  of  right  for  his  own 
people  and  for  strangers.  The  prophetic  idea  that  Jehovah 
will  vindicate  the  right  even  in  the  destruction  of  Hia  own 
people  of  Israel,  involves  an  ethical  standard  as  foreign  to 
Semitic  as  to  Aryan  tradition.  Thus,  as  regards  their 
ethical  tendency,  the  difference  between  Eastern  and  Western 
religion  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  principle ;  all  that 
we  can  say  is  that  the  East  was  better  prepared  to  receive 
the  idea  of  a  god  of  absolute  righteousness,  because  its 
political  institntiona  and  history,  and,  not  least,  the  enor- 
moua  gulf  between  the  ideal  and  the  reality  of  human 
sovereignty,  directed  men's  minds  to  appreciate  the  need  of 
righteousness  more  strongly,  and  accustomed  them  to  look 
to  a  power  of  monarchic  character  as  its  necessary  source. 
A  similar  judgment  must  be  passed  ou  the  supposed  mono- 
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theistic  tendency  of  the  Semitic  as  opposed  to  the  Hellenic 
or  Aryan  system  of  religion.  Neither  system,  in  its  natural 
development,  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  come  near  to 
monotheism ;  the  difference  touched  only  the  equality  or 
eabordinatioQ  of  divine  powers.  But  while  in  Greece  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  God  was  a  philosophical  speculation, 
without  any  delinite  point  of  attachment  to  actual  religion, 
the  monotheism  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  kept  touch  with 
the  ideas  and  institntiona  of  the  Semitic  race  by  conceiving 
the  one  true  God  aa  the  king  of  absolute  justice,  the 
national  God  of  Israel,  who  at  the  same  time  was,  or 
rather  was  deatined  to  become,  the  God  of  all  the  earth, 
not  merely  because  His  power  was  world-wide,  but  because 
aa  the  perfect  ruler  He  could  not  fail  to  draw  all  nations 
to  do  Him  homage  (laa.  ii.  2  sqq.). 

When  I  apeak  of  the  way  in  which  the  prophets  con- 
ceived of  Jehovah's  soveroignty,  as  destined  to  extend  itself 
beyond  Israel  and  over  all  the  earth,  I  touch  on  a  feature 
common  to  all  Semitic  rel^ions,  which  must  be  explained 
and  de6ned  before  we  can  properly  undei-stand  wherein 
the  prophets  transcended  the  common  sphere  of  Semitic 
thought,  and  which  indeed  is  necessary  to  complete  our 
view  of  the  ultimate  development  of  the  Semitic  religions 
aa  tribal  and  national  institutions. 

From  a  very  early  date  the  Semitic  communities  em- 
braced, in  addition  to  the  free  tribesmen  of  pure  blood 
(Heb.  ezrdh,  Arab,  sarlh)  with  their  families  and  slaves,  a 
class  of  men  who  were  personally  free  but  had  no  political 
rights,  viz.  the  protected  strangers  (Heb,  genm,  sing,  ggr ; 
Arab,  jiran,  sing,  jar),  of  whom  mention  is  so  often  made 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  early  Arabic  literature. 
The  gir  was  a  man  of  another  tribe  or  district,  who,  coming 
to  sojourn  in  a  place  where  he  was  not  strengthened  by 

presence  of  his  own  kin,  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
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the  god  were  not  necessarily  in  a  position  of  political 
dependence  on  his  old  worahippers,  and  the  religious  sense 
of  the  term  glr  became  detached  from  the  idea  of  social 
inferiority.  But  the  relation  of  the  new  worahippers  to 
the  god  was  no  longer  the  same  aa  on  the  old  purely 
national  eyatem.  It  was  more  dependent  and  less  per- 
mauent ;  it  was  constituted,  not  by  nature  and  inherited 
privilege,  but  by  submisaion  on  the  worshipper's  side  and 
free  bounty  on  the  aide  of  the  god ;  and  in  every  way  it 
tended  to  make  the  relation  between  man  and  god  more 
distant,  to  make  men  fear  the  god  more  and  throw  more 
servility  into  their  homage,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
higher  feelings  of  devotion  were  quickened  by  the  thought 
that  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  god  was  a  thing  of 
free  grace  and  not  of  national  right.  How  important  this 
change  was  may  be  judged  from  the  Old  Testament,  where 
the  idea  that  the  Israelites  are  Jehovah's  clients,  sojourning 
in  a  land  where  they  have  no  rights  of  their  own,  but  are 
absolutely  dependent  on  His  bounty,  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  notes  of  the  new  and  more  timid  type  of 
piety  that  distinguishes  post-exilic  Judaism  from  the 
religion  of  Old  Israel.'  In  the  old  national  religions  a 
man  felt  sure  of  his  standing  with  the  national  god,  unlese 
he  forfeited  it  by  a  distinct  breach  of  social  law ;  but  the 
client  is  accepted,  so  to  speak,  on  his  good  behaviour,  an 
idea  which  precisely  accords  with  the  anxious  legality  of 
Judaism  after  the  captivity. 

In  Judaism  the  spirit  of  legality  was  allied  with  genuine 
moral  earnestness,  as  we  see  in  the  noble  description  of  the 
character  that  befits  Jehovah's  gfr  drawn  in  Ps.  xv. ;  but 
among  the  heathen  Semites  we  find  the  same  spirit  of 
legalism,  the  same  timid  uncertainty  as  to  a  man's  standing 
■Lav.   xxt.   23;    Ft.   txxix.   12  [Bsb.   ]3];   Pa.  oxix.  IS;   1  Chron. 
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with  the  god  whose  protection  he  seeks,  while  the  con- 
ception of  what  is  pleasing  to  the  deity  has  not  attained 
the  same  etiucal  elevation.  The  extent  to  which,  in  the 
disintegration  of  the  old  uationalitifB  of  the  East  and 
the  constant  movements  of  population  due  to  political 
disturbance,  men's  religion  detached  itself  from  their  local 
and  national  connections,  is  seen  by  the  prevalence  of  names 
in  which  a  man  ie  designated  the  client  of  tlie  god.  In 
Phoenician  inscriptions  we  find  a  whole  series  of  men's 
names  compounded  with  Gir, — Germelkarth,  Gerastart,  and 
80  forth, — and  the  same  type  recurs  among  t!ie  Arabs  of 
Syria  in  the  name  Gairelos  or  Gereloa,  "  client  of  El." '  In 
Arabia  proper,  where  the  relation  of  protector  and  protected 
had  a  great  development^  and  whole  clans  were  wont  to 
attach  themselves  as  dependants  to  a  more  powerful  tribe, 
the  conception  of  god  and  worshipper  as  patron  and  cHent 
appears  to  have  been  specially  predominant,  not  merely 
because  dependent  clans  took  up  the  religion  of  the  patrons 
with  whom  they  took  refuge,  but  because  of  the  frequent 
ehiftinge  of  the  tribes.  WelUiausen  has  noted  that  the 
hereditary  priesthoods  of  Arabian  sanctuaries  were  often  iu 
the  hands  of  families  that  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
the  worshippers,  bat  apparently  were  descended  from  older 
inhabitants ;  ^  and  in  such  cases  the  modern  worshippers 
were  really  only  clients  of  a  foreign  god.  So,  in  fact,  at 
the  great  Sabcean  pilgrimage  shrme  of  Eiyam,  the  god 
Ta'lab  is  adored  aa  "  patron,"  and  his  worshippers  are  called 
his  clients.^  To  the  same  conception  may  be  assigned  the 
proper  name  Salm,  "  submission,"  shortened  from  such 
theophorous  forma  aa  the  Palmyrene  Salm  al-Ldt,  "sub- 

'  See  Ndldeke,  Sitxtaigii.  Berl.  Ak.  1880,  p.  76S. 

'  WeUhnuaan,  Biidevihtm,  p.  128  ;  of.  p.  183. 

•  Mordhnann  Q.  Muller,  5ni.  DeaJn'i.  p.  22,  No.  6,  J.  2  ig.  (lOne'C),  1- 
8  »}.  (inoiit)  eU.  Cf.  No.  13,  I.  12,  nOTKi  the  olients  of  the  godd«Ba 
Sbuns. 
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miasiou  to  Lat," '  and  corresponding  to  the  religtoae  uea 
of  the  verb  istalama,  "  he  made  his  peace,"  to  designate  the 
ceremony  of  kissing,  stroking,  or  embracing  the  sacred 
stone  at  the  Caaba;*  and  perhaps  also  the  numeroua 
names  compounded  with  (aim,  which,  if  we  may  Judge 
by  the  profane  use  of  the  word  molayyam,  applied  to  a 
deeply  attached  lover,  seems  to  have  some  such  sense  as 
"  devotee." '  But  above  all,  the  prevalence  of  religion 
bused  on  clientship  and  voluntary  homage  ia  seen  in  the 
growth  of  the  practice  of  pilgrimage  to  distant  shrines, 
which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  later  Semitic  heathenism. 
Almost  all  Arabia  met  at  Mecca,  and  the  shrine  at  Hiera- 
polis  drew  visitors  from  the  whole  Semitic  world.  These 
pilgrims  were  the  guests  of  the  god,  and  were  received 
as  such  by  the  inhabitants  of  tho  holy  placea  They 
approached  the  god  as  strangers,  not  with  the  old  joyous 
confidence  of  national  worship,  but  with  atoning  eoremoniea 
and  rites  of  self-mortification,  and  their  acts  of  worship 
were  carefully  prescribed  for  them  by  qualified  instructors,* 
the   prototypes   of   the  modern   Meccan  Molawvnf.      The 

*  De  Vogui,  No.  64, 

*  Ibn  Domd,  Kit.  at-iihlitSe,  p.  22.  The  same  idea  or  a  religion  accepted 
by  Toluntar;  snbiuUaion  ia  expressed  in  the  name  laldm.  We  sliall  see  later 
that  much  the  same  Ldua  underlies  tlie  dcsigoatioii  of  tbo  Ohmtian  icligion 
u  a  "mystery." 

*  Taim  is  gencrdly  takna  to  be  s  mere  syttotxym  of  'Abd ;  but  in  Arabic 
tlie  vord  ia  quite  obaolete,  except  as  an  eleujant  in  old  theopboroua  namea, 
and  the  othor  Turma  derived  (rora  the  root  gi™  no  clear  insight  into  iu 
originnl  sense.  In  the  dialect  of  the  Sinaitic  inaeriptions,  where  proper 
DHUiea  like  Tainiallohi,  TaimdhilBhariL  are  oonunon,  taim  Beams  to  occur  aa 
a  comtnun  noun  in  Eutiiig,  SnutUUcht  Inachri/lea,  No.  431,  where  the  editor 
renders  iltS'fl  by  "seta  Knecht."  But  the  Arabic  luea  of  the  root  Beem  to 
point  to  a  somewhat  more  tpecial  Bensc,  perhaps  "captiTe,"  which  might 
bo  ligaratively  applied  to  a  dovotco,  or,  wheu  tb«  name  compounded  with 
taim  is  a  cUo-name,  aa  is  tho  usual  Arabian  cote,  to  a  subject  tribe  tbat 
had  adopted  the  worahip  of  their  conquerois.  On  the  other  baud,  tima 
u  •  sheep  not  sent  forth  to  pasture,  but  kept  at  the  homestead  to  be  milked, 
knd  on  this  analog  taim  may  mean  dcmeitta, 

*  I,ucian,  De  Dta  Si/ria,  Ivi. 
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progress  of  heatbenism  towards  imiversalism,  as  it  is  dis- 
played in  these  usages,  seemed  only  to  widen  the  gulf 
between  the  deity  and  man,  to  destroy  the  naive  trustful- 
Eees  of  the  old  religion  without  substituting  a  better  way 
for  man  to  be  at  one  with  his  god,  to  weaken  the  moral  ideas 
of  nationality  without  bringing  in  a  higher  morality  of  uni- 
versal obligation,  to  transform  the  divine  kingship  into  a 
mere  court  pageant  of  priestly  ceremoniea  without  perman- 
ent influence  on  the  order  of  society  and  daily  life.  The 
Hebrew  ideal  of  a  divine  kingship  tliat  must  one  day  draw 
all  men  to  do  it  homage  otTered  better  things  than  these, 
not  iu  virtue  of  any  feature  that  it  possessed  in  common  with 
the  Semitic  religions  as  a  whole,  but  solely  through  the 
unique  conception  of  Jehovah  as  a  God  whose  love  for  His 
people  was  conditioned  by  a  law  of  absolute  righteousness. 
In  other  nations  individual  thinkers  rose  to  lofty  con- 
ceptions of  a  supreme  deity,  but  in  Israel,  and  in  Israel 
alone,  these  conceptions  were  incorporated  in  the  accepted 
worship  of  the  national  god.  And  so  of  all  the  gods  ot 
the  nations  Jehovah  alone  was  fitted  to  become  the  God  of 
the  whole  earth. 


At  the  end  of  these  remarks  on  the  relations  of  the 
gods  to  their  worshippeis,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  advert  to 
an  objection  to  the  whole  course  of  our  investigation  that 
will  possibly  occur  to  some  readers.  Most  enquirers  into 
Semitic  religion  have  made  it  their  first  business  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  the  gods,  and  with  this  view  have  sought  to 
determine  a  particular  class  of  natural  phenomena  or  moral 
actions  over  which  each  deity  presides.  Persona  trained  in 
this  school  may  remark  on  reading  the  foregoing  pages  that 
they  are  not  a  whit  the  better  for  knowing  that  the  goda 


were  conceived  as  parents  kings  or  patrons,  since  these 
relation sliipB  do  not  help  us  to  understand  what  the  gods 
could  do  for  their  worshippere.  The  ancients  prayed  to 
their  goda  for  rain  and  fruitful  seosona,  for  children,  for 
health  and  long  life,  for  the  multiplication  of  their  flocka 
and  herds,  and  for  many  other  things  that  no  child  asked 
from  his  father,  no  aubject  from  his  king.  Hence  it  may 
be  argued  that  fathership  and  kingship  in  rehgion  are  mere 
forms  of  words ;  the  essence  ot  the  thing  is  to  know  why 
the  gods  were  deemed  able  to  do  for  their  worahippera 
things  that  kings  and  fathers  cannot  do.  So  far  as  this 
objection  is  a  general  challenge  to  the  method  of  the 
present  volume,  I  must  leave  the  sequel  to  answer  it ;  but 
the  point  that  the  gods  did  for  their  worshippers  things 
that  human  fathers  kings  and  patrons  were  not  expected 
to  do,  demands  and  may  receive  some  elucidation  at  the 
present  point  And  first  I  will  remark  that  the  help  ol 
the  gods  was  sought  in  all  matters,  without  distinction, 
that  were  objects  of  desire  and  could  not  certainly  be 
attained  by  the  worshipper's  unaided  efforts.  Further,  it 
appears  that  help  in  all  these  matters  was  sought  by  the 
worshipper  from  whatever  god  he  had  a  r^ht  to  appeal 
to.  If  a  Semitic  worshipper  was  sick  he  called  upon  hla 
national  or  tribal  god,  and  the  same  god  was  addressed 
if  he  desired  rain  or  victory  over  enemies.  The  power  of 
B  god  was  not  conceived  as  unlunited,  but  it  was  very 
grciit,  and  applied  to  all  sorts  ot  things  that  men  could 
desire.  So  far  as  primitive  Semitic  heathenism  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  god  to  whom 
men  prayed  for  rain  was  necessarily  a  god  of  clouds,  while 
another  deity  was  the  god  of  flocks,  and  the  proper  recipient  'i 
of  prayers  for  increase  in  the  sheeptold.  The  gods  had 
their  physical  limitations,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  I 
lecture,  hut  not  in  the  sense  that  each  deity  presided  over 
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a  distinct  department  of  nature ;  that  is  a  conception  much 
too  abstract  for  the  primitive  mind,  and  proper  to  an 
advanced  stage  of  polytheism  which  most  of  the  Semitic 
nations  never  fully  reached.  In  early  heathenism  the 
really  vital  question  is  not  what  a  god  has  power  to  do, 
but  whether  I  can  get  him  to  do  it  for  me,  and  this 
depends  on  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  me.  If  I 
have  a  god  who  ia  my  king,  I  ask  hira  for  things  that  I  do 
not  ask  from  a.  human  chief,  simply  because  he  is  able  to  do 
them,  and  as  his  subject  I  have  a  claim  to  bis  help  in  all 
matters  where  my  welfare  belongs  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state  over  wliich  he  presides.  And  in  fact  it  is  by  no 
means  true  that  in  asking  the  god  for  rain  tiie  Semites  went 
quite  beyond  what  could  be  asked  of  a  human  king ;  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  almost  all  primitive  peoples 
believe  that  rain-making  is  an  art  to  wliich  men  can 
attain,  and  some  of  them  expect  their  kings  to  exercise 
it.^  To  peoples  in  this  stage  of  development  a  rainmaker 
IB  not  a  cosmical  power,  but  merely  a  person,  human  or 
divine,  posseeaed  of  a  certain  art  or  charm.  To  say  that 
a  god  who  can  make  rain  is  necessarily  an  elemental  power 
associated  with  the  clouds  and  the  sky,  is  as  absurd  as  to 
say  that  Hera  was  the  goddess  of  Love  when  she  borrowed 
the  girdle  of  Aphrodite.  This  ia  a  very  obvious  remark, 
but  it  knocks  on  the  liead  a  great  deal  that  has  been 
vritten  about  Semitic  lehgion. 

'  Frazcr.  Tlie  Ooldcn  Bough,  L  IS  9'ji2'  44  rgq,,  gives  suUicient  jnoofa  of 


LEOTITRE  III 

THE   RELATIONS  OF  THE   GODS   TO   NATURAL  THINGS — 

HOLY  PLACES — ^THE  JINN 

In  the  last  leoture  I  endeavoured  to  sketch  in  broad  out- 
line the  general  features  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
Semites  in  so  far  as  they  rest  on  the  idea  that  gods  and 
men,  or  rather  the  god  and  his  own  proper  worshippers, 
make  up  a  single  community,  and  that  the  place  of  the 
god  in  the  community  is  interpreted  on  the  analogy  of 
human  relationships.  We  are  now  to  follow  out  this 
p«iiil  of  view  through  the  details  of  sacred  rite  and 
vJ>«<tattC(S  and  to  consider  how  the  various  acts  and 
«/#(^  <l  religion  stand  related  to  the  place  assigned  to  the 
^J^t-  in  IIm  community  of  his  worshippers.  But  as  soon 
>^  %v^  V<^  K^Vnter  on  these  details,  we  find  it  necessary 
A^  bidi^^  #\Nmiil  of  a  new  series  of  relations  connecting  man 
vH^  .-^  v/ih^  KiMivt  «uid  his  god  on  the  other,  with  physical 
'^4«^iv  «^  MMkml  objects.  All  acts  of  ancient  worship 
"uiw  i  ^«H%^^  iNMUxUmont,  which  is  not  left  to  the  choice 
\  iK>  N%^H«ht^^  bul  19  limited  by  fixed  rules.  They  must 
\  :  v;4v>;iuvU  ;0  v^laiu  |Jace8  and  at  certain  times,  with 
ai.  uvi  .<  x^A^tjUH  HMk^rial  appliances  and  according  to 
.x;%^cu  *uvv^4kW  lh>rttUk  These  rules  import  that  the 
u^v^v>^;;«i^  'v^viMiHi  Ih^  d«ity  and  his  worshippers  is 
•^^>^s^w  u'  |^v«K>«J  k\^KtiligaMi  of  a  definite  kind,  and  this 
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again  impliea  that  the  relations  between  gods  and  men  are 
not  independent  of  the  material  environment.  The  relations 
of  a  man  to  his  fellow-men  are  limited  by  physical  con- 
ditions, becauBO  miin,  on  the  side  of  his  bodily  organism,  is 
himself  a  port  of  the  material  universe  ;  and  when  we  find 
that  the  relations  of  a  man  to  hie  god  are  limited  in  the 
same  way,  we  are  led  to  ooDclude  that  the  gods  too  are  in 
some  sense  conceived  to  be  a  part  of  the  natural  universe, 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  men  can  hold  converse 
with  them  only  by  the  aid  of  certain  material  things.  It 
is  true  that  iji  some  of  the  higher  forma  of  antique  religion 
the  material  restrictions  imposed  on  the  legitimate  inter- 
course between  gods  and  men  were  conceived  to  be  not 
natural  but  positive,  that  is  they  were  not  held  to  be 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  but  were  looked 
upon  as  arbitrary  rules  laid  down  by  the  free  will  of  the 
deity.  But  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  heathenism  it  appears 
quite  plainly  that  the  gods  themaelvea  are  uot  exempt  from 
the  general  limitations  of  physical  existence;  indeed,  we 
have  already  seen  that  where  the  relation  of  the  deity  to 
his  worshippers  is  conceived  as  a  relation  of  Idnahip,  the 
kinship  is  taken  to  have  a  physical  as  well  as  a  moral 
sense,  so  that  the  worshipped  and  the  worshippers  are 
ports  not  only  of  one  social  community  but  of  one  physical 
unity  of  lifa 

It  is  important  that  we  should  realise  to  ourselves  with 
some  definiteness  the  primitive  view  of  the  universe  in 
which  this  conception  arose,  and  in  which  it  has  its 
natural  place.  It  dates  from  a  time  when  men  had  not 
learned  to  draw  sharp  distinctions  between  the  nature  of 
one  thing  and  another.  Savages,  we  know,  are  uot  only 
incapable  of  separating  in  thought  between  phenomenal 
and  noumenal  existence,  but  habitually  ignore  the  dis- 
tinctions, which  to  us  seem  obvious,  between  organic  and 
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iu^^rgHuie    nature,  or  within  the  former   region   between 

ai\iiiuilt»  tuul  plants.     Arguing  altogether  by  analogy,  and 

vx>iK'Jiudins  from  the   known   to    the   unknown  with  the 

frtHHloni  of  men  who  do  not  know  the  difiference  between 

th0  imagination  and  the  reason,  they  ascribe  to  all  material 

ol\jtH>t8  a  life  analogous  to  that  which  their  own  self-con- 

»cdou)U\tHiis  reveals  to  them.     They  see  that  men  are  liker 

to  iUio  another  than  beasts  are  to  men,  that  men  are  liker 

to  l)>oa»t8  than  they  are  to  plants,  and  to  plants  than  they 

art^  to  stones ;  but  all  things  appear  to  them  to  live,  and 

tho  more  incomprehensible  any  form  of  life  seems  to  them 

the  more  wi>nderful  and  worthy  of  reverence  do  they  take 

it  to  Ihx     Now  this  attitude  of  savage  man  to  the  natural 

Uuugs  by  which  he  is  surrounded  is  the  very  attitude  attested 

to  us  for  ancient  times  by  some  of  the  most  salient  features 

of  antique  religion.     Among  races  which  have  attained  to 

a  certain  degree  of  culture,  the  predominant  conception  of 

the  gods  is  anthropomorphic ;  that  is,  they  are  supposed  on 

the  whole  to  resemble  men  and  act  like  men,  and  the 

artistic  imagination,  whether  in  poetry  or  in  sculpture  and 

ptinting,  dra¥m  them  after  the  similitude  of  man.     But  at 

die  sune  time  the  list  of  deities  includes  a  variety  of 

objects  of  all  kinds,  the  sun  moon  and  stars,  the 

lad  the  earth,  animals  and  trees,  or  even  sacred 

Alii  «U  these  gods,  without  distinction  of  their 

^;ar>s^tt^  conceived  as  entering  into  the  same* 

c  ^««^MSsnt  l«>  mtt.  «^re  approached  in  ritual  of  the 

^  ,|ii5n»  the  same  kind  of  hopes  and  fears  in 

4    itor  wfshippers.     It  is  of  course  easy  to 

Ki^iil^  ^ww  w*  identified  with  these  natural 

^^^    -i^    *^j  ^*«^  -w*^  ^opposed  to  inhabit  them ;  but 

^^      ^  „,v^«^  vte  dirtinotion  is  not  valid.     A 

v„^,.**»  >^^(nNH  *>ul  and  body,  combined 

:«^/  iwl  where  the  body  is  not, 
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is  Buggested  to  the  most  savage  races  by  familiar  psychical 
phenomena,  particularly  by  those  of  dreams ;  and  the  un- 
bounded use  of  analogy  characteristic  of  pre-scientific 
thought  extends  this  conception  to  all  parts  of  nature 
which  becomea  to  the  savage  mind  full  of  spiritual  forces, 
more  or  less  detached  in  their  movements  and  action  from 
the  material  objects  to  which  they  are  supposed  properly 
to  belong.  But  the  detachment  of  the  invisible  life  from 
its  visible  embodiment  is  never  complete.  A  man  after 
all  is  not  a  ghost  or  phantom,  a  life  or  soul  without  a 
body,  but  a  body  with  its  life,  and  in  like  manner  the 
unseen  life  that  inhabits  the  plant,  tree,  or  sacred  stone 
makes  the  sacred  object  itself  be  conceived  as  a  living 
being.  And  in  ritual  the  sacred  object  was  spoken  of 
and  treated  as  the  god  himself ;  it  was  not  merely  his 
symbol  but  his  embodiment,  the  permanent  centre  of  his 
activity  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  human  body  is  the 
permanent  centre  of  man's  activity.  In  short,  the  whole 
conception  belongs  in  its  origin  to  a  stage  of  thought  in 
which  there  was  no  more  difflcidty  in  ascribing  living 
powers  and  personality  to  a  stone  tree  or  animal,  than  to  a 
being  of  human  or  superhuman  build. 

The  same  lack  of  any  sharp  distinction  between  the 
nature  of  different  Mnda  of  visible  beings  appears  in  the 
oldest  myths,  in  which  all  kinds  of  objects,  animate  and 
inanimate,  oi^anic  and  inorganic,  appear  as  cognate  with 
one  another,  with  men,  and  with  the  gods.  The  kinship 
between  gods  and  men  which  we  have  already  discussed  is 
only  one  part  ot  a  larger  kinship  which  embraces  the 
lower  creation.  In  the  Babylonian  legend  beasts  as  well 
6S  man  are  formed  of  earth  mingled  with  the  life-blood  of 
a  god ;  in  Greece  the  stories  of  the  descent  of  men  from 
gods  stand  aide  by  side  with  ancient  legends  of  men  sprung 
from  trees  or  rocks,  or  of  races  whose  mother  was  a  tree 


.^ 
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aod  their  father  a  god.^  Similar  myths,  connecting  both 
lueu  and  gods  with  animals  plants  and  rooks,  are  found  all 
over  the  world,  and  wore  not  lacking  among  the  Semites. 
To  this  day  the  legend  of  the  country  explains  the  name 
ot  the  Bcni  Sokhr  tribe  by  making  them  the  offapring  of 
the  sandstone  rocks  about  Madain  Salih.'  To  the  aame 
stage  of  thought  belong  the  stories  of  transformations  of 
men  into  animals,  which  are  not  infrequent  in  Arabian 
legend.  Mohammed  would  not  eat  lizards  because  he 
fancied  them  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  metamorphosed 
dim  of  Israelites.'  Maori zl  relates  of  the  Sei'ar  in 
^adromaut  that  in  time  of  drought  part  of  the  tribe 
olmnge  themselves  into  ravening  were-wolves.  They  have 
«  magical  means  of  assuming  and  again  coetiug  off  the 
wolf  ohapo.*  Other  lludramites  changed  themselves  into 
vulturu8  or  kites.'  In  the  Sinai  Peninsula  the  hyrax  and 
the  jMinthtir  aro  helieved  to  have  been  originally  men.' 
Among  lht>  nortliorn  Semites  transformation  myths  are 
not  unoomnioii,  Ihou^th  lltcy  have  generally  been  preserved 
to  us  only  in  Uroek  forms.  The  pregnant  mother  of 
Adoula  waa  otmngiHl  into  a  myrrli  tree,  and  in  the  tenth 
mouth  the  tmn  liumt  opn  and  the  infant  god  came  forth.^ 
Tilt)  moIttniorphoAiB  of  Derceto  into  a  fish  was  related  both 
at  Aaiutiin  ami  at  Ilambyce,  and  bo  forth.  In  the  some 
Hidiit  is  tMiueeived  the  Astiyrian  myth  which  includes 
Iht)  hun,  Uit>  wisle.  ami  tho  war-horse  among  the  lovers  of 

*  (Uv«wv.  ivtll.  \63  i  IVIlur  RolMirt,  1.  Tfl  (7. 

*  Lk'UnUly,  (Vun/i  in  Antlia,  1.  17  ;  ks  Ibn  Doraid,  p.  329,  1.  20. 
I'uuvunvly.  iiiaiij  ■Uiit**  4tid  rauki  lu  AriliU  were  bcUcTcd  to  be  trBaBlanned 
luvu,  bul  H|>oM4l)y  wiuiisn.  Duty,  ItmtliUn  la  Mtkka,  p.  201,  gir«a 
h*iuiJm.     Am  ftlM>  VtuAt,  L  1*1 

'  llainUt,  It.  t>r  1  ot.  Pougbty,  I.  82(1,  A  uniilM  ^fth  kbout  the 
uiuuu,  l>«ii>lil.  a.  HIS. 

*  t>t  M<h  /AkUramaHl  (Bunn  ISflS),  p,  IS  »j. 

*  IHd-  [k  VO.     ^W*  »Ua  Il'b  UojAwlr  in  Spniugar,  PoH-TfiUM,  p.  142. 

*  Soa  k'iiuAv%  f-  >03  tf  ,  wliara  I  ^Wn  nllior  evJdcliDW  od  the  poiiiL 

*  A|-»tl«>'>^»>  >"•  1*  )  '•  >*<rv{ui  on  .Jh  t.  72. 
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lahtar,  while  in  the  r^on  of  plastio  art  the  absence  of 
any  sharp  line  of  distinctioii  between  gods  and  men  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  lower  creation  on  the  other  is  displayed 
in  the  pi'edilectioo  for  fantastic  monsters,  half  human  hiilf 
bestial,  which  began  with  the  oldest  Ghaldi^an  engraved 
cylinders,  gave  Phcenicia  its  cherubim  griffins  and  sphinxes,' 
and  continued  to  characterise  the  sacred  art  of  the  Baby- 
lonians down  to  the  time  of  Berosus,^  Of  course  most  of 
these  things  can  be  explained  away  as  all^ories,  and  are 
so  explained  to  this  day  by  persons  who  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  obvious  difference  between  primitive  thought,  which 
treats  all  nature  as  a  kindred  unity  because  it  has  not  yet 
differentiated  things  into  their  kinds,  and  modem  monistic 
philosophy,  in  which  the  universe  of  things,  after  having 
been  realised  in  its  multiplicity  of  kinds,  is  again  brought 
into  unity  by  a  metapliysical  synthesis.  But  by  what 
process  of  allegory  can  we  explain  away  the  belief  in  were- 
wolves ?  When  the  same  person  is  beheved  to  be  now  a 
man  and  now  a  wolf,  the  difference  which  we  recognise 
between  a.  man  and  a  wild  beast  is  certainly  not  yet 
perceived.  And  such  a  belief  as  this  cannot  be  a  mere 
isolated  extravagance  of  the  fancy ;  it  points  to  a  view  of 
nature  as  a  whole  which  is,  in  tact,  the  ordinary  view  of 
savages  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  everywhere  produces 
just  such  a  confusion  between  the  several  orders  of  nattiral 
and  supernatural  beings  as  we  find  to  have  existed  among 
the  early  Semites. 

The  influence  of  these  ideas  on  early  systems  of 
religion  may  be  considered  under  two  aapects:  (1)  On  the 
one  band,  the  range  of  the  supernatural  is  so  wide  that  no 

'  Soe  Henant,  Olyptiqw  OrUnlalt,  vol.  L 

*  Bcrosai  {Fr.  Hiat.  Or.  U.  497)  refers  to  the  iraagea  at  the  templs  of  Bel 
whkih  prsserved  the  forma  of  the  atrsiiH"  monstura  that  lisad  in  the  time  of 
ebaoa.  Bat  tho  peculiar  prevalence  of  Euch  figures  on  the  oldest  gems  ahom 
tlikt  the  chaos  in  question  is  ouly  the  cliaotic  imagination  of  early  mi 
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antique  religion  attempts  to  deal  with  all  its  manifesta- 
tions.      The   simplest  proof   of    this  is    that  magic  and 
sorcery,  though    they  lay   outside   of   religion   and  were 
forbidden  arts  in  all  the  civilised  states  of  antiquity,  were 
yet  never  regarded  as  mere  imposture.     It  was  not  denied 
that  there  were  supernatural  agencies  at  work  in  the  world 
of  which  the  public  religion  took  no  account.      Eeligion 
donlt  only  with  the  gods,  %.e,  with  a  definite  circle  of  great 
supernatural  powers  whose  relations  to  man  were  estab- 
lished on  a  regular  friendly  basis  and  maintained  by  stated 
rites  and  fixed  institutions.      Beyond  the  circle  of  gods 
there  lay  a  vast  and  undetermined  mass  of  minor  super- 
natural agencies,  some  of  which  were  half -incorporated  in 
religion  under  the  name  of  demi-gods,  while  others  were 
altogether  ignored  except  in  private  popular  superstition, 
or  by  those  who  professed  the  art  of  constraining  demoniac 
powers  to   do  them   service   and   obey  their  commands. 
(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  gods  proper  were  not  sharply 
marked  off,  as  regards  their  nature,  from  the  lower  orders  of 
dcdoiiiac  beings,  or  even  from  such  physical  objects  as 
were  believed    to    possess    demoniac    attributes.      Their 
iissizcCTe  mark  lay  in  their  relations  with  man,  or,  more 
saccT.  with  a  definite  circle  of  men,  their  habitual  wor- 
iurnes     As  these  relations  were  known  and  stable,  they 
V  aa  orderly  and  fixed  series  of  religious  institu- 
iQuaL     2u2  i*  f<ffms  of  religious  service  were  not  deter- 
,^^.  ->^:t  :t  Ae  fact  that  the  god  was  considered  in 
^  -as!  iaier,  in  another  as  the  king,  in  yet 
.  *L^  Tjsrx  of  his  worshippers.     In  determining 
-yr  -^  v  »  ai>proached,  and  how  his  help  could 
~~—  -^fcjsr*-!  ii^«s  necessary  to  take  account  of 
_~     ■   -^  i»ri:  tt  omnipotent  and  omnipresent 
—  --  r;::sM  of  nature,  but  was  himself 
\if  a  series  of  afiinitics  con- 
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necting  him  not  merely  with  mau  but  with  beasts  trees 
and  inanimate  things.  lu  antique  religion  gods  as  well  as 
men  have  a  physical  environment,  on  and  through  which 
they  act,  and  by  which  their  activity  is  conditioned. 

The  influence  of  this  idea  on  ancient  religion  is  very 
far-reaching  and  often  difiicTilt  to  analyse.  But  there  is 
one  aspect  of  it  that  is  both  easily  grasped  and  of  funda- 
mental importance ;  I  mean  the  connection  of  particular 
gods  with  particular  places.  The  most  general  term  to 
express  the  relation  of  natural  things  to  the  gods  which 
our  language  affords  is  the  word  "  holy " ;  thus  when  we 
Bpeak  of  holy  places,  holy  things,  holy  persons,  holy  times, 
we  imply  that  the  places  things  persons  and  times  stand 
in  some  special  relation  to  the  godhead  or  to  its  manifesta- 
tion. But  the  word  "  holy  "  has  had  a  long  and  complicated 
history,  and  has  various  shades  of  meaning  according  to  the 
connection  iji  which  it  is  used,  It  is  not  possible,  by  mere 
analysis  of  the  modern  use  of  the  word,  to  arrive  at  a 
Bingle  definite  conception  of  the  meaning  of  holiness ;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  fix  on  any  one  of  the  modem  aspects  of 
the  conception,  and  say  that  it  represents  the  fundamental 
idea  from  which  all  other  modifications  of  the  idea  can  be 
deduced.  The  primitive  conception  of  holiness,  to  which 
the  modern  variations  of  the  idea  must  be  traced  back, 
belonged  to  a  habit  of  thought  with  which  we  have  lost 
tonch,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  understand  it  by  the  aid  of 
logical  discussion,  but  only  by  studying  it  on  its  own 
ground  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  actual  working  of  early 
religion.  It  would  he  idle,  therefore,  at  this  stage  to 
attempt  any  general  definition,  or  to  seek  for  a  compre- 
hensive formula  covering  all  the  relations  of  the  gods  to 
natural  things.  The  problem  must  be  attacked  in  detail, 
and  for  many  reasons  the  most  siutable  point  of  attack 
will  be  found  in  the  connection  that  ancient  religion  con- 


^. ,  particular 

Wri^*  |4mm«.  tUk  kt«(i»  k  lit  tmiammtiti  mii>ortance, 
W«H>w  *i\  ciwi)i)<Htt  gwta  «C  Mwimi  nvrsliip  wan  neces- 
Mhl^T  i<<Hriui»«\l  at  «  holy  plM«k  mkI  iIiim  Ihv  local  con- 
Mollis  o(  Uio  gods  ar«  invulvod,  expHciUy  or  uui>Ucitly,  in 
•vary  function  ot  religion. 

The  local  relatious  of  the  gods  luay  be  considered 
under  two  heads.  In  the  first  place  the  activity  power 
and  dominion  of  the  gods  were  conceived  as  bounded 
by  certain  local  limits,  and  in  the  second  place  they  were 
conceived  as  having  their  residences  and  homes  at  certain 
fixed  sanctuaries.  These  two  conceptions  are  not  o£  coiu'se 
independent,  for  generally  speaking  the  region  of  divine 
authority  and  influence  aurrouuds  the  sanctuary  which  is 
the  god's  principal  seat;  but  for  convenience  of  exposition 
we  shaU  look  first  at  the  god's  land  and  then  at  his 
sandnary  or  dwelling-place. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  land  of  a  god  corresponds  with 
the  land  of  his  woi-shippers ;  Canaan  is  Jehovah's  land  as 
Israel  is  Jehovah's  people.'  In  like  manner  the  land  of 
Assyria  (Assliur)  has  its  name  from  tlie  god  Aashur,^  and 
in  geuoral  the  deities  of  the  heatheu  are  called  indifferently 
the  goils  of  the  nations  and  the  gods  of  the  lands.^  Our 
naturtd  impulse  is  to  connect  these  expressions  with  the 
divine  kingsliip.  which  in  modem  states  of  feudal  origin 
is  A  80^'croignty  over  land  tis  well  as  men.  But  the  older 
Soniitio  kingtionis  wore  not  feudal,  and  before  the  captivity 
wo  Hhnll  hanlly  tind  an  example  of  a  Semitic  sovereign 
beini;  uollud   king  of  a  land.*     In   fact   the  relations  of 

<  Una.  U.  S  :  cf.  KkUiuI,  />u/jultna,  toI.  i.  p,  ID  *^. 

•HutirwIvT,  K^r.  iad  od.  f.  SSiyf.;  et.  Mioah  v.  6  (Hcb.  S],  where  tha 
"Un^  uT  Auliur  "  nUnila  in  iwralli^tUni  witli  "iuid  of  Nimrod."  Nimrod 
U  I  kmI.  ■>•  I'l*  vtlul«  iu  fcW.  BriL,  ftUi  td.,  mud  Wellhkuun,  Baaltveh 
(aiid»<l.  1X1U),  !>.  if»t1' 

■  a  Kinei  ivllL  S3  «77. 

>Tbo  Hvtrswauy  "kingur  Asihur"(AM;m],  Edom,  AnmlSjri*],  etc, 
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a  god  to  hie  land  were  not  merely  political,  or  dependent 
on  his  relation  to  the  inhabitants.  The  Arania?an8  and 
Babylonians  whom  the  king  of  ABSyria  planted  in  northern 
Israel  brought  their  own  gods  with  them,  but  when  they 
were  attacked  by  lions  they  felt  that  they  must  call  in 
the  aid  of  "  the  god  of  the  land,"  who,  we  must  infer, 
had  in  his  own  region  power  over  beasts  as  well  aa  men,' 
Similarly  the  Aramfeans  of  Damascus,  after  their  defeat 
in  the  hill-country  of  Samaria,  argue  that  the  gods  of 
Israel  are  gods  of  the  hills  and  will  have  no  power  in 
the  plains ;  the  power  of  the  gods  has  physical  and 
local  limitations  So  too  the  conception  that  a  god 
cannot  be  worshipped  outside  of  his  own  land,  which 
we  find  applied  even  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,"  does 
not  simply  mean  that  there  can  be  no  woratiip  of  a 
god  where  be  has  no  sanctuary,  but  that  the  land  of 
a  strange  god  is  not  a  fit  place  to  erect  a  sanctuary, 
In  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  foreign  countries 
are  unclean,*  so  that  Naaman,  when  he  desires  to  worship 
the  God  of  Israel  at  Damascus,  has  to  beg  for  two  mules' 
burden  of  the  soil  of  Canaan,  to  make  a  sort  of  enclave 
of  Jehovah's  land  in  hia  Aramsean  dwelling-place. 

In  Semitic  religion  the  relation  of  the  gods  to  particular 
places  which  are  special  seats  of  their  power  is  usually 
expressed   by  the  title   Baal   (pL   Baalim,,   fem.   Batdaih). 

but  these  are  namea  of  nationn,  the  cotintriea  being  properly  the  "  laml  □( 
Aaahur."  etc.  The  local  designation  of  a  Idag  is  takru  from  hia  capita!,  or 
roftl  seat.  Thua  the  king  of  Israel  ia  king  of  Samaria  [1  Eings  xii.  1), 
SihoD,  ][ing  of  the  Amoritea,  ia  king  of  Heshbon  (Dent.  iii.  6).  Hiram, 
whom  the  Bible  calla  king  of  Tyro,  appears  on  the  oldest  of  Phacmotaii 
inai'riptions  (CIS.  No.  G)  aa  king  of  the  Sidonians,  t.e,  the  PhieniciaDS  (cf. 
1  Kings  Tvi.  31),  Ntbuehadnezzar  ia  king  of  Babjlon.  and  ao  forth.  The 
ouiy  exception  to  tbia  rule  in  old  Hebrew  is,  I  think,  Og,  king  of  Bashan 
(Deat.  i,  4  ;  I  Kingi  iv.  19),  who  U  a  mythical  figure,  pceaumably  an  old 
god  of  the  region. 

'  2  Kings  xvii.  2i  aqq.  '\  Sam.  iivi.  19 ;  Hoa.  ii.  1, 

•  Amo*  viL  17  ;  Josh.  iiii.  18. 
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^  !%fif4tM  ^>  »K>>n  hnni  uuvu\s  the  master  of  a  house,  the 
v^*n^*  ^  a  i*^  oattlo  or  the  like ;  or  in  the  plural  the 
A#^t>n  ot  a  city  are  its  freeholders  and  full  citizens.^  In  a 
it^<s^iidary  sense>  in  which  alone  the  word  is  ordinarily  used 
in  Ambic,  baai  means  husband ;  but  it  is  not  used  of  the 
Illation  of  a  master  to  his  slave,  or  of  a  superior  to  his 
inferior,  and  it  is  incorrect  to  r^ard  it,  when  employed  as 
a  divine  title,  as  a  mere  synonjrm  of  the  titles  implying 
lordship  over  men  which  came  before  us  in  the  Isist  lecture. 
When  a  god  is  simply  called  **  the  Baal,"  the  meaning  is 
not  "  the  lord  of  the  worshipper  "  but  the  possessor  of  some 
place  or  district,  and  each  of  the  multitude  of  local  Baalim 
18  distinguished  by  adding  the  name  of  his  own  place.^ 
lldoarth  is  the  Baal  of  Tyre,  Astarte  the  Baalath  of 
l^4\i;»;^  there  was  a  Baal  of  Lebanon,^  of  Mount 
lltmiH^u^  of  Mount  Peor,  and  so  forth.  In  Southern 
^iM^M^  IWl  constantly  occurs  in  similar  local  connections, 
^  \^^  SiwuSwI  is  the  Baal  of  the  district  Bacir,  'Athtar 
|hj^  ^mI  v4  Qumdan,  and  the  sun-goddess  the  Baalath 
\>Jt  ^v^MfnA  i^koes  or  regions.^ 

^  ^ \>l£W  U  iKf  OUI  TMUment,  and  also  in  PhoBnician.  BaaJathiavLB^ 
^  ik  (^imi»  ^MimaK  {CiS.  No.  ISO). 

« a  JijunOi^  ilk  iurir«  isse,  p.  sos. 

*  U^^  NvA*  \,  IWk  *  CIS.  No.  6. 

^  ^  Ju4|t  ^  ^  w^<Nr«  this  mountain  is  called  the  mountain  of  the  Baal 
v4'  U«4iU44u  k^<Mr«M«  i^r^^MMrly  means  a  saorod  place.  In  the  Old  Testament 
(xiavv  u^ouoA  Uk^  Haal  ^HMMr*  lUal*meon  are  shortened  from  Beth  Baal  Peor, 
**  hvVMi>  ^vi'  w4Uv^(^Murv  ^  lh«  lUal  of  Mount  Poor,"  etc 

*  U«4W<»  >ikv  1^  lu  Uit^  llimyaHtio  inscriptions  of  sun-goddesses  in  the 
(ilsu4li  \*^^  ^"VMMP^  (''^^  P^«  iv*  No*  ^^)$  ^  in  Canaan  we  have  a  plurality 
«.sl  UsvjJ  kW^u»<  H|mh'mI  ^u»  of  lUal  occur  which  are  defined  not  by  the 
U.UUO  va  44  v^^^  ^  i>^HsM  I'Ut  iu  iKune  other  way,  eg,  by  the  name  of  a  sacred 
\'tv^>  ^>  ^  ^^^  Uujmm\  ''  l\MrU  Kvf  tho  |)alm-tree,"  preserved  to  us  only  in  the 
uiuio  ^u  A  tv^u^  s^vk^  \\,  9^  8vt  too  Baal-hammiin,  on  the  Carthaginian 
VkuuU  lUm.ii^^^v'i^  uk\v  W  iMiuiarily  'Mord  of  yie sun-pillar";  yet  compare 
H^'V  \;>  vh«>  \.lt\mi(>  vi*  v^K^  )UavM»)  HammOn"  (CIS,  No.  8,  and  the  inscr. 
^«l  NiWsv^tO.  MK>  VK  U<.^ihu4iiU  i¥  thv  vIMdiMl/Mii^ffnof  theOottingen  Academy, 
\  xvV  \  \  V  \  4.  v^  '^\^  ^  **^^  ^***^  AvtmU,  U>»  god  of  Ekron,  is  *  'owner  of  flies, " 
\««^U.i  kU^u  uU'^s  H»<)k.  iH«  ll(>n\Ht    la  one  or  two  oases  the  title  of  Baal 
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As  tlie  heiitbeii  gods  are  never  conceived  as  ubiquitous, 
and  can  act  only  where  they  or  their  ministers  are  present, 
the  sphere  of  their  permanent  authority  and  influence  ia 
naturally  regarded  aa  their  residence.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  local  titles  which  1  have  cited  are  generally  derived 
either  from  towns  where  the  god  had  a  temple,  or  (aa  the 
Semites  say)  a  house,  or  else  from  mountains,  which  are 
oonstantly  conceived  as  the  dwelling-places  of  deities.  The 
notion  of  personal  property  in  land  is  a  thing  that  growa 
up  gradually  in  human  society,  and  is  first  applied  to  a 
man's  homestead.  Pasture  land  is  common  property,'  but 
a  man  acquires  rights  in  the  soil  by  building  a  house,  or  by 
"  quickening "  a  waste  place,  i.e.  bringing  it  under  cultiva- 

■eems  to  Im  preGxod  to  the  Damn  of  a  god ;  thiu  vd  have  Raal-zoplion  as  a 
place-name  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  also  a  god  |£)V  {CJS.  Nos.  108, 
26I>).  Simikrl;  the  second  element  in  Baal-gv),  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
Uonnt  Hermou,  is  t!ie  name  of  an  ancient  Semitic  god.  The  grammatical 
■iplanation  of  these  forme  a  not  clear  to  mo.  Another  peculiar  form  ii 
B«al*berith  at  Shechem,  which  in  ordinary  Hebrew  simply  mrans"poBBe5J0C 
of  covenant,"  i.e.  "covenant  ally,"  but  may  here  signify  the  Baal  who 
presides  over  covenants,  or  rather  over  the  special  covenant  by  which  the 
neighbouring  Israelites  were  bound  to  the  Canaanite  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
Peculiar  also  is  the  more  modem  Beal-marcod,  Mt'ifunt  lu^r  (near  Baicut), 
known  Erom  inicriptionB  (Wadd.  Nos,  1855,  18G6 ;  Gumeau,  Sec.  d'Arch.  Or. 
i  85,  103),  The  Semitic  lonn  is  supposed  to  be  npno  '?S!2,  "  lord  o( 
dancing,"  i.e.  be  to  whom  dancing  is  due  as  an  act  of  homage  ;  cf.  for  the 
oonstniotion,  Prov.  iii  27.  lo  Utor  tiroes  Baal  or  Bel  became  a  proper 
name,  especially  in  connection  with  the  cult  of  the  Itabylonian  Bel,  and 
mterod  into  compounds  of  a  new  kind  like  the  Aglibol  and  Malakhbel  of 
Palmyra.  Baal  Shamaim,  "the  lord  of  heaven,"  belongs  to  the  class  of 
titles  taken  from  the  region  of  nature  in  which  the  god  dwells  or  has  sway, 
KDID  i)lia  (CIS.  Ko.  41)  and  minn  rhs^  (<*"'■  No,  177}  are  of  doubtful 
interpretation.  In  the  Panamu  inecriptian  of  Zenjirll,  1.  22,  rC2  ySZ  can 
hardly  mean  "  patron  of  the  royal  family,"  as  Sachau  tskoe  it,  but  rather 
deagnatea  RKB-EI  as  the  local  Baal  of  the  eanctuary,  or  perhaps  of  the 
royal  city.  On  the  whole  there  is  nothing  in  tliesu  peculiar  lonna  to  shake 
the  genera]  conolusioti  that  Baal  ia  iirimarily  the  title  of  a  god  as  inhabitant 
or  owner  of  a  place. 

'  Common,  that  is,  to  a  tribe,  for  the  tribee  are  very  jealous  of  encroach- 
ments on  their  pastures.  But,  as  we  have  here  te  do  with  the  personal 
right*  of  Ibo  Baal  within  hio  own  commnnity,  the  question  of  intertribal 
^hta  does  til 
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non.     Originally,   that  is,  private  rights  over  land  are  a 

mere   ooneequence   of   rights  over   what    is    produced    by 

pnvKte  Uboiir  upon  the  land.^     The  ideas  of  building  and 

cultivation  are  closely  connected — the  Arabic  'amai-a,  like 

the  Oerman  hauen,  covers  both — and  the  word  for  house  or 

^^■nsBtead  is  extended  to  include  the  dependent  fields  or 

■Hpritory.     Thus  in  Syriac  "  the  house  of  Antioch  "  is  the 

''    (Wribwy  dependent  on  the  town,  and  in  the  Old  Testament 

Ihe  Und  of  Canaan  ia  called  not  only  Jehovah's  land  but 

hia  hoii8&*     If  the  relation  of  the  Baal  to  his  district  is  to 

b«  judged  on  these  analc^ies,  the  land  is  his,  first  becauee 

he  inhabits  it,  and  then  because  he  "  quickens "  it,  and 

toakos  it  productive. 

That  this  is  the  true  account  of  the  relations  of  the 

nanio    Baal    appears    from   what    Hosea    tells    us    of    the 

religious    conceptions    of    hia    idolatrous    contemporaries, 

whose   nominal    Jehovah    worship    was   merged    in    the 

numerous  local  cults  of  the  Canaanite   Baalim.      To   the 

Baalim  they  ascribed  all    the   natural   gifts   of    the   laud, 

the  com  the  wine  and   tlie  oil,   the   wool  and    the  flax, 

the  vinos  and  fig-trees,'  and  we  shall   see   by   and    by 

that  the  whole  ritual  of  feaate  and  sacrifices  was  imbued 

with  this  conception.     We  can,  however,  go  a  step  fui-ther, 

ind  trace  the  idea  to  an  earUer  form,  by  the  aid  of  a 

faapnent  of  old  heathen  phraseology  which  has  survived 

IK  tlie  langm^e  of  Jewish  and  Arabian  agriculture.     In 

k  oi  Mohammedan  taxation  land  irrigated  by  the 

t  other  laborious  methods  pays  five  per  cent. 

1  in  the  nwne  of  charity-tax,  whereas  land 

at  Und  which  hM  never  been  cultiTai«d  or 

_i„t,  property  by  being  "quiclenBd"  (W- 

Lrf-VMilmBorftu.  in-     Thia  i»  in  wwrd- 

L  'Wdii»o»Wi.  2r#««(i(A«n,  p.  lOS. 
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that  does  aol  require  laborious  irngation  pays  a  full  titlie. 
The  latter,  according  to  Arabian  jurists,  is  of  various  kiuds, 
which  are  deeiguated  hj  special  names ;  hut  ull  these  are 
summed  up  in  the  general  expreewion  "  what  the  sky 
waters  and  what  the  Ba'l  waters."  Stuiilarly  the  Mishna 
and  Talmud  draw  a  distinction  between  land  artiJicially 
irrigated  and  land  naturally  moist,  calling  the  latter  the 
"  house  of  Baal "  or  "  field  of  the  house  of  BoaL"  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  East  the  success  of 
agriculture  depends  more  on  the  supply  of  water  than  on 
anything  else,  and  the  "quickening  of  dead  groiuid"  (lAyii 
al-mawat),  which,  as  we  have  seen,  creates  ownership,  has 
reference  mainly  to  irrigation.'  Accordingly  what  the 
husbandman  irrigates  ia  bis  own  property,  but  what  is 
naturally  watered  he  regards  as  irrigated  by  a  god  and 
as  the  field  or  property  of  this  god,  who  is  thus  looked 
upon  as  the  Baal  or  owner  of  the  spot. 

It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  Baal's  land,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  opposed  to  irrigated  fields,  means  land 
watered  by  the  rains  of  heaven,  "  the  waters  of  the  sky  " 
as  the  Arabs  call  them,  and  from  this  again  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  Baal  who  gives  his  name  to  land  naturally 
moist  and  fertile  is  the  god  of  the  sky  {£aal-shamaim), 
who  plays  so  great  a  part  in  later  Semitic  religion,  and  ie 
identified  by  Philo  BybUus  with  the  sun.  But,  strictly 
regarded,  this  view,  which  is  natural  in  our  climiite  and 
with  our  meteorological  notions,  appears  to  he  inconsistent 
with  the  conditions  of  vegetable  growth  in  most  parts  of 
the  Semitic  lands,  where  the  rainfall  is  precarious  or 
confined  to  certain  seasons,  so  that  the  face  of  the  earth 
ia  bare  and  lifeless  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  except 
where  it  is  kept  freah  by  irrigation  or  by  the  natural 

'See,  for  siftmple,  Abu   Viuut   Va'cub,  KUdb  al-Khari^j.  Oairo,  A.H. 
J302,  p.  37. 
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percoktion  of  underground  water.  To  ub,  of  course,  it 
is  plain  that  all  fertility  ia  ultimately  due  to  the  rains 
which  feed  the  springs  and  watery  bottoms,  as  well  as 
the  broad  corn-fields ;  but  this  is  a  knowledge  beyond  the 
science  of  the  oldest  Semites ;  ^  while  on  the  other  ha 
the  distinction  between  favoured  spots  that  are  always 
green  and  fruitful  and  the  less  favoured  fields  that  are  i 
useless  during  the  rainless  season,  is  alike  obvious  and  j 
essential  to  the  most  primitive  systems  of  husbandry. 

In  Arabia  the  rainfall  is  all-important  for  pasture," 
but  except  in  the  far  south,  which  comes  within  the  skii-ts  ' 
of  the  monsoon  region,  it  ie  too  irregular  to  form  a  basis 
for  t^riculture.  An  occasional  crop  of  gourds  or  melons 
may  be  raised  in  certain  places  after  copious  showers ;  and 
on  low-lying  plains,  where  the  rain  sinks  into  a  heavy  soil 
and  cannot  flow  away,  the  palm-tree  will  sometimes  live 
and  produce  a  dry  tough  fruit  of  little  value.'  But  on 
the  whole  the  contrast  between  land  naturally  productive  j 
and  land  artificially  fertilised,  aa  it  presents  itself  to  the 
Arabian  husbandman,  has  no  direct  connection  with  rain- 
fall, but  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  ground -water. 
Where  the  roots  of  the  date-palm  can  reach  the  sub- 
terranean fiow,  or  where  a  fountain  sends  forth  a  stream 
whose  branches  fertilise  an  oasis  without  the  toil  of  the 


'  Cf.  the  Temarks  of  Dillmsnu  io  Mb  comm.  on  Gen.  i.  S-8. 

'  Ibn  Sa'd,  No.  80.  Hero  Wollhauson  introduces  ■  reference  to  «gri- 
onlture,  but  in  Tendoring  JanSbunS,  "our  palm  gardecs,"  he  departa  Troni 
the  traditional  interpret&CJoD.     (See  Lane.) 

'  Sucli  palms  and  tho  land  thej  grow  on  ai'e  culled  'tdhy,  pi,  a'dhd  ;  the 
dal«9  are  laftfi  or  aai;  see  Al-Aihari's  lumiDOUS  acccFunt  of  the  difToront 
kicda  of  date-palms  in  the  LUSn,  a.v.  ba'l.  In  the  traditions  that  require  a 
whole  tithe  to  be  paid  oa  croja  waterod  b;  rain  the  'idhy  seems  to  be  mainly 
oontemplBted  ;  for  in  Ibn  Ss'd,  No.  69,  the  prophet  exacts  no  tithe  on  such 
precuinus  crops  as  cucumbera  raised  on  gronnd  iratered  by  rain.  1  rode  in 
IB80  through  a  desolate  plain  of  heavy  soil  eome  miles  to  the  S.-K  of  Mecca, 
and  was  told  that  after  good  rain  the  waate  would  be  covered  with  patches 
of  melons  and  the  like. 
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water-wheel,  the  ground  ie  naturally  fertile,  and  such  land 
is  "watered  by  tlie  Ba'l"  The  hest  Arabian  authorities 
eay  expressly  that  ba'l  palra-treea  are  such  as  drink  by 
their  roots,  without  artificial  irrigation  and  without  rain, 
"  from  the  water  which  God  has  created  beneath  the 
earth,"'  and  in  an  exact  specification  of  what  is  liable 
to  the  full  tithe  the  bdl  and  the  sky  are  mentioned 
tt^ther,  not  used  interchangeably.^ 

'  Al-Asma1  aud  Al-AEhari  in  tho  £i»an,  a.v.  ba'l.  This  article  and  the 
msterisla  n>tlected  in  the  Glossary  to  De  Goeje'a  Bcladkori  give  almost  &1I 
the  evidencB.  I  may  aild  a  ref.  to  Iba  Sa'd,  No.  IIP,  compared  with  No. 
73,  and  Macriii  Khilaf,  iL  129,  and  in  the  next  note  I  will  cite  eome  of  the 
leading  traditions,  which  are  very  inaocnrately  given  by  Spienger  in  ZDMO. 

'The  lUleat  oipressious  are,  Bokhari,  ii,  122  (Biilac  voeattsed  «d.), 
"what  is  watered  by  the  sky  and  the  fountMos  or  Walhan" ;  ifoiBnlfa 
(Tonis  ed.),  p.  04,  "what  is  watered  by  tho  sky  and  the  fountaina  and  the 
la'l";  ibid,  p.  S6,  "what  ia  watered  by  thcakyand  the  fountainsor  is  ba'l." 
Shorter  pbiasea  are,  BdSdh.  p.  TO,  ' '  what  ia  watered  by  the  bdl  and  what  is 
watered  by  the  eky,"  with  such  variants  as  "  tho  surraoe  Bow  \ghaU,  sn.il}] 
and  the  aky"  {ib.  p.  71),  "the  fountains  and  tho  sky"  (B.  Hishira,  956), 
"the  rivere  and  the  clouds"  (Moalim,  ed.  of  A.H,  I2S0,  i.  369).  Theao 
variations  are  intelligible  if  we  bear  in  mind  tho  aspect  of  the  cultivated 
patohoB  in  such  a  valley  as  tho  Batn  Marr.  Tlie  valley  is  a  great  water- 
CDurae,  bat  for  the  moat  part  the  water  llowa  undergronnd,  breaking  out  in 
powerful  springs  where  there  is  a  sharp  fall  in  tho  ground,  and  aometimes 
flowing  for  a  few  hundred  yards  in  a  visible  stream,  which  ia  soon  led  off  in 
many  branches  through  the  palma  and  tiny  com-Gelda  and  presently  dis- 
appears agtdn  under  the  sand  and  atones.  Where  the  hard  bottom  is  level 
and  near  the  atirface,  the  palms  can  drink  from  their  roots  where  there  ia  no 
visible  stream  ;  but  where  the  bottom  lies  deep  (aa  in  the  neighhouthood  of 
Taif]  cultivation  is  possible  only  by  tho  use  of  the  water-wheel,  and  then  the 
tithe  i»  reduced  to  6  per  cent.  Where  irrigation  can  be  effected  by  gravil*' 
tion  through  a  pipe  or  channel,  without  pnmping,  the  land  is  etill  regarded 
as  naturally  fertile  and  pays  full  tithe  i  see  91.  Bil.  and  Ihn  Sa'd,  No.  119. 
According  to  one  interpretation,  the  obscure  word  'athari,  which  I  have  Dot 
met  with  in  any  tradition  except  that  cited  above,  means  land  waterid  by 
an  artificial  channel  {'Sih&r).  Tbb  may  bo  a  mere  guess,  for  the  oldest  and 
best  Arabian  scholars  seem  to  have  had  no  clear  nnderstsnding  of  the  word ; 
hut  at  least  it  is  preferable  to  the  view  whiuh  identifies  'athari  and  'Mhy. 
FoT  s  comparison  of  the  traditions  given  above  indicates  that  'aOuiH  is 
either  a  synonym  for  ba'l  or  some  species  thereof ;  moreover,  the  oasis  in 
W.  Sirhin  which  Guanuani  (p,  209)  calls  Gtera,  and  Lady  Anne  Blunt 
(N^d,  i.  S9>gq.)  writes  Itheri,  can  hardly  Ijo  anything  else  than  'AOutri  in  a 
modern  prontmciatioD.     (Htiber  writes  it  with  initial  a,l\f,  bnt  his  ortho- 
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tt»  An^M  Aridenoe  UMtvfore  leads  us  to  associate 
Uttt  tiffl-giviiig  o|x>mtiu&  of  tho  lial  or  Rial,  not  with  the 
wind  of  lin«\eii,  l)iit  with  siirings.  streams  and  midei^round 
How.  On  the  other  honil  it  is  clear  (c..?.  from  Hosea)  that 
among  tho  agricitltunil  i>oi)iilc8  of  Canaaa  the  Baalim  were 
looked  upou  as  thu  authors  of  all  fertility,  iDcludiog  the 
oom  crops,  which  are  wholly  dependent  on  rain  in  moat 
pai-ts  of  PaloBtine.  And  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  sky- 
Boal  (BaxU-shamaim)  with  such  local  forms  as  Mama  "  the 
lord  of  rains  "  at  Gaza.^  Thus  the  question  arises  whether 
the  original  Semitic  conception  of  the  sphere  of  the  Baal's 
actinty  has  been  modified  in  Arabia  to  suit  its  special 
climate,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  notion  of  the 
Baal  as  lord  of  rain  is  of  Inter  growth. 

It  would  be  easier  to  answer  this  question  if  we  knew 
,  with  oertaiuty  whether  the  use  of  Baal  (Ba'l)  as  a  divine 
'  tillo  IB  indigenous  to  Arabia  or  borrowed  from  the  agrl- 
«ttltunl  Semites  beyond  the  peninsula.  On  the  former 
tittertMtive,  which  is  accepted  by  some  of  the  first  scholars 
oi  WAT  <Uy,  such  as  Wellbausen  and  Noldeke,  Baal-worahip 
UwM  tx)  held  to  be  older  than  the  Semitic  dispersion,  and 

4f>^[ikf,  m  Dm  edlbn*  wun  ua,  is  not  great];  to  he  trusted.)    'Athari,  fm 

vtoti  auM*  fuol  kUthoritioB  giv«  aiMO '  alhUiari  (see  LUdn),  seems  to  mean 

f  l»  AlhUT."  the  S.  AnbUn  god,  wha  corriaponda  in  nsmo,  but 

>  Um   tUliylanikn   Islitar,  the   PhcenicisD  AstiTte,  aod   tb« 

I '  AtlM  •«  Atliu.     Athtar  is  oue  of  the  8.  Arabian  goda  wbo  prcsids 

,    «*■»  ui^ttMM  [VIS.  lit.  4;  cS.   ZVMO.  xxivii.  371);  cf.  alao  Ihu  [ilaoo 

'AtbUhw.  >k«>«iW  a*  a  Junjilf  hauDt  of  IJoni  (JT4na<  So'M,  id). 

Ybu  «v|«L  tliyawUiil  UD  run  ara  w  unimportant  in  most  parts  of  ArahiA 
lk*l  «uM  ii  Vtit  )«>|dii't's  drcrxa  {■««*  thorn  by  altogether,  and  simply  say 
tka  Iba  «a^  f<qni  hll  Uihe  (Ibu  S^d,  Ko.  68).  Thua  it  is  easy  to  undsr- 
■t^il  btuiL  i|a  W  )«*«t*«  iimnh,  the  term  Aa'f  is  applied  <1  jwfit^  toatl  crops 
ftt>«  MUkNiJ^  tlt^alvi  \  and  au,  whfln  Ui«  empire  of  Islam  was  extended  to 
Wi  *•  v4  iH>Mv  AtfAMM  mI*.  iHiuriuiiin  aTOBo  and  tho  true  meaning  of  ba't  was 
wUt-ttMtL  TW  •«■«  ne*^  w(  IVileatiue,  whioh  Btrtotly  speaking  are  a'dhi 
^>>ulk  «i  lfrM»it>i  !>.  MT;  au.l  IhoM  UMT  Aleiaudria,  which  are  sown  on 
^  i<.Ut>iiM  v(  Mw  Nxlk  •1'*  alike  Mid  by  Hocaddasl  to  be  "  on  the  ba't "; 
W>  ^>iM  •  <w4 !«  Miiiiiilssm  wilb  the  olrl  elaitical  usage. 

*  VvtM^lM  <rf1lwiK  hi  11;  tu  tIalUuil,  vuL  il.— "  dominns  imbiiunu" 
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to  belong  to  an  age  whan  all  the  SomiteB  were  Btill 
nomadic  And  iu  tliat.icAse  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  Arabs,  aa  the  ne&ce?!;'  rfipreBentativea  of  ancient 
Semitic  life,  held  most  cloeely  •ta-'iJie  original  conception 
of  the  BaaL  Peraonally  I  think '  it  ."iiioet  probable  that 
Baal  as  a  divine  title  entered  Arabia  'wrtir'.elie  date-palm, 
whose  culture  is  certainly  not  indigenous  fo-€he  peninsula. 
There  is  direct  proof  from  inscriptions  of  the-Vorthip  of 
"  the  Baal "  among  the  Nabatfeana  of  the  Sinaitid-'deSort 
to  the  north,  and  among  the  Sabxans  and  HimyafitcS;" 
in  the  south  of  the  peninsula;  but  for  central  Arabia*' 
Baal-worship  is  only  an  inference  from  certain  points 
of  language,  of  which  the  most  important  ia  the  phrase 
we  have  been  considering.'  Thus,  to  say  the  least,  it  is 
possible  that  Baal -worship  was  never  known  to  the 
pastoral  Bedouins  except  in  so  far  as  they  camo  under 
the  influence  of  the  denizens  of  the  agricultural  oases, 
who  had  borrowed  their  art  from  Syria  or  Irac,  and, 
according  to  all  analogy,  could  not  have  failed  to  borrow 
at  the  same  time  so  much  of  the  foreign  religion  as  was 
deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  snccesa  of  their  husbandry. 
But  even  on  this  hypothesis  I  conceive  it  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  Baal  on  entering  Arabia 
was  changed  from  a  god  of  rain  to  a  god  of  springs  and 
watery  bottoms.  We  have  here  to  do  mainly  with  the 
culture  of  the  date-palm,  and  I  find  no  evidence  that  tliis 
tree  was  largely  grown  on  land  watered  by  rain  alone  in 
any  part  of  the  Semitic  area.  And  even  in  Palestine, 
which  is  the  typical  case  of  a  Semitic  country  dependent 
on  rain,  there  is  so  vast  a  diflercnce  between  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  lands  that  arc  watered  by  rain  alone  and 
those  which  enjoy  natural  or  artificial  irrigation,  that  we 
can  hardly  conceive  the  idea  of  natural  fertility,  expressed 

>  See  Niildeke  in  ZDHQ.  xl.  174  ;  uid  WollUiiseD,  p.  176. 
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l.\v  the  term  Boars  laud,  to  havis-been  originally  connected 

with  the  former.     For  my  owji  part  I  have  no  doubt  that 

Semitic  agricultui'e  begaiv,  t^'ii  "has  always  most  flourished, 

iu  places  naturally  wat^^  by  springs  and  streams,  and 

•*.  • 
chat  the  language  ^tjigiicultural  religion  was  fixed  by  the 

conditions  prevaiUug'in  such  places.^ 

1  so<N.iin' important  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the 

loiiU  (JninCitT  of  the    Baalim,  which  has  always  been  a 

hi4\]^9«v3i  pu;:zle  to  those  who  begin  with  the   conception 

\ilf.Che  l>aal  as  a  sky  god,  but  is  at  once  intelligible  if 

the  ijeat*  of  the  gixls  wero  originally  sought  in  spots  of 

Uiitimd  tertility,  by  springs  and  river-banks,  in  the  groves 

;iuJ    tau^Kxl    thickets   and   green    tree-shaded    glades    of 

uiounUiiu  hollows  and  deep  watercourses.     All  the  Semites, 

:«<»  we  shall  pit^cH'utly  see,  attached  a  certain  sanctity  to 

^ueh  places  iiuito  ai>art  from  tigriculture ;  and  as  agriculture 

UiU^jLC    have    begun    iu    naturally   productive  spots,  it   is 

iut^^iuble    to   inter    that   agricultural    religion    took    its 

^uuiing  -  ^vint    from    the   sanctity    already   attaching   to 

^»cei*   gn.'W'*  and  wwidows.-      Tlie   difficulty  which  we 

V  jS^mJ  cvmM(^th.>u  of  i\x^  luatt^rUl  comlitions  of  Palestinian  agriculture 
iMt^*  N  jjcc  'i^Hii  Asi  Article  by  Amlorliiul  in  ZDPV,  ix.  (1886).  The  follow- 
:i^  _\»^!x:i\»a  ibtfui  ^kWAiv^,  jk  151,  inay  be  helpful.  The  district  of 
)^^  yai.:^UMi«)  wa*  do^vud^ut  on  rain  alone,  and  ])aid  the  usual  tithes. 
'IV  ^lUrtJviikiaaL  ytv^NMiKl  to  Maslanm  that  he  should  make  them  an  irrigation 
.MM»  ^lu.  -^  ^ip2krAt««»  and  otftfrvil  to  pay  him  ono-tliird  of  their  crops  in 

:i  JiA.  ii;^4^<tt;  I  bAv«  not  Yeutureil  to  lay  any  weight  on  the  Mishnic 

a<.   t   .*>«.  i^L'u*  "  ^!^'»  fi^ld."    In  PalMtine,  many  centuries  before  the 

^uaoih.  vi*>  .<%ti^;'s'««c,  i^  Baalim  v«r»  certainly  regitfdcd  as  fertilising  the 

.WM  .^••iv  *iw  »»'«»3  ••i»w»w  K*v«  been  viewed  as  givers  of  rain  ;  thus  it  is 

,^>  *•...*•  '*•»*"  !^  V  Jk^  **  opiv*p*i  to  land  artificially  irrigated,  should 

^:^  M^f  -Mufe.  ^K^'v  jev^ttdtfttt  on  rain,  as  it  plainly  does  in  B,  B,  iii.  1. 

«« .  ^  siuw  -M»i4  ->>>^-  *2«  <'^''^^  indicationi  that  even  in  Palestine  tlio  word 

^   ^jr  ■"--  ^t.  a  k  fti&M  .vm^tottdiog  to  the  Arabic  usage  ;  in  other 

^^    ju  .-y»  ^&wt  o^acs  W  raiifd  in  Palestine  except  in  spots 

.■,,^'  *ij. .  .:VL^:m.'j  ^iMMd  aw  divided  into  ^3  and  ^p\:;.    This 

.>^     ..  ;  .Mk*«.  «^  4MCxi4  V  tacK  reigetablofl  as  onions  and  cabbages 

««^  ^^  .  4    tt^  tt  j^«  uL  S  we  read  of  a  water-willow 

*  ;^  W*L   HoKOVcr,  in  ShfU,  ii.  0  there  is  a 


feel  in  accepting  this  view  arises  mai&Iy  from  tha  totally 
difTerent  climate  in  which  we  live.  When  a  man  hae 
journeyed  in  the  Arabian  wilderness,  traversing  day  after 
day  stony  plateaus,  black  volcanic  fields,  or  arid  sanda 
walled  in  by  hot  mountains  of  bare  rock  and  relieved  by 
no  other  vegetation  than  a  few  grey  and  thorny  acacias  or 
scanty  tufta  of  parched  herbage,  till  suddeiily,  at  a  turn  of 
the  road,  he  emerges  on  a  Wady  where  the  ground-water 
rises  to  the  surface,  and  passes  as  if  by  magic  into  a  new 
world,  where  the  ground  is  carpeted  with  verdure,  and  a 
grove  of  stately  palm-trees  spreads  forth  its  canopy  of  shade 
against  the  hot  and  angry  heaven,  he  does  not  find  it 
difficult  to  realise  that  to  early  man  such  a  spot  was 
verily  a  garden  and  habitation  of  the  gods.  In  Syria  the 
contrasts  are  lees  glaring  than  in  the  desert ;  but  only  in 
the  sprii^  time,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  not  even 
then,  is  the  general  fertility  such  that  a  fountain  or  a 
marshy  bottom  with  its  greensward  and  tMcket  of  natural 
wood  can  fail  strongly  to  impress  the  imagination.  Nor 
are  the  religious  associations  of  such  a  scene  felt  only  by 
heathen  barbarians.  "  The  trees  of  the  Lord  drink  their 
fill,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  He  hath  planted  :  Where 
the  birds  make  their  nests ;  as  for  the  stork,  the  fir-trees 
are  her  house  "  (Ps.  civ.  1 6).  This  might  pass  for  the 
description  of  the  natural  sanctuary  of  the  Baal  of 
Lebanon,  but  who  does  not  feel  its  solemn  grandeur  ? 
Or  who  will  condemn  the  touch  of  primitive  naturalism 

clear  slAtement  that  vegetaliles  grown  on  tlio  bit'l  were  irrigated,  so  that  the 
contrut  with  'pc*  can  only  bo  msmtuDed  b;  aupposing  that  tlio  latter  term, 
as  ia  the  case  in  Ambia,  is  restricted  to  laborious  irrigation  (e.g,  bj  water 
dmwn  from  a  cistern),  and  that  vegetable  gardeca  lying  bcncatb  a  spring  on 
the  billaide,  such  as  itill  oonimon  in  Palestine,  wvro  reckoned  to  tbe  ia'l. 
The  only  vegetables  that  were  and  are  commonly  grou'n  in  Palestine  on  the 
open  fidd  before  tbe  summer  aun  has  dried  np  ths  gromid  nro  those  of  the 
goutd  and  cucamber  kind ;  see  Shebl,  ii.  1 ;  Klein  in  ZDPV.  iv.  62,  and 

Gt  iw.  i.  e. 


HMt  ooloura  the  coraparison  iu  the  first  Psalm  :  "  He  8 
bo  like  ft  tree  planted  by  watercourses,  that  bringeth  forth 
his  fruit  in  his  seafion  ;  bis  leaf  also  shall  not  wither,  and 
whatsoever  he  doeth  eball  prosper  "  (Ps.  L  3)  ? 

When  the  conception  of  Baal's  land  is  thus  narrowed  to 

ite  oldest  form,  and  limited  to  certain  faTOnred  spots  that 

seem  to  he  planted  and  watered  by  the  hand  of  the  gods,' 

we  are  on  the  point  of  passing  from  the  idea  of  the  land  of 

the  gud   to  that  of   his  homestead  and  sanctuary.       But 

bofoi-u  we  take   this  step  it  will  be  convenient  for  us  to 

gintiee  rapidly  at  the  way  in  which  the  primitive  idea  was 

widened  and  extended.     Ultimately,  as  we  see  from  Hosea, 

all  agricultural  produce  was  regarded  as  the  gift  of  the 

Biuilim,  and  all  the  worshippers  who  frequented  a  par- 

tictdnr  sanctuary  brought  a  tribute  of  firet-fruita   to  the 

local  god,  whether  their  crops  grew  on  land  naturally  moist 

(uid   tcrlilo,  or  on   land  laboriously  irrigated,  or  on  fields 

watered  by  the  rain  of  heaven.     The  god  therefore  had 

flOCpiii'"!    certain   proprietary   rights,  or    at    least   certain 

rights  of  Buzeminty,  over  the  whole  district  inhabited  by  his 

^vorsl'il'psf'*'  ^'^  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  Baal's  land. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  is  easily  understood  from 

feVe  fundamental  principles  of  Semitic  land-law.     Property 

,      fTAtcr  is  older  and   more  important  than  property  in 

^_i     In  nomadic  Arabia  there  is  no  property,  strictly  so 

^^^  IB  deeert  jwstures,  but  certain  families  or  tribes 

^a  ^§  vateriog-places  without  which  the  right  of  pasture 

^^m-    Or,  a^iUi  if  a  man  digs  a  well  be  has  a  pre- 

-^^^A-^^  to  viter  bis  camels  at  it  before  other  camels 

^^^^^^^-  mi  be  bos  an   absolute  right  to  prevent 

^  ^^  ^i(  ^  water  for    agricultural    purposes 

^^\_.^^^p-a  %i^hm     iniis  is  Moslem  law;  but 

■I  Ik  ooneeption  of  the  Rardint  ^^ 
A^atebDtbfrivtn.  JH 


it  is  broadly  in  accordance  with  old  Arnbian  custom,  find 
indeed  with  general  Semitic  ciiBtom,  as  appears  from  many 
paBsftges  of  the  Old  Testament*  On  these  principles  it 
iB  clear  that  even  in  the  nomadic  stage  of  society  the  god 
of  the  waters  may  be  held  to  exerciee  certain  vague  rights 
over  the  adjoining  pasture  lands,  the  use  of  which  depends 
on  access  to  the  watering-places.  And  with  the  intro- 
duction of  agriculture  these  rights  become  definite.  All 
irrigated  lands  are  dependent  on  him  for  the  water  that 
makes  them  fertile,  and  pay  him  first-fruits  or  tithes  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  bounty.  So  far  all  is  clear,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  Semitic  area — notably  in  the  alluvium 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  granary  of  the  ancient 
East — agricultiire  is  so  completely  dependent  on  irrigation 
that  no  more  than  this  is  needed  to  bring  all  habitable 
land  within  the  domain  of  the  gods  who  send  forth  from 
the  storehouse  of  subterranean  waters,  fountains  and 
rivers  to  quicken  the  dead  soil,  and  so  are  the  authors  of 
all  growth  and  fertility.  But  in  Palestine  the  corn  crops, 
which  form  a  chief  source  of  agricultural  wealth,  are 
mainly  grown  without  irrigation  on  land  watered  by  rain 
alone.  Tet  in  Hosea's  time  the  first-fruits  of  corn  were 
offered  at  the  shrines  of  the  Baalim,  who  had  therefore 
become,  in  Canaan,  the  givers  of  rain  as  well  as  the  lords 
of  terrestrial  waters.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  must 
be  sought  in  the  uncontrolled  use  of  analogy  characteristic 
of  early  thought.  The  idea  that  the  Baalim  were  the 
authors  of  all  fertility  can  only  have  taken  shaj)e  among 
communities  whose  agriculture  was  essentially  dependent 
on   irrigation.       But  a   little  consideration    will  convince 

'  Gin.  xxi.  25  iqq,,  xxvi.  17 iqg, ;  Jadg,  i.  15 ;  joint  ownership  in  a  well, 
Gsn.  nil.  8  ;  Ex.  ii.  IS.  Truces  of  a  wntir  law  atrictcr  tlimi  that  of  Islam 
■ppcn  in  Deut.  ii.  fl,  28  ;  but  the  ArtLbiiui  law,  that  the  wajfarei  aud  hia 
bea«ta  were  allowed  to  drink  freely,  bnt  cot  to  activlpate  the  owiien  of  ths 
water,  must  alwajra  have  been  the  general  role. 
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It 

^^^IpfiSn^fVdn    in  Paleatine   the    earliest    agriculture    was 
II        nPCMBiirily  of  this  type.     Cultivation   begins  in  the  most 
I         fiirlile  ai>ota,  which  in  that  climate  means  the  spots  watered 
hy   streams   and  fountains.       In   such   places  agricultural 
villngefl   roust  have  existed,  each  with  its  worship  of  the 
load  Baal,  while  the  broad  plains  of  Sharon  or  Esdraelon 
were  still  abandoned   to  wandering  herdsmen.      As  hus- 
bandry spread   from   these   centres  and  gradually  covered 
the  whole  laud,  the  worship  of  the  Baalim  spread  with  it; 
tlie  gods  of  the  springs  extended  their   domain   over  the 
lands  watered  by  the   sky,  and  gradually  added  to  their 
old    attributes    the    new    character    of    "  lords    of    rain." 
The  physical  notions  of  the  early  Semites  lent  themselves 
readily  enough   to  this  development.     Men  saw  with  theii' 
own  eyes  that  clouds  rise  from  the  sea  (1   Kings  xviii.  44) 
or  from  "  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  i.c,  the  distant  horizon 
(J*r.  X.  13;  Ps.  cxxxv.  7),  and  bo  they  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  rain   came  from  the  same  storehouse 
tt  Um  fountains  and   streams  of   the  Baalim.^       In    the 
«Uh(  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  when  Jehovali   rides   over 
ttk  Wnl  in  the  thunderstorm,  His  starting-point  is  not 
W(  Mount   Sinai;    a   natural  conception,  for   in 
regions    storms    gather    round    the    highest 
Awl  on  this  aualc^y  we  may  infer  that  when 
itj  hwivy  on  the  upland  glens  and  wooded 
Mt  lahMMB.  vhere  the  great   Baalim  of  Phoenicia 
Hifr  <BlH   lUDOUS  seats    at   the    sources    of    sacred 

ittsMMi  tit  nguding  the  cosiuobgy  of  Oen.  i.,  with 

«t  «Mw  tJbvn  knd  boneatli  tlie  Sraianent,  us  mon 

Mrtw  HMWHW  of  riripg  clonds  (p'K'PJ).    The  cos- 

|M*l-*xilie  wiitiugB  (for  2  Eiogs  vii.  2,  19 

mk  HMahw  •  tvruin  kmoiuit  ot  ibattaat  thought ; 

MMtite  t<|(*«Mlt»  tliJusi  u  they  appear  to  the  eje. 

%4M\4f«ttte*  of  e»poimtion  m  pousgea  like  Jer. 

to  t^  *klbl«  maVDinDtiti  of  the  cloudi ; 

'^^ttwItnucUng  ou  Uio  horizon." 
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streams,  their  worshippers  would  see  a  visible  proof  that 
the  gods  of  the  fountains  and  rivers  veere  also  the  givers 
of  raiii.  lu  the  latest  stage  of  PhoBnician  reli^on,  when 
all  deities  were  habitually  thought  of  as  heavenly  or  astral 
beings,  the  holiest  sanctuaries  were  still  those  of  the  primi- 
tive fountains  and  river  gods,  and  both  ritual  and  legend 
continued  to  bear  witness  to  the  original  character  of  these 
deities.  Many  examples  of  this  will  come  before  ub  in 
due  course ;  for  the  present,  it  may  suffice  to  cite  the  case 
of  Aphaca,  where  the  Urania  or  heaven  goddess  was  wor- 
shipped by  casting  gifts  into  the  sacred  pool,  and  where  it 
was  fabled  that  once  a  year  the  goddess  descended  into  the 
waters  in  the  shape  of  a  falling  star.^ 

Finally  the  life-giving  power  of  the  god  was  not  limited 
to  vegetative  nature,  but  to  Mm  also  was  ascribed  the 
increase  of  animal  life,  the  multiplication  of  flocks  and 
herds,  and,  not  least,  of  the  human  inhabitants  of  the 
land.  For  the  increase  of  animate  natnre  is  obviously 
conditioned,  in  the  last  resort,  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  primitive  races,  which  have  not  learned  to  differentiate 
the  various  kinds  of  life  with  precision,  think  of  animate 
as  well  as  vegetable  life  as  rooted  in  the  earth  and  sprung 
from  it.  The  earth  is  the  gi-eat  mother  of  all  things  in 
most  mythological  philosophies,  and  the  comparison  of  the 
life  of  mankind,  or  of  a  stock  of  men,  with  the  life  of  a 
tree,  which  is  so  common  in  Semitic  as  in  other  primitive 
poetry,  is  not  in  its  origin  a  mere  figure.  Thus  where 
the  growth  of  vegetation  is  ascribed  to  a  particular  divine 
power,  the  same  power  receives  the  tlianks  and  homage  of 
his  worshippers  for  the  increase  of  cattle  and  of  men. 
Firstlings  as  well  as  first-fruits  were  offered  at  the  shrines 

'  SoeomeD,  ii.  fi ;  cf.  the  liXleu  star  whicli  Aslarto  is  uid  to  li&re 
consecntod  st  the  holy  ude  of  Ttto  (Fhilo  B; bliiu  in  iV.  Hitt.  Or.  iii. 


of  the  Baalim,'  and  one  of  the  commoneet  claesee  of  per- 
sonal names  given  hj  parents  to  their  sons  or  daughters 
deeigiiatee  the  child  as  the  gift  of  the  god.^ 

In  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
the  local  Baalim  I  have  left  many  things  to  be  confirmed 
or  filled  out  in  detail  hy  eubseqnent  reference  to  the 
particulars  of  their  ritual,  and  I  abstain  altogether  from 
entering  at  this  stage  into  the  inHuence  which  the  con- 
ception of  the  Baalim  as  productive  and  reproductive 
powers  exercised  on  the  development  of  a  highly  sensual 
mythology,  especially  when  the  gods  were  divided  into 
86X68,  and  the  Baal  was  conceived  as  the  male  principle 
of  reproduction,  the  husband  of  the  land  which  he 
fertilised,'  for  this  belongs  rather  to  the  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  the  gods. 


I  We  sb&ll  He  aa  wo  proceed  thst  the  sacrifice  of  firstlings  is  cidur  tlian 
•gricottural  religion,  and  was  not  uriginalty  a  tribute  like  the  first-liuits. 
But  in  religianB  of  the  BasI  type  firstlings  and  fint-fniits  were  brought 
mitx  the  (uue  general  coneeptiDO. 

*  To  thu  clsaa  belong  primuil;  the  nuniorona  Hebreir  and  Phixniciaii 

w^mm  tDocpmaidoA  witb  toma  of  the  root  }ru   or  \rf,    "to  give"  (Heb. 

ImMtu^  VbiBm.  Butjathon  ;   Heb.  Hsttaiiiah,  Phcen.  Hutnnibal  [maac. 

Mlti^lME^:KftbatKall,  Cosuathan  [Euticg,  No.  12]);  and  Arabic  uiLiuea 

t^mi  \j»i^ag  the  god's  name  to  Wahb,  Zuid  [perhaps  also  Ans),  "gift 

^^    Ogp^tt  In  thoB  are  the  lumea  in  whiob  the  birth  of  a  son  is  recog- 

^■H  ■  a  n—ir  of  tbe  divine  farour  (Heb.  Hananiah,  Johauan  ;  Plmn. 

^^AiL  Sa'^ntUat  [CIS.  No.  41],  etc,  ;  Edomita,  Baal-HaDan  [Gen. 

^PK.1^  Al  Xv^M  [Wadd.  2143],   "(avDUr  of  £1,"  Auf-el,   "[good] 

^p^  ^^  n,-  i^npLK  [Wadd.  2372],  "  lore  of  El "),  or  which  oipress 

^^^^^_  ,^j.'^  ^M  tifjuil  th«  parontaor  heard  their  prayers  (Heb.  Auuiali, 

^^^M-   1^^   MJnM,  EshmonuM,   etc);   cf.    Gen.   ixii.   iii., 

_^^  ■_    Sh^  Aat  ■■  a  long  aeries  of  names  sDob  aa  Yohavbaal 

~^|:  ^j^^^wfc^  (D*  Vo^iS,  Mtlaiiga.  p.  69),  "  Baal,  Chciuoab 

^^^^   ^te^^*>"<9*f  ffx**  nhrr«d  to  in  rhcunidnn  namos  of 

te^tettkildMn  was  ascribed  to  all  Baalim,  each 


underlies  the  figuri-  in  Isn.  liii.  4, 

with  wilderness;  Wellliaiison, 

might  arise  naturally  enough 

,mm  M  daabt  fkfoured  by  the  use  of 
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You  will  observe  also  that  the  aequeace  of  idejia  which 
I  have  proposed  is  applicable  in  its  entirety  only  to 
agricultural  populations,  eucli  as  those  of  Cauaiin,  Syria, 
and  Irac  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Yemen  un  the  otlier. 
It  is  in  these  parts  of  the  Semitic  field  that  the  concep- 
tion of  the  local  gods  as  BaJtlini  is  predominant,  though 
traces  of  Ba'l  as  a  divine  title  arc  found  in  Central 
Arabia  in  various  forms.^ 

In  the  central  parts  of  Arabia  agriculture  was  conGned 
to  oases,  and  the  vocabulary  connected  with  it  is  mainly 
borrowed  from  the  northern  Semites.*  Many  centuricB 
before  the  date  of  the  oldest  Arabic  literature,  when 
the  desert  was  the  great  highway  of  Eastern  commerce, 
colonies  of  the  settled  Semites,  Yemenites,  and  Aramitans 
occupied  the  oases  and  watering-places  in  the  desert  that 
were  suitable  for  commercial  stations,  and  to  these  immi- 
grants must  be  ascribed  the  introduction  of  agriculture 
and  even  of  the  date-palm  itself.  The  most  developed 
cults  of  Arabia  belong  not  to  the  pure  nomads,  but  to 
these  agricultural  and  trading  settlements,  which  the 
Bedouins  visited  only  as  pilgrims,  not  to  pay  stated 
homage  to  the  lord  of  the  land  from  whicli  they  drew 
their  life,  but  in  fulfilment  of  vows.  As  most  of  our 
knowledge  about  Arabian  cidts  refers  to  pilgrimages  and 
the  viaits  of  the  Bedouins,  the  impression  is  produced 
that  all  oEferings  wore  vows,  and  that  fixed  tribute  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  such  as  was  paid  in  the  settled  hmds 

perfeotly  oleAr ;  tlie  nuns  is  certainly  usociated  with  monuidiy  And  the 
•liproprUtion  of  tho  wife  to  hfr  huabaiid,  but  it  does  not  imply  »  flervilo 
nlatjun,  for  the  slave-){irl  doea  not  rail  tier  muter  ba'l.  Probably  ths  key 
is  to  be  faund  in  tbe  notion  tbut  the  wire  is  her  huab*nd'a  tillnge  (Coraa 
ii.  S33),  in  vhich  csM  private  rights  over  Und  viete  older  than  exclusive 
marital  righU. 

'  Foe  Ihe  evidence  see  Niildtko  in  ZDMO.  vol,  xl.  (1886)  p.  174  j  and 
Wellhuuen,  Ueiilenlknm,  |>.  170. 

'  Fninkel,  jtram.  frcmUtvw.  p.  126. 
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In  kmJ  RwJiilft.  was  nnbMWn ;  bat  this  impression  is  not 
NCWiMk  fVou  tiM  Ocmn  (vi  137)  and  other  sources  we 
liAV*  wBMeal  mideoM  Unt  the  settled  Arabs  jNiid  to  the 
^  •  ngohr  tribute  from  their  fields,  apparently  by 
nwurt:iag  off  as  his  «  c^rtnin  portion  of  the  irrigated  and 
pultinit««i  ground.^  Thus  aa  regards  the  settled  Arabs 
thd  {utnllelisiti  with  the  other  Semites  is  complete,  and 
thti  oaiy  question  is  whether  cults  of  the  Baal  type  and 
the  name  of  Baal  itself  were  not  borrowed,  along  with 
agriculture:,  from  the  northern  Semitic  peoples. 

This  question  I  am  disposed  to  answer  in  the  atfirma- 
livi' ;  for  I  find  nothing  in  the  Arabic  use  oE  the  word  6a7 
and  its  derivatives  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  view  that 
they  had  their  origin  in  the  cultivated  oaaea,  and  much 
that  strongly  favours  such  a  view.  The  phrase  "  land 
which  the  Baal  waters "  has  no  sense  till  it  is  opposed  to 
"  luud  which  the  hand  of  man  waters,"  and  irrigation  is 
certainly  not  older  than  agriculture.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  idea  of  the  godhead  as  the  permanent  or 
immanent  source  of  life  and  fertility — a  very  different 
'  AH  the  evidi'nce  on  tliia  point  has  been  confused  by  ui  early  mLninder- 
etanding  of  the  passage  in  theCorau!  "Thoy  sat  •part  for  Allah  a  portion 
of  the  tilth  or  the  cattlv  he  baa  created,  nnd  aiy,  This  is  Allah's — aa  tittj 
fancy — and  this  belongs  to  onr  partners  (idols);  but  what  is  assigned  to 
iilols  does  not  reach  AilAh,  and  what  is  assigned  to  Allah  really  goes  to 
thu  idols."  Itia  plain  that  the  heathen  said  indifferently  "  this  belongs  to 
Allilli,"  meaning  the  local  god  (ef.  Wollh,  Htid.  p.  186),  oi  thia  belongs  to 
Buob  and  suuh  a  deity  (naming  him],  and  Uohammed  ai;gues,  exactly  u 
Hosea  does  in  speaUng  of  the  homage  paid  by  his  cod  temporaries  to  local 
Baalim,  whom  they  ideati68d  with  Jehovah,  that  whether  thay  say 
"Allah"  or  "  Hobal,"  the  roalobjectof  their  homage  is  a  false  god.  Bnt 
the  tradition"'  interpretation  of  the  tasit  is  that  one  part  was  sat  aside  for 
the  supremo  Allah  and  another  for  the  idols,  and  this  distortion  has 
colonrod  all  B,cconnta  of  what  the  Arabs  actually  did,  for  of  course  historical 
tradition  mast  be  corrected  by  the  Goran.  Allowsnoo  being  made  for  this 
error,  which  made  the  second  half  ot  the  verse  say  that  Allali  was  habitually 
cheated  out  of  his  share  in  favour  ot  the  idols,  the  notices  in  Ibn  Hisliiiiii, 
p,  68,  Sprenger,  Lrb.  Uok.  m.  858,  Poconk,  Speeimm,  p.  112,  may  be 
■cmptcd  as  baaed  upon  fact.  In  Pocock's  dlatiwi  from  the  Nvm  al-clorr 
jt  api«»ra  tliat  irrigated  land  is  referred  to. 
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thing  from  the  belief  that  the  god  is  the  ancestor  of  his 
worehippers — had  any  place  in  the  old  tribal  religion  of 
the  nomadic  Arabs.  To  the  nomad,  who  does  not  practise 
irrigation,  the  source  of  life  and  fertility  is  the  rain  that 
quickcDB  the  desert  pastures,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
rain  was  ascribed  to  tribal  deities.  The  Araba  regard  rain 
as  depending  on  the  constellations,  i.e.  on  the  Beasons, 
which  affect  all  tribes  alike  within  a  wide  range ;  and  so 
when  the  showers  of  heaven  are  ascribed  to  a  god,  that 
god  is  Allah,  the  supreme  and  non-tribal  deity.'  It  is  to 
be  noted  also  that  among  the  Arabs  the  theophoroua 
proper  names  that  express  religious  ideas  most  akin  to 
those  of  the  settled  Semites  are  derived  from  deities 
whose  worship  was  widespread  and  not  confined  to  the 
nomads.  Further  it  will  appear  in  a  later  lecture  that 
the  fundamental  type  of  Arabian  sacrifice  does  not  take 
the  form  of  a  tribute  to  the  god,  but  is  simply  an  act  of 
communion  with  him.  The  gift  of  firstlings,  indeed,  which 
has  BO  prominent  a  place  in  Canaanite  religion,  is  not 
unknown  in  Arabia.  But  this  aspect  of  sacrifice  has  very 
little  prominence ;  we  find  no  approach  to  the  payment 
of  stated  tribute  to  the  gods,  and  the  festal  sacrifices  at 
fixed  Bcasons,  which  are  characteristic  of  religions  that 
regard  the  gods  as  the  source  of  the  annual  renovation 
of  fertility  in  nature,  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
great  sanctuaries  at  which  the  nomads  appeared  only  as 
pilgrims  before  a  foreign  god.*  In  these  pilgrimages  the 
nomadic   Arabs  might  learn  the  name  of  Baal,  but  they 

'  WelUisuaen,  Heid.  p.  175;  of.  Ibn  Sa'd,  No.  80;  Diw.  HodA.,  ciiii,  18. 
Note  «Iao  that  riin  ia  not  one  of  tha  boons  prayed  for  at  'Anifa  (Agh,  ili.  4  ; 
cf.  xix.  132.  6),  Ihough  cliarms  to  prodnco  rain  wero  used  (WbUIi.  p.  157). 
These  sridencM  do  not  provi-  t!iat  tlia  gods  wero  ncvor  apiicalod  to  aa  rain- 
inakere,  but  tboy  render  it  very  improbable  that  they  were  habitiially  thought 
of  aameh. 

,p.  lis. 
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could  not  osButulate  the  conceptioa  of  the  god  aa  a  land- 
owner und  apply  it  to  their  own  tribal  deities,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  in  the  desert  private  property  in  laud 
was  unknown  and  the  right  of  water  and  of  pasturage  was 
common  to  every  member  of  the  tribe.'  But  in  eatimating 
the  inilueuce  on  Arabian  religion  of  agriculture  and  the 
ideas  oonnected  with  settled  life,  we  must  remember  how 
completely,  in  the  centuries  before  Mohammed,  the  gods 
of  the  madar  ("glebe,"  i.e.  villagers  and  townsfolk)  had 
superseded  the  gods  of  the  vxihar  ("  hair,"  i.e.  dwellers 
in  liaircloth  tents).  Much  the  most  important  part  of 
the  religious  practices  of  the  nomads  consisted  in  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  great  shrines  of  the  town  Arabs,  and  even 
the  minor  sanctuaries,  which  were  frequented  only  by 
particular  tribes,  seem  to  have  been  often  fixed  at  spots 
where  there  was  some  commencement  of  settled  life. 
Wliere  the  god  had  a  house  or  temple  we  recognise  the 
work  of  men  who  were  no  longer  pure  nomads,  but  had 
begun  to  form  fixed  homes ;  and  indeed  modem  observation 
shows  that,  when  an  Arab  tribe  begins  to  settle  down,  it 
acquires  the  elements  of  husbandry  before  it  gives  up  its 
tentfl  and  learas  to  erect  immovable  houses.  Again  there 
were  sanctuaries  without  temples,  but  even  at  these  the 
god  had  his  treasui'e  in  a  cave,  and  a  priest  who  took  care 
of  his  possessions,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
niM  VM  an  isolated  hermit.     The  presumption  is  that 


M  in  the  next  lecture  thit  the  iiutitntton  of  the  ^imA  or 
nd  ia  Dot  baaed  oa  tlie  idea  of  property  but  on  a  principle 
tm  ugnment  Tor  tlia  antiquity  of  B<al  roligiou  in  Anbia 
ka  tonmirnHrn  verb  ba'ila  =  aliha,  which  means  "  tg  be  in 
ha  |HU>  uid  perptexit;, "  litcrallj  "  to  be  Bul-Btmck." 
k  ««  a«*  B>t>i'>Uy  to  be  Ascribed  to  the  iafluenca  of  an 
^  •  Vfad  4i*iBi^,  uid  tlie  word  any  woll  bo  nipposed  to 
n  and  mUied  ]ier|ilexit;  of  Uie  nomad 
^  ^Ht  laMt  at  a  pilgriia  ahrine,  amidst  tlie 
fl  m  mUM  pojHllation  ;  cT.  ^tliiopic  ba'it. 
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almost  every  holy  place  at  the  lime  of  Mohammed  wus  a 
little  centre  of  setlled  agricultural  life,  and  bo  also  a  centre 
of  ideas  foreign  to  the  purely  nomadic  worahipper^  that 
fi-equeuted  it.^ 

The  final  result  of  this  long  discUBsion  is  that  Ihe 
conception  of  the  local  god  as  Baal  or  lord  of  the  land, 
the  source  of  its  fertility  and  the  giver  of  all  the  good 
things  of  life  enjoyed  by  its  inhabitants,  ia  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  growth  of  agricultural  society,  and 
involves  a  series  of  ideas  unknown  to  the  primitive  life 
of  tlie  savage  huntsman  or  the  pure  pastoral  nomad.  But 
we  have  also  seen  that  the  original  idea  of  Baal's  land  was 
limited  to  certain  favoured  spots  that  seem  to  be  planted 
and  watered  by  the  hand  of  the  god,  and  to  form,  as  it 
were,  his  homestead.  Thus  in  its  begiuninga  the  idea  of 
the  land  of  the  god  appears  to  be  only  a  development,  in 
accordance  with  the  type  of  agricultural  life,  of  the  more 
primitive  idea  that  the  god  has  a  special  home  or  haunt 
on  earth.  Agricultural  habits  teach  men  to  look  on  this 
home  as  a  garden  of  God,  cultivated  and  fertilised  by  the 
hand  of  deity,  but  it  was  not  agriculture  that  created  the 
conception  that  certain  places  we^e  the  special  haunts  of 

'  In  Arabia  one  uctian  of  a  tribe  ia  oCtvu  nomadic  while  another  it 
s^cultara],  bat  in  spite  of  their  kinship  the  two  scctiuna  Tecl  thenisclroB 
Tery  far  apart  in  life  and  ways  of  thought,  and  a  nomad  girt  oft^n  rcfuMW 
to  stay  witli  a  village  husband.  In  this  connection  the  troditionB  of  the 
foreign  origin  of  the  cult  at  Mecca  doeerve  more  attention  than  is  gBncrally 
paid  to  thsm,  though  not  id  the  line  of  Doty's  speonlationa.  To  the  tribes 
of  tlie  desert  the  religion  of  the  tovaa  was  foreign  in  spirit  and  contrasted 
in  many  ways  with  their  old  nomadio  habiU  ;  moreover,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  was  probably  colonred  from  the  first  by  Syrian  and  Nabatsan  influences. 
Yet  it  eiercised  a  grout  atlrlction,  mainly  hy  appealing  Co  tlie  sensual  part 
of  the  Bedouin's  nature  ;  the  feasts  were  connect«<1  nith  the  maikot;,  and 
at  Uiam  there  was  mnoh  jollity  and  good  cheer.  They  hegan  to  be  looked 
on  as  making  up  the  sum  of  religion,  and  the  cult  of  the  gods  come  to  be 
almost  entirely  disaoeiated  from  duily  life,  oud  from  the  customs  uaoniute^l 
with  the  sanctity  of  kinship,  which  at  one  time  mode  up  the  chief  part  of 
ttomod  religion.     C(.  Wellh.,  Bad.  p.  182. 


1  7^  Tin?  HOMES  OR  HAUNTS  lect.  in. 


>BfiperhiiiYiAn  powers.     That  the  gods  are  not  ubiquitous 

hut.  midfeet  to  limitations  of  time  and  space,  and  that  they 

<^n  act  only  where  they  or  their  messengers  are  present, 

is  the  universal  idea  of  antiquity  and  needs  no  explanation. 

In  no  region  of  thought  do  men  b^in  with  transcendental 

ideas  and  conceive  of  existences  raised  above  space  and 

time.     Thus  whatever  the  nature  of  the  gods,  they  were 

doubtless  conceived  from  the  first  as  having  their  proper 

homes  or  haunts,  which  they  went  forth  from  and  returned 

to,  and  where  they  were  to  be  foimd  by  the  worshippers 

with  whom  tliey  had  fixed  relations.     We  are  not  entitled 

lo  s«iy  4  priori  that  this  home  would  necessarily  be  a  spot 

on  tb>  surfiico  of  the  earth,  for,  just  as  there  are  fowls  of 

lh<»  heaven  and  fish  of  the  sea  as  well  as  beasts  of  the 

iieKiL  lh«ri^  might  be,  and  in  fact  were,  celestial  gods  and 

g^xk   of   Uio   waters   under   the  earth   as  well   as  gods 

lerrei^trkL     In  later  times  celestial  gods  predominate,  as 

wt)  *e^  fi\uu  the  prevalence  of  sacrifice  by  fire,  in  which 

iho  hoiut^^  of  the  worshipper  is  directed  upwards  in  the 

IaUht  cI  (itaN\>ury  smoke  that  rises  from  the  altar  towards 

iho  ^^at  of  U\o  godhead  in  the  sky.     But  all  sacrifices  are 

\ks>%  UH^W  by  tinv     The  Greeks,  especially  in  older  times, 

buvivsl  tht>  8aoritioi>a  devoted  to  gods  of  the  imderworld, 

tuul  thix>w  into  Uio  waiter  gifts  destined  for  the  gods  of 

sKH4^  ainl  vivtaiSL     lV>th  Uiese  forms  of  fireless  ritual  are 

fv'uiul  a)^^  amivi\g  the  Semites;   and  indeed  among  the 

A\uW  ^tHuitivHV»  by  firo  were  almost  imknown,  and  the  gift 

oi  iho  wvUiihiptH^r  was  conveyed  to  the  deity  simply  by 

Ivuig  luiil  vui  8Uoixk1  gnnmd,  hung  on  a  sacred  tree,  or,  in 

i\w  v'<^^^  v»(  U^uivl  olVoviugs  and  sacrificial  blood,  poured  over 

i4  !w^v.i\H.l  stoiu\     lu  »uob  cases  we  have  the  idea  of  locality 

vv'nuovivH.1  ^ivh  tho  ginlhtvid  in  the  simplest  form.     There 

!h  .4  ti\\.sl    i^aco   on    the   earth's    surface,  marked   by  a 

^.uicvl  iiw  or  a  si40UHl  stone,  where  the  god  is  wont  to 
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be  found,  and  ofTeriDge  deposited  there  have  reached  their 
address. 

In  later  times  the  home  or  eanctuary  of  a  god  was  a 
temple,  or,  aa  the  Semites  call  it,  a  "  house  "  or  "  palace." 
But  as  a  rule  the  saoctuarj  is  older  than  the  house,  and  I 
the  god  did  not  take  up  his  residence  in  a  place  because  a 
house  had  been  provided  for  him,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
when  men  had  learned  to  build  houses  for  themselves,  they 
also  Bet  up  a  house  for  their  god  in  the  place  which  was 
already  known  as  his  home.  Of  course,  as  population  in- 
creased and  temples  were  multiplied,  means  were  fouud  to 
evade  this  rule,  and  new  sanctuaries  were  constituted  in 
the  places  most  convenient  for  the  worshippers ;  but  even 
in  such  cases  forms  were  observed  which  implied  that  a 
temple  could  not  fitly  be  erected  except  in  a  place  affected 
by  the  deity,  and  the  greatest  and  holiest  sanctuaries  were 
those  which,  according  to  undisputed  tradition,  he  had  been 
known  to  frequent  from  time  immemorial. 

That  the  gods  haunted  certain  spots,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  this  were  holy  places  and  fit  places  of  worship, 
was  to  the  ancients  not  a  theory  but  a  matter  of  fact, 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  one  generation  to  another, 
and  accepted  with  unquestioning  faith.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  new  sanctuaries  can  be  formed  and  new  altars 
or  temples  erected,  only  where  the  godhead  has  given  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  his  presence.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  constitute  a  Semitic  sanctuary  is  a  precedent;  it  is 
assumed  that  where  the  god  has  once  manifested  himself 
and  shown  favour  to  his  worshippers  he  will  do  so  again, 
and  when  the  precedent  has  been  strengthened  by  frequent 
repetition  the  holiness  of  the  place  is  fully  established. 
Thus  in  the  earlier  parte  of  the  Old  Testament  a  theopbany 
is  always  taken  to  be  a  good  reason  for  sacrificing  on  the 
spot.     The   deity  has  manifested  himself  either  visibly  or 
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by  Bome   mighty   deed,  and  therefore  an   act   of  worship 

mnuol  be  out  of  place.     Saul  builds  an  altar  on   the  site 

of  hifl  victory  over  the  Philifltines,'  the  patriarchs  found 

Banc t liar ies   on    the   spot   where    Hie   deity   has   appeared 

to  them,*  Gideon  and  Manoah  pr^ent  an  offering  where 

they  have  received  a  divine  messaga'     Even  in  the  Hebrew 

religion  God  is  not  equally  near  at  all  places  and  all  times, 

and  when   a  man  ia   brought  face  to   face  with  Him  he 

seizes  the  opportunity  for  an  act  of  ritual  homage.     But 

the  ordinary   practices   of  religion  are  not  dependent  on 

extraordinary  manifestations  of  the  divine  presence ;  they 

proceed   on    the  assumption  that   there    are   fixed  places 

where  the  deity  has  appeared  in  the  past  and  may  be 

expected  to  appear  ^ain.     When  Jacob  has  his  dream  ot 

a  divine  apparition  at  Bethel,  he  concludes  not  merely  that 

Jehovah  is   present   there  at  the   moment,  but  that  the 

pkce  is  "  the   house  of  God,  the  gate  of  heaven."     And 

accordingly  Bethel  continued  to  be  regarded  as  a  sanctuary 

of  tlie  first  class  down  to  the  captivity.     In  like  manner 

all  the  places  where  the  patriarchs  were   recorded  to  have 

worshipped   or   where   God   appeared    to  them,  figure    as 

Uaditional  holy  places   in   the   later  history,  and  at  least 

wte  of  them,  that   of    Mamre,  was   a   notable  sanctuary 

don  to  Christian  times.     We  are  entitled  to  use  these 

beCB  aa  illuBtratdve  of  Semitic  religion  in  general,  and  not 

ol  the  dtetUMStive  features  of  the  spiritual  religion  of  the 

QUToatMHOt;  for  (lie  worship  of  Bethel,  Shcchem,  Beer- 

^dHi  nd  tbc  olber  ^tri&rchal  holy  places,  was  mingled 

^^  ^^^^te  tlments  and  is  regarded  as  idolatrous  by 

■^■^g^^m:i  ml  dR  bMt  ritual  at  Mamre,  which  was 

C^MliMi  unperors,  was  purely  heatlienbh.* 


This  law  of  precedent  as  forming  a  safe  role  for  ritual 
institutions  is  cammoa  to  the  Old  Teetament  religion  and 
to  the  BurroundiDg  heathenism ;  the  difierence  lies  in  the 
interpretation  put  on  it.  And  even  in  tbie  respect  all 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  on  the  B&me  level 
By  a  prophet  like  Isaiah  the  residence  of  Jehovah  in  Zion 
is  abnoBt  wholly  dematerialised.  Isaiah  has  not  risen  to 
the  full  height  of  the  New  Testament  conception  that  God, 
who  is  spirit  and  is  to  be  worshipped  spiritnally,  makes 
no  distinction  of  spot  with  regard  to  His  worship,  and  is 
equally  near  to  receive  men's  prayers  in  every  place ;  but 
he  falls  short  of  this  view,  not  out  of  regard  for  ritual 
tradition,  but  because,  conceiving  Jehovah  as  the  king  of 
Israel,  the  supreme  director  of  its  national  polity,  he 
necessarily  conceives  His  kingly  activity  aa  going  forth  from 
the  capital  of  the  nation.  The  ordinary  conception  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  the  historical  books  and  in  the  Law,  is 
not  so  subtle  as  this.  Jehovah  is  not  tied  to  one  place 
more  than  another,  but  He  is  not  to  be  found  except  in 
the  places  where  "  He  has  set  a  memorial  of  TTjr  name," 
and  in  these  He  "  comes  to  His  worsliippers  and  blesses 
them"  (Ex.  xx.  24).  Even  this  view  rises  above  the 
current  ideas  of  the  older  Hebrews  in  so  far  as  it  represents 
the  establishment  of  fixed  sanctuaries  as  an  accommoda- 
tion to  the  necessities  of  man.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
history  of  Jacob's  vision  the  idea  is  not  that  Jehovah  came 
to  Jacob,  but  that  Jacob  was  unconsciously  guided  to  the 
place  where  there  already  waa  a  ladder  set  between  earth 
and  heaven,  and  where,  therefore,  the  godhead  was  peculiarly 
accessible.  Precisely  similar  to  this  is  the  old  Hebrew 
conception  of  Sinai  or  Horeb,  "  the  Mount  of  God."  It  is 
clear  that  in  Ex.  iii  the  ground  about  the  burning  bush 
does  not  become  holy  because  God  has  appeared  to  Moses. 
On  the  contrary,  the  thcophany  takes  place  there  because 
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it  fe  holy  ground,  Jehovah's  habitual  dwelling-place.  In  Ex. 
xix,  4,  when  Jehovah  at  Sinai  says  that  He  has  brought 
Ihe  Israelites  unto  Himself,  the  meaning  is  that  He  has 
brought  them  to  the  Mount  of  God;  and  long  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan,  poets  and  pro- 
phets describe  Jehovah,  when  He  comes  to  help  His  people, 
as  marching  from  Sinai  in  thundercloud  and  storm.^ 

This  point  of  view,  which  in  the  Old  Testament  appears 
only  as  an  occasional  survival  of  primitive  thought,  corre- 
sponds  to  the  ordinary  ideas  of  Semitic  heathenism.  The 
local  relations  of  the  gods  are  natural  relations;  men 
worship  at  a  particular  spot  because  it  is  the  natural  home 
or  haunt  of  the  god.  Holy  places  in  this  sense  are  older 
than  temples,  and  even  older  than  the  beginnings  of  settled 
li{i\  The  nomad  shepherd  or  the  savage  hunter  has  no 
fix^  home,  and  cannot  think  of  his  god  as  having  one,  but 
h<>  haa  a  disUict  or  beat  to  which  his  wanderings  are 
\ismaUy  oontined,  and  within  it  again  he  has  his  favourite 
VjUYYi^  iur  oampiug-places.  And  on  this  analogy  he  can 
i>VMi^^d  fur  himself  tracts  of  sacred  ground  habitually 
t^u^ted  by  the  gods,  and  special  points  within  these 
U>M?k«  x^hioh  the  deity  particularly  affects.  By  and  by, 
uus)^  th0  iuflutmce  of  agriculture  and  settled  life,  the 
^av'^Ji^n)  tiraot  lMMH>me8  the  estate  of  the  god,  and  the  special 
^s'J^>x\  V^viuta  within  it  become  his  temples ;  but  originally 
%hfi>  tK^m^"^  h^  imly  a  mountain  or  glade  in  the  unenclosed 
>KUvt^'Uv)«*,,  axu)  iht)  latter  are  merely  spots  in  the  desert 
Uv'tiu^sl  by  «s)^^  uatunU  landmark,  a  cave,  a  rock,  a  fountain 

\V^  hav^  »^M  that,  when  a  sanctuary  was  once  con- 
ttU(uu\t>  (ho  UA^"^  ^vriH)  of  tradition  and  precedent,  the 

^  iVu(.  vwuA.  < :  ^>h^.^*  Y.  I  $^^  \  Uab,  iii.  8.  That  the  sanctity  of  Sinai 
u«  sUu\»l  U\uu  \hst  hk>ik-^i\ini^  %\ktx^  i«  uot  the  primitiye  idea.  This  appears 
mwxt  v)v4^x^\  lu^m  |h^  «.v4  4Vi^>^  aualiyai*  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  is  sufficiently 
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contlnuouB  cuatoiu  of  worehipping  at  it,  were  Buflicient 
to  maintain  ita  character.  At  the  more  developed 
sanctuaries  the  temple,  tlie  image  of  the  god,  the  whole 
apparatus  of  ritual,  the  miraculous  legends  recounted  by 
the  prieete,  and  the  marvels  tliat  were  actually  displayed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  worahippei'a,  were  to  an  uneritical 
age  sufficient  confirmation  of  the  belief  that  the  place 
was  indeed  a  house  of  God.  But  in  the  most  primitive 
sanctuaries  there  were  no  such  artificial  aids  to  faith,  and 
it  ia  not  80  easy  to  realise  the  process  by  which  the 
traditional  belief  thitt  a  spot  in  the  wilderness  was  the 
eacred  ground  of  a  particular  deity  became  firmly  estab- 
lished. Ultimately,  as  we  have  seen,  the  proof  that  the 
deity  frequents  a  particular  place  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
manifests  himself  there,  and  the  proof  is  cumulative  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  manifestations.  The 
difficulty  about  this  line  of  proof  is  not  that  which 
naturally  suggests  itself  to  our  minds.  We  find  it  hard 
to  think  of  a  visible  manifeatation  of  the  godhead  as  an 
actual  occurrence,  but  all  primitive  peoples  believe  in 
frequent  theophanies,  or  at  least  in  frequent  occasions  of 
personal  contact  between  men  and  superhuman  powers. 
When  all  nature  is  mysterious  and  full  of  unknown 
activities,  any  natural  object  or  occurrence  which  appeals 
strongly  to  the  imagination,  or  excites  sentiments  of  awe 
and  reverence,  is  readily  taken  for  a  manifestation  of 
divine  or  demoniac  life.  But  a  supernatural  being  as  such 
is  not  a  god,  he  becomes  a  god  only  when  he  enters  into 
stated  relations  with  man,  or  rather  with  a  community  ot 
men.  In  the  belief  of  the  heathen  Arabs,  for  example, 
nature  is  full  of  living  beings  of  superhuman  kind,  the 
Jinn   or   demons.'     These  jinn  are   not   pure  spirits  but 

'  FordetaUH  as  to  thej'mninanoient  times,  sea  WellhauBen,  Heidcnihvm, 
p.  13S  igq.     Tbu  la[«r  form  or  tbe  bcliel  in  aucli  beings,  much  nnxURed  b«J 
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[MEpomJ  beings,  more  like  beasts  than  men,  for  they  are 
nrdiunrUy  ropreaented  ns  hairy,  or  have  some  other  animal 
shape,  OS  that  of  an  ostrich  or  a  snake,  Their  bodies  are 
not  phantasms,  for  if  a  jinnl  is  killed  a  solid  carcase 
remaina ;  but  they  have  certain  mysterious  powers  of 
appearing  and  disappearing,  or  even  of  changing  their 
aspect  and  temporarily  assuming  human  form,  and  when 
they  are  offended  they  can  avenge  themselves  in  a  super- 
natural way,  e.ff.  by  sending  disease  or  madness.  Like  the 
wild  beasts,  they  have,  for  the  moat  part,  no  friendly  or 
stated  relations  with  men,  hut  aro  outside  the  pale  of  man's 
sooiety,  and  frequent  savage  and  desei'ted  places  far  from 
the  wonted  tread  of  men.'  It  appears  from  several 
poeticftl  pasa^es  of  the  Old  Testament  Uiat  the  northern 
dtW  believed  in  demons  of  a  precisely  similar  kind, 
■  beings  (seinm),  nocturnal  monsters  (lilifh),  which 
.  waste  and  desolate  places,  in  fellowship  with 
t  «nd  ostriches  and  other  animals  that  ebun  the 
k  ot  man.^ 
tk  Itliuu  the  gods  of  heathenism  are  degraded  into 
i)JM^  jMwl  M  the  gods  of  north  Semitic  heathenism  are 
mIM  4^1Hm'  in  Lev.  xvii.  7,  or  as  the  gods  of  Greece 
HM  bnuM  devils  to  the  early  Christians.  In  all 
MM  ttw  adherents  of  a  higher  faith  were  not 
I  to  liwtjr  Uixt  Ibe  heathen  gods  really  existed,  and 

[i  ^^a^  w  i|tiM^->tfil|  bv  Un*  lu  Not«  81  or  the  Introdnctioti  to  his  rersion 
I  ^n^  UmMm  AviUlt  U  th«  oM  IranaliCioD  of  the  Oration  !figfUs  they 
I  ^..^WishMtV    ^«kMVuVlutanin  ficnna  Or.  Jour.  1S93,  p,  169 ijj,, 

t^«MH  Vlnh  (l   tfciw.   hovent,   fr»quBnt  trees    and  even   huttun 

A«n  ««M  hlMUftwl  with  the  scrpenla  which  o.p[ioir  and 

vii'.-MrL'i  •V'Hl  waUi  *^  tliB  rooU  or  tre«s.     Sen  NijMeke, 

ii3)fT>I  W«»>i-  <^ '";'- P' 137.    For  tha 

.  .'^<^  n*  lUimuueD,  Adiiil.  p.  71,  compared 
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did  the  things  recorded  of  them ;  the  diiference  between 
gods  and  demons  lies  not  in  their  nature  and  power — 
for  the  heathen  themselves  did  not  rate  the  power  of 
their  goda  at  omnipotence — but  in  their  relfttions  to  mau. 
The  Jinti  would  make  very  passable  gods,  for  the  cruder 
forme  of  heatheoiam,  if  they  only  had  a  circle  of  human 
dependants  and  worshippers ;  and  oonveraely  a  god  who 
losea  his  worshippers  falls  back  into  the  ranks  of  the 
demone,  as  a  being  of  vt^ue  and  indeterminate  powers 
who,  having  no  fixed  personal  relations  to  men,  is  on 
the  whole  to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy.  The  demons, 
like  the  gods,  have  their  particular  haunts  which  are 
regaitled  as  awful  and  dangerous  places.  But  the  haunt 
of  the  jinn  differs  from  a  sanctuary  as  the  jinn  themselves 
differ  from  goda.  The  one  is  feared  and  avoided,  the 
other  is  approached,  not  indeed  without  awe,  but  yet  with 
hopeful  confidence;  for  though  there  is  no  essential  physical 
distinction  between  demons  and  gods,  there  is  the  funda- 
mental moral  difference  that  the  jinn  are  strangers  and 
80,  by  the  law  of  the  desert,  enemies,  while  the  god,  to 
the  worshippers  who  frequent  his  sanctuary,  is  a  known 
and  friendly  power.  In  fact  the  earth  may  be  said  to  be 
parcelled  out  between  demons  and  wild  beasts  on  the  one 
hand,  and  gods  and  men  on  the  other.^  To  the  former 
belong  the  untrodden  wilderness  with  all  its  imknown 
perils,  the  wastes  and  jujigles  that  lie  outside  the  familiar 
tracks  and  pasture  grounds  of  the  tribe,  and  which  only 
the  boldest  men  venture  upon  without  terror ;  to  the 
latter  belong  the  regions  that  man  knows  and  habitually 
frcftuents,  and  within  which  he  has  established  relations, 
not  only  with  hie  human  neighbours,  but  with  the  super- 
■  Tlie  cIoBB  aaaociation  hetwecm  demona  and  wild  heasU  is  well  brought 
out  ia  a  uholion  to  Ibn  Huhara  (ii.  9,  I.  SO,  23),  Kliere  wiM  bcosta  aud 
KTpcnts  Bwarm  roiitid  a  ruin,  aod  efoiy  one  who  sesW  to  carr;  najOuag 
away  frara  it  ia  stricken  by  the  jinn. 
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Mliuitl  bebigs  that  have  their  haimta  side  by  eide  with 
hiliv  Aud  as  man  gmdiially  encroaches  on  the  wilderness 
«itd  drives  baek  tbo  wild  beasts  before  him,  so  the  gods  in 
liku  uiniaiiir  drive  out  the  demons,  and  spots  that  were 
oiH'o  (eariK.1,  as  the  habitation  of  mysterious  and  pre- 
SHwaUy  malignant  powers,  lose  their  terrors  and  either 
iMKioma  eoiiimoQ  ground  or  are  transtomied  into  the  seats 
of  friendly  deities.  From  this  point  of  view  the  recogoi- 
liun  of  certain  spots  as  liaunts  of  the  gods  is  the  religious 
expresBion  of  the  gradual  subjugation  of  nature  by  man. 
In  oonquering  the  earth  for  himself  primitive  man  has 
to  contend  not  only  with  material  difficulties  but  with 
BUporstitious  terror  of  the  unknown,  paralysing  his  energies 
und  forbidding  him  freely  to  put  forth  his  strength  to 
Mulxluo  nature  to  his  use.  Where  the  unknown  demons 
reign  ho  is  afraid  to  set  his  foot  and  make  the  good  things 
of  nature  his  own,  But  where  the  god  has  his  haunt  he 
is  on  friendly  soil,  and  has  a  protector  near  at  hand ;  the 
iiiysterions  powers  of  nature  are  his  allies  instead  of  his 
(vncmios,  "  ho  is  in  league  with  the  stones  oE  the  field,  and 
the  wild  iK'aata  of  the  field  are  at  peace  with  him." ' 

The  triumph  of  the  gods  over  the  demons,  like  the 
triumph  of  man  over  wild  beasts,  must  have  been  effected 
very  gnuUially,  und  may  be  regarded  as  finally  sealed  and 
st'Ciircd  only  in  the  agricultural  stage,  when  the  god  of  the 
community  became  also  the  supreme  lord  of  the  land  and 
the  axithor  of  all  the  good  things  therein.  When  this 
Blagn  WM  reached  the  demons — or  supernatural  beings 
that  have  no  stated  relations  to  their  human  neighbours — 
were  either  driven  out  into  waste  and  untrodden  places, 
or  were  reduced  to  insignificance  aa  merely  subordinate 


'  Job  r.  aa.  Tlio  illusion  to  tho  wild  beiats  is  cliaracttristio ;  cf,  Hoa. 
It.  20  (18) ;  3  Kiiign  ivU,  S'l-  An  Arabinn  parallel  in  Ibu  Si'il,  Ko.  146, 
With  WellhauMu'i  note,  Siizxii,  it.  1D4. 
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beings  of  which  private  Buperstition  might  take  account, 
but  with  which  public  reUgion  hail  nothing  to  do. 
Within  the  region  frequented  by  a,  community  of  men 
the  god  of  the  community  wna  supreme ;  every  pheno- 
menon that  seemed  supernatural  was  ordinarily  referred  to 
his  initiative  and  r^arded  as  a  token  of  his  personal 
presence,  or  of  the  presence  of  his  messengers  and  agents  ; 
and  in  consequence  every  place  that  bad  special  super- 
natural associations  was  regarded,  not  as  a  haimt  of 
unknown  demons,  but  as  a  holy  place  of  the  known  god. 
This  is  the  point  of  view  which  prevailed  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  and  undoubtedly  prevailed  also  among 
thmr  Canaanile  neighbours.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the 
process  involved  in  all  this  is  not  difficult  to  follow.  That 
the  powers  that  haunt  a  district  in  which  men  live  and 
prosper  must  be  friendly  powers  is  an  obvious  conclusion, 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  the  vague  idea  of  super- 
natural but  friendly  neighbours  passes  into  the  precise 
conception  of  a  definite  local  god,  or  how  the  local  power 
comes  to  be  confidently  identlSed  with  the  tribal  god  of 
the  community.  The  tribal  god,  as  we  have  seen,  has  very 
definite  and  permanent  relatione  to  his  worshippers,  of  a 
kind  quite  different  from  the  local  relations  which  we 
have  just  been  ai>eaking  of ;  he  is  not  merely  their 
friendly  neighbour,  but  (at  least  in  moat  cases)  their 
kinsman  and  the  parent  of  their  mce.  How  does  it  come 
about  that  the  parent  of  a  race  of  men  is  identified  with 
the  superhuman  being  that  haunts  a  certain  spot,  and 
manifests  himself  there  by  visible  apparitions,  or  other 
evidence  of  bis  presence  satisfactory  to  the  untutored 
mind  I  The  importance  of  such  an  identification  is 
enormous,  for  it  makes  a  durable  alliance  between  man 
and  certain  parts  of  nature  which  are  not  snbject  to  his 
will  and  control,  and  so  permanently  raises  his  position  in 


the  seole  of  tba  uuiverse,  setting  him  free,  within  a  certain 
nug^  from  Uie  orushing  soise  of  constant  inBecoritj  and 
vigOft  dread  of  tbo  unknown  powurs  that  close  him  in  on 
vmy  sidft  So  gnst  a  step  iu  the  emancipation  of  man 
from  bandage  to  his  natural  enrroundings  cannot  have 
been  easily  made,  and  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  slight 
A  priori  method,  1h«  prtiblem  is  not  one  to  be  solved  oFT- 
hand,  but  to  bo  oarefHlIy  kept  in  mind  as  we  continue  our 
sludieSi. 

Tlicire  is  one  thing,  however,  which  it  may  be  well  to 
notti  at  onw.  We  have  seen  that  through  the  local  god, 
whii  un  the  one  hand  has  fixed  relations  to  a  race  of  men, 
and  on  the  other  bond  has  fixed  relations  to  a  definite 
spherv  of  nature,  the  worshipper  is  brought  into  stated  and 
permanent  alliance  with  certain  parts  of  his  material 
euvirtumient  which  are  not  subject  to  his  will  and  control. 
Itut  within  Bomewhat  narrow  liinite  exactly  the  some  thing 
in  eSfeotod,  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  savage  society,  and 
in  a  m^  thai  docs  not  involve  auy  belief  in  an  individual 
stoobfod,  through  the  institution  of  totemism.  In  the 
Mvn  sUge  of  society  each  kinship  or  stock  of  savages 
VitteTn  itself  to  be  physically  akin  to  some  natuiBl  kind 
nl  aoiatttte  or  inanimate  things,  most  generally  to  some 
kind  uf  auuukL  Every  animal  of  this  kind  is  looked  upon 
M^tKQtbw,  is  treated  with  the  same  respect  as  a  human 
^HiMiw  wd  is  boUflred  to  aid  hia  human  relations  by  a 
wMBF  <t  tMuUf  asrrices.'  The  importance  of  such  a 
on  the  indissoluble  bond  of 
jpioup  of  natural  beings  lying 
k^a^fcaaoi  bnmsnity,  is  oot  to  be  measured  by 
^^^^B  «t  Tihfrt  minwla  cao  &nd  cannot  do.     For 


MB  (^Lkbnigh  I  A.  A  C.  Bluuk,  1SS7],  [>.  20 
^^^  MBttniuit  1UIIUUM7  of  the  main  facts 


sa  their  nature  is  unperfectly  known,  savage  iiungination 
clothes  them  with  all  sort  of  marvellous  attributes ;  it  is 
Been  that  their  powers  difi'er  from  those  of  man,  nnd  it  is 
supposed  that  they  can  do  many  things  tliat  are  beyond 
hiB  scope.  In  fact  they  are  invested  with  gifts  such 
as  we  should  call  supernatural,  and  of  the  very  same 
kind  which  heathentsm  ascribes  to  the  gods — for  example 
with  the  power  of  giving  omens  and  oracles,  of  healing 
diseases  and  the  like. 

The  origin  of  totemism  is  as  much  a  problem  as  the 
origin  of  local  gods.  But  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  two  problems  are  independent ;  for  in  both  cases  tlie 
thing  to  be  explained  is  the  emancipation  of  a  society  of 
men  from  the  di-ead  of  certain  natural  agencies,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  conception  of  a  physical  alliance  and 
affinity  between  the  two  parts.  It  is  a  strong  thing  to 
suppose  that  a  conception  so  remarkable  as  this,  which  is 
found  all  over  the  world,  and  which  among  savage  races 
is  invariably  put  in  the  totem  form,  had  an  altogether 
distinct  and  independent  origin  among  those  races  which 
we  know  only  in  a  state  of  society  higher  than  savagery. 
The  belief  in  local  nature-gods  that  are  also  clan-gods  may 
not  be  directly  evolved  out  of  an  earlier  totemism,  but 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  evolved  out  of 
ideas  or  usages  which  also  find  their  expression  in  totemism, 
and  therefore  must  go  back  to  the  most  primitive  stage  of 
savi^e  society.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  if 
only  that  we  may  be  constantly  warned  against  cxplainiug 
primitive  religious  institutions  by  conceptions  that  belong 
to  a  relatively  advanced  stage  of  human  thought.  But 
the  comparison  of  totemism  can  do  more  than  this  negative 
service  to  our  enquiry,  for  it  calls  our  attention  to  certain 
habits  of  very  early  thought  which  throw  light  on  several 
jj,  the  conception  of  local  sanctuaries. 
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In  the  Bystem  of  totemism  men  have  reUtiona  not  with 
individual  powers  of  nature,  i.e.  with  gods,  but  with  certaia 
claases  of  natural  i^euts.  Tho  idea  is  that  nature,  like 
mankind,  is  divided  into  groups  or  soeietiea  of  things, 
analogous  to  the  groups  or  kindreds  of  human  society,  Aa 
life  analogous  to  human  life  is  imagined  to  permeate  all 
parts  of  the  universe,  the  application  of  this  idea  may 
readily  be  extended  to  inanimate  as  well  as  to  animate 
things.  But  the  statistics  of  totemism  show  that  the 
natural  kinds  with  which  the  savage  mind  was  most ' 
occupied  were  the  various  species  of  animals.  It  is  with 
them  especially  that  lie  has  permanent  relations  of  kinship 
or  hostility,  and  round  them  are  gathered  in  a  peculiar 
degree  his  superstitious  hopes  and  fears  and  observances. 
Keeping  these  facts  before  us,  let  us  look  back  for  a 
moment  at  the  Arabian  jinn.  One  difference  between 
gods  and  jinn  we  have  already  noted ;  the  gods  have 
worshippers,  and  the  jinn  have  not  But  there  ia  another 
difference  that  now  forces  itself  on  our  attention ;  the  gods 
have  individuality,  and  the  jinn  have  cot  In  the  Arahian 
NigMs  we  find  jinn  with  individual  names  and  distinctive 
personalities,  but  in  the  old  legends  the  individual  jinnl 
who  may  happen  to  appear  to  a  man  has  no  more  a 
distinct  personality  than  a  beast.'  He  is  only  one  of  a 
group  of  beings  which  to  man  are  indistinguishable  from 

'  This  may  be  ilhistwted  by  reference  to  a  point  of  grammar  which  ie  of 
some  intorosC  and  is  not  mode  clear  iu  the  ordijisrr  books.  The  Arab  saji 
"tlieaftiy  appeared,"  not  "agftai  appeared,"  just  as  David  aajs  "tho  lion 
came  and  the  hear"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34  ;  Atnos  iii.  12,  r.  19).  The  definite 
article  li  osed  because  in  euch  cases  defiaitloii  cannot  be  carried  beyond  the 
indication  of  the  species.  Tho  individnals  are  nuninrically  different,  but 
qualitatively  indistingaisliable,  This  use  of  the  article  ia  Bbarply  to  be 
disUnguiahcd  from  such  a  case  as  C'Kn  in  1  Sam,  ix.  Q,  vhere  the  article  is 
generic,  and  a  general  practice  of  men  is  spoken  of ;  and  also  from  cases  tike 
D'bon  (Gea.  liv.  13),  3'Kn,  Din  Stt],  etc.,  where  the  noun  is  roally  a 
verlia]  adjective  implying  an  aatiou,  and  the  person  is  deGnod  by  th«  actfon 
ascribed  to  him. 
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one  another,  and  which  are  regarded  as  iiiakiug  up  a 
nation  or  clan  of  superhuman  beings,^  inhabiting  a  par- 
ticular locality,  and  united  together  by  bonds  of  kinship 
and  by  the  practice  of  the  blood-feud,  eo  that  the  whole 
clan  acts  together  in  defending  ite  haunts  from  intrusion 
or  in  avenging  on  men  any  injury  done  to  one  of  ite 
members.*  This  conception  of  the  communities  of  the  jinn 
is  precisely  identical  with  the  savage  conception  of  the 
animal  creation.  Each  kind  of  animal  is  r^arded  as  an 
oi^nised  kindred,  held  together  by  ties  of  blood  and  the 
practice  of  blood  revenge,  and  so  presenting  a  imited  front 
when  it  is  assailed  by  men  in  the  person  of  any  of  its 
members.  Alike  in  the  Arabian  Buperstitione  about  the 
jinn  and  in  savage  superstitions  about  animals  it  is  this 
solidarity  between  all  the  members  of  one  species,  rather 
than  the  strength  of  the  individual  jinnl  or  animal,  that 
makes  it  an  object  of  superstitious  terror. 

These  points  of  similarity  between  the  families  of  the 
jinn  in  Arabia  and  the  families  of  animals  among  savages 
are  sufficiently  striking,  but  they  do  not  nearly  exhaust  the 
casa  We  have  already  seen  that  the  jinn  usually  appear 
to  men  in  animal  form,  though  they  can  also  take  the 
shape  of  men.  This  last  feature,  however,  cannot  bo 
regarded  ae  constituting  a  fundamental  distinction  between 

'  A  aurioDB  local  stoT7  about  two  clatis  of  j'l'nn,  the  D.  Milik  au<l  tlio 
B.  Shsisaban  may  ba  read  in  Yi«ut,  iii.  476  sqq.  It  is  a  geouino  Bedouiu 
tale,  but  like  most  later  storie*  of  the  kind  ia  not  etrictl;  m jthical,  butafroc 
■aventton  on  the  lines  of  current  roperatition.  The  oldest  cam  ofa  clan  of 
thejtnn  whivh  IB  doiined  by  a  patronjinic  and  not  mcrel]'  by  »  local  name  in 
perhaps  that  of  the  B.  Ocnish,  Nilbigha,  xxii.  10 ;  cf.  B.  Hish.  p.  £82. 
But  Tha'lab  makes  the  B,  Ocauh  a  human  race,  and  the  words  of  Nabigha 
«re  quits  couHiatont  with  this  view.  Jinn  with  personal  nainua  appear  in 
MTeral  trailitions  of  the  prophet,  but  only,  so  far  ae  I  can  sue,  in  such  ae  sre 
mauifeetly  "weak,"  Ce.  spurious. 

'  For  the  blood-feud  of  the  jirm  the  elassical  cimnple  La  that  in  Azrael, 
p.  S61  (see  below}.  But  see  also  Damiri,  i.v.  arcam  (to),  i.  p.  S3),  where  Ha 
learo  that  the  slayer  ofa  serpent-demon  was  likely  to  dio  or  go  mad,  and 
■   ■ "  ■ )  be  the  revenge  of  the  kin  of  the  slain. 


tliom  and  ordinary  animals  in  the  mind  of  the  Arabs, 
who  believed  that  there  were  whole  tribes  of  men  who 
had  the  power  of  aasunmig  auimal  form.  On  the  whole 
it  appeal's  that  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  jinn  do  not 
diller  from  those  which  savages,  in  the  totem  stage,  ascribe 
to  wild  beasts.  They  appear  and  disappear  mysteriously, 
and  are  connected  with  supernatural  voices  and  warnings, 
with  unexplained  sickness  or  death,  just  aa  totem  animals 
are ;  they  occasionally  enter  into  friendly  relations  or  even 
into  marriages  with  men,  but  animals  do  the  same  in  the 
legends  of  savages ;  finally,  a  madman  is  possessed  by  the 
jinn  (majnun),  hut  there  are  a  hundred  examples  of  the 
soul  of  a  beast  being  held  to  pass  into  a  man.*  The 
accounts  of  the  jivn  which  we  possess  have  come  to  us 
from  an  age  when  the  Arabs  were  no  longer  pure  savages, 
and  had  ceased  to  ascribe  demoniac  attributes  to  most 
auinials ;  and  our  narrators,  when  they  repeat  tales  about 
animals  endowed  with  speech  or  supernatural  gifts,  assume 
as  a  matter  of  coui'se  thnt  they  are  not  ordinary  animals 
but  a  special  class  of  beings.  But  the  stories  themselves 
are  just  such  as  savages  tell  about  real  animals ;  the  blood- 
feud  between  the  Banu  Sahm  and  the  jinn  of  Dhii  Tawa  is 
simply  a  war  between  men  and  all  creeping  thuiga,  which, 
as  in  the  OM  Testament,  have  a  common  name  *  and  are 
rcK^rded  as  a  single  species  or  kindred  ;  and  the  "  wild 
beast  of  tlie  wild  beasts  of  the  jinn,"  which  Taabhata 
Sharrau  slew  in  a  night  encounter  and  carried  home  under 
Ills  arm,  was  as  concrete  an  animal  as  one  can  well 
iiui^ine.'      The    proper    form   of    the   /tnw  seems    to    be 

'  Tlio  Tidc»iiiT«d  belief  in  tbis  fomi  of  poaseBaion  onglit  to  bo  cited  by 
t'omnionbiton  vu  Dui.  iv.  13. 

•  ^/aiuiM  =  nelt.  pP,  trm-  For  the  rtory  tec  MmA,  p.  281  aqq.; 
Wullh.  ^  138. 

■  A^.  iTiji  310  iqij.  TubbsU  Sban-BD  ia  an  hiitoricol  ponon,  and  the 
iucidout  also  is  pro1«b)y  a  fact.     From  tbe  veitM  in  whioli  he  dctcribea  his 


I 
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always  that  of  some  kind  of  lower  animal,  or  a  monstrouB 
composition  of  animal  forms,  as  appears  even  in  later 
times  in  the  descriptioa  of  the  four  hundred  aad  twenty 
epecies  that  were  maraballed  before  Solomon.'  But  the 
tendency  to  give  human  shape  to  creatures  that  can  reason 
and  speak  is  irresistible  as  soon  as  men  pass  beyond  pure 
savagery,  and  just  as  animal  gods  pass  over  into  anthropo- 
morphic gods,  figured  as  riding  on  animals  or  otherwise 
associated  with  them,  the  jinn  begin  to  be  conceived  as 
manlike  in  form,  and  the  supernatural  onimab  of  the 
original  conception  appear  as  the  beasts  on  which  they 
ride.*  Ultimately  the  only  animals  directly  and  constantly 
identified  with  the  jinn  were  snakes  and  other  noxious 
creeping  things.  The  authority  of  certain  utterances  of 
the    prophet    had    a    share   in   this    limitation,   but   it  is 

foe  it  Toold  leem  that  the  nippoied  ghl^  wu  one  of  the  feliDO  orniToro.  In 
Dunlri,  ii.  212,  Ust  line,  a  gkiU  appears  in  the  farm  of  a  tbieving  cat. 

'  Caiwini,  L  372  sq.  Even  when  they  appear  in  the  guise  of  men  tliey 
baTe  Bome  animal  attribute,  e.g.  a  dog's  hairj  paw  in  place  of  a  hand, 
DamM,  U.  213,  L  22. 

'The  stories  in  which  the  apporitioB  takea  this  ahapo  are  obrioualy  late. 
Wlim  a  demon  appears  riding  on  a  wolf  or  an  ostrich  to  give  his  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  ArabUa  poett  {Ajh.  viii.  78,  ix.  163,  cited  by  Wellh.  p. 
137),  we  have  to  do  with  UCerary  fiotdon  rather  than  genuine  belief;  and 
iriniilarly  the  Itorj  of  a  ghttl  who  rides  on  an  ostrich  in  Cazwinl,  i.  373  iq., 
is  odI;  ao  edifpng  Hoalem  tale.  These  atones  stand  in  marked  contrut 
with  the  genuine  old  stoiy  tn  Haiduoi,  i.  181,  where  the  demon  aotuallj  Is 
u  octrich.  The  tisneitioa  to  the  anthropomorphic  view  is  aom  in  the  storj 
of  Taabbita  Shorran,  where  the  monster  gkol  ia  called  one  of  the  wild  \xut» 
of  the  jinn,  as  if  he  were  only  their  animal  emissary.  The  riding  beaata  of 
the  /inn  are  of  many  species ;  they  include  the  jackal,  the  gazelle,  the 
poRnpiuB,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  exceptional  thing  that  the  hare  is  not 
one  of  them  (5iAd/i,  s.ii.;  Basmusseii,  Addis,  p.  71,  1.  14),  for  which  reason 
amnlets  are  made  from  parts  of  ita  body  (cf.  ZDMO.  iiiiz.  329).  Prof.  De 
Goeje  nppties  me  with  an  interesting  quotation  from  Zamakhahari,  Fate,  i. 
71 :  "  Ignorant  people  think  that  wild  beasts  are  the  cattle  of  the /inn,  and 
that  a  man  who  meets  a  wild  beaet  ia  affected  by  them  with  mental  disorder." 
The  panilyiing  effect  of  terror  is  assigned  to  supernatural  agency.  Cf.  Arist. 
Uir,  Jiuc  Itfi:  "  In  Arabia  there  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  hyirna,  which 
when  it  *eea  a  beast  flnt  (i.«.  before  being  seen,  PUto,  Hep.  L  p.  336  D  ; 
Tbeoor.  lir.  22 ;  Vir^  Ed.  B.  St)  or  treads  on  a  laaa's  sh«di>w,  rauder*  it 
or  blm  incapable  of  Toic«  and  movement." 


SHB  JINN  AND 

tiMse  creatures,  of  wMob  men  every- 

•  Imv*  •  pecttbu-  horror  and  which  continue  to  haunt 

t  bmbIb  habitntioDS  after  wild  beasts  have  been 

M««t  into  the  desert,  should  be  the  last  to  be  stripped 

«t  Hbeai  snpeiruaturol  character.^ 

It  «p|xian  then  that  even  in  modem  accounts  jinn 
and  Twions  kinds  of  animals  are  closely  aaaociated,  while 
in  th<»  older  legends  they  are  practically  identified,  and 
alMi  that  nothing  is  told  of  the  j'imi  which  savages  do  not 
1*11  of  aiiimala.  Under  these  circumstances  it  requires  a 
vwy  atiijigenited  sceptifism  to  doubt  that  the  Jinn,  with  all 
tlioir  mysterious  powers,  are  mainly  nothing  else  than  more 
or  lesa  modKriiisod  representatives  of  animal  kuids,  clothed 
with  the  supernatural  attributes  inseparable  from  the 
savii^'  conception  of  animate  nature.  A  species  of  jinn 
ullii-iii  by  kinship  with  a  tribe  of  men  would  be  indiatin- 
guishable  from  a  totem  kind,  and  instead  of  calling  the 
jinn  gotls  without  worshippers,  we  may,  with  greater  pre- 
cision, 8i>eak  of  them  as  potential  totems  without  human 
kinsfolk.  This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  jinn  helps  us  to 
uudvrstand  the  principle  on  which  particular  spots  were 
vtowtH)  as  their  haunts.  In  the  vast  solitudes  of  the 
Anibian  desert  every  strange  sound  is  readily  taken  to  be 
Uie  mxirmuring  of  the  jinn,  and  every  strange  sight  to  be 
a  domouiao  apparition.  But  when  certain  spots  were  fixed 
on  as  being  pro-cminently  haunted  places,  we  must  neces- 
earily  suppose  that  the  eights  and  sounds  that  were  deemed 
6upi>rnatural  really  were  more  frequent  there  than  else- 
whiire.  Mere  fanoy  might  keep  the  supernatural  reputation 
of  a  place  alive,  but  in  its  origin  even  the  uncontrolled 


I  Ths  (iMkc  U  Ml  obJBct  or  aajMirstition  io  nil  countrin.  For  snperstitioui 
ninUKilMl  with  "orMping  things"  in  gonerttl  among  the  nortbom  Semitos, 
■oe  Kink.  Till.  10.  An  oath  by  til  tho  crooping  thing*  (^na$h)  between  the 
two  UtTU  ■ppniD  in  a  Hish.  10,  I.  14,  Tab.  L  Gil.  20,  in  a  spuriona 
ttnlCatlon  of  the  *tylc  of  the  heatlien  eoothujen. 
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unaginatioa  of  the  eavBge  most  have  Bome  point  of  contact 
with  reality.  Now  the  nocturnal  sights  and  Bounds  that 
affray  the  wayfarer  io  haunted  regions,  and  the  stories  of 
hontemen  who  go  up  into  a  mountain  of  evil  name  and 
are  carried  off  by  the  ghiil,  point  distinctly  to  haunted  apota 
being  the  places  where  evil  beasts  walk  by  night.  More- 
over, while  the  Jinn  frequent  waste  and  desert  places  in 
general,  their  special  haunta  are  just  those  where  wild 
beasts  gather  most  thickly — not  the  arid  and  lifeless 
desert,  but  the  mountain  glades  and  passes,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  trees  and  groves,  especially  the  deuse 
untrodden  thickets  that  occupy  moist  places  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  valleys,' 

These,  it  is  true,  are  the  places  where  the  spontaneous 
life  of  nature  is  most  actively  exhibited  in  all  its  phases, 
and  where  therefore  it  may  seem  self-evident  that  man  will 
be  most  apt  to  recognise  the  presence  of  divine  or  at  least 
of  superhuman  powers.  But  so  general  an  explanation  as 
this  is  no  explanation  at  all.  Primitive  religion  was  not 
a  philosophical  pantheism,  and  the  primitive  deities  were 
not  vague  expressions  for  the  principle  of  life  in  nature. 
What  we  have  to  explain  is  that  the  places  where  the  life 
of  nature  ia  most  intense — or  rather  some  of  these  places — 
app^red  to  the  primitive  Semite  to  be  the  habitations,  not 
'  All  this,  and  oapedall j  the  ossocialioa  of  the  jtnn  with  natural  tliioheta, 
is  well  brought  ont  hy  WeUhausen,  Ifeidtaihum,  p.  138,  thoagh  ha  otfera  no 
explanation  of  the  ressDQ  why  "the  direct  irapTMsion  of  di  vino  life  praesDt 
i&  nature"  is  ossoaiated  with  so  bkaire  a  mncsption.  In  Southern  Arabia 
natural  jungles  ore  still  avoided  oa  the  haunta  of  nild  beasts  ;  no  Arab, 
according  to  Wrede,  willingly  spends  a  night  in  the  Wody  Ma'iaha,  bocauao 
ila  jungles  are  the  haunta  of  many  species  of  dangerous  camirors  fWrcde':! 
Seite  m  Hadhramaut,  ed.  Haltzan,  p.  131).  The  lions  of  Al-Shara  and  dI 
the  jnngles  of  the  Jordan  valley  (Zech.  li.  3)  may  be  coraparud,  and  it  is  to 
he  remembeted  that  in  savage  life,  when  man's  struggle  with  wild  beasts  is 
one  of  life  and  death,  the  awe  associated  with  such  plnces  is  magnified  ten- 
fold. Even  in  the  old  Mohammedan  litemturo  do  sharp  line  is  drsn-n 
between  daagoi  from  wild  heosts  and  danger  Irom  j»tn ;  see  the  soholion 
cited  supra,  p.  121,  note. 
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of  abstract  divine  powers,  but  of  very  concrete  and  tangible 
beings,  with  the  singnkr  attributes  which  we  have  found 
the  Jinn  to  possess,  and  that  this  belief  did  not  rest  on 
mere  general  impressions,  but  was  supported  by  reference 
to  actual  demoniac  apparitions.  The  usual  vague  talk 
about  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  pi'esence  of  the  deity  in 
the  manifestations  of  natural  life  does  not  caiTy  us  a  whib 
nearer  the  comprehension  of  these  beliefs,  but  it  is  helpful 
to  note  that  spots  of  natural  fertility,  untouched  by  man's 
hand  and  seldom  troddeu  by  his  foot,  are  the  favoured 
haunts  of  wild  beasts,  that  all  savages  clothe  wild  beasts 
and  other  animals  with  the  very  same  supernatural 
qualities  which  the  Arabs  ascribe  to  the  j'imi,  and  that  the 
Arabs  speak  of  Baccar  as  a  place  famous  for  its  demons  in 
exactly  the  same  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  they  speak 
of  Al-Shara  and  its  famous  lions. 

While  the  most  marked  attributes  of  the  jivn  are 
plainly  derived  from  animals,  it  ia  to  be  remembered  that 
the  savage  imagination,  which  aacribes  supernatural  powers 
to  all  parts  of  animate  nature,  extends  the  sphere  of 
animate  life  in  a  very  liberal  fashion.  Totems  are  not 
seldom  taken  from  trees,  which  appear  to  do  everything 
for  their  atlberenta  that  a  totem  animal  could  do.  And 
indeed  that  trees  are  animate,  and  have  perceptions, 
passions  and  a  reasonable  soul,  was  argued  even  by  the 
early  Greek  philosophers  on  such  evidence  as  their  move- 
ments in  the  wind  and  the  elasticity  of  their  branches.^ 
Thus  while  the  supernatural  associations  of  groves  and 
thickets  may  appear  to  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact 
that  these  are  the  favourite  laira  of  wild  beasts,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  association  of  certain  kinds  of  Jinn  with 
trees  must  in  many  cases  be  regarded  as  primary,  the  trees 
themselves  being  conceived  as  animated  demoniac  beings. 
■  Ariitotle,  Diplamit,  i.  p.  81G  ;  PluUrali,  Plat.  Phiioi.  v.  2l9. 
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In  Hadramaut  it  is  still  dflngerous  to  touch  the  sensitive 
Mimosa,  because  the  spirit  that  resides  in  the  plant  will 
avenge  the  injury.'  The  same  idea  appears  in  the  story 
of  Harb  b.  Omayya  and  Mirdafi  b.  Abi  'Amir,  historical 
persons  who  lived  a  generation  before  Mohammed.  When 
these  two  men  set  fire  to  an  untrodden  and  tangled 
thicket,  with  the  design  to  bring  it  under  cidtivation,  the 
demons  of  the  place  flew  away  with  doleful  cries  in  the 
shape  of  white  serpents,  and  the  intruders  died  soon  after- 
wards. The  jinn  it  was  believed  slew  them  "  because  they 
had  set  fire  to  their  dwelling-place."*  Here  the  spirits  of 
the  trees  take  serpent  form  when  they  leave  their  natural 
seats,  and  similarly  in  Moslem  superstition  the  jinn  of  the 
'oahr  and  the  hamdta  are  serpents  which  frequent  trees  of 
these  species.  But  primarily  supernatural  lite  and  power 
reside  in  the  trees  themselves,  which  are  conceived  as 
animate  and  even  as  rational.  Moslim  b.  "Ocba  heard  in  a 
dream  the  voice  of  the  gharcad  tree  designing  him  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Yazld  agamst  Medina."  Or 
E^ain  the  value  of  the  gum  of  the  acacia  {samora)  as  an 
amulet  is  connected  wth  the  idea  that  it  is  a  clot  of 
menstmous  blood  {haid),  i.e.  that  the  tree  is  a  woman.* 
And  similarly  the  old  Hebrew  fables  of  trees  that  speak 
and  act  like  human  beings  '•  have  tbeir  original  eonrce  in 
the  savage  personification  of  vegetable  species. 

'  Wrede'g  R^M,  ed.  Maltran,  p.  131. 

*  Agh.  vL  62,  iz.  135  tq.  '  Agh.  i.  14. 

*  Eaamiaaien,  Add.  p.  71  ;  Zjimakhahtri,  Aids,  i.v.  ^^-.i.^.-  New-born 
children's  heads  were  nilibod  with  the  gam  to  keep  away  the  jinn,  juet  na 
the;  luad  to  be  daabed  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifiufl  oillGd  'aciea  (see  my 
ftiuAip,  p.  162).  The  blood  at  mciutniition  bu  supernatural  qualitios 
among  ^1  races,  and  tho  value  of  the  hare's  foot  as  an  amulet  was  aomiecl«d 
with  the  belief  that  thia  animal  ineiistruat«a  [Baam.  «J  aup.).  Tbe  eamo 
thing  was  alErmed  of  the  bjraina,  which  bu  man;  mugicol  qualities  and 
peoaliar  afliuitii'S  to  man  ( Kimliip,  p.  11*9). 

*  Jodg,  ix.  8  sgq. ;  2  Kings  liv.  B. 
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h\  hriftf  it  is  not  unjust  to  say  that,  wherever  the 
«)>i(mtiU)Oi>ua  life  of  nature  was  manifested  in  an  emphatic 
vrtijr»  tt^e  anoient  Semite  saw  something  supernatural  But 
(hi9  is  only  half  the  truth;  the  other  half  is  that  the 
supernatural  was  conceived  in  genuinely  savage  fashion, 
aud  identified  with  the  quasi-human  life  ascribed  to  the 
various  species  of  animals  or  plants  or  even  of  inorganic 
things. 

For  indeed  certain  phenomena  of  inorganic  nature 
directly  suggest  to  the  primitive  mind  the  idea  of  living 
force,  and  the  presence  of  a  living  agent.  Thus,  to  take  a 
trivial  example,  the  medieval  Arabs  associate  a  definite 
class  of  demons  with  sand-whirlwinds  and  apply  the  name 
mwabf  indifferently  to  these  phenomena  and  to  the  jinn 
that  accompany  or  cause  them.^  More  important  is  the 
widespread  belief  that  the  stars  move  because  they  are 
alive,  which  underlies  the  planet  and  constellation  worship 
ot  the  Semites  as  of  other  ancient  nations.  Volcanic 
pKenomena,  iu  like  manner,  are  taken  for  manifestations 
^  supernatural  life,  as  we  see  in  the  Greek  myths  of 
tN^t^H^eue  and  in  the  Moslem  legend  of  the  crater  of 
I^^^V^iftl  iu  ](Iadramaut,  whose  rumblings  are  held  to  be 
^  ^^ai»  K^i  lost  souls ;  ^  probably  also  in  the  legend  of 
liW  "^  to^  <4  Yemen  "  in  the  valley  of  Darawan  which  in 
boautWM  liilUM  is  said  to  have  served  as  an  ordeal,  devour- 
U4g   Uh^  ^iUy  aud  sparing   the   innocent ;»   and   again, 

^  .H«v  Uw  Vvv  MkA  aliw  JAhi?  M  cited  by  Vloten,  Vien.  Or,  J.  vii.  180. 
In  >v^^4U  -Xi^b^i^i^  ^t««iU  th«  oooentrio  moyements  of  dust-whirlwinds  are 
(4Jkvu  lu  bi»  Uw  v^^«  »^M  of  a  Uattle  between  two  clans  of  Jinn  (B.  Hish. 
lu  lA  ^^was  ttv  4?*  J  of.  n.  Hlth.  881  8q.). 

'S^  \twaK  V  >^i  IV  Oo«»|^  JStadramaiUy  p.  20  (Eev.  Col.  Intern. 
is\^v.i.  l>v^  U^^  MWf  r««t  on  an  early  myth  connected  with  the  name  of 
Uh,U^umuIi  k^#it  t  ^  VMtthaUMon  in  Bhein,  Mu$,  Ser.  3,  vol.  viii.  p.  322  ; 
\M«^  v«^A  *,  %*<:^i^   ik.  l^trt^i  \<  571  9qq, 

•  IU  UkvVui^  vv  \y,  ^ilh  th*  toholia;  Bekri,  p.  621 ;  Yacut,  iii.  470. 
\  a^vu  ^U>ui,utH>A  thvk  \4U)v>-  a«  accuTvod  ;  no  plant  grew  there,  no  man  could 
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mephitic  vapours  rising  from  fisBures  in  the  earth  ore 
taken  to  be  potent  Bpirituul  ioflueiices.'  But  remote 
phenomena  like  the  movements  of  the  stars,  and  exceptional 
phenomena  like  volcanoes,  influence  the  savage  imagination 
less  than  mundane  and  everyday  things,  which  are  not  less 
mysterious  to  him  and  touch  his  common  life  more  closely. 
It  seems  to  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  distant  and  ex- 
ceptional things  are  those  from  which  primitive  man  forms 
his  general  views  of  the  supernatural ;  on  the  contrary  he 
interprets  the  remote  by  the  near,  and  thinks  of  heavenly 
bodies,  for  example,  as  men  or  animals,  like  the  animate 
denizens  of  earth.*  Of  all  inanimate  things  that  which 
has  the  best  marked  supernatural  associations  among  the 
Semites  is  flowing  (or,  as  the  Hebrews  say, "  living  ")  water. 
In  one  of  the  oldest  fragments  of  Hebrew  poetry  *  the 
toimtain  is  addressed  as  a  living  being ;  and  sacred  wells 
are  among  the  oldest  and  most  ineradicable  objects  of 
reverence  among  all  the  Semites,  and  are  credited  with 
oracular  powers  and  a  sort  of  volition  by  which  they 
receive  or  reject  oEferinga.  Of  course  these  superstitions 
often  take  the  form  of  a  belief  that  the  sacred  spring  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  beings  which  from  time  to  time  emerge 
from  it  in  human   or  animal   form,  but  the   fundamental 

'  It  may  bo  coujeetured  that  the  indtgn&tion  of  the  jiiin  itt  the  vialation 
of  their  huunta,  as  it  sppcara  in  the  atoi;  of  Harb  and  Mirdoa,  wonld  not 
have  been  so  firmly  believed  in  but  for  the  fact  that  placea  auch  aa  the  ^inn 
were  thooght  to  freqaent  are  also  the  haants  of  egne,  which  ia  particularlj 
ftctive  when  Und  is  cultivated  for  the  fint  time.  According  to  a  Moham- 
nedan  tradition,  the  Proiihct  assigned  the  upUnda  W^')  t"  tho  believing 
jimi,  and  the  deep  lowlands  (ghaur)  to  the  nubelieving.  The  latter  are  in 
Arabia  the  homes  of  fever  and  plague  (DamM,  i.  231). 

'  See  lAUg,  Jfjrt,  Rilual  and  liiligitm,  ohap.  v.  Anion;;  the  Semitea 
the  worship  of  saa,  moon  and  atars  does  not  B]>pe8r  to  have  bad  anj 
great  vogue  in  the  earliest  times.  Among  the  Hebrews  there  is  little 
trace  of  it  before  Aasyriao  inauenoe  became  potent,  and  iu  Arabia  it  ia 
bj  no  means  so  prominent  as  is  aometimiis  supposed  ;  cf.  Wellhauseu,  p. 

'Nnm.  xxi.  17,  IS  -.  "Spring up,  O  welll  ting ;e  to  it  1" 
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idea  is  that  the  water  itself  is  the  living  organiem  of  a 
demoniac  life,  not  a  mere  dead  organ.' 

If  now  we  turn  from  the  haunts  of  the  demona  to 
Banctuaries  proper,  the  seats  of  known  and  friendly  powera 
with  whom  men  maintain  stated  relations,  we  find  that  in 
their  physical  character  the  homes  of  the  gods  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  jinn — mountains  and  thickets, 
fertile  spots  beside  a  spring  or  stream,  or  sometimes 
points  defined  by  the  presence  of  a  single  notable  tree. 
As  man  encroaches  on  the  wilderness,  and  brings  these 
spots  within  the  range  of  his  daily  life  and  walk,  they 
lose  their  terror  but  not  their  supernatural  associations, 
and  the  friendly  deity  takea  the  place  of  the  dreaded 
demons.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  obvious. 
The  physical  characters  that  were  held  to  mark  out  a 
holy  place  are  not  to  be  explained  by  conjectures  based 
on  the  more  developed  type  of  heathenism,  but  must  be 
regarded  as  taken  over  from  the  primitive  beliefs  of  savage 
man.  The  nature  of  the  god  did  not  determine  the  place 
of  his  sanctuary,  but  conversely  the  features  of  the 
sanctuary  had  an  important  share  in  determining  the 
development  of  ideas  as  to  the  functions  of  the  god. 
How  this  was  possible  we  have  seen  in  the  conception 
of  the  local  Baalim.  The  spontaneous  luxuriance  of 
marshy  lands  already  possessed  supernatural  associations 
when  there  was  no  thought  of  bringing  it  under  the 
service  of  man  by  cultivation,  and  when  the  rich  valley 
bottoms  were  avoided  with  superstitious  terror  aa  the 
haunts  of  formidable  natural  enemies.  How  this  terror 
was  first  broken  tlirough,  and  the  transformation  of 
certain  groups  of  hostile  demons  into  friendly  and  kindred 
powers  was  first  efTected,  we  cannot  tell ;  we  can  only  say 

'  YoT  the  dataiU  u  to  ««cred  w>Un  unoDg  tha  Somitea,  mm  below  in 
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that  the  same  traoBformatiioii  is  already  effected,  by  means 
of  totemism,  in  the  most  primitive  societies  of  savE^es,  and 
that  there  is  no  record  of  a  stage  in  human  society  in 
which  each  community  of  men  did  not  claim  kindred 
and  alliance  with  some  group  or  species  of  the  living 
powers  of  nature.  But  if  we  take  this  decisive  step  for 
granted,  the  aubaequent  development  of  the  relation  of  the 
gods  to  the  land  followB  by  a  kind  of  moral  necessity, 
and  the  transformation  of  the  vague  friendly  powers  that 
haunt  the  seats  of  spontaneouB  natural  life  into  the 
beneficent  agricultural  Baalim,  the  lords  of  the  land 
and  its  waters,  the  givers  of  life  and  fertility  to  all 
that  dwell  on  it,  goes  naturally  hand  in  hand  with  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  the  laws  of  agricultural 
society. 

I  have  tried  to  put  this  argument  in  auch  a  way  as 
may  not  commit  us  prematurely  to  the  hypothesis  that  the 
friendly  powers  of  the  Semites  were  originally  totems,  i.e. 
that  the  relations  of  certain  kindred  communities  of  men 
with  certain  groups  of  natural  powers  were  eatablished 
before  these  natural  powers  had  ceased  to  be  directly 
identified  with  species  of  plants  and  animals.  But  if  my 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  Jinn  ia  correct,  the  conclusion 
that  the  Semites  did  pass  thi'ough  the  totem  stage  can  be 
avoided  only  by  supposing  them  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
universal  rule,  that  even  the  most  primitive  savages  have 
not  only  euemies  but  permanent  aihes  (which  at  so  early  a 
stage  in  society  necessarily  means  kinsfolk)  among  the 
non-human  or  superhuman  animate  kinds  by  which  the 
universe  ia  peopled.  And  this  supposition  is  so  extrava- 
gant that  no  one  is  likely  to  adopt  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  argued  with  more  plausibility  that  totemism,  if 
it  ever  did  exist,  disappeared  when  the  Semites  emerged 
from  savagery,  and  that   the   religion  of  the  race,  in  ita 


biglier  stages,  raaj  have  rested  on  altogether  independent 
bases.  Whether  this  hypothesis  is  or  is  not  admissible 
must  be  determined  hj  an  actual  examination  of  the 
higher  heathenism.  If  its  rites  usages  and  beliefs  really 
are  independent  of  savage  ideas,  and  of  the  purely  savage 
conception  of  nature  of  which  totemism  is  only  one  aspect, 
the  hypothesis  is  legitimate ;  but  it  is  not  legitimate  if  the 
higher  heathenism  itself  is  permeated  in  all  its  parts  by 
savage  ideas,  and  if  its  ritual  and  institutions  are  through- 
out in  the  closest  contact  with  savage  ritual  and  institu- 
tions of  totem  type.  That  the  latter  is  the  true  state  of 
the  csase  will  I  believe  become  overwhebningly  clear  as  we 
proceed  with  our  survey  of  the  phenomena  of  Semitic 
religion ;  and  a  very  substantial  step  towards  the  proof  that 
lb  IB  80  has  already  been  taken,  when  we  have  found  that 

t  tho  sanotiiaries  of  the  Semitic  world  are  identical  in  physical 
ohftnuiter  with  the  haunts  of  the  jinn,  so  that  as  regards 
Uw>tr  local  associations  the  gods  must  be  viewed  as  simply 
lv|\Uoittg  the  plant  and  animal  demons.'  If  this  is  so  we 
mi\  ttttnlly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  Semitic 
^b  HIV  of  totem  origin,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
WMt  vliotiiiet  traces  of  this  origin  at  the  oldest  sanctuaries. 
Ifta^  wv  uv  not  to  suppose  that  every  local  deity  will  have 
Vi^ftiMM  MMix>MUons,  for  new  gods  as  well  as  new  sanctuaries 
UUttbl  vkHiMlitis  spring  up  at  a  later  stage  of  human 
Wwiti>M»  Uuii   tluit  of  wliich  totemism  is  characteristic. 

[  ivwii  ll<c4^  [>Uw»  that  had  an  old  connection  with  the 
1  itM>>  "*  tUAiiy  iustances,  have  come  to  be  looked 

I  Hum  <«»   ^htf  AtHxlo  ut   friendly   powers  and   fit  seats   of 

L  ^MT^ij'i    iiiWr    Uw    domona     had    ceased    to    be    directly 

wtMt    »(iM^ie0  of  plants   and   animals,  and   had 

ijaia  i|w<«l\'|4»«i>l  ot  t^i*  u^mient  u  it  bcnis  on  the  uatiiro  of 

tiMw^ai  ftt  •  \*X*t  courw  of  lootureg;  bat  i  proTisioiial 

lUfy  utkM  •»  wktolt  ft  difflQulIy  iDi.y  tiim  will  be  fouiid 

t^MMMMitVMi^  iMk^  Ikmoiu,  ami  PlanJt  or  AnimaU. 


LBcr.  m. 
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acquired  quasi-human  forms  like  the  nymph  and  satyrs  of 
the  Greek&  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  phenomena 
of  Semitic  religion  carry  us  back  to  totemism,  and  another 
thing  to  say  that  they  are  all  to  be  explained  from 
totemism. 


LECTURE    IV 

HOLY   PLACES   IN   THEIR   RELATION   TO   MAN 

I  HATE  spoken  hitherto  of  the  phyaical  characters  of  the 
Banetimry,  as  the  haunt  of  divine  beings  that  prove,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  be  tiiemaelves  parts  of  the  mundane  univerae, 
and  80  have  natural  connectioua  with  sacred  locahtiea;  let 
iia  now  proceed  to  look  at  the  places  of  the  gods  in  another 
aspect,  to  wit  in  their  relation  to  men,  and  the  conduct 
which  men  are  called  upon  to  observe  at  and  towards  them. 
The  fundamental  principle  by  which  this  is  regulated  is 
that  the  sanctuary  is  holy,  and  must  not  be  treated  as  n 
common  place,  Tlie  distinction  between  what  is  holy  and 
what  is  common  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in 
ancient  religion,  but  also  one  which  it  is  very  diiEciilt  to 
grasp  precisely,  because  its  interpretation  varied  from  age 
to  age  with  the  general  progress  of  religious  thought.  To 
U8  holiness  is  an  ethical  idea.  God,  the  perfect  being,  is 
the  type  of  holiness ;  men  are  holy  in  proportion  as  their 
lives  and  character  are  godlike;  places  and  things  can  be 
called  holy  only  by  a  figure,  on  account  of  their  associa- 
tions with  spiiitual  things.  This  conception  of  holineaa, 
goes  back  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  especially  to  Isaiah; 
but  it  is  not  the  ordinary  conception  of  antique  religion, 
nor  does  it  correspond  to  the  original  sense  of  the  Semitio 
words  that  we  translate  by  "  holy."  While  it  is  not  easy 
to  fix  the  exact  idea  of  holiness  in  ancient  Semitic  religion, 
it  is  quite  certain   that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  morality 
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and  purity  of  lif&  Holy  persons  were  such,  not  in  virtue 
of  their  character  but  in  virtue  of  their  race,  function,  or 
mere  material  consecration ;  and  at  the  Canaauite  shrines 
the  name  of  "  holy "  (roasc.  ccdeshlm,  fern,  effdeshctk)  was 
epecially  appropriated  to  a  claBS  of  degraded  wretches, 
devoted  to  tlie  moat  ehameful  practicea  of  a  corrupt 
religion,  whose  life,  apart  from  its  connection  with  the 
sanctuary,  would  have  been  disgraceful  even  from  the 
standpoint  of  heathenism.  But  holiness  in  antique 
religion  is  not  mainly  an  attribute  of  persons.  The  gods 
are  holy,'  and  their  ministers  of  whatever  kind  or  grade 
are  holy  also,  but  holy  seasons  holy  places  and  holy 
things,  that  is,  seasons  places  and  thtogs  that  stand  In  a 
special  relation  to  the  godhead  and  are  withdrawn  by 
divine  sanction  from  some  or  all  ordinary  uses,  are  equally 
to  be  considered  in  determining  what  holiness  meana 
Indeed  the  holiness  of  the  gods  is  an  expression  to  which 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  attach  a  definite  sense  apart  from 
the  holiness  of  their  physical  surroundings;  it  shows 
itself  in  the  sanctity  attached  to  the  persons  places 
things  and  times  through  which  the  gods  and  men  come 
in  coTitact  with  one  another.  The  holiness  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  is  the  matter  immediately  before  us,  seems  also  to 
be  on  the  whole  the  particular  form  of  sanctity  which 
lends  itself  most  readily  to  independent  investigation. 
Holy  persons  things  and  times,  as  they  are  conceived  in 
antiquity,  all  presuppose  the  existence  of  holy  phices  at 
which  the  persona  minister,  the  things  are  preserved,  and 
the  times  are  celebrated  Kay  the  hoHness  of  the  god- 
head itself  is  manifest  to  men,  not  equally  at  all  places, 
but  specially  at  those  places  where  the  gods  are  immediately 
present  and  from  which  their  activity  proceeds.     In   fact 

'ThB  Plicenitiiiiia  Bpeak  of  the  "holy  gods"  (nenpn  tchvn,  OIS.  No. 
S,  1.  0,  22),  u  the  Hebrew*  predicate  holiness  of  Jehovah. 


the  idea  of  holiness  comes  into  prominence  wherever  the 
goda  come  into  touch  with  men ;  it  is  not  eo  much  a  thing 
that  characterises  the  gods  and  divine  things  in  them- 
selves, as  the  moat  general  notion  that  governs  their 
relations  with  humanity ;  and,  as  these  relations  are  con- 
centrated at  particular  points  of  the  earth's  surface,  it  la 
at  these  points  that  we  must  expect  to  find  the  clearest 
indications  of  what  holiness  means. 

At  first  sight  the  holiness  of  the  sanctuary  may  seem 
to  be  only  the  expression  of  the  idea  that  the  sanctuary 
belongs  to  the  god,  that  the  temple  and  its  precincts  are 
his  homestead  and  domain,  reserved  for  hie  use  and  that 
of  his  ministers,  as  a  man's  house  and  estate  are  reserved 
for  himself  and  his  household.  In  Arabia,  for  example, 
where  there  were  great  tracts  of  sacred  land,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  cut  fodder,  fell   trees,  or  hunt   game ;  ^  all  the 

'  Wellh.,  HeidenihMm,  p.  102,  and  refs.  there  given  to  the  ordinuices  laid 

down  by  MolmralDed  for  tlie  Haram  of  MeccaMld  tllB  Pt'm^of  Wajj  at  fiif. 

In  both  eases  thsordinsnce  wuacocfimiationof  oldasBge,  and  similu rules 

were  laid  dovra  by  Mohoninied  for  his  oew  Haram  >t  Medina  (Beladhorf,  p. 

7*;.)-    At  Mecca  the  Uv  against  kilting  or  ohosiog  animals  did  not  applj  to 

oattun  nozioiucreatuieB.    The  itstiaUyroa«ivedtrsdition[Bakhari,  ii.  ISfi,  of 

tlie  Biilao  vocalised  ed. )  namea  the  raven  and  the  kite,  the  rat,  the  scorpioa  and 

the  "  biting  dog,"  which  is  taken  to  cover  the  lion,  panther,  and  volf,  and 

other  comivora  that  attack  man  (Mowattai  ii.  198).     The  acrpent  also  woa 

killed  withont  scruple  at  MinS,  wLich  ia  within  tho  naratn  (Bokh.  ii,  198, 

\.  1  aqq.).    That  tile  prot«ctiOD  of  the  god  ie  not  extended  U>  moDalajiiig 

uiimaU  and  to  the  birds  of  prej  that  molest  the  aacred  dovea  ia  intelligible. 

Tho  permission  to  kill  vermin  is  to  be  tompared  with  the  aUiry  of  the  war 

\)etwwa  the  Jinn  and  the  B.  Sahm  {supra,  p.  ISS).     From  the  law  against 

cutting  plants  tho  CdAlAtr  [Andropigoa  tcK/moMhua,  or  lemon-grass)  ns 

tufipledh;  Mohammed  with  some  hesitation,  oo  the  demand  of  AI-Abhaa, 

iftio  pokUA  out  that  it  was  tho  custom  to  allow  it  to  be  cut  for  oortain 

aa^mm.    Sore  nnlortunstely  ooi  text*  ore  obacnre  and  vary  greatly,  but 

\b  luUku  aU  depend  on  the  reading  of  two  words  of  which  one  ia  either 

"mfl»''«"ffiVM"  and  tho  other  "  puriiii^ation  "  or  "roofs"  of  Louses. 

to4«tdiUetbivuUtioni  torucu  small  graphical  poiala  often  left  out 

^  -^*-    t  iaka  U  that  originally  the  two  usea  were  either  both  proc- 

"ta  te  ^ta  lud  the  [thatching  of)  bouia-roofs,"  or  both  cere- 

l*,"ta**rt«Wtw»Hliepnii&(»lionofhousea,"   As thcbmon-graaa 

I  i^k'a  MfiM'liil  ill  [■tiiTn-,  "• '  the  fragrant  ^rmul  was  also 
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natural  products  of  the  holy  soil  were  exempt  from  human 
appropriation.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that 
what  cannot  be  the  private  property  of  men  is  therefore 
the  private  property  of  the  gods,  reserved  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  them  or  their  ministers.  The  positive  exercise  of 
legal  rights  of  property  on  the  part  of  the  gods  is  only 
possible  where  they  have  human  representatives  to  act 
for  them,  and  no  doubt  in  later  times  the  priests  at  the 
greater  Semitic  sanctuaries  did  treat  the  holy  reservations 
as  their  own  domain.  But  in  early  times  there  was  no 
privileged  class  of  sacred  persons  to  assert  on  their  own 
behalf  the  doctrine  of  divine  proprietorship,  and  in  these 
times  accordingly  the  prohibition  of  private  encroachment 
was  consistent  with  the  existence  of  public  or  communal 
rights  in  holy  places  and  things.  In  nomadic  Arabia 
sanctuaries  are  older  than  any  doctrine  of  property  that 
could  possibly  be  applied  to  a  tract  lihe  the  haram  at 
Mecca  or  the  himd  of  Taif.  To  constitute  private  pro- 
perty, according  to  the  ancient  doctrine  still  preserved  in 
Moslem  law,  a  man  must  build  on  the  soil  or  cultivate 
it ;  there  is  no  property  in  natural  pastures.  Every  tribe 
indeed  has  its  own  range  of  plains  and  valleys,  and  its 
own  watering-places,  by  which  it  habitually  encamps  at 
certain  seasons  and  from  which  it  repels  aliens  by  the 
strong  hand.  But  this  does  not  constitute  property,  for 
the  boundaries  of  the  tribal  land  are  merely  maintained 
by  force  gainst  enemies,  and  not  only  every  tribesman 
but  every  covenanted  ally  has  equal  and  unrestricted  right 
to  pitch  his  tent  and  drive  his  cattle  where  he  will  This 
is  still  the  rule  among  nomadic  tribes,  but  where  there  are 

used  in  old  Arabia  to  kj  the  dead  in,  stid  is  still  iiaed  to  fumigata  hausvs, 
the  lecoDd  reading  is  ths  better.  The  lemon-grasa  miglit  be  cut  for  par- 
poses  of  a  religiona  or  qoasi- religious  chsrscter.  Mobamuied  probably 
hesitated  because  these  uses  were  connected  with  heathen  luperstition,  Cf. 
JtfuA.  in  3fedi7ia,  p.  S3S. 


fixed  Tillages  the  Inbabitante  claim  an  excIusiTe  right  to  a 
certain  circuit  of  pasture  round  the  townahip.  Claims  of 
this  description  are  older  than  Islam,  and  are  guaranteed 
by  Mohammed  in  several  of  bis  treaties  with  new  converts, 
in  varying  terms,  which  evidently  follow  the  variations  of 
customary  law  in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula.  In 
such  cases  we  may  legitimately  speak  of  cominnncU  pro- 
perty in  pasture-lands,  but  private  property  in  such  has 
never  been  known  to  Arabian  law.' 

From  thia  statement  it  is  obvious  that  the  Arabs 
might  indeed  conceive  the  temple  to  be  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  god,  but  could  not  bring  the  rules  affecting 
sacred  pastures  under  the  same  category.  On  the  analogies 
that  have  just  come  before  us  we  can  readily  undexstand 
that  the  haunts  of  unfriendly  demons  would  be  shunned 
for  fear  of  their  enmity,  but  the  friendly  god  could  have 
no  exclusive  right  to  liold  waste  lands  against  his  wor- 
shippera  At  Mecca  the  Coraish  built  houses  or  dug  wells 
and  enjoyed  the  full  right  of  property  in  the  work  of 
their  hands,  and  the  open  Hanim  was  free  to  every  man's 
cattle  like  an  ordinary  tribal  or  communal  pasture-ground. 
These  rules  are  so  obviously  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  ancient  Arabian  institutions  that  they  can  hardly 
have  been  iiecuUar  to  Mecca.  About  other  sacred  tracts, 
which  lost  their  religious  prerogative  through  the  spread 
of  Islam,  our  information  is  too  scanty  to  permit  a  positive 
statement,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  at  most  sanctuaries 
embracing  a  stretch  of  pasture-ground,  the  right  of  grazing 
w&a  free  to  the  community  of  the  god,  but  not  to  outsiders. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  formula  covers  all  the  known 
facts  if  we  make  a  reasonable  allowance  for  local  variations 
'  See  tbn  Sn'd,  Nob.  21,  23,  121,  n-ith  WsUhsiusn's  rcfi.  to  Dunghty,  ii. 
24G,  uid  especially  Ibn  EiBbom,  p.  SfiG.  In  two  cmcb  the  reserved  [luture 
ii  called  a  ^ima,  and  this  is  the  term  still  used.  Cf.  on  the  law  of  pAitura, 
Abu  Yusuf,  Kit.  al-Khar^  (Bal&o,  A.H.  1302),  p,  ii  ij. 
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in  the  definition  of  outsiders.  Where  the  SRcred  tract  waa 
attached  to  the  sanctuary  of  a  town,  it  might  be  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  the  privileged  religious  community  was  limited 
to  the  townsmen  or  included  a  wider  circle  of  the  surrounding 
Bedouins  who  were  accustomed  to  pay  occasional  homage  at 
the  shrine.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sanctuary  that  lay  between 
the  waters  of  several  tribes  and  waa  equaUy  visited  by  all 
would  aflbrd  a  common  pasture-groimd  where  enemies  could 
meet  and  feed  their  flocks  in  security  under  the  peace  of 
the  god.  And  finally,  there  seem  to  have  been  some 
Arabian  sanctuaries  that  were  neither  attached  to  a  town 
nor  intertribal,  but  practically  were  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
family  of  hereditary  priests.  At  such  sanctuaries  all  wor- 
shippers were  in  some  sense  outsiders,  and  the  priests  might 
claim  the  himd  as  a  qvasi-private  domain  for  themselves 
and  the  god.  All  these  cases  seem  to  find  more  or  less 
clear  exemplification  in  the  fragmentary  details  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  At  the  hima  of  Wajj,  attached  to  the 
sanctuary  of  al-I^t  at  Taif,  the  rules  are  practically  identical 
with  those  at  Mecca ;  and  when  we  observe  that  Mohammed 
confirmed  these  rules,  in  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants,' 
at  the  same  time  that  he  destroyed  al-Lat  and  did  away 
with  the  ancient  sanctity  of  the  spot,  it  is  natural  to  infer 
that  in  other  cases  also  the  Aimn  which  he  allowed  to  subsist 
as  a  communal  pasture-ground  round  a  village  or  town 
waa  ori^ally  a  sacred  tract,  protected  from  encroachment 
by  the  fear  of  the  god  rather  than  by  any  civil  authority. 
It  is  indeed  plain  that  with  such  a  property-law  as  has 
been  described,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  intertribal 
authority,  religion  was  the  only  power,  other  than  the  high 

'  According  lo  Belcri,  p.  838,  the  treaty  of  Mobammcd  with  the  Tiiaolf, 
or  peoplo  of  Tiif,  contained  the  claoso  iratfkH^un  ahaecu  'n-ndsi  biieajjin,  bo 
that  the  oonfinnatioii  of  the  old  talioos  was  cicarlj  tusant  to  b«DeGt  them. 
And  ao  it  did  ;  for  to  cut  donn  the  wood  ia  tho  quickest  way  tDruiii  a  pasture- 
ground  for  camtlfl.    Sea  tho  iatarostingreniM-kaof  Floyorin  Joum.S.J.Ste. 
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hand,  that  could  afford  &nj  security  to  s  commanal  pasture, 

and  we  are  not  without  evidence  as  to  how  this  security 
was  effected.  The  privileges  of  the  Haram  at  Mecca  and 
Medina  are  still  placed  under  a  rehgiouB  sanction ; 
those  who  violated  the  latter  Mohaniraed  invoked  the 
irrevocable  curse  of  God  and  the  angels  aud  all  men.'  The 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  other  hiinds  have  under  Islam 
only  a  civil  sanction,  but  the  punishments  appointed  by 
Mohammed  for  those  who  violate  them  are  manifestly 
baaed  on  old  religious  customs  exactly  parallel  to  the 
tahoog  prevalent  among  savage  nations  whose  notions  of 
property  are  still  imperfectly  developed.  If  a  wood- 
cutter intruded  on  the  kima  of  Wajj  or  Nacl*,  he  forfeited 
his  hatchet  and  his  clothes ;  if  a  man  unlawfully  grazed  his 
cattle  on  the  hima  of  Joraah,  the  cattle  were  forfeit.*  To 
us  these  seem  to  be  arbitrary  penalties,  attached  by  the 
will  of  the  lawgiver  to  a  breach  of  civil  law ;  but  to  the 
Arabs,  just  emerged  from  heathenism,  this  was  not  so.  We 
shall  presently  see  that  the  ancient  Semites,  like  other 
early  races,  deemed  holiness  to  he  propagated  by  physical 
contagion,  so  that  common  things  brought  into  the  sanctuary 
became  holy  and  could  not  be  safely  withdrawn  again  to 
common  use.  Thus  the  forfeitme  of  clothes  in  Islamic 
law  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  old  rule,  attested  for 
the  sanctuary  of  Mecca,  that  coniniou  raiment  worn  in  the 
sacred  place  had  to  be  cast  off  and  left  boliind ;  *  while  the 
forfeiture  of  cattle  at  Jorasb  follows  the  rule  recorded 
for  the  sanctuary  of  Al-Jalsad,  that  cattle  straying  from 
outside  into  the  himd  become  sacred  and  cannot  be  reclaimed. 
By  students  of  primitive  society  these  rules  will  at  once  be 
recognised  as  belonging  to  tbe  sphere  of   tahoo  and  not  of 

<  Belidho^  ^  8. 

■  Ibn  Risham.  p.  919 ;  Belidbori,  p.  0  ;  Ilin  BisliiUii,  p.  B66. 

'  For  the  delniU  on  tbia  jioint  see  l>olow,  JddiUanal  A'ute  B. 
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property-law ;  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject 
will  find  it  further  elucidated  at  the  end  of  this  volume  in 
Additional  Note  B. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  spealdng  of  a  type  of  eanctiiary 
older  than  the  institution  of  property  in  land.  But  even 
where  the  doctrine  of  property  is  fully  developed,  holy 
places  and  holy  things,  except  where  they  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  kings  and  priests,  fall  under 
the  head  of  public  rather  than  of  private  estate.  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  conceptions,  the  interests  of  the  god  and 
Ms  community  are  too  closely  identified  to  admit  of  a 
sharp  distinction  between  sacred  purposes  and  public  pur- 
poses, and  as  a  rule  nothing  is  claimed  for  the  god  in 
which  his  worshippers  have  not  a  right  to  shara  Even 
the  holy  dues  presented  at  the  sanctuary  are  not  reserved 
for  the  private  use  of  the  deity,  but  are  used  to  furnish 
forth  sacrificial  feasts  in  which  all  who  are  present  partake. 
So  too  the  sanctuaries  of  ancient  cities  served  the  purpose 
of  public  parks  and  pubUc  halls,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
gods,  accumulated  within  them,  were  a  kind  of  state 
treasure,  preserved  by  religious  sanctions  against  pecula- 
tion and  individual  encroachment,  but  available  for  public 
objects  iu  time  of  need.  The  Canaanitea  of  Shechem  took 
money  from  their  temple  to  provide  means  for  Abimelech's 
enterprise,  when  they  resolved  to  make  him  their  king ;  and 
the  sacred  treasure  of  Jerusalem,  originally  derived  from 
the  fruits  of  David's  campaigns,  was  used  by  his  successors 
as  a  reserve  fund  available  in  great  emei^encies.  On  the 
whole,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  between  holy 
things  and  common  things  does  not  originally  turn  on 
ownership,  as  if  common  things  belonged  to  men  and  holy 
things  to  the  gods.  Indeed  there  are  many  holy  things 
which  are  also  private  property,  images,  for  example,  and 
the  other  appurtenances  of  domestic  sanctuariea. 
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Thua  far  it  would  appear  that  the  rights  ol  the  goda  in 
holy  places  and  things  fall  short  of  ownership,  because 
they  do  uot  exdude  a  right  of  user  or  even  of  property 
by  man  id  the  same  things.  But  in  other  directions  the 
proro^ativeB  of  the  goda,  in  respect  of  that  which  ib  holy, 
go  beyond  what  is  involved  in  ownership.  The  approach  to 
ancient  Bnuctuaries  was  surrounded  by  restrictions  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  designed  to  protect  the  property  of 
the  gixle,  but  rather  fall  under  the  notion  that  they  will 
not  tolei'ate  the  vicinity  of  certain  persons  {e.g.  such  as 
are  physically  unclean)  and  certain  actions  {e.g.  the  shed- 
ding of  blood).  Nay,  in  many  cases  the  assertion  of  a  man's 
undoubted  rights  as  against  a  fugitive  at  the  sanctuary 
is  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on  its  holiness;  justice 
cannot  strike  the  criminal,  and  a  master  cannot  recover  hw 
runaway  slave,  who  has  found  asylum  on  holy  soil.  In 
the  Old  Testament  the  legal  right  of  asylum  is  limited  to 
the  case  of  involuntary  homicide ; '  but  the  wording  of  the 
law  shows  that  this  was  a  narrowing  of  ancient  custom, 
and  many  heathen  sanctuaries  of  the  PhcEnicians  and 
Byrtane  retained  even  in  Eoman  times  what  seems  to  have 
boon  an  unhmited  right  of  asylum.*     At  certain  Arabian 

*  b.  xsi  13,  14.  Here  tlie  tight  ot  asylwn  belongs  to  all  alters,  but 
n  WM  aftanratOa  Itmited,  on  tlia  abolition  of  tlie  local  oltus,  to  certain  old 
taMtiwria*— Ihn  cltlMi  oFrenigo. 

*Ttil«  rollatra  Bipecially  from  the  account  in  TaaJtuB,  Akh.  Uu  60a73,,ol 
1^  U^Uiry  niaJo  1'^  Tiberius  into  abuses  of  the  right  of  asylum.  Among 
Iha  hvlx  )il*''*«  1"  which  the  right  w&a  conBrmod  after  due  inrcstigation 
XM*  I^a)vliM  anil  Amathua,  both  of  them  PhtEnidan  Mnotnuiea.  The 
Mjlnut  ri  Ih*  tuniiila  of  Mvluirth  at  Tjre  is  mentioned  hy  Diodonu,  ivu. 
41.  f.  Thw*  wu  alao  •  rlKht  of  asylum  at  Daphne  near  Antioch  (Strabo, 
\*\,  H.  •  1  II  Hkw.  tv.  3S),  and  niaDjr  Phceniciui  and  S;Tian  towns  are 
vluutptahit  aa  aafhmia  on  tlieirouins;  see  Head,  Grtdc  Num.,  Index  ir., 
uuJwl  .MTAOl  and  IKfAI  AITAOT.  The  Heraclcum  at  the  Qiihcuring 
auUutt  near  the  l.'^nnhlo  month  of  the  Kile  (Herod,  ii.  US)  ma:?  alM  be 
uilal,  foi  tta  Mm*  anil  jilaco  IraM  little  doubt  that  it  nas  a  FbasDioiAn 
UuiiJo.  Han  tb*  fUgiUn  ulavg  va«  dedicated  hy  being  tattooed  with 
wjixl  iKarh*— «  Muuttlr  cvatom  ;  rf.  LDcian,  IHa  Syria,  Mx.,  and  AshSal, 


sanctuaries  the  god  gave  shelter  to  all  fugitives  without 
diatinction,  and  eveu  stray  or  stolen  cattle  tliat  reached 
the  holy  ground  could  not  be  reclaimed  by  their  owners.' 
What  was  done  with  these  animals  is  not  stated ;  possibly 
they  enjoyed  the  same  liberty  as  the  consecrated  camels 
which  the  Arabs,  for  variouB  reasons,  were  accustomed  to 
release  from  service  and  sutler  to  roam  at  lai^e.  These  camels 
seem  to  be  sometiraes  spoken  of  as  the  property  oE  the  deity,* 
but  they  were  not  used  for  his  service.  Their  consecration 
was  simply  a  limitation  of  man's  right  to  use  them.* 

We  have  here  another  indication  that  the  relations  of 
holiness  to  the  institution  of  property  are  mainly  negative. 
Holy  places  and  things  are  not  so  much  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  god  aa  surroiuided  by  a  network  of  restrictions 
and  disabilities  which  forbid  them  to  be  used  by  men 
except  in  particular  ways,  and  in  certain  cases  forbid  them 
to  be  used  at  all.  As  a  rule  the  restrictions  are  such  as 
to  prevent  the  appropriation  of  holy  things  by  men,  and 

vii.  110,  1.  26,  whore  &□  Arab  patrou  stamps  hu  clients  «iCh  h'la  camel 
Oftrk.    I  ows  the  lut  reforoni^e  to  Prof,  da  Ooeje. 

'  Yacut,  a.v,  JaZaad  and  Fala  ;  WellhauacD,  pp.  48,  50. 

'Sea  tho  veraa  from  Ibn  Hisham, p.  68,  fiplained  by  Wellh.  p.  103.  The 
grounda  on  which  Wellhausea  conclndea  that  these  consecrated  camels  foimed 
a  sacred  herd  grazing  on  the  holy  paatareof  tliogod  are  not  quite  satisraetor]'. 
The  story  in  Mofaildal,  Amlhal,  p.  19,  shows  that  somBlimea  at  least  they 
remained  with  their  old  herd  ;  and  this  agrees  best  with  the  Htatement  of 
the  Arabiau  philologista. 

'  E.g.  thair  milk  might  be  drunk  only  by  gnests  (Ibn  HishiLm,  p.  Ci8). 
Similarly,  conseomtioD  sometimea  meant  do  more  than  that  men  might  est 
the  Hesh  but  not  women,  or  that  only  particular  persons  might  eat  of  it 
(Sara,  yi.  139  iq.).  Above  all,  tho  consecrated  camel  might  not  be  ridden, 
vtaence  the  nams  h&ml.  It  is  recorded  on  tlie  authority  of  Latth  (Lison, 
xix.  841)  that  in  certain  cases  tho  back  of  the  camel  was  so  injured  that 
it  Doold  not  be  ridden  ;  but  this  certainly  was  not  the  universal  rule,  for 
in  an  emergODcy  a  man  mounts  a  sacrod  camel  to  pursue  robbcn  (Mora^ijal, 
Ainihii,  p.  19;  Freytag,  At.  Prow.  L  352).  Tho  immima  hirvdinum  in 
Urgrtm,  Easraussen,  Add.  p.  70  ;  Wellbausen,  p.  Ill,  is  only  a  corruption 
of  what  Laitli   tellfl.      In  Rasmussen'a  text  read  ^JL=.\    for  ^J^l,  and 

^U->  for  i^U-. 
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eometimes  they  cancel  existing  rights  of  property.  But 
they  do  so  only  by  limiting  the  right  of  user,  and  in  the 
caae  of  objects  like  idols,  which  no  one  would  propose  to 
use  except  for  sacred  purposes,  a  thing  may  be  holy  and 
still  be  private  property.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
would  appear  that  common  things  are  such  as  men  have 
licence  to  use  freely  at  their  own  good  pleasure  without 
fear  of  superuatural  penalties,  while  holy  things  may  be 
used  only  in  prescribed  ways  and  under  definite  restrictions, 
on  pain  of  the  anger  of  the  gods.  That  holiness  is  essen- 
tially a  restriction  on  the  licence  of  man  in  the  free  use  of 
natural  things,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Semitic  roots 
used  to  express  the  idea.  No  stress  can  be  laid  on  the 
root  vnp,  which  is  that  commonly  used  by  the  northern 
Semites,  for  of  this  the  original  meaning  is  very  uncertain, 
though  there  is  some  probability  that  it  implies  "separation" 
or  "  withdrawal"  But  the  root  Din,  which  is  mainly  em- 
ployed in  Arabic  but  runs  through  the  whole  Semitic  field, 
undoubtedly  conveys  the  notion  of  prohibition,  so  that  a 
sacred  thing  is  one  which,  whether  absolutely  or  in  certain 
relations,  is  prohibited  to  human  use.'  The  same  idea  of 
prohibition  or  interdiction  associated  with  that  of  protection 
from  encroachment  is  found  in  the  root  'on,  from  which 
is  derived  the  word  hima,  denoting  a  sacred  enclosure  or 
Umenos.'' 

We  have  already  found  reason  to  think  that  in  Arabia 


t 


>  Id  Hcbrow  this  root  ia  tn&inl/  applied  to  such  coDsecration  u  implin 
absoBalo  separatioa  from  human  use  and  assuaiatjon,  i.e.  tho  total  destruction 
of  an  accnned  thing,  or  in  more  modem  times  eicomtQuni<]Blion.  8oma- 
whftt  gimilar  ia  the  Benae  at  karim  in  tbe  Arabic  form  of  oath  "ana  karS- 
mum  tn  .  .  ,,"  Agh.  iix.  27.  18. 

*  Ecnoe  perhaps  the  name  of  Hamsth  on  the  Orootes ;  Lagude,  BOdung 
der  Ifomina,  p.  156.  The  primary  sense  of  tbe  root,  as  Nbldeke  has  re- 
marlced,  la  "to  watch  over,"  whenoo  inPalostinisn  AramaieitcomMtobethe 
usual  votd  for  "to  see,"  white  in  Hebrew  again  the  word  !Vy\n,  "»v»il," 
If  derived  ttom  It. 
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the  faolineBs  of  places  is  older  than  the  institution  of 
property  in  land,  and  the  view  of  holiness  tliat  has  just 
been  set  forth  enables  us  to  understand  why  it  should  be 
BO,  We  have  found  that  from  the  earliest  times  of  savagery 
certain  spots  were  dreaded  and  shmined  as  the  haunts  of 
supernatural  beings.  These,  however,  are  not  holy  places 
any  more  than  an  enemy's  ground  is  holy ;  they  are  not 
hedged  round  by  definite  restrictions,  but  altogether  avoided 
as  full  of  indefinite  dangers.  But  when  men  establish 
relations  with  the  powers  that  haunt  a  spot,  it  is  at  once 
necessary  that  there  should  he  rules  of  conduct  towards 
them  and  their  surroundings.  These  rules  moreover  have 
two  aspects.  On  the  one  hand,  the  god  and  his  worshippers 
form  a  single  community — primarily,  let  us  suppose,  a 
community  of  kinship — and  so  all  the  social  laws  that 
regulate  men's  conduct  towards  a  clansman  are  applicable 
to  their  relations  to  the  god.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
god  has  natural  relations  to  certain  physical  things,  and 
these  must  be  respected  also ;  he  has  himself  a  natural  life 
and  natural  habits  in  which  he  must  not  be  molested. 
Moreover  the  mysterious  superhuman  powers  of  the  god — 
the  powers  which  we  call  supernatural — are  manifested, 
according  to  primitive  ideas,  iu  and  through  his  physical 
life,  BO  that  every  place  and  thing  which  has  natural 
Bsaociations  with  the  god  is  regarded,  if  I  may  borrow  a 
metaphor  from  electricity,  as  cliarged  with  divine  energy 
and  ready  at  any  moment  to  discharge  itself  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  man  who  presumes  to  approach  it  unduly. 
Hence  in  all  their  dealings  with  natural  things  men  must 
be  on  their  guard  to  respect  the  divine  prerogative,  and 
this  they  are  able  to  do  by  knowing  and  observing  the 
rules  of  holiness,  which  prescribe  definite  restrictions  and 
limitations  in  their  dealings  with  the  god  and  all  natural 
things  that  in  any  way  pertain  to  the  god.     Thus  we  see 


that  holiness  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  things  that  are 
the  property  ot  the  deity  to  the  exclusion  of  men ;  it 
applies  equally  to  things  in  which  both  gods  and  men  have 
an  interest,  and  in  the  latter  c&se  the  rules  of  holiness  are 
directed  to  regulate  man's  use  of  the  holy  thing  in 
such  a  way  that  the  godhead  may  not  be  offended  or 
wronged, 

Kuleti  of  holiness  in  the  sense  just  explained,  i.e.  a 
system  of  restrictions  on  man's  arbitrary  use  of  natural 
things,  enforced  by  the  dread  of  supernatural  penalties,^  are 
found  among  aU  primitive  peoples.  It  is  convenient  to 
have  a  distinct  name  for  this  primitive  institution,  to  mark 
it  oCT  from  the  later  developments  of  the  idea  of  holiness 
m  advanced  religions,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Polynesian 
term  taiioo  has  been  selected.*  The  field  covered  by  taboos 
among  savage  and  half-savage  races  is  very  wide,  for  there 
ia  no  part  of  life  in  which  the  savage  does  not  feel  himself 
to  bo  suiTOunded  by  mysterious  agencies  and  recognise  the 
uoed  ot  walking  warily.  Moreover  all  taboos  do  not  belong 
to  religion  proper,  that  is,  they  are  not  always  rules  of 
conduct  for  the  regulation  of  man's  contact  with  deities 
that,  when  taken  in  the  right  way,  may  be  counted  on  as 
friendly,  but  rather  appear  in  many  cases  to  be  precautions 
against  the  approach  of  malignant  enemies — against  contact 
with  evil  spirits  and  the  like.  Thus  alongside  of  taboos 
that  exactly  correspond  to  rules  of  holiness,  protecting  the 
inviolability  of  idols  and  sanctuaries,  priests  and  chiefs,  and 
generally  of  all  persons  and  things  pertaining  to  the  gods 
and  tlieir  worship,  we  find  another  kind  of  taboo  which  in 

'  SometimM  by  oivil  p«n»ltioa  kIbo.  Far  in  virtue  of  iU  BoIid«rity  the 
wliolo  Dommunit]'  ii  campromiMd  by  tbo  impiety  or«Dy  one  of  iti  members. 
Slid  ii  ooDoecntHl  to  pur^  awsy  tb«  uir^noe. 

*  A.  guod  accnimt  uf  Ubno,  witli  rafcieQcoa  to  the  bei;t  Bourcoa  of  iurormn 
tion  on  tba  lubjoct,  1*  given  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Vntvt  in  tbe  Btb  ed.  of  tb«  Mne^ 
Urila-i.  Vol.  »Ui.  [>.  15  *(?■ 
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the  Semitic  field  has  its  parallel  in  rules  of  imcleanness. 
Women  after  eliild-birth,  men  who  have  touched  a  dead 
body  and  so  forth,  are  temporarily  taboo  and  separated  from 
human  society,  just  as  the  same  persons  are  unclean  in 
Semitic  religion.  In  these  cases  the  person  under  taboo  ia 
not  regarded  as  holy,  for  he  is  separated  from  approach  to 
the  sanctuary  as  well  as  from  contact  with  men ;  but  his 
sot  or  condition  is  somehow  associated  with  supernatural 
dangers,  arising,  according  to  the  common  savage  explana- 
tion, from  the  presence  of  formidable  spirits  which  are 
shunned  like  an  infectious  disease.  In  most  savt^e  societies 
no  sharp  line  seems  to  be  drawn  between  the  two  kinds  of 
taboo  just  indicated,  and  even  in  more  advanced  nations  the 
notions  of  holiness  and  uncleanness  often  touch.  Among 
the  Syrians,  for  example,  swine's  flesh  was  taboo,  but  it  was 
an  open  question  whether  this  was  because  the  animal  was 
holy  or  because  it  was  imclean.*  But  though  not  precise, 
the  distinction  between  what  is  holy  and  what  is  unclean 
is  real ;  in  rules  of  holiness  the  motive  is  respect  for  tbe 
gods,  in  rules  of  uncleanness  it  is  primarily  feur  of  an 
unknown  or  hostile  power,  though  ultimately,  as  we  see  in 
the  Levitical  legislation,  the  law  of  clean  and  unclean  may 
bo  brought  within  the  sphere  of  divine  ordinances,  on  the 
view  that  uncleanness  is  hateful  to  God  and  must  be 
avoided  by  all  that  have  to  do  with  Him. 

The  fact  that  all  the  Semites  have  rules  of  uncleanness 
as  well  as  rules  of  holiness,  that  the  boundary  between  the 
two  ifl  often  vague,  and  that  the  former  as  well  as  the 
latter  present  the  most  startling  agreement  in  point  of 
detail  with  savage  taboos^  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  origin  and  ultimate  relations  of  the  idea  of  holiness. 

'  Lacian,  Dta  Syr,  liv. ;  cf,  Autdphtnu,  ap.  Atlion.  iii.  p.  95  [Meiuebc,  ^ 
iV.  Com.  Gr.  iii.  68], 

'  S«e  AddUiaiuU  Ifatt  B,  Bolimu,  UndtMmm,  ami  T(J>oo, 
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On  the  other  band,  the  fact  that  the  Semitea — or  at  least 
the  northern  Semites — distinguish  between  the  holy  and  the 
unclean,  marks  a  real  advance  above  savagery.  All  taboos 
are  inspired  by  awe  of  the  aupernatnral,  but  there  ia 
great  moral  difference  between  precantiona  against  the 
invasion  of  mysterious  hostile  powers  and  precantiona 
founded  on  respect  for  the  prerogative  of  a  friendly  god. 
The  former  belong  to  magical  superstition — the  barrenest 
of  all  aberrations  of  the  savage  imagination — which,  being 
founded  only  on  fear,  acts  merely  as  a  bar  to  progress  and 
an  impediment  to  the  free  use  of  nature  by  human  energy 
and  industry.  But  the  restrictions  on  individual  licence 
which  are  due  to  respect  for  a  known  and  friendly  power 
allied  to  man,  however  trivial  and  absurd  they  may  appear 
to  us  in  their  details,  contain  within  them  germinant 
principles  of  social  progress  and  moral  order.  To  know 
that  one  has  the  mysterious  powers  of  nature  on  one's  side 
Bo  long  as  one  acta  in  conformity  with  certain  rules,  gives 
a  man  strength  and  courage  to  puraue  the  task  of  the 
subjugation  of  nature  to  his  service.  To  restrain  one's 
individual  licence,  not  out  of  slavish  fear,  but  from  respect 
for  a  higher  and  beneficent  power,  is  a  moral  diacipUue  of 
which  the  value  does  not  altogether  depend  on  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  sacred  restrictions;  an  English  schoolboy  is 
subject  to  many  unreasonable  taboos,  which  are  not  without 
value  in  the  formation  of  character.  But  finally,  and 
above  all,  the  very  association  of  the  idea  of  holiness  with 
a  beneficent  deity,  whose  own  interests  are  bound  up  with 
the  interests  of  the  community,  makes  it  inevitable  that 
the  laws  of  social  and  moral  order,  aa  well  as  mere  external 
precepts  of  physical  observance,  shall  be  placed  under  the 
sanction  of  the  god  of  the  community.  Breaches  of  social 
order  are  recognised  as  offences  against  the  hohuess  of  the 
deity,  and  the  development  of  law  and   morala   is  mado 
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posBible,  at  a  ati^e  when  human  sanctiona  are  still  wanting, 
or  too  imperfectly  administered  to  have  much  power,  by 
the  belief  that  the  restrictions  on  human  Hcence  which 
are  necessary  to  social  well-being  are  conditions  imposed 
by  the  god  for  the  naaintenance  of  a  good  understanding 
between  himself  and  hia  worahippera. 

As  every  sanctuary  was  protected  by  rigid  taboos  it 
was  important  that  its  site  and  limits  should  be  clearly 
marked.  From  the  account  already  given  of  the  origin  of 
holy  places,  it  follows  that  in  very  many  cases  the  natural 
features  of  the  spot  were  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  A 
fountain  with  its  margin  of  rich  vegetation,  a  covert  of 
jungle  haunted  hy  lions,  a  shaggy  glade  on  the  mountain- 
eide,  a  solitary  eminence  rising  from  the  desert,  where 
toppling  blocks  of  weather-beaten  granite  concealed  the 
dens  of  the  hyaena  and  the  bear,  needed  only  the  support 
of  tradition  to  bear  witness  for  themselves  to  their  own 
sanctity.  In  such  cases  it  was  natural  to  draw  the  border 
of  the  holy  ground  somewhat  widely,  and  to  allow  an 
ample  verge  on  all  sides  of  the  sacred  centre.  In  Arabia, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  himd  sometimes  enclosed  a  great  tract 
of  pasture  land  roughly  marked  off  by  pillars  or  cairns, 
and  the  Jiaram  or  sacred  territory  of  Mecca  extends  for 
some  hours'  journey  on  almost  every  side  of  the  city. 
The  whole  mountain  of  Horeb  was  sacred  gioimd,  and  so 
probably  was  Mount  Herraon,  for  its  name  means  "  holy," 
and  the  sommit  and  slopes  still  bear  the  ruins  of  many 
temples.^  In  like  manner  Eenan  concludes  from  the 
mtiltitude  of  sacred  remains  along  the  course  of  the 
Adonis,  in  the  Lebanon,  that  the  whole  valley  was  a 
kind  of  sacred  territory  of  the  god  from  whom  the  river 
had  its  name.*     In  a  cultivated  and  thickly-peopled  land 

'  For  tlio  saDctitj  of  Ucrmon  see  fiirtlicr  Gelind,  Pnlccstina,  p. 
*  Benao,  MMon  it  FkHtieU  (IBM),  p.  S9G. 
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it  wfts  difficult  to  maintain  a  rigid  rule  of  sanctity  over 
a  wide  area,  aud  strict  tabuos  were  necessarily  limited  to 
the  temples  aud  their  immediate  eiicloaures,  while  in  a 
looser  sense  the  whole  city  or  land  of  the  god's  wor- 
shipperH  was  held  to  he  the  god's  land  and  to  participate 
in  his  holiness.  Yet  some  remains  of  the  old  sanctity 
of  whole  regions  survived  even  in  Syria  to  a  late  date, 
lambliehus,  in  the  last  days  of  heathenism,  still  speaks 
of  Mount  Carmel  as  "sacred  above  all  mountains  and 
forbidden  ot  access  to  the  vulgar,"  and  here  Vespasian 
worshipped  at  the  solitary  altar,  embowered  in  inviolable 
thickets,  to  which  ancient  tradition  forbade  the  adjuncts 
of  temple  and  imaged 

The  taboos  or  restrictions  applicable  within  the  wide 
limits  of  these  greater  sacred  tracts  have  already  been 
touched  upon.  The  most  universal  of  them  was  that  men 
were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  natural  life  ot  the 
spot.  No  blood  might  be  shed  and  no  tree  cut  down ;  an 
obvious  rule  whether  these  living  things  are  regarded  as 
the  protected  associates  of  the  god,  or — which  perhaps  was 
the  earUer  conception — as  participating  in  the  divine  life, 
In  some  cases  all  access  to  the  Arabian  himd  was  forbidden, 
as  at  the  sacred  tract  marked  off  round  the  grave  of  Ibn 
Tofail,^     For  with   the  Arabs  gi'ave  and  sanctuary  were 

'  I»mbliciia,  Ki/.  J^lh.  iii.  (16) ;  Tititus.  Hist  ii.  78.  From  1  Kings 
xriii  it  would  be  clear,  apart  Ironi  th«  classical  testimonies,  that  Camu-l 
WW  a  Mcred  mountain  of  the  Pliiimid>,n8.  It  had  also  an  altar  of  Jehovah, 
•nd  this  made  )t  the  fit  place  for  the  oonteet  between  Jehovsh-wonbip  uid 
Bwl-wnrahip.  Cannel  is  atitl  obthed  with  thlcketa  uit  was  in  Old  Testament 
timi's  (Amoa  i.  2  ;  Mic.  vii.  14  ;  Cant.  Tii.  G) ;  and  Amos  in.  3,  Mic.  vii.  14, 
where  Ita  woods  appear  aa  a  place  of  refuge,  do  not  receive  their  full  force  till 
we  com  bins  them  with  lamhliohus'i  notice  that  the  mountaiTi  was  an  ifimnt, 
where  the  flocks,  driven  up  into  the  forest  in  aatnnin  to  feed  on  the  leavts 
(u  ii  etui  dans,  Thomson,  Land  and  Book  [18S0],  pp.  204  19,,  485],  wore 
inviolable,  and  where  the  fugitive  found  a  anre  a^lum.  The  sani:tity  of 
Camiel  is  pvcn  now  not  extinct,  and  the  scene  st  the  Festival  of  Elijah, 
described  by  Seetzen,  ii.  68  aq.,  is  exactly  like  an  old  Canaanite  Caaat. 

*Agh.  IT.  139;  WeUli.  p.  103.     Thia  is  not  the  place  to  go  ii  ' 
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kindred  ideaa,  and  famous  chiefs  and  beroes  were  honoured 

by  the  oonsecratton  of  their  reating-placa  But  an  absolute 
exclusion  of  human  visitors,  while  not  unintelligible  at  a 
tomb,  could  hardly  be  maintained  at  a  sanctuary  which 
contained  a  place  of  worship,  and  we  have  seen  that  BOrae 
himas  were  open  pastures,  while  the  haram  at  Mecca  even 
contained  a  large  permanent  population.'  The  tendency 
was  evidently  to  a  gradual  relaxation  of  burdensome  restric- 
tions, not  necessarily  because  religious  reverence  declined, 
bat  from  an  increasing  confidence  that  the  god  was  his 
Bervants'  well-wisher  and  did  not  press  his  prerogative 
unduly.  Yet  the  "  jealousy "  of  the  deitj' — an  idea 
familiar  to  us  from  the  Old  Testament — was  never  lost 
sight  of  in  Semitic  worship.  In  the  higher  forms  of 
religion  this  quality,  which  nearly  corresponds  to  self- 
respect  and  the  sense  of  personal  dignity  in  a  man,  readily 
lent  itself  to  an  ethical  interpretation,  so  that  the  jealousy 
of  the  deity  was  mainly  conceived  to  be  indignation  against 
wrong-doing,  as  an  offence  (gainst  the  honour  of  the 
divine  sovereign ;  *  but  in  savage  times  the  personal 
;(encnl  question  of  the  worship  of  ancestors.  See  WellbauseB,  ut  ntpra ; 
Ooldrihcr,  Cutte  da  AneHrta  (h/a  lea  Arabcs  (Paris,  1886],  sud  Mvh.  Stadioi, 
r.  229  >qq. ;  And  soiuo  rsroarka,  perhaps  too  accptical,  in  my  Kinship, 
p.  18  iqq. 

'Yicut,  ill.  790  (cf,  Wellh.  p.  102),  says  that  marks,  called  "scais- 
orom"  {atAj/ila),  were  a«t  up  to  show  that  a  place  nas  a  ^imd,  and  most  not 
be  approaolMd.  But  to  "approach"  a  Tarbidden  thing  {eaHba)  is  the 
gentMl  word  for  riolating  a  taboo,  so  the  eipressioii  ought  not  pechapa  to 
be  pnaaed  too  closely.  The  Greek  S^rtw  is  also  used  simply  in  tli«  sense  of 
innoUbla  (ilong  with  tnyf).  It  is  nobtble,  however,  thsC  in  the  same 
punge  Yacut  tells  ns  that  two  of  the  marks  that  defined  tbe  himS  of  Fsid 
were  called  "the  twin  Bacrificial  stones"  (j/haTiyda).  Hu  did  not  know  the 
ritual  meaning  of  ghariy,  and  may  therefore  iuclnde  them  among  tbo 
uthi/ila  by  mere  iuadrertence.  But  if  the  place  of  laurifice  really  stood  on  tbe 
border  of  the  saered  ground,  the  incritable  inference  is  that  the  worshippere 
went  not  allowed  to  enter  tbe  enclosure.  This  would  be  parallel  to  the 
tscrilice  in  Ei.  xxiv.  4,  where  the  altar  is  built  outside  the  limits  of 
Sinai,  and  the  people  are  not  allowed  to  approach  tlie  mountain. 

*  This,  it  wUl  bo  remembered,  ia  the  Idea  on  which  AnseUn'a  theory  of  the 
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fkiipQUly  of  the  god,  like  that  of  a  great  cbief,  asserts 
ilMlf  OMiuI/  iu  pnnotilioua  insistence  oii  a  complicated 
»>i^ii»tl»  Uiat  surrounds  bis  place  and  person.  Katurally 
ttw  Mhctnees  of  the  etiquette  admits  of  gradations. 
Wtieii  tlifl  god  and  his  woishippers  live  aide  by  side, 
m  in  th«  ease  of  Mecca,  or  still  more  in  cases  where 
Uw  idea  of  holiness  has  been  extended  to  cover  tlie 
whole  land  of  a  particular  religion,  the  general  laws 
of  Kaorod  observance,  applicable  in  all  parts  of  the  holy 
land,  are  modified  by  practical  conaiderations.  Strict 
labooe  are  limited  to  the  sanctuary  (in  the  narrower 
sonso)  or  to  special  seasons  and  occasions,  such  as 
reli^ous  festivals  or  the  time  of  war;  in  ordinary  life 
necessary  actions  that  constitute  a  breach  of  ceremonial 
holiness  merely  involve  temporary  uncleanness  and  some 
oercmoniai  act  of  purification,  or  else  are  condoned  alto- 
gether provided  they  are  done  in  a  particular  way.  Thus 
in  Canaan,  where  the  whole  land  was  holy,  the  hunter  was 
allowed  to  kill  game  if  he  returned  the  life  to  the  god  by 
pouring  it  on  the  ground ;  or  again  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes,  which  was  strictly  forbidden  at  temples  and  to 
warriors  on  an  expedition,  entaUed  in  ordinary  life  only 
a  temporary  impurity,  purged  by  ablution  or  fumigation.* 
But  in  all  this  care  was  taken  not  to  presume  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  gods,  or  trench  without  permission  on 
the  sauctity  of  their  domain ;  and  in  particular,  fresh 
encroachments  ou  untouched  parts  of  nature — the  breaking 
up  of  waste  lands,  the  foundation  of  new  cities,  or  even 
the  annual  cutting  down  of  corn  or  gathering  in  of  the 
vintage — were  not  undertaken  without  special  precautions 
to  propitiate  the  divine  powers.  It  was  felt  that  such  en- 
croachments were  not  without  grave  danger,  and  it  was 
often  thought  necessary  to  accompany  them  with  expiatory 

*  See  AdHitlonn)  Nifr  C,  Tabooi  on  Vie  Inlricourn  of  Iht  .lata. 
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ceremonieB  of  the  most  solemn  kind.*  Wittuti  the  god's 
holy  land  all  parts  of  life  are  regulated  with  constant 
regard  to  hia  sanctity,  and  so  among  the  settled  Semites, 
who  live  on  Baal's  ground,  religion  entered  far  more 
deeply  into  common  life  than  was  the  ease  among  the  Arabs, 
where  only  special  tracts  were  consecrated  land  and  the  wide 
desert  was  as  yet  unclaimed  either  by  goda  or  by  men. 


Some  of  the  restrictions  enforced  at  ancient  sanctuaries 
have  already  been  touched  upon ;  but  it  will  repay  ua  to 
look  at  them  again  more  closely  under  the  new  light  which 
falls  upon  the  subject  as  soon  as  we  recognise  that  all 
such  restrictions  are  ultimately  of  the  nature  of  taboos. 
The  simplest  and  most  universal  of  these  taboos  is  that 
which  protects  the  trees  of  the  (cwwtws  or  kiTnd,  and  all 
the  natural  life  of  the  spot.  In  the  more  advanced  forms 
of  Semitic  rehgion  the  natural  wood  of  the  sanctuary  is 
sometimes  represented  as  planted  by  the  god,'  which  would 

'  The  details,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with  the  jearfy  recorring  ritiial 
of  harvest  aod  vintage,  belong  to  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Feaats,  and 
most  be  reaorrod  for  a  future  courae  of  lecturM.  The  danger  oonnocted  with 
the  Ireahing  up  of  wtute  lauds  is  illnstnited  tor  Arabia  bj  the  story  of 
Hsrb  and  Uirdas  (lupra,  p.  133).  Here  the  danger  sttll  comcB  fron  the 
Jinn  of  the  plaoi>,  but  even  where  the  whole  land  already  helongs  to  a 
friendly  dei^,  precaationa  ore  necessary  when  man  lays  his  hand  for  the 
fiist  time  on  any  of  the  good  thinga  of  nature.  Thua  the  Hebrews  ate  the 
frnit  of  new  trees  only  in  the  fifth  yoar  ;  in  the  fourth  year  the  fruit  waa 
consecrated  to  Jehovah,  but  the  produce  of  the  first  three  years  was  "uncir- 
cumcised,"  i.e.  taboo,  and  might  not  be  eaten  at  all  (Lev.  zii:.  SS  «Q9.}.  A 
similar  idea  underlicB  the  Syrian  traditiotu  of  human  eacriGce  at  the  founda- 
tion of  cities  (Malaiss,  Bonn  ed,  pp.  37,  SOO,  203),  which  are  not  the  toss 
instructive  that  they  are  not  historically  true.  In  Arabia  the  local  jtiin  m 
earth-demons  {ahl  a!-ar^  are  still  propitiated  by  sprinkling  the  blood 
of  a  sacrifice  when  new  laud  is  broten  np,  a  new  house  bnilt,  or  a  new  well 
opened  (Doughty,  L  138,  ii.  100,  19S).  Kremer,  Sltiilien,  p.  43,  cites  a 
passage  from  Abil'Obaida,  op.  Domiri,  i,  241,  which  ahows  that  such 
Mcrificea  to  the  jinn  fotjow  an  ancient  custom,  forbidilen  by  the  prophet. 

*  The  cypresses  at  Daphne  were  planted  hy  Heraclea  {Maloloi,  p.  204) ; 
of.  Ps.  civ.  16. 
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of  course  give  him  a.  right  of  property  in  it.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  phenomena  of  tree  and  grove  worship,  of 
which  we  shall  learn  more  in  Lect.  V,,  point  bo  a  more 
ancient  conception,  in  which  the  vegetation  of  tlie  sanctuary 
ifl  conceived  as  actually  instinct  with  a  particle  of  divine 
life.  Equally  widespread,  and  to  all  appearance  equally 
primitive,  m  the  rule  exempting  the  birds,  deer  and  other 
game  of  the  sanctuary  from  molestation.'  These  wild 
creatures  must  have  been  regarded  as  the  guests  or  clients 
rather  than  the  property  of  the  god,  for  Semitic  law 
recognises  no  property  in  fcrai  natura.  But  in  the  oldest 
law  the  client  is  only  an  artificial  kinsman,  whose  rights 
are  constituted  by  a  ceremony  importing  that  he  and  his 
patron  are  henceforth  of  one  blood ;  and  thus  it  is  probable 
that,  in  the  beginning,  the  beasts  and  birds  of  the 
sanctuary,  as  well  as  its  vegetatdou,  were  conceived  as 
holy  because  they  partook  of  the  pervasive  divine  life. 
We  may  conceive  the  oldest  sanctuaries  as  chained  in  all 
their  parts  and  pertinents  with  a  certain  supernatural 
energy.  This  is  the  usual  savage  idea  about  things  that 
sre  taboo,  and  even  in  the  higher  religions  the  process  of 
subsuming  all  taboos  under  the  conception  of  the  holiness 
of  the  personal  god  is  always  slow  and  often  imperfectly 
carried  out.  In  particular  there  is  one  main  element 
in  the  doctrine  of  tahoo,  perfectly  irrational  from  the 
standpoint  of  any  religion  that  has  clear  views  as  to  the 

'  Tfao  oisei  of  Mecca  aixl  W^  bsve  alreadj  beeo  cited  ;  for  the  former 

\  Mnnpare  tho  renta  in  Ibn  HisliSm,  p.  71,  IL  10,  11.     Birds  rouiid  Mnetuarj 

t  the  tompls  ofJemBalem  (Pb.  Uuit.  3).     At  Curiam  in  Cjimis,  wbort 

[  nligion  is  foil  of  SemitiD  elementi,  dogs  did  not  vontore  to  follow  gams  into 

\  tiie  sur«d  grove,  but  itood  outside  barking  (Aeliao,  N.  A.  li.  7),  ud  thi 

e  belief  prevailed  in  tbo  Middle  Ages  nitli  regard  to  the  luoaqne  and 

tomb  of  SiddiDn  (Al-Shajara)  in  tbe  monntaina  K  of  Sidon  (Mocaddad, 

p.  188).     iu  the  aacrad  island  of  Irams  in  the  Persian  Onlf  the  wild  go»« 

and  gazelles  might  be  taken  for  sacrifice  odIj  (Arrian,  vii.  20)  ;  or,  aecording 

to  Aelisn  {N.  A.  li.  9),  the  huntsman  hod  to  oak  penniesiou  of  the  goddew ; 

othHrwiae  the  hunt  proved  vain  and  a  ])enaltj  wsa  incurred. 
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personality  of  the  gods,  which  was  never  eliminatied  from 
the  Semitic  conception  of  holinees,  and  figures  even  in  the 
ritual  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Holiness,  like  taboo,  is 
conceived  as  infectious,  propagating  itself  by  physical  con- 
tact. To  avoid  complicating  the  present  argument  by  a 
multitude  of  details,  I  reserve  the  full  illustration  ot  this 
matter  for  a  note/  and  confine  myself  to  the  observation 
that  even  in  Hebrew  ritual  common  things  brought  into 
contact  with  things  very  sacred  are  themselves  "  sanctified," 
BO  that  they  can  be  no  longer  used  for  common  purposea. 
In  some  cases  it  is  provided  that  this  inconvenient  sanctity 
may  be  washed  out  and  purged  away  by  a  ceremonial 
process ;  in  others  the  consecration  is  indelible,  and  the 
thing  has  to  be  destroyed.  In  the  Old  Testament  these 
are  mere  fragmentary  survivals  of  old  rules  of  sanctity; 
and  the  details  are  to  some  extent  peculiar.  The  idea  that 
things  which  fall  under  a  taboo,  and  so  are  withdrawn 
from  common  use,  must  be  destroyed,  is  far  more  prominent 
among  the  Hebrews  than  among  other  Semites ;  but  the 
general  principle  applies  to  all  Semitic  religions,  and  at 
once  explains  most  of  the  special  taboos  applicable  to 
sanctuaries,  e.g.  the  right  of  asylum,  the  forfeiture  of  camels 
that  stray  on  holy  ground,  and  the  Meccan  rule  that 
strangers  who  worship  at  the  Caaba  in  their  common  dresB 
must  leave  it  behind  them  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary. 
All  such  rules  are  governed  by  the  principle  that  common 
things  brought  into  contact  with  the  holy  place  become 
holy  and  inviolable,  like  the  original  pertinents  of  the 
sanctuary.  Naturally  this  principle  admits  of  many 
varieties  in  detail.  Holiness  acquired  by  contact  is  not 
BO  indelible  as  inborn  sanctity.  In  many  rituals  it  can 
be  removed  from  clothes  by  washing  them,  and  from  the 
person  of  a  worshipper  by  ablution.     As  a  rule  the  con- 

'  8m  Additional  Note  D,  Holintst,  UneltanntM,  and  Taboo, 
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BOcratioQ  of  perBODS  b;  holy  things  is  only  temporary ;  thus  • 
the  Syrian  who  touched  a  dove,  the  holiest  of  birds,  was 
taboo  for  a  single  day,  and  at  most  ancient  aeylums  tha 
fugitive  was  no  longer  inviolable  when  he  left  the  sacred 
precincts  (Num.  xxxv.  26  sq.). 

The  ultimate  sanction  of  these  rules  lay  in  the  intrii^io 
power  of  holy  things  to  vindicate  themselves  against  en- 
croachment; or  according  to  the  higher  heathenism  in  the 
jealousy  of  the  personal  god,  who  resents  all  undue  violation 
of  his  environment.  But  when  the  rules  were  once  estab- 
Itshed,  they  tended  to  maintain  themselves  without  the 
constant  intervention  of  supernatural  sanctions  by  the 
action  of  ordinary  social  forcea  A  bold  man  might 
venture  to  violate  a  taboo  and  take  his  risk  of  super- 
natural danger ;  but  if  his  comrades  were  not  equally  bold 
they  would  immediately  shun  him  lest  the  danger  should 
spread  to  them.*  On  this  principle  most  ancient  societies 
attached  the  penalty  of  outlawry  or  death  to  impious 
ofiences,  such  as  the  violation  of  holy  things,  without 
waiting  for  the  god  to  vindicate  his  own  cause,'  The 
argument  of  Joash,  "  If  he  be  a  god,  let  him  plead  for 
himself,  because  one  hath  cast  down  his  (dtar,"  does  not 
commend  itself  to  a  firm  faith.  The  deity  ia  not  put  to 
auch  a  proof  till  his  power  begins  to  be  doubted.'     The 

>  Cf.  ths  con  of  Acban,  Joah.  vi.  IS,  vii.  I,  II  aj.,  vhere  Achan's  breach 
of  a  taboo  involves  ths  vhols  boat. 

*  Cr,  Lov.  II.  4,  G  ;  if  the  people  of  the  land  do  not  slay  the  impions 
peisoD,  Jehav»h  wilt  doatM;  him  and  all  bis  clan.  In  the  PeotateDch  it  ia 
Mmetitnea  dilficult  to  decide  n'hetber  tbo  penalty  invoiced  on  impioua 
offpncos  is  civil  or  lupeniatural,  t.g.  Lev.  ivii.  4,  ilx.  8. 

■Judg.  vi.  31.  An  Arabian  parallel  in  Ibn  Bisbitni,  p.  S03  «?.— 
'Amr'*  doroestio  idol  has  been  ropestedly  defiled  by  unknown  Moslems. 
At  IsDgth  the  owner  girds  the  god  with  a  aword,  and  bids  him  defend  him- 
•olfifhe  i* good  for  uiythiog.  Of  courae  conversion  follows.  Similarly  in 
Ylc^t,  iii.  912  «g.,  a  dadng  man  reclaims  a  stolen  osmel  ftnim  the  sanctuary 
of  Al-Kala.  A  bystander  eiolaima,  "  Wait  and  see  what  will  happen  to  him 
this  very  day  I  "i  Mhen  Mvenl  days  pass  and  nothing  happens,  he  re 
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principle  that  it  ie  not  safe  to  wait  till  the  god  vindicates 
his  own  holiness,  has  enormouB  historical  importance  as 
one  of  the  chief  bases  of  early  criminal  law.  In  the  oldest 
type  of  society  impious  acta  or  breaches  of  taboo  were  the 
only  oiTeuces  treated  as  crimes;  eg.  there  is  no  such 
crime  as  theft,  but  a  man  can  save  his  property  from 
invasioD  by  placing  it  under  a  taboo,  when  it  becomes  an 
act  of  impiety  to  touch  it.'  Among  the  Hebrews  such 
taboos  are  created  by  means  of  a  curse  (Judg.  xvii.  2),  and 
by  the  same  means  a  king  can  give  validity  to  the  most 
unreasonable  decrees  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24  sqq.).  But  unreason- 
able taboos,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
are  sure  to  be  evaded  in  the  long  run  because  public 
opinion  goes  against  them,  whereas  taboos  that  make  for 
the  general  good  and  check  wrong-doing  are  supported  and 
enforced  by  the  community,  and  ultimately  pass  into  laws 
with  a  civil  sanction.  But  do  aucient  society  deemed  its 
good  order  to  he  sufficiently  secured  by  civil  saoctiona 
alone;  there  was  always  a  last  recourse  to  the  cui'se,  the 
ordeal,  the  oath  of  probation  at  the  sanctuaiy — all  of  them 
means  to  stamp  an  offender  vrith  the  guilt  of  impiety  and 

idols  and  bscomes  a  ChiistiSD.  I  suspect  that  in  ladg,  vi.  ihe  original 
text  expressed  a  aimilai  belief  th&t  the  god's  vengeance  must  fall  on  the  VD17 
d*;  of  the  offence.  The  cUuae  Ip^n  tV  TIDV  li>  TT  ICK  givea  a  very 
munitftble  sense.  But  the  true  Septnsgint  text  (ivbich  in  this  boolc  is 
better  repneented  by  A  than  by  B)  indicates  a  reading  13  for  !?■  Accepting 
this  and  reading  niD"  (which  in  the  old  orthography  is  not  distinguished 
fornOI*}  we  get  good  iense:  "The  man  who  strives  with  the  Beal  dies 
before  (tbe  next)  morning."  The  common  belief  was  that  supernatural 
judgments  came  sviftly  on  the  offence,  or  not  at  all.  Tliat  Jehovah  does 
not  overlook  ain  because  He  is  lotig -suffering  and  gives  time  for  repentance 
(Ex.  xiiiv.  S,  7),  is  one  of  the  distinctive  points  of  0.  T.  doctrine  vhich  the 
[ffophets  had  special  difficulty  in  impressing  on  their  hearers. 

'  I  believe  that  in  esrlj  society  (and  not  merely  in  the  very  earliest)  we 
may  safely  affirm  that  every  offence  to  which  death  or  ontlawry  is  attached 
was  primarily  viewed  as  a  breach  of  holiness  ;  i,g,  murder  within  the  kin, 
and  incest,  are  breaches  of  the  holiness  of  tribal  blood,  which  would  be 
■opemkturally  avenged  if  men  overlooked  them. 
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bring  him  under  the  direct  judgment  of  the  supernatural- 
powers. 

Very  noteworthy,  in  this  connection,  ia  the  repre- 
sentation in  Deut.  xxvii,  Josh.  ix.  30  sgq.,  according  to 
which  the  Israelites,  on  their  first  entry  into  Canaan, 
placed  a  number  of  the  chief  heads  of  public  morality 
under  the  protection  of  a  Bolemn  taboo  by  a  great  act  of 
public  cursing.  I  use  the  word  taboo  deliberately  as 
implying  a  more  mechanical  sequence  of  sin  and  punish- 
ment than  we  associate  with  the  idea  of  divine  judgment ; 
see  the  description  of  the  operation  of  the  curse  in 
Zech.  V.  l-4.> 

'  Among  the  Anba  tlie  operation  a!  a  curse  is  purely  raechanical  ;  if  a 
■nan  hlU  on  his  fsoe  it  may  pass  over  him  ;  sua  Wellhaiiscn,  p.  I2S.  For 
the  oath  of  purgation  among  the  Arabs,  3«e  Kijuhip,  pp.  53, 203  ;  among  the 
Bebrews,  Dent.  izi.  7  and  Num.  v.  II  aq,,  where  the  conneation  with  verj 
primitive  ideas  of  taboo  is  unmbtakable  (cf.  p.  ISO,  iii/ra).  A  late  SyriM 
■arviral  of  the  use  of  a  ourso  to  prot«at  (or  perhaps  to  create)  an  BiolusiTD 
light  of  property  (aa  in  laHg.  xvii.  2)  is  fonnd  in  Jacob  of  Edessa,  Qu.  17, 
"  coDceming  a  priest  who  writes  a  onrw  and  hangs  it  on  a  tree  that  no  man 
maj  eat  of  the  fruit."  Varions  eiamplei  of  the  operation  of  a  curse  to 
vindicate  rights  of  property,  etc.,  in  the  lawless  society  of  Arabia  befora 
blam  are  coUecUd  in  Din.  Ifodh,  No,  215.  in  the  form  of  anecdotes  of  tha 
Times  of  Ignorance  related  to  tlie  Caliph'Omar  I.  Omar  observes  that 
God  gisDted  temporal  judgments,  in  answer  to  prayer,  when  there  was  no 
kncwlcilge  of  a  future  atate  ;  bat  in  Islam  divine  retribution  is  reaerved  foi 
the  day  of  judgment. 
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LECTURE   V 

SANCTUARIES,   NATURAL   AND   ARTIFICIAL.      HOLY   WATERS, 

TREES,   CAVES,   AND   STONES 

We  have  seen  that  holiness  admits  of  d^rees,  and  that 
within  a  sacred  land  or  tract  it  is  natural  to  mark  off  an 
inner  circle  of  intenser  holiness,  where  all  ritual  restrictions 
are  stringently  enforced,  and  where  man  feels  himself  to  be 
nearer  to  his  god  than  on  other  parts  even  of  holy  ground. 
Such  a  spot  of  intenser  holiness  becomes  the  sanctuary  or 
place  of  sacrifice,  where  the  worshipper  approaches  the  god 
with  prayers  and  gifts,  and  seeks  guidance  for  life  from 
the  divine  oracle.  As  holy  tracts  in  general  are  the 
r^ons  haunted  by  divine  powers,  so  the  site  of  the 
sanctuary  ^t  excellencCy  or  place  of  worship,  is  a  spot  where 
the  god  is  constantly  present  in  some  visible  embodiment, 
or  which  has  received  a  special  consecration  by  some 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  deity.  For  the  more 
developed  forms  of  cultus  a  mere  vague  himd  does  not 
suffice;  men  require  a  special  point  at  which  they  may 
come  together  and  do  sacrifice  with  the  assurance  that 
the  god  is  present  at  the  act.  In  Arabia,  indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  not  incredible  that  certain  sacrifices  were  simply 
laid  on  sacred  ground  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
But  even  in  Arabia  the  himd  usually,  probably  always, 
contained  a  fixed  point  where  the  blood  of  the  offering  was 
directly  presented  to  the  deity  by  being  applied  to  sacred 
stones,  or  where  a  sacred  tree  was  hung  with  gifts.     In 
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•.:io  .Ti'^^-v  o.T'jjtf  ,*£  i-i:iAj>.;:*.:<r.:.  A3  Aiiv  rate,  it  wiis 
CBSWucial  :[>i4j  3^.^  w^.-r?fc.:j'xvr  $hv''::Id  bring  his  offering 
'.itso  :ao  scziii-C  yr;-i5^r.vv  oi  tho  gvxl,  or  into  contact  with 

The  *y:ux^l  or  ^vriuanent  \'isible  object,  at  and  through 
which  the  wor^hipivr  came  into  direct  contact  with  the 
^\1.  wu*  not  lacking  in  any  Semitic  place  of  worship,  but 
hdvl  HOC  alw;iv>ii  the  same  form,  and  was  sometimes  a 
tuitural  obi(VE«  s^nuetimes  an  artificial  erection.  The  usual 
tu^cuRil  svuilvis  uro  a  fountain  or  a  tree,  while  the 
onliiuury  artificial  symbol  is  a  pillar  or  pile  of  stones; 
but  very  often  iUl  three  are  found  together,  and  this  was 
the  rulo  in  the  more  developed  sanctuaries,  particular 
sMcnxl  ol>c!iervanco8  being  connected  with  each. 

Tho  ctioiee  of  the  natural  symbols,  the  fountain  and 

the  tret\  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 

{avourite  haunts  of  animate  life,  to  which  a  superstitious 

wveivuce  was  attached,  are  mainly  found  beside  wood  and 

ruuuiug  water.     But  besides  this  we  have  found  evidence 

of  the  dirwt  asKTiption  to  trees  and  living  waters  of  a  life 

aiuilogouiS  to  uianV,  but  mysterious  and  therefore  awful.^ 

To  u»  thu*  may  seem  to  be  quite  another  point  of  view ; 

iu  the  one  case  tlio  founbiin  or  the  tree  merely  marks 

tho  »iK>c  which  the  deity  frequents,  in  the  other  it  is 

the   vitiible    emUxUment  of    the   divine   presence.      But 

the  primitive  imagination  has  no  difficulty  in  combining 

ditteMub  idea:}  about  the  same  holy  place  or  thing.     Tho 

v^Mi»  are  not  tied  to  one  form  of  embodiment  or  mani- 

iMAlfejii',   for,  as  has  already  been  observed,^  some  sort 

ol  du^ui»^u  between  life  and  the  material  embodiment 

^'C^i*  r\ik  is  ob«w««d  «v«b  when  tho  god  is  a  heavenly  body.     The 

^M«&flMv)i;  \\wdu«(wii»  to  th«  morning  star,  described  by  Nihis,  wore  cclc- 

■>Y»^^iMiLv\k»b»uu  Twt,  wd  could  not  be  made  after  it  was  lost  to  sight 

iib\>MiM&^o(i^wii.,NtfijpwtMilim[Pftri8,  1639],  pp.  28,  117). 
*  6!^PK  ^  \«  nil.  •  Sujnu,  pp.  86,  87. 


of  life  is  su^ested  to  the  rudest  peoples  by  phe 
like  thoae  of  dreama.  Even  men,  it  ia  supposed,  can 
change  their  embodiment,  and  assume  for  a  time  the 
shape  of  wolves  or  birds ; '  and  of  course  the  gods  with 
their  superior  powers  have  a  still  greater  range,  and  the 
same  deity  may  quite  well  manifest  himself  in  the  life 
of  a  tree  or  a  spring,  and  yet  emerge  from  time  to  time 
in  human  or  animal  form.  All  manifestations  of  life  at 
or  about  a  holy  place  readily  assume  a  divine  character 
and  form  a  religious  unity,  contributing  as  they  do  to 
create  and  nourish  the  same  religious  emotion ;  and  in  all 
of  them  the  godhead  ia  felt  to  be  present  in  the  same 
direct  way.  The  permanent  manifestations  of  his  presence, 
however,  the  sacred  fountain  and  the  sacred  tree,  are  likely 
to  hold  the  first  place  in  acts  of  worship,  simply  because 
they  are  permanent  and  so  attach  to  themselves  a  fixed 
sacred  tradition.  These  considerations  apply  equally  to 
the  sanctuaries  of  nomadic  and  of  settled  peoples,  but  among 
the  latter  the  religious  importance  of  water  and  wood 
could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  reinforced  by  the  growth  of 
the  ideas  of  Baal-worship,  in  which  the  deity  as  the  giver 
of  life  is  specially  connected  with  quickening  waters  and 
v^etative  growth. 

With  this  it  agrees  that  sacred  wells,  in  connection 
with  sanctuaries,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Semitic  area, 
but  are  less  prominent  among  the  nomadic  Arabs  than 
among  the  agricultural  peoples  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
There  is  mention  of  fountains  or  streams  at  a  good  many 
Arabian  saactuanes,  but  little  direct  evidence  that  these 
waters  were  holy,  or  played  any  definite  part  in  the  ritual. 
The  clearest  case  is  that  of  Mecca,  where  the  holiness  of 
the  well  Zamzam  is  certainly  pre-Ialamic  It  would  even 
seem  that  in  old  time  gifts  were  cast  into  it,  as  they  were 
'  Si^a,  pp.  87,  88. 
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cast  into  the  sacred  wells  of  tliQ  northern  Semites.'  Some 
kind  of  ritual  holiness  seenis  also  to  have  attached  to  the 
pool  beneath  a  waterfall  at  the  Dauaite  sanctuary  of 
Dusares.^  Again,  as  healing  springs  and  sacred  springs 
Bi-o  everywhere  identified,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  south 
Arabs  regard  medicinal  waters  as  inhabited  by  Jinn,  usually 
of  serpent  foim,^  and  that  the  water  of  the  sanctuary  at 
the  Falmetum  was  thought  to  be  health-giving,  and  was 
carried  home  by  pilgrims*  as  Zaniaim  water  now  is.  In 
like  manner  the  custom  of  pilgrims  carrying  away  water 
from  the  well  of  'Orwa*  is  probably  a  relic  of  ancient 
sanctity.  Further,  on  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  field,  we 
Imvo  the  sacred  fountain  of  Ephca  at  Piilm)Trt,  with  which 
n  lugend  of  a  demon  in  serpent  form  is  still  connected. 
This    is    a   sulphurous     spring,   which     had    a    guardian 


'  Hii  WellhBUMn,  p.  101,  concludes  with  prob4bility  from  tlio  »Wry  that 
wliplt  tba  wull  WM  nxtiscoTsred  OiOd  cleaned  out  by  the  gmndrtthei  of 
Hohunmed,  two  golilan  gaiellct  and  s  number  of  swoniU  wore  TounJ  in  it. 
KvarjUiiug  toU  of  the  prophet's  ancestora  must  be  rcoeivod  with  caution, 
but  tliU  does  not  look  like  invvution.  The  two  golden  gaiellca  are  parallel 
to  the  iplden  oamel*  of  Sabicau  and  Nahatteao  inscriptions  {ZDMO.  xxxviii, 

•  Ihii  lIUIi&Tn,  p.  ;;S3  1  \V<illlia<i«eu,  p.  45.  A  woman  who  odopU  lilam 
l>i«alti  with  tlio  heathou  god  by  "  purifying  heraolf "  in  this  pool.  Thii 
luipllnt  that  her  ant  wii  a  Imwuh  of  the  ritual  of  the  spot ;  presnmably  a 
woman  who  required  purlUcatinn  (viz.  from  her  conraet)  was  cot  admitted  to 
IK* aaomt  wator  i  of.  YAxflt,  i.  SS7,  1.  S  ntq.,  iv.  SSI,  X.iiqq.i  Ibn  Hishini, 
Ih  IB  ulL  In  Tabari,  1.  a71  tq.,  weitwl  Ibat  the  water  of  Beershebaabrank 
whan  a  woman  lu  her  oounn*  draw  fl'oiii  it.  Cf.  also  BSruni,  CAron.  p.  SIS, 
1.  S  f^.  I'lidar  ludiiiai;  oircumitancw  to  bathe  in  the  aaored  spring  would 
U>  ail  ml  of  liuuiafe  U)  tho  heathen  god  :  so  at  Ivaat  it  was  in  Syria. 

•  M'lJlmauu  In  Mt>ilQ.  iixviii.  68T,  cites  a  niodern  inataiice  from 
Ualtiau,  MrtM  i*  fUilmuMnt,  \\.  SG!.  and  othen  from  Hamdoni's  Iklil,  ap. 
UuUwr,  JfmyM,  1.  It.  UaltMu'a  «i>riii|i,  tba  hot  well  of  Msa'ido,  has  every 
lealtkN  of  an  auuleiit  MDiitiiary  oicept  that  the  ecrpent-god,  who  is  invokod 
aa  Mm'uJ,  am)  wiidi  livt  i>r  cold  watar  at  the  pnyor  of  the  worshipper,  hag 
bwu  ili^railwt  to  Iha  nuih  of  a  danion.  There  is  an  annual  pilgrininge  to 
Iha  api't  lu  the  uioiilh  Kijab,  the  ancleut  sacred  month  of  Arabia,  which 
la  aeOf»u|iaiil»l  ly  rmtlrtUe*  and  lact*  A^r  sereral  days. 

•  AnalhairhulM,  «»<.  Uloil.  Rle.  VA.  13. 
>  YMQt,  I.  431  i  U'Wliil,  I.  SOO. 
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appoiutied  by  the  god  Yarhibol,  and  on  an  Inscription 
is  called  the  "blessed  fountain."*  Again,  in  the  desert 
beyond  Bostra,  we  find  the  Stygian  waters,  where  a  great 
cleft  received  a  lofty  cataract.  The  waters  had  the  power 
to  swallow  ap  or  cast  forth  the  gifts  flung  into  them,  as  a 
sign  that  the  god  was  or  was  not  propitious,  and  the  oath 
by  the  spot  and  its  stream  was  the  most  horrible  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  region*  The  last  two  cosea 
belong  to  a  region  in  which  religion  was  not  purely 
Arabian  in  character,  but  the  Stygian  waters  recall  the 
waterfall  in  the  Dausite  sanctuary  of  Dusares,  and 
Ptolemy  twice  mentions  a  Stygian  fountain  in  Arabia 
proper. 

Among  the  northern  Semites,  the  agricultural  Canaan- 
ites  and  Syrians,  sacred  waters  hold  a  much  more  prominent 
place.  Where  all  ground  watered  by  fountains  and  streams, 
without  the  aid  ot  man's  hand,  was  regarded  as  the  Baal's 
land,  a  certain  sanctity  could  hardly  fail  to  be  ascribed  to 
every  source  of  living  water ;  and  where  the  divine 
activity  was  looked  upon  as  mainly  displaying  itself  in 
the  quickening  of  the  soil,  tlie  waters  which  gave  fertility 
to  the  land,  and  so  life  to  its  inhabitants,  would  appear 
to  be  the  direct  embodiment  of  divine  energies.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  Hannibal,  in  his  covenant  with  Philip 
of  Macedon,  when  he  swears  before  all  the  deities  of 
Carthage  and  of  Hellas, -includes  among  the  divine  powers 
to  which  his  oath  appeals  "  the  sun  the  moon  and  the 
earth,  rivers  meadows  (?)  and  waters."^  Thus  when  we 
find  that  temples  were  so  often  erected  near  springs  and 

'  W»dd.,  No,  2571  e;  De  Vog,,  No.  B5.  For  tliB  modern  eerpant  myth 
EM  Uardtnmiin,  uf  lupra  ;  Blunt,  Filgr.  to  Nqd,  ii.  07. 

'DamaacLus,  Vila  Isidori,  f  199. 

•  PoJjbius,  vii.  8.  TUo  word  "moadowa"  w  anoertaio,  reating  <m  a 
conjeoture  of  CnsKiiboii:  xu/uixo  fur  lai^iiwr.  Ecieke  conjectand  >.'>»*>, 
In  PBleatiue  to  tliia  da;  all  springs  arc  viewed  aa  tlie  sot-ta  of  epirils,  and  tlia 
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riYoi'9.  wo  iuu9t  con&idor  not  only  that  such  a  position  was 

couYoniont,  inasmuoh    as   pure   water   was   indispensable 

for   ablutions  and   other   ritual   purposes,    but    that   the 

priHtouoo  of   living  water   in  itself  gave  consecration   to 

the   placo.^      Tlie  fountain   or  stream  was   not   a   mere 

oiljunot  to  the  temple,  but  was  itself  one  of  the  principal 

$acni  of  the  spot,  to  which  special  legends  and  a  special 

ritual  wore  often  attached,  and  to  which  the  temple  in 

many  instancos  owed   its   celebrity  and  even  its  name. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  perennial  streams  and 

their  sources,  which  in  a  country  like  Palestine,  where 

raiu   is   confined   to   the   winter   months,   are   not   very 

numerous,  and  form  striking  features  in  the  topography 

of  the  region.     From  Hannibal's  oath  we  may  conclude 

that  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  all  such 

wallers  wex>)   held  to  be   divine,  and  what  we  know  in 

detail  of  the  waters  of  the  Phoenician  coast  goes  far  to 

oontimi   the  conclusion.'      Of    the   eminent   sanctity   of 

certain  rivers,  such  as  the  Belus  and  the  Adonis,  we  have 

dinvt  evidence,  and  the  grove  and  pool  of  Aphaca  at  the 

9^nm'0  ot  the  latter  stream  was  the  most  famous  of  all 

rh«uician  holy  places.'     These  rivers  are  named   from 

Md«.  and  so  also,  on  the  same  coast,  are  the  Asclepius, 

war  Sidon,  the  Ares  (perhaps  identical  with  the  Lycus), 

ittd  V^umaUy  the  Kishon.*     The  river  of  Tripolis,  which 

iwci»»fe  Iwm  the  famous  cedars,  is  still  called  the  Cadisha 

940iMi»  Wither  Moslem  or  Chri8ti«n,  ask  their  permission  before 
*^  «i9K  rr rr.  x.  1»0) ;  cf.  Num.  xxi.  17. 
^  ^  ■5i««  'rf  •  P^^  **^^*  •  P<^^  "  *^®  ^^^  ,^^  *  chapel,  see 

.«-  >  *  ^'  3w  mn^9t  ••'««  •^^  '*  turt^f  lyyvii  ki^fnt. 
^^\^fc«te«  *r  «^  deUili,  •©  far  M  they  are  not  cited  below,  wm 

-  _         T-    '^^^  ^  U ;  Soiomen,  ii.  6. 

'^T^     ^        ^^    fx^  De  Goejo,  referring  to  Hamdani,  p.  3, 
-*^  -  ^_^     ■  "*  -  , ,  AMMti  to  mo  by  letter  that  Cais  is  a  title, 


or  holy  stream,  aod  the  grove  at  its  Bource  is  sacred  to 
Christians  and  Moslems  allke.^ 

Id  Hellenic  and  Boman  times  the  gource  of  the  Jordan 
at  Faneas  with  its  grotto  was  sacred  to  Fan,  aud  in  ancient 
days  the  great  Israelite  sanctuary  of  Dan  occupied  the 
same  site,  or  that  of  the  twin  source  at  Tell  al-Cadi.  It 
is  evident  that  Naaman'a  indignation  when  he  was  told 
to  bathe  in  the  Jordan,  and  his  confidence  that  the  rivers 
o£  Damascus  were  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel, 
sprang  from  the  idea  that  the  Jordan  was  the  saored 
healing  stream  of  the  Hebrews,  as  Abana  and  Pharpar 
were  the  sacred  rivers  of  the  Syrians,  and  in  this  he 
probably  did  no  injustice  to  the  belief  ot  the  mass  of  the 
Israelites.  The  sanctity  of  the  Barada,  the  chief  river  of 
Damascus,  was  concentrated  at  its  nominal  source,  the 
fountain  of  El-Fiji,  that  is,  iniyal.  The  river  -  gods 
Chrysorrhoa  and  Pegai  often  appear  on  Damascene  coins, 
and  evidently  had  a  great  part  in  the  religion  of  the  city. 
That  the  thermal  waters  of  Gadara  were  originally  sacred 
may  be  inferred  from  the  peculiar  ceremonies  that  were 
still  observed  by  the  patients  in  the  time  of  Antoninus 
Martyr  {Be  lods  Sanctis,  vii).  The  baths  were  used  by 
night;  there  were  lights  and  incense,  and  the  patient 
saw  visions  during  the  pernoctation.  To  this  day  a 
patient  at  the  natural  bath  of  Tiberias  must  not  offend 
the  spirits  by  pronouncing  the  name  of  God  {ZDPV. 
X.  179). 

The  river  of  Ccele-Syria,  the  Orontes.  was  carved  out, 
according  to  local  tradition,  by  a  great  dragon,  which 
disappeared  in  the  earth  at  its  source.*     The  connection 

*  Eobiasoii,  iiL  B90.  Oa  Cartliuginisn  soil,  it  is  not  impossiiile  that  tlie 
Bngradas  or  Mojerda,  ttucuros  or  Mauroa  in  MSS.  of  Polybiiis,  bears  the 
name  of  liie  Tjiian  Baul-Melcsrth. 

'  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  7.  Other  nacred  traditioca  about  the  Orontea  are  gicen 
by  llalalus,  p.  38.  fiom  PaaNUiiaa  of  DnnaitcuB. 
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of  jiim  in  the  form  of  dragona  or  Berpenta  with  sacred 
or  healing  springs  haa  already  come  before  ua  in  Arabian 
superstition,  and  the  lake  of  Cadas  near  Emesa,  which  la 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  river  (Yaciit,  iii-  588),  bears 
a  name  which  implies  its  ancient  sanctity.  Among  Syrian 
watera  those  of  the  Enphratea  played  an  important  part  in 
the  ritual  of  Hierapolia,  and  from  them  the  great  goddess 
was  thought  to  have  been  born ;  while  the  source  of  its 
chief  Mesopotamian  tributary,  the  Aborrhas  or  Chaboras, 
was  reverenced  as  the  place  where  Hera  (Atargatis)  bathed 
after  her  mai'riage  with  Zeua  (Bel).  It  gave  out  a  sweet 
odour,  and  was  full  of  tame,  that  is  sacred,  fishes.' 

The  sacrednesg  of  living  waters  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  such  great  streams  and  sources  as  have  juet 
been  spoken  of.  But  in  cultivated  districts  fountains 
could  not  ordinarily  be  reserved  for  purposes  exclusively 
sacred.  Each  town  or  village  had  as  a  rule  its  own  well, 
and  its  own  high  place  or  little  temple,  but  in  Canaan  the 
well  was  not  generally  within  the  precincts  of  the  high 
place.  Towns  were  built  on  rising  ground,  and  the  well 
lay  outside  the  gate,  usually  below  the  town,  while  the 
high  place  stood  on  the  higher  ground  overlooking  the 
human  habitations.'  Thus  any  idea  of  sanctity  that  might 
be  connected  with  the  fountain  was  dissociated  from  the 
temple  ritual,  and  would  necessarily  become  vogue  and 
attenuated.'     Sacred  springs  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word 

1  Slxiai,  Kat.  Ann.  tU.  30;  Plin;.  S.  If.  uxi.  37,  ixxii.  IB. 

■Gon.  xxW.  11  ;  1  Sam.  iz.ll  ;  2  Sim.  ii.  13,  Eiiu.  18;  2  Kings  ii.  21; 
1  Slogs  xid,  13,  19,  comp&rod  with  chap.  xiiL  SS. 

'  There  are,  howevn,  indtcutiaiis  tbat  in  some  cona  the  on'giiial  aanctDU}' 
via  at  a  well  benoath  the  Iowa.  In  1  Kinga  i.  0,  3S,  tbo  fouDtaiiu  uf  En- 
rogel,  when  Adonijah  iield  hia  McrifioiaJ  foast,  and  of  Gihon,  where  Solomon 
waa  crowned,  are  pkiul;  the  original  sanctnarin  ot  Joriualem.  The  farmei 
WHS  by  the  "serpent's  etODe,"  and  at»y  perhaps  be  IdentiBed  with  the 
"dtagaawtll"  of  Neb.  ii.  13.  Hen  again,  u  in  AiahU  and  at  the  Orontea, 
UiD  dragon  or  enpeDt  luu  •  MCied  nguilicano*. 
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are  generally  found,  not  at  the  orilinaiy  local  sanctuaries, 
but  at  remote  pilgrimage  shrines  like  Ajihaca,  Beershebii, 
Mamre,  or  within  the  enclosure  of  great  and  spacious 
temples  like  that  at  Ascalon,  where  the  pool  of  Atai^tis 
was  shown  and  her  sacred  fishes  were  fed.  Sometimes, 
as  at  Daphne  near  Autioch,  the  water  and  its  surrounding 
groves  formed  a  sort  of  public  park  near  a  city,  where 
religion  and  pleasure  were  combined  in  the  characteristic 
Syriac  fashion.^ 

The  myths  attached  to  holy  sources  and  streams,  and 
put  forth  to  worshippers  as  accoimting  for  their  sanctity, 
were  of  various  types ;  but  the  practical  behefs  and  ritual 
usages  connected  with  sacred  waters  were  much  the  same 
everywhere.  The  one  general  principle  which  runs  through 
all  the  varieties  of  the  legends,  and  which  also  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  ritual,  is  that  the  sacred  waters  ore  instinct 
with  divine  life  and  energy.  The  legends  explain  this 
in  diverse  ways,  and  bring  the  divine  quality  of  the 
waters  into  connection  with  various  deities  or  supernatural 
powers,  but  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  their  main  object 
is  to  show  how  the  fountain  or  stream  comes  to  be  im- 
pregnated, 80  to  speak,  with  the  vital  energy  of  the  deity 
to  which  it  is  sacred. 

Among  the  ancients  blood  is  generally  conceived  as  the 
principle  or  vehicle  of  life,  and  so  the  account  often  given 
of  sacred  waters  is  that  the  blood  of  the  deity  flows  in 
them.     Thus  as  Milton  writes — 

Smouth  Adonia  From  his  natirs  rook 
Ban  purple  to  the  aea,  supposed  witb  blood 
Of  Thsmnmz  yearly  wonaded.' 

'  A  rimilar  aiamplB,  Wadd.,  No.  2370.  A  sacrod  foantain  of  Ealimun 
"in  tlu)  monntain  "  sccniB  to  appear  in  CIS.  No.  3,  1,  17;  cf.  0.  Hofftnano, 
lltber  einigt,  Fham.  haehrr.  p.  62  »g. 

*  Paradise  Lost,  i.  4S0,  followtDg  Lucian,  Dea  Stjria,  vm. 


The  ruddy  colour  which  the  swollen  river  derived  from 
the  soil  at  a  certain  eeaeon '  was  ascribed  to  the  blood  of 
the  god  who  received  his  death-wound  in  Lebanon  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  and  lay  buried  beside  the  sacred  source," 
Similarily  a  tawny  fountain  near  Joppa  was  thought  to 
derive  ita  colour  from  the  blood  of  the  sea-monater  slain 
by  Perseus,"  and  Philo  Byblius  says  that  the  fountains  and 
rivers  sacred  to  the  heaven-god  (Baalshamaim)  were  those 
which  received  his  blood  when  he  was  mutilated  by  his 
son.'  In  another  clasa  of  legends,  specially  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Atargatia,  the  divine  life  of  the  waters 
resides  in  the  sacred  fish  that  inhabit  them.  Atargatis 
and  her  son,  according  to  a  legend  common  to  Hierapolis 
and  Ascalon,  phmged  into  the  waters — in  the  first  case 
the  Euphrates,  in  the  second  the  sacred  pool  at  the  temple 
near  the  town — and  were  changed  into  fishes.^  This  is 
only  another  form  of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  first  class 
of  legend,  where  a  god  dies,  that  is  ceases  to  exist  in 
human  form,  but  hia  life  passes  into  the  waters  where  he 
is  buried ;  and  this  again  is  merely  a  theory  to  bring  the 
divine  water  or  the  divine  fish  into  harmony  with  anthro- 

'  The  reddening  of  the  Adonis  wu  observed  b;  Haundrell  on  Horch  H, 
ie9f,  and  bj  Benau  earlj  in  Febmuy. 

■  Helito  ill  Cureton,  Spic.  Syr.  p.  26,  1.  7.  Tbat  the  grave  of  Adonii 
wu  also  shown  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  hu  been  inferred  Irom  Dea  Syr, 
vi  vii  The  river  Belut  also  had  its  Memnacion  or  Adonis  tomb  (Josephus, 
B.  J.  ii  10.  2.)  In  modern  Syria  oiatanu  are  always  found  beaido  tho 
graves  of  eaints,  and  are  believed  to  be  inhabited  hy  a  sort  of  fairy.  A 
pining  child  is  thought  to  bo  a  fairy  changeling,  and  must  be  lowered  into 
the  ciatem.  The  fairy  will  then  taVa  it  back,  and  the  true  child  is  drawn 
up  in  its  room,  Tliis  is  in  the  region  of  Sidou  (ZDFF,  vol.  vii.  p,  ai ;  of. 
ii.  p,  lOfl), 

'  Fansaniu,  iv.  8G.  9. 

'  Eusob.  Pnrp.  Ev.  i.  10.  22  {Fr,  Uin,  Or.  iiL  E68).  The  fountain  of 
tho  Ohaberas,  where  Hera  t^trk  rtin  yi/tm  .  .  iwiXtinm,  belongs  to  the 

°  Uygiiius,  ABtr.  ii.  SO  ;  Haniliue,  iv.  GSO  ngq.;  Xanlhus  in  Athenvna, 
riii.  37.  I  have  discussed  these  le^nds  at  length  iu  Ibe  EriigliaK  Hitt, 
Review,  April  1887,  to  which  the  reader  is  refeneU  for  details. 
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pomorphic:  ideas.^  The  same  thing  was  sometimes  effected 
in  another  way  bj  saying  that  the  anthropomorphic  deity 
waa  born  from  the  water,  as  Aphrodite  sprang  from  the 
eea-foam,  or  as  Atat^tis,  in  another  form  of  the  Euphrates 
legend,  given  by  the  scholiast  on  Gemianicus's  Aratus,  waa 
bom  of  an  e^  which  the  sacred  fieliea  found  in  the 
Euphrates  and  pushed  ashore.  Here,  we  eee,  it  was  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  worshippers  whether  they  would  think 
of  the  deity  as  arising  from  or  disappeaiing  in  the  water, 
and  in  the  ritual  of  the  Syrian  goddess  at  Hierapolia  both 
ideas  were  combined  at  the  solemn  feasts,  when  her  image 
was  carried  down  to  the  river  and  back  again  to  the 
temple.  Where  the  legend  is  bo  elastic  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  sacred  waters  aud  sacred  fish  were  wor- 
shipped for  their  own  sake  before  the  anthropomorphic 
goddess  came  into  the  religion,  and  in  fact  the  sacred  fish 
at  the  source  of  the  Chaboras  are  connected  with  on 
altogether  different  myth.  Fish  were  taboo,  and  sacred 
fish  were  found  in  rivers  or  in  pools  at  sanetuariea,  all 
over    Syria.*       This   superstition   has    proved   one  of  the 

'  The  ido  that  the  godhead  coaaocrateB  waters  by  descending  into  them 
■ppeus  at  Aphaca  in  a  pocoliar  Sorm  associated  with  the  astral  character 
which,  at  leaet  in  later  limea,  was  ascribed  to  the  goddeaa  AHtsite.  It  waa 
believed  that  the  goddess  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year  descended  into  the 
river  ■□  the  fonn  of  a  fiery  alar  from  the  top  of  Lebanon,  So  Soiomen, 
S.  E.  ii.  4,  5.  ZaaiEDDs,  i.  G8,  says  only  that  fireballs  appeared  at  the 
temple  and  the  places  about  it,  on  the  occasion  of  solemn  feasts,  and  does  not 
connect  the  apparition  with  the  sacred  waters.  There  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  frequent  occarrence  of  Btriking  electrical  phenomena  in  a  mountain 
sanotoaiy.  We  aball  presently  find  fiery  apparitions  connected  also  with 
■acred  trees  {infra,  p.  193).  "  Thunders,  lightnings  and  light  flashing 
in  the  heavens,"  appear  as  objects  of  veneration  among  the  Syrians  (Jacob 
of  Edessa,  Qa.  43} ;  c(,  also  the  Gerj  globe  of  the  Heliopolitan  Lion-god, 
whose  fall  from  heaven  la  deitcHbcd  by  Damascios,  ViL  Is.  |  203,  and  what 
Pansanias  of  Damascus  relates  of  the  ficehall  that  checked  the  flood  of  ths 
OroDtea  (Halalai,  p.  38). 

*  Zenopbon,  Aju^.  L  4.  S,  who  found  snch  Gsh  in  the  Chalus  near 
Aleppo,  eiprcssly  says  that  they  were  regardeil  as  gods.  Lucian,  Dta  Sffr, 
zlv.,  relates  that  at  the  lake  of  Ataj-gatia   at  Hierspolis  tlic  sacred  hah 
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most  dumble  parts  of  ancieut  heathenism ;  sacred  fish  are 
still  kept  in  pools  at  the  mosques  of  Tripolis  and  Edessa. 
At  the  latter  place  it  is  believed  that  death  or  other 
evil  consequences  would  befall  the  man  who  dared  to  eat 
tiiem.^ 

The  living  power  that  inhabits  sacred  waters  and  gives 
them  their  miraculous  or  healing  quality  is  very  often  held 
to  be  a  serpent,  as  in  the  Arabian  and  Hebrew  cases  which 
have  been  already  cited,*  or  a  huge  dragon  or  water  monster, 
such  as  that  which  in  the  Antiochene  legend  hollowed  out 
the  winding  bed  of  the  Orontes  and  disappeared  beneath 
its  source.^  In  such  cases  the  serpents  are  of  course 
supernatural  serpents  or  yiran,  and  the  dragou  of  Orontes 
was  identified  in  the  Greek  period  with  Typhon,  the  enemy 
of  the  gods.*  But  the  demon  may  also  have  other  forma ; 
tiius  at  Kamallah  in  Palestine  there  are  two  springs,  of 
which  one  is  inhabited  by  a  camel,  the  other  by  a  bride ; 
while  the  spring  at  'Artas  is  guarded  by  a  white  and  a 
black  ram.^ 

In  all  their  various  forms  the  point  of  the  legends  is 
that  the  sacred  source  is  either  inhabited  by  a  demoniac 
being  or  imbued  with  demoniac  life.  The  same  notion 
appears  with  great  distinctuess  in  the  ritital  of  sacred 
vore  gold  ornftmants,  u  did  &Iso  the  eeh  at  tlie  sanctuaTy  of  tlie  war-god 
Zeuii,  amidBt  th«  ucred  p!>Do-troaa  (Herod,  v,  119)  at  I^braundn  m  Csrit 
(Plin;,  M.  N.  ixiii.  Ifl,  17 :  Mian,  if.  A.  xii.  30).  Oaria  waa  thoronghly 
{«nneat«d  by  Phcenicion  inJIiieuDe, 

■  Saohao,  Jlciit,  p.  IS7.  ^  Si^ira,  p.  163  (77. 

'  The  LeTiatluu  (^in)  of  Scriplure.  like  the  Arabiun  (inniH.  is  probaUy 
•  peiMHufication  of  the  wat(iTB]>out  (Mog'iidf,  i.  SS3,  266  ;  Pa.  ciM!L  7). 
Thus  we  aw  how  readilj  the  Eastern  imagination  clothea  aqnatio  pheno- 
mena with  an  anima]  form. 

*  Hence  perhaps  the  modern  name  of  the  river  Naht  al-'Aa!,  "  the  rehel'ii 
■tream  "  ;  the  eiplanatiou  in  Yiout,  iiL  58S,  does  not  commew]  itself,  Tlin 
burial  of  the  Tjphonio  dragon  at  the  Bouroe  of  the  Orontea  may  be  compnvfd 
with  the  Moilem  legend  of  Che  well  at  Babylon,  where  the  rebel  angi-'U 
Hinlt  and  Mdriit  were  entombed  (Cajwlni,  i.  1B7). 

'  ZDPr.  X.  180  ;  PEF.  Qu.  St.  1893,  p.  204. 


waters.  Though  euch  waters  are  often  associated  with 
temples,  altai^,  and  the  usual  apparatus  of  a  cultiis  addressed 
to  heavenly  deities,  the  service  paid  to  the  holy  well  re- 
tained a  form  which  impUes  that  the  divine  power  addressed 
was  in  the  water.  We  have  seen  that  at  Mecca,  and  at  the 
Stygian  waters  in  the  Syrian  desert,  gifts  were  cast  into  the 
holy  source.  But  even  at  Aphaca,  where,  in  the  times  to 
which  our  accounts  refer,  the  goddess  of  the  spot  was  held 
to  be  the  Urania  or  celestial  Astarte,  the  pilgrims  cast 
into  the  pool  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  webs  of  linen  and 
byasus  and  other  precious  stuffs,  and  the  obvious  contra- 
diction between  the  celestial  character  of  the  goddess  and 
the  earthward  destination  of  the  gifts  was  explained  by 
the  fiction  that  at  the  season  of  the  feast  she  descended 
into  the  pool  in  the  form  of  a  fiery  star.  Similarly,  at  the 
annual  fair  and  feast  of  the  Terebinth,  or  tree  and  well 
of  Abraham  at  Mamre,  the  heathen  visitors,  who  reverenced 
the  spot  as  a  haunt  of  "  iiugels," '  not  only  offered  sacrifices 
beside  the  tree,  but  ilhuninated  the  well  with  lamps,  and 
cast  into  it  libations  of  wine,  cakes,  coins,  myrrh,  and  incense.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  at  the  sacred  waters  of  Karwa  and 
Sawid  in  S.  Arabia,  described  by  Haradanl  in  the  IklU 
(Miiller,  ^MT^eM,  p.  69),  offerings  of  bread,  fruit  or  other 
food  were  deposited  beside  the  fountain.  In  tlie  former 
case  they  were  believed  to  be  eaten  by  the  serpcut  denizen 
of  the  water,  in  the  latter  they  were  consumed  by  beasts 
and  birds.  At  Gaza  bread  is  still  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
way  of  offering.* 

'  /.*.  demons.  Soionien  mjb  "nngela,"  imd  not  "dcvjla,"  btcsusa  tho 
Bsnoti^  of  the  place  wiu  sckaowledged  by  Christiaas  also. 

'  So£oiuen,  B,  E.  iL  4. — As  all  "living  watera  "  seem  t«  Lava  bad  s 
rertain  sanctit;  in  N.  Somitio  religion,  tba  custom  of  tlirowing  the  'a)»>i)i( 
•*rii  into  iprings   (Zeaabiiu,   Cmt,   I.   tS)  may  proliably  belong  to  tltis 

•  PEF.  Qu.  Si.  1S93,  p.  216, 
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In  ancient  religion  offerings  are  the  proper  vehicle  of 
prayer  and  supplication,  and  the  worshipper  when  he  pre- 
senta  his  gift  looka  for  a  visible  indication  whether  his 
prayer  is  accepted."  At  Aphaca  and  at  the  Stygian 
fountain  the  accepted  gift  sank  into  the  depths,  the 
unacceptable  oflering  was  cast  forth  by  the  eddies.  It 
was  taken  as  an  omen  of  the  impending  fall  of  Palmyra 
that  the  gifts  sent  from  that  city  at  an  annual  festival 
were  cast  up  again  in  the  following  year,*  In  this 
example  we  see  that  the  holy  well,  by  declaring  the 
favourable  or  unfavourable  disposition  of  the  divine  power, 
becomes  a  place  of  oracle  and  divination.  In  Greece,  also, 
holy  wells  are  connected  with  oracles,  but  mainly  in  the 
form  of  a  belief  that  the  water  gives  prophetic  inspiration 
to  those  who  drink  of  it.  At  the  Semitic  oracle  of  Aphaca 
the  method  is  more  primitive,  for  the  answer  is  given 
directly  by  the  water  itself,  but  its  range  is  limited  to 
what  can  be  inferred  from  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  worshipper  and  his  petition. 

The  oracle  of  Daphne  near  Antioch,  which  was  obtained 
by  dipping  a  laurel  leaf  into  the  water,  was  presumably  of 
tlie  same  class,  for  we  cannot  take  seriously  tlie  statement 
that  the  reaponae  appeared  written  on  the  leaf.'  The 
choice  of  the  laurel  leaf  aa  the  ofTering  cast  into  the 
water  must  be  due  to  Greek  influence,  but  Daphne  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Heracles,  O..  of  the  Semitic  Baal,  before  the 
temple  of  Apollo  was  built.* 

'  Cf.  Gen.  IT.  4,  6. 

'  ZosiiuuB,  i.  68.  At  Aphaca,  is  at  Ihe  Stygian  foimtam,  the  waters  fail 
dDKii  a  cataract  into  a  deep  gorge. 

'  Sozomon,  v.  IB.  II.  Cf.  the  ordeal  by  casting  a  tablet  into  tho  water 
•tPalici  in  Sicily.  Tie  tablet  tank  if  wljit  was  written  on  it  was  fnlaa 
(Mir.  jfve.  S  57). 

<  Malalaa,  p.  EOi.  A  v«mnt  of  tliia  form  of  oracle  ocours  at  Myra  in 
Lycia,  whore  the  omen  ia  from  the  sacred  Gsh  acoeptiDg  or  rejectiDg  the  food 
offered  to  them  (Pliny,  II.  A'.  luii.  17 ;  Milta,  N.  A.1&.   6 ;  AUnnieas, 
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An  oracle  that  speaks  by  receiving  or  rejecting  the 
worshippei'  and  his  homage  may  very  readily  pass  into  an 
ordeal,  where  the  person  who  is  accused  of  a  crime,  or  is 
BQspected  of  having  perjured  himself  in  a  suit,  is  presented 
at  the  sanctuary,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  deity, 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  no  impious  person 
can  conte  before  God  with  impunity.*  A  rude  form  of 
this  ordeal  aeems  to  survive  even  in  modern  times  in 
the  widespread  form  of  trial  of  witches  by  water.  In 
Hadramaut,  according  to  MacrlzT,^  when  a  man  was  in- 
jured by  enchantment,  he  brought  all  the  witches  suspect 
to  the  sea  or  to  a  deep  pool,  tied  stones  to  their  backs  and 
threw  them  into  the  water.  She  who  did  not  sink  was 
the  guilty  person,  the  meaning  evidently  being  that  the 
sacred  element  rejects  the  criminaL'  That  an  impure 
person  dare  not  approach  sacred  waters  is  a  general 
principle — whether  the  impurity  is  moral  or  physical  is 
not  a  distinction  made  by  ancient  religion.  Thus  in 
Arabia  we  have  found  that  a  woman  in  her  uncleanneas 
was  afraid,  for  her  children's  sake,  to  bathe  in  the  water 
of  Dusares ;  and  to  this  day  among  the  Yezldls  no  one  may 
enter  the  valley  of  Sheik  Adi,  with  its  sacred  fountain, 
unless  he  has  first  purified  his  body  and  clothes.*  The 
sacred  oil-spring  of  the  Carthaginian  sanctuary,  described 
in  the  book  of  Wonderful  Stories  that  passes  under  the 
name  of  Aristotle,^  would  not  fiow  except  for  persons 
ceremonially  pure.     An  ordeal  at  a  sacred  spring  based  on 

vjii.  8,  p.  333).  How  far  Ljdan  worahip  wai  influenced  b;  the  Semites  u 
not  dear, 

I  Ct  Job  ziil  le  ;  luk  xniii.  14. 

■  Da  VaUe  Badhramaut,  p.  SS  >q. 

'  The  story  about  Mojammi'  and  AI-Ahwu  {Agh.  \y.  48),  cited  by  Well- 
hansen,  Btid,  p.  152,  refers  to  this  kind  of  ordoal,  not  to  a  fonn  of  magic. 
A  yetj  curioua  stor;  of  the  water  test  for  witchea  in  In'Iia  is  told  b;  Ibn 
BatuU,  iv,  37. 

*Iiyard,  Nintvth,  i.  280,  *  Mir.  Aiusc.  %  IIS. 
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tliis  principle  might  be  worked  in  several  waye/  but  the 
usual  Semitic  method  seems  to  have  been  by  drinking  the 
water.  Evidently,  if  it  ia  dangerous  for  the  impious  person 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  holy  element,  the  danger 
must  be  intensified  if  he  ventures  to  take  it  into  bis  system, 
and  it  was  beheved  that  in  such  a  ease  the  draught  pro- 
duced disease  and  death.  At  the  Asbam^an  lake  and 
springs  near  Tyaua  the  water  was  sweet  and  kindly  to 
those  that  swore  truly,  but  the  perjured  man  was  at  once 
smitten  in  his  eyes,  feet  and  hands,  seized  with  dropsy  and 
wasting.*  In  like  manner  he  who  swore  falsely  by  the 
Stygian  waters  in  the  Sj-rian  desert  died  ot  dropsy  vrithin 
a  year.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  seem  that  the  oath 
by  the  waters  sutEced ;  but  primarily,  as  we  see  in  the 
other  case,  the  essential  thing  is  the  draught  of  water  at 
the  holy  place,  the  oath  simply  taking  the  place  of  the 
petition  which  ordinarily  accdm^ianies  a  ritual  act  Among 
the  Hebrews  this  ordeal  by  drinking  holy  water  is  preserved 
even  in  the  i>entateucbal  legislation  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
suspected  of  infidelity  to  her  husband,*  Here  also  the 
belief  was  that  the  holy  water,  which  was  mingled  with 
the  dust  ot  the  sanctuary,  and  administered  with  an  oath, 
produced  dropsy  and  wasting ;  and   the  antiquity  of  the 

'  3m  tor  exampU,  tlie  Sicilian  oracle  of  tlio  P»lio  kke,  where  the  oath  of 
tlie  ttwu»ed  wm  written  ou  >  tsblet  and  cast  into  tbo  wator  to  sink  or  «wim 
[Mir.  AwK.  S  S7). 

»  Mir.  AuM.  9  162  ;  PhUortr.,  Fit.  ApollMii,  i.  0.  Tint  the  MtietoKj 
WW  8«iiuti(j  I  inter  from  its  nmne ;  soa  below,  p.  182. 

•Hum.  T.  11  »!«.     In  ■^A  '-  '^^'  '■  ^  '^■'  '  nispeo'*^  "if*  swmts 
Mixit;  oilla  it  the  Ciibft,  to  which  she  is  conducted  with  circunuCucM 
of  ipiomu.j-««t«l  on  »  own"'  between  two  »ck>  of  dung.     This  »m 
"    Ulumbul  ia  ovidBiitlj  »u  old  custom.     In  bestlifln  Ar»bU  tha  decision 
ta  wh  *  cue  wu  gomefeiiM  referred  lo  a  diviner,  u  we  see  from  the  story 
<l  BM  MaA  'Otbit'/dl,  Ui  178  i  Agh.  Tiu.  SO).     An  ordeal  for  virpn* 
•(  -mfhi-tiW  eriilod  »t  the  StjHian  witcr  noir  Epbcaus.      Tho 
•MB  Ihrt  Ika  «u  ilfflocmt ;  ha  oith  waa  written  and  tied  round 
t    IH  tbft  wUrtd  the  ihdlow  pool,  and  if  sbe  was  gnilty  th» 
i_]an„i..Lliti  friltiTui '*-'•■""" '''''^'"*  ^-  '^)' 


cecemoDy  is  evident  not  only  from  its  whole  character,  but 
becauBe  the  expression  "  holy  water  "  (ver.  1 7)  is  unique  in 
the  language  of  Hebrew  ritual,  and  must  be  taken  as  an 
isolated  survival  of  an  obsolete  expreseion.  Unique  though 
the  expression  be,  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  its  original 
meaning ;  the  analogies  already  before  us  indicate  that  we 
must  think  of  water  from  a  holy  spring,  and  this  conclusion 
is  certainly  correct.  Wellhauaen  has  shown  that  the 
oldest  Hebrew  tradition  refers  the  origin  of  the  Torah  to 
the  divine  sentences  taught  by  Moses  at  the  sanctuary  of 
Kadesh  or  Meribah,'  beside  the  holy  fountain  which  in 
Gen.  xiv,  7  is  also  called  "  the  fountain  of  judgment." 
The  principle  underlying  the  administration  of  justice  at 
the  sanctuary  is  that  cases  too  hard  for  man  are  referred 
to  the  decision  of  God.  Among  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan 
this  was  ordinarily  done  by  an  appeal  to  the  sacred  lot, 
but  the  survival  of  even  one  case  of  ordeal  by  holy 
water  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  sense  of  the  "  fountain 
of  judgment "  (En-MiahpaJ.)  or  "  waters  of  controversy  " 
(Merihah). 

With  this  evidence  before  us  as  to  the  early  importance 
of  holy  waters  among  the  Hebrews,  we  cannot  but  attach 
significance  to  the  fact  that  the  two  chief  places  of  pilgrim- 
age of  the  northern  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Amos  were 
Dan  and  Beersheba.*  We  have  already  Been  that  there 
was  a  sacred  fountain  at  Dan,  and  the  sanctuary  of  Beer- 
sheba  properly  consisted  of  the  "  Seven  Wells,"  which  gave 
the  place  its  name.  It  is  notable  that  among  tiie  Semites 
a  special  sanctity  was  attached  to  groups  of  seven  wells.' 
In  the  canons  of  Jacob  of  Edessa  (Qu.  43)  we  read  of 
nominally  Christian  Syrians  who  bewail  their  diseases  to 

'  Preligomena,  vui.  3  (Eng.  truis.  p.  3i3). 

*  Amoi  vili.  If  ;  cf.  1  Kinga  ;di.  SO. 

■  S«a  Heldeke  In  OIL  Cmtraaiaa,  22  Mar.  1879,  p.  SdS. 


the  Btara,  or  turn  for  help  to  a  eolitary  tree  or  a  fountain 
or  seven  springs  or  water  of  the  sea,  etc,  Among  the 
Mandaians,  olao,  we  read  of  myateries  performed  at  seven 
wells,  and  among  the  Arabs  a  place  called  "  the  seven 
wells"  ifl  mentioned  by  Strabo,  xvi,  4.  24.'  The  name  of 
the  Asbamtean  waters  seems  also  to  mean  "  seven  waters  " 
(Syr.  shab'a  mayo) ;  the  spot  is  a  lake  where  a  number  of 
sources  bubble  up  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Seven 
is  a  sacred  number  among  the  Semites,  particularly  affected 
in  matters  of  ritual,  and  the  Hebrew  verb  "  to  swear " 
nieuiis  literally  "  to  come  under  the  influence  of  seven 
thinga"  Thus  seven  ewe  lambs  figure  in  the  oath  between 
Abraham  and  Abimelech  at  Beeifiheba,  and  in  the  Arabian 
oath  of  covenant  described  by  Herodotus  (iii.  8),  seven 
Hlones  are  smeared  with  blood.  The  oath  of  pui^tion  at 
seven  wella  would  therefore  have  peculiar  force.^ 

It  is  the  part  of  a  divine  power  to  grant  to  bis 
womhippors  not  only  oracles  and  judgment,  but  help  in 
tix>ublu  and  blessing  in  daily  life.  The  kind  of  bleBsiug 
whiuli  it  is  most  obvious  to  expect  from  a  sacred  spiiug  is 
tho  quickening  and  fertilisation  of  the  soil  and  all  that 
depends  on  it.  That  fruitful  seasons  were  the  chief  object 
of  petition  at  the  sacred  sprmgs  requires  no  special  proof, 
fur  tliii  ubjetit  holds  the  first  place  in  all  the  great  religious 
oowuiuua  of  the  settled  Semites,  and  everywhere  we  find 
that  Iho  fuBtal  cycle  is  isolated  by  the  seasons  of  the 

■  or,  tita  tha  iBVeTi  initrveltoiu  volU  ftt  Tiboriu  (Cozwiol,  i.  193),  uid 
lUa  TUnMyyS  o'  "l'Ui»U  waters"  at  Dariya  (YocGt,  i,  924,  iii,  6S8;  Bekri, 
Kit,  d^T);  kUo  Uio  niwlurii  Sjntu  cuatom  of  nmkiiig  a  Biuk  child  that  ii 
Ihiiught  In  hi  btwltchod  drinh  from  leven  neili  or  uisterus  {ZDPF. 
vll,  lOd), 

<  In  AmiM  Tiii.  H  thern  ta  mention  of  «d  o&th  by  the  way  (ritual  f)  of 
IWrihstia.  Tha  flltrlnia  at  Uamre  wonld  not  drink  of  the  watvr  of  the 
irall.  Soioiiien  aupiMMca  that  ttie  gifte  cut  io  mude  it  undnnkahlH ;  bnt 
at  an  OrlajiUl  markot,  whani  nvory  bargain  is  uconipanied  by  (aXav  oaths 
and  ]>n>l»lalioiu,  tha  proc4Ut!oli  i*  nth«r  to  bi  eiplained  by  fear  of  the 
(llrliiounl(«L 
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Bgriooltnml  year.*  Beyond  doubt  the  first  and  beat  gift 
of  the  sacred  sprmg  to  the  worshipper  was  its  own  life- 
giving  water,  and  the  first  object  of  the  religion  addressed 
to  it  was  to  encourage  its  benignant  flow,*  But  the  life- 
giving  power  of  the  holy  stream  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  quickening  o[  vegetation.  Sacred  waters  are  also 
healing  waters,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  various  examples, 
particularly  in  that  of  the  Syrians,  who  sought  to  them  for 
help  in  dJseaaa  I  may  here  add  one  instance  which,  though 
it  lies  a  little  outside  o£  the  proper  Semitic  region,  is  con- 
nected with  a  holy  river  of  the  Syrians.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  still  believed  that  he  who  bathed  in  the  spring- 
time in  the  source  of  the  Euphrates  would  be  free  from 
aickness  for  the  whole  year.^  This  healing  power  was  not 
confined  to  the  water  itself,  but  extended  to  the  vegetation 
that  surrounded  it.  By  the  sacred  river  Belus  grew  the 
colocadum  plants  by  which  Heracles  was  healed  after  his 
confiict  with  the  Hydra,  and  the  roots  continued  to  be  used 
aa  a  cure  for  bad  sores.*  At  Faneas  an  herb  that  healed 
all  diseases  grew  at  the  base  of  a  statue  which  was 
supposed  to  represent  Christ,  evidently  a  relic  of  the  old 
heathenism   of  the  place.*     Thus  when  Ezetdel  describes 

'  A  myth  of  the  connwtiun  of  sacred  waters  with  tlio  origin  of  agricnltara 
Menu  to  snrnve  m  moderaiaed  form  in  the  ujediKval  legend  of  'Ain  al- 
b*c«r,  "the  oxen's  well,"  at  Aero,  It  was  viflited  by  Chriatiaii,  Jewish  asd 
Moslem  pilgrims,  bccanaa  the  oxen  with  which  Adam  ploughed  issued  (rom 
it  (Cdzwim,  Yacut],  There  wu  a  nuuhhed,  or  sacred  tomb,  beside  it, 
perhaps  the  modem  repriscntative  of  the  ancient  Uemnonium. 

'  In  Num.  xxi.  17  wo  find  a  soug  addressed  to  the  well  eihorting  it  to 
rise,  which  ia  its  origin  is  hardly  a  mere  poetic  figure.  We  may  corDpare 
what  Caiwini,  i.  139,  records  of  the  well  of  llilbistan.  When  the  water 
failed,  a  feast  was  hsld  at  the  source,  with  music  and  dancing,  to  induce 
it  to  flow  again.  See  also  the  modem  Falcstiuiou  usage  cited  above,  p. 
1S9,  n.  3. 

'  Can^ni,  i.  Ifli.  1  mey  also  oite  the  numerous  fables  of  aniulel*,  to  be 
found  in  the  Tigris  and  other  rireis,  which  protected  their  wearers  against 
wild  boasts,  demons  and  other  dangers  (Mr.  Avte.  J  I6fl  sj.). 

*  Claudius  loUua,  ap.  Steph.  Byi.  s.t.  'Am. 

•  Theophauea,  quoted  by  Eeland,  ii 
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the  sacred  waters  that  issue  from  the  New  Jenisalem  as 
giving  life  wherever  they  come,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  on  their  banks  as  supplying  medicine,  Iiis  imagery 
is  in  full  touch  with  common  Semitic  ideas  (Ezek.  xlvil 
9,  12). 

The  healing  power  of  sacred  water  is  closely  connected 
with  its  purifying  and  consecrating  power,  for  the  primary 
conception  of  uncleanness  is  that  of  a  dangerous  infection. 
Washings  and  purifications  play  a  great  part  in  Semitic 
ritual,  and  were  performed  with  living  water,  which  was  as 
such  sacred  in  some  degree.  Whether  specially  sacred 
springs  were  used  for  purification,  and  if  ao  under  what 
restrictions  I  cannot  make  out ;  in  most  cases,  I  apprehend, 
they  were  deemed  too  holy  to  be  approached  by  a  person 
technically  impure.  It  appears,  however,  from  Epbriem 
Syrus  that  tlie  practice  of  bathing  in  fountains  was  one 
of  the  heathen  customs  to  which  the  Syrians  of  his  time 
were  much  addicted,  and  he  seems  to  regard  this  as  a  sort 
of  heathen  consecration.'  Unfortunately  the  rhetoric  of 
the  Syrian  fathers  seldom  condescends  to  precise  details  on 
such  matters. 

From  this  account  of  the  ritual  of  sacred  wells  it  will, 
I  think,  be  clear  that  the  usages  and  ceremonies  are  all 
intelligible  on  general  principles,  without  reference  to  par- 
ticular legends  or  the  worship  of  the  particular  deities 
associated  with  special  waters.  The  fountain  is  treated  as 
a  Uving  thing,  those  properties  of  its  waters  which  we  call 
natural  are  regarded  as  manifestations  of  a  divine  life,  and 
the  source  itself  is  honoured  as  a  divine  being,  I  had 
almost  said  a  divine  animal  When  religion  takes  a  form 
decidedly  anthropomorphic  or  astral,  myths  are  devised  to 
reconcile  the  new  point  of  view  with  the  old  usage,  but  tho 
substance  of  the  ritual  remains  unchanged. 

>  Off.  iii.  670  >j.;  B.  et  3.,  cd.  Lsmy,  ii.  39S,  4tl. 


Let  lis  now  paaa  on  from  the  worship  of  naored  waters 
to  the  cults  connected  with  saored  trees.' 

That  the  conception  of  treea  as  demoniac  beings  was 
familiar  to  the  Semites  has  been  already  shown  by  many 
examples*  and  there  is  also  abundant  evidence  that  in 
all  parts  of  the  Semitic  area  trees  were  adored  as 
divine. 

Tree  worship  pure  and  simple,  where  the  tree  is  in  nil 
respects  treated  as  a  god,  ia  attested  for  Arabia  (but  not 
on  the  best  authority)  in  the  ease  of  the  sacred  date-palm 
at  Kejran.'  It  was  adored  at  an  annual  feast,  when  it  was 
all  hung  with  fine  clothes  and  women's  ornaments.  A 
similar  tree,  to  which  the  people  of  Mecca  resorted 
annually,  and  hung  upon  it  weapons,  garments,  ostrich 
e^gs  and  other  gifts,  is  spoken  of  in  the  traditions  of  the 
prophet  under  the  vague  name  of  a  dhdt  anwdt,  or  "  tree 
to  hang  things  on."  It  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
sacred  acacia  at  Kakhia  in  which  the  goitdess  Al-'Ozza  was 
believed  to  reside.*  The  tree  at  Hodaihiya,  mentioned  in 
Sura  xlviii.  18,  was  frequented  by  pilgrims  who  thought 
to  derive  a  blessing  from  it,  till  it  was  cut  down  by  the 
Caliph  'Omar  lest  it  should  be  worsliipped  like  Al-Lat  and 
Al-'Ozza.'  By  the  modem  Arabs  sacred  trees  are  called 
wuiTidkil,  places  where  angels  or  jinn  descend  and  are 
heard  dancing  and  singing.     It  is  deadly  danger  to  pluck 

'  On  sacre<I  troes  amcDg  the  Seniitea,  see  BsudisaiD,  Studim,  it  184  tgg.; 
for  Arabia,  WolIhaiiBcn,  Seid,  p.  101.  Comiiare  Bottioher,  BaMmeulha  der 
EtUeamlBeTllS56),Anii/lMinhKit,Wald-«ndFeld-(hUlt(,Uer\.  1S7G,  77). 

*  Supra,  p.  133. 

'  Tabari,  i.  922  (Nbldelto'a  trans,  p,  181) ;  B.  Hish.  22.     Tlie  authority 
is  Wahb  b.  Monabbih,  nha,  1  fear,  wu  little  better  Lliun  a  plausible  liar, 
<  WeUlmusi-ii,  p.  30  agq.,  p.  35, 

•  YScfit,  iii.  261.  At  HoHaibiya  there  waa  also  a  woU  whoso  watars  were 
miraculouslj  imireas^Hl  by  the  prophet  (B.  Hish.  742 ;  ifah.  in  Med.  247), 
I  suspect  that  the  sanctity  of  tree  and  wall  are  older  than  Mohamrned,  Tor 
the  place  is  reckoned  to  tbe  ^aram  bat  juts  out  beyotnl  the  lino  of  its  border 
{Yiujnt,  ii.  222). 


BO  much  aB  a  bough  from  such  a  tree  ;  they  are  honoared 
with  sacrifices,  and  parts  of  the  flesh  are  hung  on  them, 
as  well  as  ehreds  of  calico,  beads,  etc  Tlie  sick  man 
sleeps  under  them  receives  counsel  in  a  dream  for  the 
restoration  of  bis  health.' 

Among  the  heathen  Syrians  ttee  worship  must  have 
had  a  large  place,  for  this  is  one  of  the  superstitions  which 
Christianity  itself  was  powerless  to  eradicate.  We  have 
already  met  with  uomimil  Christians  of  Syria  who  in  their 
sicknesses  turned  for  lielp  to  a  solitary  tree,  while  zealous 
Christiana  were  at  pains  to  hew  down  the  "  trees  of  the 
demons."  *  As  regards  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Philo  BybUus  that  the  plants  of 
the  earth  were  in  ancient  times  esteemed  aa  gods  and 
honoured  witli  libations  and  sacrifices,  because  from  them 
the  successive  generations  of  men  drew  the  support  of  their 
life.  To  this  day  the  traveller  in  Palestine  frequently 
meets  with  holy  trees  bung  like  an  Arabian  dhdt  aaiwdt 
with  rags  as  tokens  of  homage. 

What  place  the  cult  of  trees  held  in  the  more 
developed  forms  of  Semitic  religion  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  In  later  times  the  groves  at  the  greater 
sanctuaries  do  not  seem  to  have  been  direct  objects  of 
worship,  though  they  shared  iu  the  inviolability  that 
belonged  to  all  the  surroundings  of  the  deity,  and  were 
sometimes — like  the  ancient  cypresses  of  Heracles  at 
Daphne — believed  to  have  been  planted  by  the  god 
himsell'  It  was  not  at  the  great  sanctuaries  of  cities 
but  in  the  open  field,  where  the  rural  population  had 
ooDtinued  from  age  to  age  to  practise  primitive  rites 
without    modification,    that     the    worship    of    "  solitary 

'  Dought;.  Arabia  Daeria,  i.  418  aqq. 
'  See  tho  ciUtiotw  in  Knyior,  Jcwitb  v.  Edesta,  ji.  141. 
'  Siniilsrly  the  tnmsruk  at  Becnbclw  wu  belieTed  to  liava  been  plaatad 
hj  Abraham  (Gen.  izl-  83}. 
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trees "  survived  the  fall  of  the  great  gods  of  Semitic 
heathenism.^ 

There  is  no  reaeon  to  thmk  that  any  of  the  greater 
Semitic  cults  was  developed  out  of  tree  worship.  la  all 
of  them  the  maiu  place  ia  given  to  altar  service,  and  we 
shall  see  by  and  by  that  the  beginnings  of  this  (urm  of 
worship,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced  back  to  a  time  when 
the  gods  were  not  yet  anthropomorphic,  point  to  the  cult  of 
animals  rather  than  of  trees,  That  trees  are  habitually 
found  at  sanctuaries  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  this 
view,  for  where  the  tree  is  merely  conceived  as  planted 
by  the  god  or  aa  marking  hia  favourite  haunt,  it  receives 
no  direct  homage. 

When,  however,  we  find  that  no  Canaanite  high  place 
waa  complete  without  its  sacred  tree  standing  beside  the 
altar,  and  when  we  take  along  with  this  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  direct  cult  of  trees  was  familiar  to  all  the 
Semites,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
some  elements  of  tree  worship  entered  into  the  ritual 
even  of  such  deities  as  in  their  origin  were  not  tree-goda. 
The  local  sanctuaries  of  the  Hebrews,  which  the  prophets 
r^ard  aa  purely  heathenish,  and  which  certainly  were 
modelled  in  all  points  on  Canaanite  us^e,  were  altar- 
sanctuaries.  But  the  altars  were  habitually  set  up 
"under  green  trees,"  and,  what  is  more,  the  altar  was 
incomplete  unless  an  ashera  stood  beside  it.  The  meaning 
of  thia  word,  which  the  Authorised  Version  wrongly  renders 
"grove,"  hoa  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy. 
What  kind  of  object  the  ashera  was  apiiears  from  Heut 
xvi  21  :  "Thou  shalt  not  pLint  an  askci-a  of  any  kind  of 

'  The  BoliUry  tree  m&j  \a  certain  rases  be  tbe  Isst  relic  of  a  nttoed 
heathen  einctmry.  Wiist  Mocaddsai  relates  almut  tho  plnce  called 
jU-Shajar&  ("Uie  Tree";  sayra,  p.  160)  points  to  something  of  thia  kind  ; 
for  liera  there  wu  an  annual  feast  or  fair.  At  the  Terebintb  at  Mamre  in 
Ukg  nunnsr  an  altar  at  lout  can  hardl;  liava  bcon  lackitig  in  heathen  timea. 
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wood  (or,  an  athera,  any  kind  of  tree)  beeide  the  altar  of 
Jehovah " ;  it  must  therefore  have  been  either  a  living 
tree  or  a  tree-like  post,  and  in  all  probability  either  form 
was  originally  admissible.  The  oldest  altars,  as  we  gather 
from  the  accomits  of  patriarchal  sanctuaries,  stood  under 
actual  Ireea ;  but  this  rule  could  not  always  be  followed, 
and  in  the  period  ot  the  kings  it  would  seem  that  the 
place  of  the  living  tree  was  taken  by  a  dead  post  or  pole, 
planted  in  the  ground  like  an  Enghsh  Maypole.'  The 
aahera  undoubtedly  was  an  object  of  worship ;  for  the 
prophets  put  it  on  the  same  line  with  other  sacred 
symbols,  imi^es  cippi  and  Baal-pillara  (Isa  xvii,  8;  Micah 
V.  12  sq2.),  and  tlie  Phcenician  inscription  of  Mae'iih 
speaks  of  "  the  Astarte  in  Uie  Aahera  of  the  divinity  ot 
Hammon."  The  aeliera  therefore  is  a  sacred  symbol,  the 
seat  of  the  deity,  and  perhaps  the  name  itself,  as  G. 
Hoflinann  has  suggested,  means  nothing  more  than  the 
"  mark "  ot  the  divine  presence.  But  the  opinion  that 
there  was  a  Canaanite  goddess  called  Ashera,  and  that 
the  trees  or  poles  of  the  same  name  were  her  particular 
symbols,  is  not  tenable ;  every  altsir  had  its  ashera,  even 
such  altars  as  in  the  popular,  pre-prophetic  forma  of 
Hebrew   religion   were   dedicated    to    Jehovah.*      This   is 

>  It  ia  s  thing  tnftde  by  mui'a  bands  ;  Isa.  xvii.  S,  cf.  1  Kings  xvi.  33, 
etc.  In  3  Kings  xii.  7  (cf.  i»iii.  9)  wo  read  of  tlio  A*bem-iin»go.  Similirly 
iu  1  EiugB  I.V.  13  theraismentioD  of  a  "grisi;  object"  which  Qneen  Ha»cab 
made  for  an  Aehero.  These  expreasioDa  may  imply  that  the  «acr«d  pole 
wu  aonetiinca  carved  into  a  kind  of  image.  That  tha  sacred  tree  should 
deg«nent«  first  into  a  mere  Hiyiiolo,  and  tiien  into  a  rnde  woodvn  idol,  li 
in  aocordance  with  uialogies  found  elsewhere,  t.g.  io  Greece  ;  but  it  leems 
quite  as  likely  that  the  asA^ra  is  doscrib»d  as  a  kind  of  idol  simply  beuause 
it  wu  used  in  idolatrouii  cultUB.  An  Assyriau  moniunGnt  from  Khorsabiid, 
figured  by  Botta  and  Layacd,  and  reproduced  in  Rawlinsou,  Mmarchui, 
ii.  37,  andStade,  Gtxh.  I»r.  i.  401,  shovsuioniamentiJ  polo  planted  beside  ■ 
portable  altar.  rrioatsatandboforvitengsgedinauBct  of  worship,  and  touch 
UiB  pole  with  their  hands,  or  perhaps  anoint  it  with  some  liquid  substance. 

'  Tlie  prohibition  in  Deut.  xvi.  31  ia  f^oil  evidsnee  of  the  previous 
practict  of  the  Uung  prohibited.     S«e  aliw  2  Kin^  liii.  0, 
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not  consistent  with  the  idea  that  the  sacred  pole  was  the 
symbol  of  a  distinct  divinity ;  it  seems  rather  to  show 
that  in  early  times  tree  worship  had  such  a  vogue  in 
Caiiaan  that  the  sacred  tree,  or  the  pole  its  surrogate, 
hod  come  to  be  viewed  as  a  general  symbol  of  deity  which 
might  fittingly  stand  beside  the  altar  of  any  god.' 

'  If  ■  god  sni]  ■  goddess  were  worshipped  together  at  the  aame  uoctuary, 
■a  vu  the  cue,  for  example,  at  Aphaca  and  Hierspolis,  aud  if  tbo  two  sauTed 
■Tinbala  ftt  the  unotusr;  were  a  pole  and  a  pillar  of  atono,  it  might  uaturallf 
enough  come  aboat  that  tbo  pole  waa  Identified  tcith  the  goddeaa  and  tb< 
pillar  with  the  god.  The  wbrahip  of  Tammnz  or  Adonis  waa  known  at 
Jeruwlem  in  the  time  of  E^ekiel  (viij.  14),  and  with  Adonis  the  goddess 
Astarte  mast  also  have  been  worshipped,  probabljaa  the  "queen  oE heaven" 
(Jer.  vii,,  iliv.;  cf,  on  this  worship  Enenen  b  the  Ffrslagm,  etc,,  of  the 
Rojol  Acad,  of  Amsterdam,  ISSS).  It  Is  not  therefore  surprising  that  in 
one  or  two  late  pusagui,  written  at  a  tima  wbeo  all  tho  warship  of  the  high 
places  was  regarded  as  entirely  foreign  to  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  the 
Aaherim  seem  to  be  regarded  as  the  female  partners  of  the  Baalim  ;  i.e. 
that  tba  a*k«ra  is  taken  aa  a  sTmboI  of  AsUxte  (Jndg.  iii.  7).  The  prophets 
of  the  luAera  in  1  Kings  xriii  19,  who  appear  along  with  the  prophets  of 
the  TjTian  Baal  as  miniaterti  of  tho  foreign  religion  introduced  bj  Jezebel, 
mnat  have  been  prophets  of  Astarte.  Tliey  form  part  of  the  Tjrian  qneen's 
oourl,  and  eat  of  her  table,  so  (Imt  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Uebrew 
loligion.  And  coDVorsely  the  old  Hebi-en  sacred  poli^  can  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Tjrian  goddess,  for  Jehu  lelt  the  ashfra  at  Samaria  standing 
when  he  aboliahed  all  trace  of  Tyriau  worship  (2  Kings  liii.  H).  There  is 
no  evidence  of  tho  womhip  of  s  divine  pair  among  the  older  Hebrews ;  in 
tho  time  of  Solomon  Astartc  worship  was  a  foreign  religion  [I  Kings  xi.  G), 
and  it  is  plain  from  Jer.  ii.  27  tliat  in  ordinary  Hebrew  idolatry  the  tree 
or  stock  was  the  symbol  not  of  a  goddess  hut  of  a  god.  Even  among  tho 
FhfEnidans  the  association  of  sacred  trees  with  goddesses  rather  thsu  with 
goda  ia  not  so  clear  as  U  often  supposed.  From  ^  this  it  follows  that  the 
"prophets  of  tho  Asheia"  in  1  Kings,  I.e.,  are  very  misty  peisonages,  and 
that  the  mention  of  them  implies  a  confusion  between  Astarto  and  the 
Aibera,  which  no  Israelite  in  Elijah's  time,  or  iodeed  so  long  as  the 
northern  kingdom  stood,  could  havo  fallen  into.  In  fact  they  do  not 
reappear  either  in  ver.  22  or  in  ver.  40,  and  ttie  mention  of  thorn  seems  to  be 
du«  to  a  late  interpolation  (Wellh.,  Hexatatck,  2nd  od.  (ISSS),  p.  2S1). 

The  evidence  oITered  by  Asayriologists  that  Aahrat  =  A^hera  was  a 
goddess  (see  Schrader  in  ZtUxkr.f.  Asayriologie,  iii.  303  »}.)  cannot  over- 
rule tho  plain  eenac  of  the  Hebrew  texts.  Whether  it  sufGots  to  show  that 
in  tome  places  the  general  symbol  of  deity  had  become  a  speuisl  goddess  is  a 
qneetion  on  which  I  do  not  oiTer  an  opinion  ;  but  see  0,  Hoffmann,  Vtber 
«M|)«  Pten,  Imchrr.  (1889),  p.  26  »jg.,  whose  whole  remarka  are  note- 
worthy.    In  Oil.  SI  {ZDMO.  XXXV.  Hi)  the  godde.ss  seems  to  be  railed  the 
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The  general  adoption  of  tree  Hymbols  at  Canaaoite 
Banctuariea  must  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  all 
Canaauite  Baalim,  whatever  their  original  character,  were 
aeeociated  with  naturally  fertile  spots  (Baal's  land),  and 
were  worshipped  aa  the  givers  of  v^etable  increase.  We 
have  seen  already  in  the  case  of  sacred  streams  how  the 
life-blood  of  the  god  was  conceived  aa  diffused  through 
the  sacred  waters,  which  thus  became  themselves  impreg- 
nated with  divine  life  and  enei^y.  And  it  was  an  easy 
extension  of  this  idea  to  suppose  that  the  tree  which  , 
overshadowed  the  sacred  fountain,  and  drew  perennial  ' 
strength  and  treslmesa  from  the  moisture  at  its  roots,  was 
itself  instinct  with  a  particle  of  divine  life.  With  the 
ancients  the  conception  of  life,  whether  divine  or  human, 
was  not  80  much  individualised  as  it  is  with  us ;  thus,  for 
example,  all  the  members  of  one  kin  were  conceived  as 
having  a  common  life  embodied  in  the  common  blood 
which  flowed  through  their  veins.  Similarly  one  and  the 
same  divine  life  might  be  shared  by  a  number  of  objects, 
if  all  of  them  were  nourished  from  a  common  vital 
source,  and  the  elasticity  of  this  conception  made  it  vary 
easy  to  bring  natural  holy  things  of  different  kinds  into 
the  cult  of  one  and  the  same  god.  Elements  of  water 
tree  and  animal  worship  could  all  be  combined  in  the 
ritual  of  a  single  anthropomorphic  deity,  by  the  simple 
supposition  that  the  life  of  the  god  flowed  in  the  sacred 
waters  and  fed  the  sacred  tree. 

As  regards  the  connection  of  holy  waters  and  holy 
trees,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  most  Semitic  lands 
self-sown  wood  can  flourish  only  where  there  is  under- 
ground water,  and  where  therefore  springs  or  wells  exist 
beside  the  trees.     Hence  the  idea  that  the  same  life  is 

noUiiir  of  the  uered  pole  (mCltn  DK),  but  tlio  editora  of  the  CIS.  (So. 
18)  re»d  miVtn. 
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manifeBted  in  the  water  and  in  tha  Biurounding  v^tatioa 
could  hardly  fail  to  auggeet  itself,  and,  broadly  speaking, 
the  holinBss  of  fountains  and  that  of  trees,  at  least  among 
the  northern  Semites,  appear  to  be  parts  of  the  same 
religious  conception,  for  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
the  one  is  found  apart  from  the  other.' 

Where  a  tree  was  worshipped  as  the  symbol  of  an 
anthropomorphic  god  we  sometimes  find  a  transformation 
legend  directly  connecting  the  life  of  the  god  with  the 
vegetative  life  of  the  tree.  This  kind  of  myth,  in  which 
a  god  is  transformed  into  a  tree  or  a  tree  springs  from  the 
blood  of  a  god,  plays  a  large  part  in  the  sacred  lore  of 
Phrygia,  where  tree  worship  had  peculiar  prominence,  and 
is  also  common  in  Greece.  The  Semitic  examples  are  not 
numerous,  and  are  neither  so  early  nor  so  well  attested  as 
to  inspire  confidence  that  they  are  genuine  old  legends 
independent  of  Greek  influeuce.*  The  most  important  of 
them  is  the  myth  told  at  Byblua  in  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
of  the  sacred  eriea  which  was  worshipped  in  the  temple 
of  Ibis,  and  was  said  to  have  grown  round  the  dead  body 
of  Osiris.  At  Eyblus,  Isis  and  Osiris  are  really  Astarte 
and  Adonis,  so  this  may  possibly  be  on  original  Semitic 
legend  of  a  holy  tree  growing  from  the  grave  of  a  god.* 

'  An  iDteresttng  eiunplo  of  the  combination  maj  hero  bo  addod  ta  those 
dted  above.  The  Syriaa  text  of  Epiphanius,  Depaiid.  elTnem.  gfl2(LagBrde, 
r.  T.  Fragm. -p.  65  ;  £i/nt>nie(a,  ii.  203),  telU  lu  that  Atad  of  Gen.  1,  11  nae 
identified  icith  the  apring  and  thorn-bush  of  Beth-hagla  Dosr  Joridho,  and 
the  eiplanatioQ  offered  of  the  name  Beth-hagla  seems  to  be  based  on  a  local 
tradiCioD  of  a  ritual  procession  round  the  sacred  objects.  See  also  the 
OtumuutUa,  i.v.  Area  Atath.  In  Grecco  also  it  ii  an  eicepUon  to  find  ft 
sacred  tree  without  its  fountain  ;  Botticher,  p.  47, 

*  Of.  BaudiBsin,  op.  ciC.  p.  214. 

*  Flut  Is.  U  Oa.  §S  15,  10.  Oue  or  two  features  in  the  story  are  nota- 
worthy.  The  sacred  erica  was  a  men  dead  stump,  for  it  was  cut  down  by 
Isis  and  presented  to  the  Bjbliana  wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth  and  anointed 
with  myrrh  like  a  corpse,  tt  therefore  represented  the  di-ad  god.  But  as 
a  mere  stump  it  also  resembles  the  Hebrew  luAera.  Can  it  be  that  the  rito 
of  draping  and  aQointing  a  sacred  atump  supplies  the  answer  to  th« -a.'c.«i\ii& 
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1  appiehaDd,  however,  tbat  the  physical  link  between 
troM  atiJ  unlhi'opomorphic  gods  was  generally  sought  in 
ttu>  Morpil  water  from  which  the  trees  drew  their  life. 
Till"  is  pnjhdblo  from  tlie  uae  of  the  term  ha'l  to  denote 
iriiOH  tltut  iieod  neither  rain  nor  irrigation,  and  indeed 
fitiiii  i\w  wbolo  circle  of  ideas  connected  with  Baal's 
lauil.  A  troe  hulonged  to  a  particular  deity,  not  because 
II  wiui  of  a  particular  species,  but  simply  because  it  was 
lliu  natural  wood  of  the  place  where  the  god  was 
Wi>r«lilpped  and  sent  forth  bis  quickening  streams  to 
furllliio  the  earth.  The  sacred  trees  of  the  Semites 
lltt^lude  every  prominent  species  of  natural  wood — the 
|tliiiiR  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  evergreen  oaks  of  the 
I'ltliititiiiiiui  hills,  the  tamarisks  of  the  Syiiau  jungles,  the 
aoAoioa  of  the  Arabian  wadies,  and  so  forth.'  So  far  aa 
tiloto  natural  woods  are  concerned,  the  attempts  that 
Imvu  been  made  to  connect  individual  species  of  trees 
with  the  worship  of  a  single  deity  break  down  altogether; 
II  iwiDOt,  for  example,  be  said  that  the  cypress  belongs 
ht  Antartc  more  than  to  Melcarth,  who  planted  the 
uypruM  trees  at  Daphne. 

Oultivuled  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  the  palm, 
thit  "liv«  and  the  vino,  might  4  priiori  be  expected,  among 
ihn  Semites  us  among  the  Greeks,  to  be  connected  with 
bhti  HiKwiivl  worship  of  the  deity  of  the  spot  from  which 
thnir  ciiltnra  was  diffused ;    for  religion  and  agricultural 

i|UHlluii  of  thi  Biiturii  of  tho  ritoil  pncttc«s  conowted  with  the  Ashirat 
Bamo*orlarilr*|>n7  for  tlia  lubni  ii  sicken  of  in  2  Kings  xiiti,  7,  ud  th* 
AMyriRU  fprtmliUtlon  oltcd  on  p.  )8S,  Dot«  1,  perb4j)it  reprencDtH  tha 
■iLiliillnH  or  tlio  natvA  |>ola, 

'  III  iiiodoni  rJwitinii  the  o»rob  tree  ii  pecnliwly  demonimo,  the  reddi«h 
hu*  ot  tUa  wood  iuRgMUiiK  MooJ  (ZDPV.  x.  181).  AceordinK  to  FEF.  Qu. 
St.  ISDS,  p.30>«7.,  Ug.  MiMb  uid  ayciuiiore  tnes  sre  haimtiK)  bydeTila,  and 
tl  i»  lihntpnv*  to  tlMp  under  them,  nhercu  the  lotiu  trea  (ridr)  Mid  tha 
tkmarljk  ftppur  to  ba  inlubited  bj  »  uu'v  (Mint).  But  a  tree  of  toy 
tpteiv  ni«j  b«  wered  if  it  grows  »t «  Macf.oi  or  Mcred  spot. 
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arte  spread  together  and  the  one  carrie<i  the  other  with  it. 
Yet  even  of  this  there  is  little  evidence;  the  j)alni  waa  a 
familiar  symbDl  of  Astarte,  but  we  also  find  a  "  Baal  of 
the  palm-tree  "  (Baal-tamar)  in  a  place-name  in  Judg,  xx. 
The  only  clear  Semitic  case  of  the  association  of  a 
particular  deity  with  a  fruit  tree  is,  1  believe,  that  of  the 
Nabataean  Dusares,  who  was  the  god  oi  the  vine.  But  the 
vine  came  to  the  Nabatifiana  only  in  the  period  of  Hellenic 
culture/  and  Diiaares  as  the  wine-god  seems  simply  to 
have  borrowed  the  traits  of  Dionysus. 

At  Aphaca  at  the  awiual  feast  the  goddess  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  fiery  meteor,  which  descended  from  the 
mountain-top  and  plunged  into  the  water,  while  according 
to  another  account  fire  played  about  the  temple,  presumably, 
Bince  an  electrical  phenomenon  must  have  lain  at  the 
foundation  of  this  belief,  in  the  tree -tops  of  the  sacred 
grove.'  Similarly  it  waa  believed  that  fire  played  about 
the  branches  of  the  sacred  olive  tree  between  the  Ambrosian 
rocks  at  Tyre,  without  scorching  its  leaves.*  In  like 
manner  Jehovah  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush  in  flames 
of  fire,  so  that  the  bush  seemed  to  burn  yet  not  to  be 
consumed.  The  same  phenomenon,  according  to  Airicanus  * 
and  Eustathius,'  was  seen  at  the  terebinth  of  Mamre ;  the 
whole  tree  seemed  to  be  aflame,  but  when  the  fire  sank 
^ain  remained  unharmed.  As  lights  were  set  by  the 
well  under  the  tree,  and  the  festival  was  a  nocturnal  one, 
this  waa  probably  nothing  more  than  an  optical  delusion 
exaggerated  by  the  superstitious  imagination,  a  mere 
arttlicial  contrivance  to  keep  up  an  ancient  belief  which 
must  once  have  had  wide   currency   in    connection   with 

'  Diodonia,  xix.  94.  3.  '  Supra,  p.  176,  note  I. 

*  Achilles  Tatiua,  ii.  14  ;  Nonnus,  sL  474  ;  df.  the  representation  on  ft 
a  of  Qorduin  in.  Hgurod  in  PieUcbmanD,  PhamaieT;  p.  S95, 

*  Georg.  ayncelluB,  Bona  ed.  p.  202. 

*  Cited  by  Kflkud,  p.  713. 
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sacred  trees,  and  ia  remarkable  because  it  showa  how  a 
tree  might  become  holy  apart  from  all  relation  to  agri- 
culture and  fertility.  Jehovah,  "  who  dwells  in  the  bush  " 
(Dunt.  xxxiiL  16),  in  the  arid  desert  of  Sinai,  was  the  Giod 
of  the  Hebrews  while  they  were  still  notuade  ignorant  of 
agriculture ;  and  indeed  the  original  seat  of  a  conception 
like  the  burning  bush,  which  must  have  its  physical  basis 
in  electrical  phenomena,  must  probably  be  sought  in  the 
clear  dry  air  of  the  desert  or  of  lofty  mountains.  The 
apparition  of  Jehovah  in  the  burning  bush  belongs  to  the 
name  cii-cle  of  ideas  as  His  apparition  in  the  thunders  and 
lightnings  of  Sinai. 

When  the  divine  manifestation  takes  such  a  form  as 
Uio  flames  in  the  bush,  the  connection  between  the  god  and 
the  material  symbol  is  evidently  much  looser  than  in  the 
Ba»il  type  of  religion,  where  the  divine  life  is  immanent  in 
the  life  of  the  tree ;  and  the  transition  is  comparatively 
easy  from  the  conception  of  Dent  xxxiii  16,  where 
Jehovah  inhabits  (not  visits)  the  bush,  as  elsewhere  He  is 
gaid  to  inhabit  the  temple,  to  the  view  prevalent  in  most 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  tree  or  the  pillar  at 
a  eanotuary  is  merely  a  memorial  of  the  divine  name,  the 
mark  of  a  place  where  He  has  been  found  in  the  past  and 
jnay  be  found  again.  The  separation  between  Jehovah 
and  physical  nature,  which  is  so  sharply  drawn  by  the 
piopheta  and  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
(listiDCtion  between  their  faith  and  that  of  the  masses, 
«faaw  Jehovah  worship  had  all  the  characters  of  Baal 
L  ttftT  be  justly  considered  as  a  development  of  the 
i  of  Hebrew  religioa  It  has  somctimea  been 
^fc.t  tho  conception  of  a  God  immanent  in  nature 
^il  yp*  of  a  trau  seen  dental  God  Semitic;  but 
^  ,1k  Jg  quite  as  characteristic  of  the  Baal 
t  fc  wioalnirsl  Semites  as  of  the  early  faiths 


of  the  agricultural  AryanB.  It  is  true  that  the  higher 
developmeuts  of  Semitic  religion  took  a  different  line,  but 
they  did  not  grow  out  of  Baal  worehip. 

As  regards  the  special  forms  of  cultus  addressed  to 
sacred  trees,  I  can  add  nothing  certain  to  the  very  scanty 
indications  that  have  already  come  before  us.  Prayers 
were  addressed  to  them,  particularly  for  help  in  sickness, 
but  doubtless  also  for  fertile  seasons  and  the  like,  and  they 
were  hung  with  votive  gifts,  especially  garments  and 
ornaments,  perhaps  also  anointed  with  ungueuts  as  if 
they  had  been  real  persons.  More  could  be  said  about 
the  use  of  branches,  leaves  or  other  parts  of  sacred  trees 
in  lustrations,  as  medicine,  and  for  other  ritual  purposes. 
But  these  things  do  not  directly  concern  us  at  present; 
they  are  simply  to  be  noted  as  supplying  additional 
evidence,  if  such  be  necessary,  that  a  sacred  energy,  that 
is,  a  divine  life,  resided  even  in  the  parts  of  holy  treea 

The  only  other  aspect  of  the  subject  which  seems  to 
call  for  notice  at  the  present  stage  is  the  connection  of 
Bacted  trees  with  oraeles  and  divination.  Oracles  and 
omens  from  trees  and  at  tree  sanctuaries  are  of  the  com- 
monest among  all  races,'  and  are  derived  in  very  various 
ways,  either  from  observation  of  phenomena  connected 
with  the  trees  themselves,  and  interpreted  as  mani- 
festations of  divine  life,  or  from  ordinary  processes  of 
divination  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  sacred  object. 
Sometimes  the  tree  is  believed  to  speak  with  an  articulate 
as  the  gharead  did  in  a  dream  to  Moslim ; '  but 
except  in  a  dream  it  is  obvious  that  the  voice  of  the 
tree  can  only  be  some  rustling  sound,  as  of  wind  in  the 
branches,  like  that  which  was  given  to  David  as  a  token 


'  Cf.  Bbtticher,  op.  cil.  chap.  xi. 

'  Svpra,  p.   133.     The  aame  belier  in  tieei  from  whioh  ft  spirit  Bpealu 
>  modem  legaod  givea  hy  Doaghty,  Ar,  Dti,  a.  3QS, 
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of  the  right  moment  to  attack  the  Philistines,'  and  requirea 

a  soothsayer  to  interpret  it  The  famous  holy  tree  neap 
Shechem,  called  the  tree  o£  soothsayers  in  Judg.  ix.  37, 
and  the  "  tree  of  the  revealer "  la  Gen.  xii.  6,  must  have 
been  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  tree  oracle.'  "We  have  no 
hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  physical  indications  that 
gaided  the  soothsayers,  nor  have  I  found  any  other  case 
of  a  Semitic  tree  oracle  where  the  mode  of  procedure  ia 
deacribed.  But  the  belief  in  trees  as  places  of  divine 
revelation  must  have  been  widespread  in  Canaan.  The 
prophetess  Deborah  gave  her  responses  under  a  palm  near 
Bethel,  which  according  to  sacred  tradition  marked  the 
grave  of  the  nurse  of  Eebekah.*  That  the  artificial  sacred 
tree  or  ashera  was  used  in  divination  would  follow  from 
1  Kings  xviiL  19,  were  it  not  that  there  are  good  grounds 
for  holdiug  that  in  this  passage  the  prophets  of  the 
ashera  are  simply  the  prophets  of  the  Tyrian  Astarte, 
But  in  Hos.  iv.  12  the  "stock"  of  which  the  prophet's 
contemporaries  sought  counsel  can  hardly  be  anything  else 
than  the  aahera}     Soothsayers  who  draw  their  inspiration 

)  2  Stm.  V.  24. 

*A,V.  "plain or Moonenim." 

'  It  was  perhftps  ooly  ono  tcea  of  a  racrei)  ^ove,  Toi  Deut.  xi.  30  ipeaka 
of  tbD  "  trees  of  the  revealer  "  in  tho  plarai 

•  Gea  iiiv.  8.  Tharo  indec-i  die  tree  ia  culled  sn  allun,  a  word 
goner&lly  rendtircil  oak.  But  altuii,  liko  elah  and  it&n,  seems  to  be  a  nam* 
applicable  to  aoy  saiTiid  treo,  perhaps  to  any  groat  tree.  Stado,  Qctdt.  It, 
i.  4G5,  would  eveB  uounect  these  words  with  ll,  god,  and  tlie  Phienioiaii 

'  As  the  noit  clause  sajB,  "and  their  rod  declsreth  to  theiii,"  it  it 
commonly  supposed  that  rhabdomsncj  is  alluded  to,  i.e.  the  use  of  dirining 
rods.  And  no  doubt  the  divining  rod,  in  which  a  apitjt  of  hh  ia  snpp0M4 
to  resid«,  so  that  it  moves  and  gives  indications  apart  from  the  will  of  tb* 
roan  who  holds  it.  Is  a  superstition  cognstB  to  the  belief  in  saored  treeu ;  but 
when  "their  rod"  ocourein  parallelism  with  "their  stook"  or  tree,  it  liM 
nearer  to  cite  Philo  Bybline,  op.  Eua.  TV.  Ev.  i.  10.  11,  who  speakt  of 
rods  and  pillars  consecrated  by  the  Phn^icians  and  wonhipjied  by  sDiiDil 
feasts.  On  this  viow  the  rod  is  only  a  smaller  askera.  Dnisiiis  tlierefon 
nems  to  hit  the  mark  to  comparing  Fcstiis's  note  on  deliibrum,  where  tlw 


1 


from  plants  are  found  in  Semitic  legend  even  in  the 
Middle  Agea.' 

To  the  two  great  natural  marks  of  a  place  of  woraliip, 
the  fountain  and  the  tree,  ought  perhaps  to  be  added 
grottoes  and  caves  of  the  earth.  At  the  present  day 
almost  every  sacred  eite  in  Palestine  has  its  grolto,  and 
that  this  is  no  new  thing  is  plain  from  the  numerous 
aymbols  of  Astarte  woi-aliip  found  on  the  walls  of  caves 
in  Phcenicia.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  oldest 
FhoQnician  temples  were  natural  or  artificial  grottoes,  and 
that  the  sacred  as  well  as  the  profane  monuments  of 
Phoenicia,  with  their  marked  jireteronce  for  monohthic 
forms,  point  to  the  rock-hewn  cavern  as  the  original  type 
tliat  dominated  the  architecture  of  the  region.'  But  if 
this  be  BO,  the  use  of  grottoes  as  temples  in  later  times 
does  not  prove  that  caverns  as  such  had  any  primitive 
religious  significance.  Religious  practice  is  always  con- 
servative, and  rock-hewn  temples  would  naturally  be  used 
after  men  had  ceased  to  live  like  troglodytes  in  caves  and 
holes  of  the  earth.  Moreover,  ancient  temples  are  in 
most  instances  not  so  much  houses  where  the  gods  live,  as 
Btorebouses  for  the  vessels  and  treasures  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  altar,  the  sacred  tree,  and  the  other  divine  symbols  to 
which  acts  of  worship  are  addressed,  stand  outside  in  front 
of  the  temple,  and  the  whole  service  is  carried  on  in  the 
open  air.  Now  all  over  the  Semitic  world  caves  and  pits 
ore  the  primitive  storehouses,  and  we  know  that  in  Arabia 

Butoans  ue  said  to  hnve  woraliipjicd  pilled  rods  &a  goda.  See  more  on  rod 
wonbip  in  BijttichBr,  op.  cU.  xvi.  5.  Was  the  omen  derived  from  tUo  rod 
flaurialiiug  oc  withering  1  We  have  su(:h  au  omen  in  Aaron's  rod  (Nnm. 
xvii.) ;  and  Adontj  rods,  Eot  u  alijis  to  grov  or  withor,  eeem  to  he  referred 
to  in  Isa.  xvii.  10  sqq,,  a  passage  which  would  certaiuly  gain  force  If  the 
withering  of  the  aliiis  wus  an  ill  onicn.  Divination  from  the  flourishing 
and  withGiing  of  escrod   tracs  is  very  common  in  antii^Qit;  (Gijtticljer, 

'  Cliwolwhn,  Sialier,  ii.  SM.  »  Tn'iiau,  FMnicie,  p.  822  iq- 


a  pit  called  the  ghahjhab,  in  which  the  sacred  treasure  ^ 
stored,  was  a  usual  adjunct  to  sanctuaries.'  But  thert 
are  weighty  reoaona  for  doubting  whether  this  is  the  whola 
explanation  of  cave  sacrifices.  In  other  parts  of  the  world^ 
e.g.  in  Qreece,  there  are  many  examples  of  caves  associated 
with  the  worship  of  chthonic  deities,  and  also  with  bh» 
oracles  of  gods  like  Apollo  who  are  not  usually  regarded^ 
as  chthonic  or  subterranean ;  and  the  acts  performed  iai 
these  caves  imply  that  they  were  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
seats  of  divine  enei^.  The  common  opinion  seems  to  t 
that  Semitic  gods  were  never  chthonic,  in  the  sense  that 
their  seats  and  the  source  of  their  influence  were  Bought^ 
underground.  But  we  know  that  all  branches  of  th* 
Semites  believed  in  chthonic  demons,  the  Hebrew  db,  thft- 
SjTian  zakkuTf,  the  Arabian  ahl  al-ard  or  "earth-folk," 
with  whom  wizards  hold  fellowship.  Again,  the  ordinaryi 
usages  of  Semitic  religion  have  many  points  of  contact 
with  the  chthonic  rites  of  the  Greeks.  The  Arabia 
ghahghah  is  not  a  mere  treasury,  tor  the  victim  is  said  to  h 
brought  to  it,  and  the  sacrificial  blood  flows  into  the  pit* 
Similarly  the  annual  human  sacrifice  at  Dumwtha  (Duma) 
was  buried  under  the  altar-idol.*  As  regards  the  northerBi 
Semites  the  chthonic  associations  of  the  Baalim  as  gods  ol; 
the  subterranean  waters  are  unquestionable,  particularly  at 
sanctuaries  like  Aphaca,  where  the  tomb  of  the  Baal  wsft 
shown  beside  his  sacred  stream ;  *  for  a  buried  god  is  a  god 
that  dwells  underground.  The  whole  N.  Semitic  area  \ 
dotted   over    with    sacred    tombs,    Memnonia,    Semiramit 

I  Wi'Ilhaiuen,  p.  100. 

*  For  the  6b  sea  wpeciallj  Isa.  nix.  4 ;  for  the  takhOrl,  Julianes,  at 
Hoffmann,  p.  247,  »nil  ZI'MG.  xiviii.  86S.  For  the  ahl  al-ar4  the  oldeil 
luukgo  1  knolT  is  IIid  Hishnm,  p.  2SS,  1.  IS,  wliero  Ihrw  deaioDS  appMll 
in  oonnwstion  with  witchcraft,  axacUy  like  the  6b  and  tho  takkirl. 

■  Ylofit,  lii  772*;,;  B.  Hitham,  p.  GS,  LIS;  cf.  WdIUibuhii,  tUmprm 

*  Porphyry,  De  Abd.  iL  E8. 

*  Sapra,  p.  17*,  note. 


mounds  and  tho  like,  and  at  every  such  spot  a  god  or 
demigod  had  hie  subterraDCan  abode.'  No  part  of  old 
Semitic  belief  was  more  deeply  graven  on  the  popular 
inu^nation  than  this,  which  still  holds  its  ground  among 

the  peasantry,  in  spite  of  Christianity  and  Islam,  with  the 
merely  nominal  modification  that  the  ancient  god  has  been 
transformed  into  a  wonder-working  akeikh  or  wdy.  In 
view  of  these  facts  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  remark- 
able oaves  or  passages,  leading  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
were  as  likely  to  be  clothed  with  supernatural  associations 
among  the  Semites  as  among  the  Greeks.  And  there  is  at 
least  one  great  Semitic  temple  whose  legends  distinctly 
indicate  that  the  original  sanctuary  was  a  chasm  in  the 
ground.  According  to  Lucian,  this  chasm  swallowed  up 
the  waters  of  the  Flood  (Deucalion's  flood,  as  the  Hellenised 
form  of  the  legend  has  it),  and  the  temple  with  its  altars 
and  special  ritual  of  pouring  water  into  the  gulf  was 
erected  in  commemoration  of  this  deliverance.'  Accorduig 
to  the  Christian  Melito,  the  chasm,  or  "  well,"  aa  he  calls  it, 
was  haunted  by  a  demon  and  the  water-pouring  was 
designed  to  prevent  him  from  coming  up  to  injure  men.' 
Here  the  primitive  sanctity  of  the  chasm  is  the  one  fixed 
point  amidst  the  variations  and  distortions  of  later 
legend;  and  on  this  analogy  I  am  disposed  to  conjecture 
that  in  other  cases  also  a  cavern  or  cloft  in  the  eaith  may 
have  been  chosen  as  a  primteval  sanctuary  because  it  marked 
the  spot  where  a  chthonic  god  went  up  and  down  between 
the  outer  world  and  his  subterranean  home,  and  where  ha 


'  That  the  SemiMmU  moimiJa  were  r"ally  torob-aanotuariBS  apjieiira  from 
tlio  teitinioTiy  of  Ctcsios  citod  by  Sjm^dlua,  i.  liO  (Bonn),  ami  John  of 
Aiitiooh  {Ft.  Hist.  Or-  ir.  68S),  c«m|)an!(l  with  Lauglois,  C'Aroii.  de  Michel 
le  Grand  (Venice,  186S),  p.  40.  See  also  my  article  on  "Ctesitis  >ud  the 
Seminmia  legend  "  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  April  ISS7. 

'  De  Dta  Byria,  %  13,  (if.  g  48. 
Uelito,  8pie.  Syr.  p,  !S, 


•ftiM  h»  boat  approached  with  prayers  and  offerings. 
Wh»l  ftm>iTiH  particularly  to  strengthen  this  conjecture  is 
tlw*  lilt'  (ulytmn,  or  dark  inner  chamber,  found  in  many 
tt>ii)pl(vi  IkiUi  among  the  Semites  and  in  Greece,  was  almost 
i>i»rtnliily  in  its  origin  a  cave ;  indeed  in  Greece  it  was 
irflmi  wholly  or  i^rtially  subterranean  and  ifl  called 
fiiynpoii — a  word  which  in  this  application  can  hardly 
ln>  tnio  Greek,  and  mean  "  hall,"  but  is  rather  to  be 
iihnitiliod  witti  the  Semitic  myo,  "a  cave."  The  adytum 
in  not  u  constant  feature  in  Greek  temples,  and  the  name 
Htyapop  aeeme  to  indicate  that  it  was  boiTowed  from  the 
Semites.'  Where  it  does  exist  it  is  a  place  of  oracle,  ae 
tlip  Holy  of  Holies  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  cannot 
lio  Kinked  ujwu  in  any  other  light  thau  as  the  part  of  the 
Haiictuary  where  the  god  is  moat  immediately  present. 

Krom  this  obscure  topic  we  pass  at  once  into  clearer 
liyht  when  we  turn  to  consider  the  ordinary  artificial 
nmrk  of  a  Semitic  sanctuary,  viz.  the  sacrificial  piUor, 
(ittira  or  rude  altar.  The  aacred  fountain  and  the  sacred 
tree  are  common  symbols  at  sanctuaries,  but  they  are  not 
invariably  found,  and  in  most  cases  they  have  but  a 
Hocundary  relation  to  the  ordinary  ritual.  In  the  more 
advanced  ty])e  of  sanctuary  the  real  meeting-place  between 
man  and  his  god  is  the  altar.  The  altar  in  its  developed 
form  in  a  raised  structure  upon  which  sacriflcea  are  pre- 
sented to  the  god.  Most  commonly  the  sacrifices  are  fire- 
oderingH,  and  the  altar  is  the  place  where  they  are  burned ; 
but  ill  another  type  of  ritual,  of  which  the  Eoman  ferft- 
nttrnium  and  the  nobrew  oblation  of  shewbread  are  familiar 
uKamploN,  tbo  altar  is  simjdy  a  table  on  which  a  meal  is 
sproad  boforo  the  deity.     Whether  fire  is  used  or  not  is  a 

'  Tha  iKwIblllty  or  thU  oui  linrdly  be  disputed  when  ve  think  of  the 
(*tii|>1«  «t  A)>ol1n  »t  Ddloa,  nti«r«  Uie  holy  cave  is  tlio  original  unctuary. 
Ifot  tllli  Wk*  *  l>li"'o  of  wur»]ii[>  wliii'li   iLe   Creeks   took   ovpt  from  tli« 
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detail  in  the  mode  of  presentation  and  does  not  affect  the 
essence  of  the  sacrificial  act.  In  either  case  the  oiTering 
consists  of  food,  "  the  bread  of  God  "  aa  it  is  called  in  the 
Hebrew  ritual,'  and  there  is  no  real  differeuce  between  a 
table  and  altar.  Indeed  the  Hebrew  altar  of  bumt- 
oSering  is  called  the  table  of  the  Lord,  while  conversely 
the  table  of  shewbvead  is  called  an  altar.* 

The  table  is  not  a  very  primitive  article  of  furniture,* 
and  tliiB  circumstance  alone  is  enough  to  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  the  altar  was  not  originally  a  raised  platform  on 
which  a  sacrificial  meal  could  be  set  forth.  In  Arabia, 
where  sacrifice  by  fire  is  almost  unknown,  we  find  no 
proper  altar,  but  in  its  place  a  rude  pillar  or  heap  of 
stones,  beside  which  the  victim  is  slain,  the  blood  being 
poured  out  over  the  stone  or  at  its  base.'  Tliia  ritual  of 
the  blood  is  the  essence  of  the  offering ;  no  part  of  the 
flesh  falls  as  a  rule  to  the  god,  but  the  whole  is  distributed 
among  the  men  who  assist  at  the  sacrifice.  The  sacred 
stones,  which  are  already  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  are 
called  ansdb  (sing.  Jiosi),  i.e.  stones  set  up,  pillars.  We 
also  find  the  name  ghany,  "  blood-bedaubed,"  with  reference 
to  the  ritual  just  described.  The  meaning  of  this  ritual 
will  occupy  us  later ;  meantime  the  thing  to  be  noted 
is  that  the  altar  is  only  a  modification  of  the  nosh,  and 
that  the  rude  Arabian  usage  is  the  primitive  type  out 
of  which  all  the  elaborate  altar  ceremonies  of  the  more 
cultivated  Semites  grew.  Whatever  else  was  done  in 
connection  with  a  sacrifice,  the  primitive  rite  of  sprinkling 

'  Le».  ixi.  8,  17,  otc;  cf.  Lev.  iii.  11. 

'  Mai.  i.  7,  12  :   Eiok.  ili.  22  ;   of.    WellhausoD,   FroUgonma,  p.  69. 

The  same  word  ^yyg)  is  used  of  settiDg  a  Uble  and  duiwsing  the  pieces  of 
the  aacrifice  on  the  rice-alUr. 

'  The  old  Arabisji  lofra  is  merely  a  skin  Bjiriiad  on  the  ground,  not  n 
nued  tftble. 

WellbauMii,  Beid.  p.  113;  cf.  ibid.  pp.  39  «y.  BS. 
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or  dashing  the  blood  against  the  altar,  or  allowing  it  to 
flow  down  on  the  ground  at  its  base,  was  hardly  ever 
omitted ; '  and  this  practice  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Semites,  but  was  equally  the  rule  with  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  and  indeed  with  the  ancient  uataons 
generally. 

Ab  regards  fire  sacrifices,  we  shall  find  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  hearth  on  which  the  sacred  Hesh  was  con- 
sumed was  originally  identical  with  the  sacred  etone  or 
cairn  over  which  the  sacrificial  blood*  was  allowed  to  flow. 
It  seems  probable,  for  reasons  that  cannot  be  stated  at 
this  point,  that  the  more  modem  form  of  altar,  which 
could  be  used  both  for  the  ritual  of  the  blood  and  as  a 
sacred  hearth,  was  reached  by  combining  two  operatioDS 
which  originally  took  place  apart.  But  in  any  case  it  is 
certain  that  the  original  altar  among  the  northern  Semites, 
as  well  as  among  the  Arabs,  was  a  great  stone  or  cairn 
at  which  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  shed.  At  Jacob's 
covenant  with  Laban  no  other  attar  appears  than  the 
cairn  of  stones  beside  which  the  parties  to  the  compact 
ate  together;  in  the  ancient  law  of  Ex.  xx.  24,  25,  it  is 
prescribed  that  the  altar  must  be  of  earth  or  of  unhewn 
stone ;  and  that  a  single  stone  sufficed  appears  from 
1  Sam.  xiv.  32  eqq.,  where  the  first  altar  built  by  Saul  is 
simply  the  great  stone  which  ho  caused  to  be  rolled  unto 
him  after  the  battle  of  Michmash,  that  the  people  might 
slay  their  booty  of  sheep  and  cattle  at  it,  and  not  eat  the 
flesh  with  the  blood,     The  simple  shedding  of  the  blood  by 

'  There  were  indeed  Altars  nt  nhioh  no  uiimil  Mi^tificns  irore  prMented. 
Siiph  are,  among  the  Hebrews,  tlio  nitar  of  incense  iiid  the  lablo  of  Bhew- 
brrad,  ftnd  aiuon!i  tho  Plinsniinans  tlie  alUr  st  PB{ih<u  (Tac,  Bitt.  ii.  3} ; 
|H'r1iapB  also  the  "altar  of  the  pious"  at  DrloB  (Porph.,  Dt  Abut.  ii.  28)  i 
or  PhcEnician  orif^n.  In  later  timea  certain  oxMptional  wicriliooa  w 
burned  alivfi  or  slain  without  eHiuion  of  blood,  but  this  does  not  touch  i 
general  iiriiioiiilo. 
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tfie  stono  or  altur  consecrated  the  sluugliter  aud  made  it  a 
legitimate  sacrifice.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  Hebrew  altar  and  the  Arabian  nosb  or  gJiariy. 
Monolithic  pillara  or  cairns  of  atone  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  more  ancient  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  standing  at  sanctuaries,'  generally  in  connection  with 
a  sacred  legend  about  the  occasion  on  which  they  were 
set  up  by  some  famous  patriarch  or  hero.  In  the  biblical 
story  they  usually  appear  as  mere  memorial  structures 
without  any  definite  ritual  significance ;  but  the  penta- 
teuclial  law  looks  on  the  use  of  sacred  pillars  (mawboth)  as 
idolatrona.'  This  is  the  best  evidence  that  such  pillars 
had  an  important  place  among  the  appurtenances  of 
Canaanite  temples,  and  as  Hosea  (iii.  4)  epeaks  of  the 
7tuui?ha  as  an  indispensable  feature  in  the  sanctuaries 
of  northern  Israel  in  his  time,  we  may  be  sure  that  by 
the  mass  of  the  Hebrews  the  pillars  of  Shechem,  Bethel, 
Gilgal  and  other  shrines  were  looked  upon  not  as  mere 
memorials  of  historical  events,  but  as  necessary  parts 
of  the  ritual  apparatus  of  a  place  of  worship.  That  the 
special  ritual  acts  connected  with  the  Canaanite  masBiba 
were  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arabian 
notb  may  be  gathered  from  Philo  Byblius,  who,  in  his 
pseudo-historical  manner,  speaks  of  a  certain  Usous  who 
consecrated  two  pillars  to  fire  and  wind,  and  paid  worship 
to  them,  pouring  out  libations  to  them  of  the  blood  of 
beasts  taken  in  hunting.'  From  these  evidences,  and 
capecially  from   the   fact  that  libations  of  the  same  kind 

■At  ShecbeiD,  Joab.  zxit.  20;  Bethel,  Gen.  xiiiii.  13  (jy.;  Gilead, 
(Ramoth-gilend),  Gon.  iixL  4G  tgq.;  Gilgxl,  Josh.  it.  B;  Miipeh,  1  Suii. 
riL  li ;  GibeoD,  2  Sam.  xx.  S ;  Eu-ragal,  1  Kingi  i.  9. 

>Ex.  x»ir.  13;  Deut  xii.  3;  ct.  Hie  r.  13  (12).  Fur  pillus  A.V. 
^ncnllj  gives,  iocoiTectty,    '  images. " 

*  EiiBeb.  Prop,  Ev.  i.   10.  10.     iJbfttiona  of  blood  ■ 
hnthvniah  rite  in  Vn.  xvi.  i. 
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are  applied  to  both,  it  seemB  clear  that  the  altar  is  a 
differentiated  form  of  the  primitive  rude  etone  pillar,  the 
iwsb  or  mas^iba}  But  the  sacred  stone  is  more  than  an  altar, 
for  in  Hebrew  and  Canaanite  sanctuaries  the  altar,  in  its 
developed  form  as  a  table  or  hearth,  does  not  supersede 
the  pillar;  the  two  are  found  side  by  side  at  the  same 
sanctuary,  the  altar  as  a  piece  of  sacrificial  apparatus,  and 
the  pillar  as  a  visible  symbol  or  embodiment  of  the  presence 
of  the  deity,  which  in  process  of  tune  comes  to  be  fashioned 
and  carved  in  various  ways,  till  ultimately  it  becomes  a 
statue  or  anthropomorphic  idol  of  stone,  just  as  the  sacred 
tree  or  post  was  ultimately  developed  into  an  image  of 
wood.* 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  sacred  stone  at 
Semitic  sanctuaries  was  from  the  first  an  object  of 
worship,  a  sort  of  rude  idol  in  which  the  divinity  was 
somehow  supposed  to  be  present.  It  is  ui'ged  that  in 
the  narratives  of  Genesis  the  irumiba  is  a  mere  mark 
without  intrinsic  religious  significance.  But  the  original 
significance  of  the  patriarchal  symbols  cannot  l>e  concluded 
from  the  sense  put  on  them  by  writers  who  lived  many 
centuries  after  those  ancient  sanctuaries  were  first  founded; 
and  at  the  time  when  the  oldest  of  the  pentateuchal 
narratives  were  wi'itten,  the  Canaauites  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  Hebrews  certainly  treated  the  massiha  as  a 
sort  of  idol  or  embodiment  of  the  divine  presence.  More- 
over Jacob's  pillar  is  more  than  a  mere  landmark,  for  it 
is  anointed,  just  as  idols  were  in  antiquity,  and  the 
jjillar  itself,  not    the    spot    on   which  it  stood,   is   called 


>  Aojt  uid  massefrrt  arc  derived  from  llio  Bamo  root  (N§B,  "set  u|j"). 
Another  nuiLio  for  the  pillar  or  cairn  is  3'V3.  whiah  oc«urB  in  place 
both  in  CanMii  and  amoog  tha  Arntnu'iina  (Nisibia,  "  the  pillare  "), 

'  Krom  this  point  of  view  the  proliil)ition  of  a  graven  image  QDC)  i"  the 
Mcnnd  ooromandinent  atands  on  one  lino  with  tho  prohibition  of  an  altar  of 
heiTD  stoDO  {Ex.  XI.  25). 


"  the  house  o(  God,"  •  aa  if  the  deity  were  conceived 
actually  to  dwell  in  the  stone,  or  manifest  himself  therein 
to  his  worshippers.  And  this  is  the  conception  which 
appears  to  have  been  associated  with  sacred  stones  every- 
where. When  the  Arab  daubed  blood  on  the  ttosb  his 
object  was  to  bring  the  offering  into  direct  contact  with 
the  deity,  and  in  like  manner  the  practice  of  stroking  the 
sacred  stone  with  the  hand  is  identical  with  the  practice 
of  touching  or  stroking  the  garments  or  beard  of  a  man 
in  acts  of  supplication  before  him.*  Here,  therefore,  the 
sacred  stone  is  altar  and  idol  in  one ;  and  so  Porphyry 
{Be  Abst.  iL  56)  in  his  account  of  the  worship  of  Duma 
in  Arabia  expressly  speaks  of  "  the  altar  which  they  use  as 
an  idol."'  The  same  conception  must  have  prevailed  among 
the  Canaanites  before  altar  and  pillar  were  differentiated 
frora  one  another,  otherwise  the  pillar  would  have  been 
simply  changed  into  the  more  convenient  form  of  an  altar, 
and  there  could  have  been  no  reason  for  retaining  both. 
So  far  as  the  evidence  from  tradition  and  ritual  goes,  we 
can  only  think  of  the  sacred  stone  as  consecrated  by  the 
actual  presence  of  the  godhead,  so  that  whatever  touched 
it  was  bi-ought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  deity. 
How  such  a  conception  first  obtauied  currency  is  a  matter 
for  which  no  direct  evidence  is  available,  and  which  if 
settled  at  all  can  be  settled  only  by  inference  and  con- 
jecture. At  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry  it  is  not 
possible  to  touch  on  this  subject  e.\eept  in  a  provisional 


'  WellbsusBD,  p.  105  ;  ibid.  p.  S2.  Convorsely  a  holy  person  con- 
TGfB  a  Messing  hy  the  touch  of  liis  hand  (Ibn  Su'it,  Noa.  90,  130],  or  even 
by  touching  something  wliii'h  olliers  tonch  after  him  (E.  Hisbam,  838. 
16). 

*  3o  in  the  well-kuowti  line  of  Al-A'shS  the  god  to  whom  the  sieved  atoDo 
belongs  is  himselr  eaid  to  ba  mamrib,  "set  up  "  (B.  Hish.  256,  8  ;  itorg. 
FortA.  p.  258).  The  Arftbian  gods  are  expressly  called  "gods  of  stoao"  in 
A.ytne  dted  by  Ibn  Sii'd,  No.  118.         ^   , 


way.  But  some  things  may  be  said  which  will  at  least 
tend  to  make  the  problem  more  definite. 

Let  US  note  then  that  there  are  two  distinct  points  to 
be  considered — (1)  how  men  came  to  look  on  an  artificial 
Btructiire  as  the  eymbol  or  abode  of  the  god,  (2)  why  the 
particuliir  artificial  structure  ia  a  stone  or  a  cairn  of  stones. 

(1.)  In  tree  worship  and  in  the  worship  of  fountains 
ailoi-ation  is  paid  to  a  thing  which  man  did  not  make, 
which  has  an  independent  life,  and  properties  such  as  to 
the  savage  imagination  may  well  appear  to  be  divine. 
On  the  SJLiue  analogy  one  can  understand  how  natural 
rocks  and  boulders,  suited  by  their  size  and  aspect  to  affect 
thu  savage  imagination,  have  acquired  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  the  reputation  of  being  animated  objects  with 
power  to  help  and  hurt  man,  and  so  have  come  to  receive 
religious  worship.  But  the  worship  of  artificial  pUlara 
and  eaims  of  stones,  chosen  at  random  and  set  up  by  man's 
tmnd,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  this.  Of  course  not 
th"  nidortt  savage  l)elievea  that  in  setting  up  a  sacred  stone 
he  li  making  a  now  god;  what  he  docs  believe  is  that  the 
ifiA  coniM  into  the  stone,  dwells  in  it  or  aolmatea  it,  so 
tliilb  for  practical  purposes  the  stone  ia  thenceforth  an 
nmUtdlmNit  of  the  god,  and  may  be  spoken  of  and  dealt 
wftli  tm  if  It  were  the  god  himself.  But  there  is  an 
MtoviiumN  dtllorwnco  between  worshipping  the  god  in  his 
HMinMl  miili'Mlimtint,  such  as  a  tree  or  some  notable  rock, 
«wl  IwrttUHillitK  him  to  come  and  take  for  his  embodiment 
It  rtf«*'*«H>  Wli  lip  '"r  him  by  the  worshipper.  From  the 
W*ti(H*l\Jolml  \wilnl  itt  view,  which  we  are  always  tempted 
Va  'M'^Ay  t»  Aiioluiil  rtdiginn,  the  worship  of  stocks  and 
t  )>t«>|wiii"l  \>y  iiKUi'n  hand  seems  to  be  a  much  cruder 
,  ktwtt  \\w  m'rthip  \>f  natural  life  as  displayed  in  a 
IkV^  VC  ft  MVwWl'  tiufl ,  but  practically  the  idea  that 
^  tf-fVuw)!  WMNMUU  l«>  Ih!   piesent  in  a  structure  set  for 
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him  by  his  worshippers  implies  a  degree  of  intimacy  and 
permaneacy  in  the  relations  between  man  and  the  being 
he  adores  which  marks  an  advance  on  the  worship  of 
natural  objects.  It  is  true  that  the  rule  of  Semitic 
worship  ia  that  the  artificial  symbol  can  only  be  set  up 
in  a  place  already  consecrated  by  tokens  of  the  divine 
presence ;  but  the  sacred  stone  is  not  merely  a  token  that 
the  place  is  frequented  by  a  god,  it  is  also  a  permanent 
pledge  that  in  this  place  he  consents  to  enter  into  stated 
relations  with  men  and  accept  their  service. 

(2.)  That  deities  like  those  of  ancient  heathenism,  which 
were  not  supposed  to  be  omnipresent,  and  which  were 
commonly  thought  of  as  having  some  sort  of  corporeal 
nature,  could  enter  into  a  stone  for  the  convenience  of 
their  worshippers,  seems  to  us  a  fundamental  difficulty, 
but  was  hardly  a  difficulty  that  would  be  felt  by  primitive 
man,  who  has  most  elastic  conceptions  of  what  is  possible. 
When  we  speak  of  an  idol  we  generally  think  of  an  image 
presenting  a  likeness  of  the  god,  because  our  knowledge  of 
heathenism  is  mainly  drawn  from  races  which  had  made 
some  advance  in  the  plastic  arts,  and  used  idols  shaped  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  appearance  and  attributes 
which  legend  ascribed  to  each  particular  deity.  But  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  physical 
embodiment  which  the  deity  assumes  for  the  convenience 
of  his  worshipper  should  be  a  copy  of  his  proper  form,  and 
in  the  earhest  times  to  which  the  worship  of  sacred  stones 
goes  back  there  was  evidently  no  attempt  to  make  the 
idol  a  simulacrum.  A  cairn  or  rude  stone  pillar  is  not  a 
portrait  of  anything,  and  I  take  it  that  we  shall  go  on 
altogether  false  lines  if  we  try  to  explain  its  selection  as  a 
divine  symbol  by  any  consideration  of  what  it  looks  like. 
Even  when  the  arts  had  made  considerable  progress  the 
Semites  felt  no  need  to  fashion  their  sacred  symbols  into 
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likenesBee  of  the  gods,  Melcarth  wao  Trorshipped  at  Tyre 
in  the  form  o(  two  pillars,'  and  at  the  great  temple  of 
PapboB.  down  to  Boman  times,  the  idol  was  not  an 
anthropomorphic  image  of  Astarte,  but  a  conical  Btone.' 
Theee  antique  forma  were  not  retained  from  want  of 
plastic  skill,  or  because  there  were  not  well-known  typee 
on  which  images  of  the  various  gods  could  be  and  often 
were  constructed ;  for  we  see  from  the  second  command- 
mout  that  likenesses  of  things  celestial  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  were  objects  of  worship  in  Canaan  from  a  very 
early  date.  It  was  simply  not  thought  necessary  that  the 
symbol  in  which  the  divinity  was  present  should  he  like 
the  god. 

FhcBnician  votive  cippi  were  often  adorned  with  rude 
figures  of  men.  animals  and  the  like,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
series  of  such  monuments  dedicated  to  Tanith  and  Baal 
Hamman  which  are  depicted  in  the  Corpm  Inscr.  Sem. 
These  figures,  which  are  often  little  better  than  hierc^ly- 
phics,  served,  like  the  accompanying  inscriptions,  to  indicate 
the  meaning  of  the  cippus  and  the  deity  to  which  it  was 
devoted.  An  image  in  like  manner  declares  its  own 
meaning  better  than  a  mere  pillar,  but  the  chief  idol  of  a 
ereat  sanctuary  did  not  require  to  be  explained  in  this 
way  ■  its  position  showed  what  it  was  without  either  figure 
or  insci'iptio"-  It  is  probable  that  among  the  Plicenicians 
and  Hebrews,  as  among  the  Arabs  at  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
portrait  inll^^.  SMoh  fts  are  spoken  of  in  the  second  com- 

I  -.      .  u   n_    Tirin  plUMS  stood  also  before  the  totnplos  of  Piphos 
TTuBp,^  Md  S*l«non  wt  up  two  brazen  [lillirs  before  hie  templa  at 

^""^^i    »iMM?ti  *  A*'  **•*  HoubllBsa  symbols  of  Johovah. 
••h,W»to***"^     ^.^  ,„„,p]M  are  tho  oono  of  KUgubBlua  nt  Emeu 
Xcu*  Cuius,      Hon  in  Zoegs,  De  abfliieia, 
il  to  hnVB  fallen  Irom  faeaven, 
other  ani'ifliit  and  very  Mcred 
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maudment,  were  mainly  email  goda  toe  private  uae.'     For 
public  Banctuimes  the  second  pillar  or  aahera  Bufficed. 

The  worahip  of  sacred  stonea  ie  often  apoken  of  as 
if  it  belonged  to  a  distinctly  lower  type  of  religion  than 
the  worship  of  images.  It  ia  called  fetichifloi — a  merely 
popular  term,  which  conveys  no  precise  idea,  but  is  vaguely 
supposed  to  mean  something  very  savage  and  contemptible. 
And  no  doubt  the  worship  of  unshapen  blocks  is  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view  a  very  poor  thing,  but  from  a  purely 
religious  point  of  view  its  inferiority  to  image  worship  is 
not  so  evident.  The  host  in  the  mass  is  artistically  oa 
much  inferior  to  the  Venus  of  Milo  as  a  Semitic  massfha 
was,  but  no  one  will  say  that  mediaeval  Christianity  is 
a  lower  form  of  religion  than  Aphrodite  worahip.  What 
seems  to  be  implied  when  sacred  stones  are  spoken  of  as 
fetiches  is  that  they  date  from  a  time  when  stones  were 
regarded  as  the  natural  embodiment  and  proper  form  of 
the  gods,  not  merely  as  the  embodiment  which  they  took 
up  in  order  to  receive  the  homt^e  of  their  worshippers. 
Such  a  view,  I  venture  to  think,  ia  entirely  without 
foundation.  Sacred  stones  are  found  in  all  parts  uf  the 
world  and  in  the  worship  of  gods  of  the  moat  various  kinds, 
so  that  their  use  must  rest  on  aomo  cause  which  was 
operative  in  all  primitive  rcligiona  But  that  all  or  moat 
ancient  gods  were  originally  gods  of  stones,  inhabiting 
natural  rocka  or  boulders,  and  that  artificial  cairns  or 
pillars  are  imitations  of  these  natural  objecta,  is  against 
evidence  and  quite  incredible.  Among  the  Semites  the 
aacred  pillar  is  universal,  but  the  instances  of  the 
worship  of  rocks  and  stones  in  situ  are  neither  numerous 

'  of  the  coninjon  use  of  such  gods  every  moseuni  suiipliea  avideoce,  in 
tlie  ahape  of  parUblo  idola  and  uiiuleU  with  pictured  carviog.  Compue 
2  Hkcc  xii.  10,  wlieru  we  rosH  that  many  of  thu  ami;  or  Jndu  Maucatmufr — 
JpvB  GghUiig  against  heatheiduii — wore  uodei  thsir  ihiila  ii^pava  «>  i^i 
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nor  prominent,  and  the  idea  of  founding  a  theory  of  I 
origin  of  sacred  afconea  in  general  upon  them  could  hardly  1 
occur  to  any  one,  except  on  the  perfectly  gratuitoual 
Bupposition  that  the  idol  or  symbol  must  necessarily  be  I 
like  the  god.' 

The  notion  that  the  sacred  stone  is  a  simulacrum  ofl 
the  god  seems  also  to  be  excluded  by  the  observation  tfaafei| 
several  pillars  may  stand  together  as  representatives  of  i 
single  deity.     Here,  indeed,  the  evidence  must  be  siftedl 
with    some    care,    for   a   god    and   a   goddess   wore    oftea  f 
worshipped  together,  and  then  each  would  have  a  pillar.*' 
But  this  kind  of  explanation  does  not  cover  all  the  cases. 
In  the  Arabiau  rite  described  in  Herod,  iii  8,  two  deitiesl 
are  invoked,  but  seven   sacred   stones  are  anointed  with  J 

'  Tbo  Btone  of  tX-lAl  at  ^nit,  in  which  the  goddess  was  suppoawl  to  dwpH,  i 
11  identified  lij  local  tradition  with  ■  mass  which  seems  to  be  a  natural  blook  ■ 
tn  lilu,  thoQgh  not  one  of  iioiuiial  aim  or  (arm.     See  mj  Kinnhip,  p.  293,  ' 
and  Doughty,  ii.  615.      At  'OVaz  the  sacred  circle  was  porformed  round    ' 
rocks  (foiAOr,  Yicfit,  iii.  T05),  preanmablj  the  romarkaUe  gronp  which  I 
dcKiribwl  in  ISSO  in  a  Intter  to  the  Satiman  newspaper.     "In  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  small  plain,  which  is  barely  two  mGes  across,  rises  a  hUl  of 
loose  granite  hincka,  crowned  by  an  enomious  pillar  slaading  quite  erect  and 
flanked  by  lower  maascs.     I  do  not  think  that  tliia  pillar  can  he  less  than 
BO  or  80  feet  in  height,  and  its  eitraordinary  aspect,  standing  between  two 
loaaer  guards  on  cither  side,  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  on  neaiinj; 
the  plain."    The  rock  of  Dusarea,  referred  to  bj  Steph.  Byz.,  is  perhaps  tha 
cliff  with  a  waterfall  which  has  IwcD  already  mentioned  {oipra,  p.  168),  and 
m  may  be  compared  with  the  rock  at  Kadeah  from  which  the  fountva 

1^     The  sanctity  of  rocks  from  which  water  Bows,  or  of  rocks  that 
^wTsacied  grotto,  plainly  cannot  be  naed  to  eiplaiu  the  origin  of  si 
^■m  ixA  pflUrs  which  have  neither  water  nor  cavern. 

T^  rtm  phrase  "Book  of  Israel,"  applied  to  Jehovah,  has  anything  tel 
At«A  •**••  "wMp  in»y  logitiiualely  bo  iloubted.  The  use  of  baetyli»,  I 
—^^m  HHahle  rtonet  t«  which  magica!  life  was  ascribed,  hardly  helongal 

^^^^  — Minent.    Ths  idol  Abnil  at  Nisibia  is  aimply  "  the  cippw  I 

■^V^gyi  kdoog  to  »  pair  of  fc"™'"!  or  are  a  double  image 
-     —  a  of  Hsraoles-Melrarlh  at  Tyre,  cannot  bo  i 
tm  lilt"  Tiew<  citing  Hittnfi»a,  190.  IS. 
^MV  nMU  al-'OuA  and  her  companion  goddsM 
b  At  ttading  gliariyaini. 
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blood,  and  a  j>hira!ity  of  sacred  stonea  round  which  the 
worshippers  circled  in  a  single  act  of  worship  are  frequently 
Epoken  of  in  Arabian  poetry.'  Similarly  in  Canaan  the 
place-name  Anathoth  means  images  of  'Anath  in  the 
plural ;  and  at  Gilgal  there  were  twelve  sacred  pillarB 
according  to  the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes,*  as  at  Sinai 
twelve  pillars  were  erected  at  the  covenant  sacrifice.' 
Twin  pillars  ot  Melcarth  have  already  been  noticed  at 
Tyre,  and  are  familiar  to  ue  aa  the  "  pillars  of  Hercules " 
in  connection  with  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Another  view  taken  of  sacred  pillars  and  cippi  ia  that 
they  are  images,  not  of  the  deity,  but  of  bodily  organs 
taken  as  emblems  of  particular  powers  or  attributes  of 
deity,  especially  of  life-giving  and  reproductive  power. 
I  will  say  something  of  this  theory  in  a  note ;  but  aa  an 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  sacred  stones  it  has  not  even 
a  show  of  plausibility.  Men  did  not  begin  by  woi-shipping 
emblems  of  divine  powera,  they  brought  their  homage  and 
offerings  to  the  god  himself.  If  the  god  was  already 
conceived  aa  present  in  the  stone,  it  was  a  natural 
exercise  of  the  artistic  faculty  to  put  something  on  the 
stone  to  indicate  the  fact;  and  this  something,  if  the 
god  was  antliropomorphically  conceived,  might  either  be 
a  human  figure,  or  merely  an  indication  of  important 
parts   of   the    human    figure.     At   Tabala  in  Arabia,   for 

'  Wellh.,ffr!W.  p.  89.  TliaiwetsoftonBeem  toidentifjthogodwith  one 
of  the  atones,  aa  al-'Oxzi  vss  idoutitied  with  onv  ot  thb  three  troe^  &t  Nakhls. 
TUo  aniSb  stand  beside  thfl  god  [Taj,  iii  660,  I.  1)  or  round  him,  whicli 
probably  mean^  th&t  the  idol  proper  stood  in  tbe  midsL  In  tlie  veree  of 
nl-Farazdac,  Agh.i,  ui.  I.  30,  Co  which  Wellhausen  calla  attention,  tha  Oxford 
MS.  of  the  Naaaid  and  that  of  the  late  SpUta-Bey  T<Md,  'n^  hini  M  tuhya 
^l-hanSlii  toa-idh  humS  'vii^wn  'aU  'l-aniSbi  hav>la  'l-mudmrneaH,  and  the 
Bcholia  explain  al-mvdatciear  ts  faaam  yadilrSna  liauilaka.  It  ii  impossiiilfl 
to  heliovo  that  thu  distinction  between  one  stone  and  the  rest  is  primitive. 

*  Josh,  iv.  20.     These  atones  are  probably  identical  witli  the  itone-idoU 
'A.V.  "qaarries")of  Judg.  iii.  19,  28. 
L-*-''*E«.  ixiv.  4. 
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iastaoce,  a  sort  of  crown  was  sculptured  on  the  stuue 
of  al-LSt  to  mark  her  head.  In  like  manner  other  parts 
of  the  body  may  be  rudely  designated,  particularly  such 
aa  distinguish  sex.  But  that  the  sacred  cippiis,  as  such, 
is  not  a  sexual  emblem,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  pillar  or  cone  is  used  to  represent  gods 
and  goddesses  indifferently,' 

On  a  review  of  all  these  theories  it  seema  most 
probable  that  the  choice  of  a  pillar  or  cairn  as  the 
primitive  idol  was  not  dictated  by  any  other  considera- 
tion than  convenience  for  ritnal  purposea  The  stone 
or  stone-heap  was  a  convenient  mark  of  the  proper  place 
of  sacrifice,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  the  deity  consented 
to  be  present  at  it,  provided  the  means  for  carrying  out 
tlie  ritual  of  the  sacrificial  blood.  Further  tl)au  this  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  go,  till  we  know  why  it  waa 
thought  so  essential  to  bring  the  blood  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  god  adored.  This  question  beloi^  to 
t)ie  subject  of  sacrifice,  which  I  propose  to  commence  in 
the  next  lecture.' 

'  9«  Jddai/mal  JVofa  D,  PrtallK  Sj/mkoU, 

'  One  or  two  isoUted  BtatemcRta  about  storoH  itonei,  not  luffldratlj 
Important  or  well  ittestod  to  b«  mootioued  in  tli«  text,  may  desorTs  oitation 
tn  a  nolo.  Fliny,  //.  If.  xxxTii.  161,  speaka  of  an  onleni  at  tho  temple  ol 
Melcarth  at  Tyre  b;  ijtting  on  a  stone  seat,  te  gna  pii  facile  mrgebant. — 
YlcQt,  iii  760,  has  a  vorj  cuiiouB  oucoant  of  a  stone  like  a  landmark  ucar 
Aleppo.  When  it  nas  tbromi  down  the  wotuPD  of  the  adjoiniDg  Tilla^ce 
wete  seized  bj  a  shameful  frenzy,  which  ttttscd  n'h<in  it  was  set  u|i  again. 
Vacfit  had  this  by  very  forniol  written  alteslation  fraai  [icrsoDs  lie  caiiieB  ; 
hut  faileil  to  obtain  ccurinualion  of  the  story  on  making  personal  inquiry  at 
Aleppo, 


LECTURE    VI 

SACRIFICE PRELIMINARY    SURVEY 

We  have  seen  in  the  course  of  the  last  lecture  that  the 
practices  of  ancient  religion  required  a  fixed  meeting-place 
between  the  worshippers  and  their  god.  The  choice  of 
such  a  place  is  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
consideration  that  certain  spots  are  the  natural  haunts  of 
a  deity,  and  therefore  holy  ground.  But  for  most  rituals 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  worshipper  should  present  his 
service  on  holy  ground:  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
come  into  contact  with  the  god  himself,  and  this  he 
believes  himself  to  do  when  he  directs  his  homage  to  a 
natural  object,  like  a  tree  or  a  sacred  fountain,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  actual  seat  of  the  god  and  embodi- 
ment of  a  divine  life,  or  when  he  draws  near  to  an 
artificial  mark  of  the  immediate  presence  of  the  deity. 
In  the  oldest  forms  of  Semitic  religion  this  mark  is  a 
sacred  stone,  which  is  at  once  idol  and  altar;  in  later 
times  the  idol  and  the  altar  stand  side  by  side,  and  the 
original  functions  of  the  sacred  stone  are  divided  between 
them ;  the  idol  represents  the  presence  of  the  god,  and  the 
altar  serves  to  receive  the  gifts  of  the  worshipper.  Both 
are  necessary  to  constitute  a  complete  sanctuary,  because 
a  complete  act  of  worship  implies  not  merely  that  the 
worshipper  comes  into  the  presence  of  his  god  with  gestur&s 
of  homage  and  words  of  prayer,  but  also  that  he  lays  before 

the  deity  some  material  oblation.     In  a3iti(\]oiV»^  osi  ^j;^\>  ^\ 

us 
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worship  wv  m  fbniial  operation  in  which  certain  prescribed 
nfee»  aifed  ceremonies  most  be  duly  obeerved.  And  among 
I^Mis^  the  oblation  at  the  altar  had  so  central  a  place  that 
UKttg  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  the  words  Upavpyla  and 
jagrvietarn,  which  in  their  primary  application  denote 
any  action  within  the  sphere  of  things  sacred  to  the  gods, 
and  so  cover  the  whole  field  of  ritnal,  were  habitually  used, 
like  our  English  word  sacrifice,  of  those  oblations  at  the 
altar  round  which  all  other  parts  of  ritual  turned.  In 
Kng^^«h  idiom  there  is  a  further  tendency  to  narrow  the 
word  sacrifice  to  such  oblations  as  involve  the  slaughter 
of  a  victim.  In  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible 
"sacrifice  and  offering"  is  the  usual  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  zibah  umin/ja,  that  is,  "bloody  and  bloodless 
oblations.''  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion, 
however,  it  seems  best  to  include  both  kinds  of  oblation 
under  the  term  "  sacrifice " ;  for  a  comprehensive  term  is 
necessary,  and  the  word  "  offering,"  which  naturally  sug* 
geets  itself  as  an  alternative,  is  somewhat  too  vdde,  as  it 
may  properly  include  not  only  sacrifices  but  votive  offerings, 
of  treasure  images  and  the  like,  which  form  a  distinct 
iAtm  (torn  offerings  at  the  altar. 

Wl\y  saorifloo  is  the  typical  form  of  all  complete  acts 

^  ^vvitlllp  in  tho  antique  religions,  and  what  the  sacrificial 

^  Vft^li»v  ta   ^^   involved   and   diflficult  problem.     The 

vt^«<;Sk^  Aw  wo'  belong  to  any  one  religion,  for  sacrifice 

^  'ft'iTWftjr  i«iHH>ttant  among  all  early  peoples  in  all  parts 

>^   ^>v  %y^t  xthoro  religious  ritual  has  reached  any  con- 

^H^^SV  v^xyk^N^MUiMit.     Here,  therefore,  we  have  to  deal 

^v-^    1-*  ^♦^wft^^vNW  Ibrtt  »n^iflt  ^av®  '^^^^  shaped  by  the 

, . .  .•    .    v^<*%W  sN^i^MHi.  operating  very  widely  and  under 

,»»uN,^    ;w    H^Hv  vN^wumm  in  primitive  times  to  all 

,     ^.,.:<u4s;.      IV   vxuwtruot   a  theory   of   sacrifice 

.»xO    ^%  s^iH"  N^^Mutuf  ^vWcnoe  would  be  unscientific 
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and  miBleadlng,  but  for  tho  present  purpose  it  is  right  to 
put  the  facta  attested  for  the  Semitic  peoples  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  to  call  in  the  sacrifices  of  other  nations  to 
confirm  or  modify  the  concluaiona  to  which  we  are  led. 
For  some  of  the  main  aspects  of  the  subject  the  Semitic 
evidence  is  very  full  and  clear,  for  others  it  is  fragmentary 
and  unintelligible  without  help  from  wliat  is  known  about 
other  rituals. 

Unfortunately  the  only  system  of  Semitic  sacrifice  of 
which  we  possess  a  full  account  is  that  of  the  second 
temple  at  Jerusalem ; '  and  though  the  ritual  of  Jerusalem 
as  described  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  is  undoubtedly  based 
on  very  ancient  tradition,  going  back  to  a  time  when  there 
was  no  substantial  diSerence,  in  point  of  form,  between 
Hebrew  sacrifices  and  those  of  the  surrounding  nations,  the 
system  as  we  have  it  dates  from  a  time  when  sacrifice  was 
no  longer  the  sum  and  substance  of  worship.  In  the  long 
years  of  Babylonian  exile  the  Israehtes  who  remained  true 
to  the  faith  of  Jehovah  had  learned  to  draw  nigh  to  their 
God  without  tlie  aid  of  sacrifice  and  offering,  and,  when 
they  returned  to  Canaan,  they  did  not  return  to  the  old 

'  The  detailed  ritiial  laws  of  the  Peolateueh  belong  to  tlie  poet-exilic 
docnment  oommonly  called  tlie  Priestly  Code,  which  was  adopted  as  the 
law  of  Israel's  religion  at  Ezra's  reformation  (444  B.C.).  To  the  Priestly 
Code  beloDg  the  Book  of  LcriticuH,  together  with  the  cognate  parts  of  the 
adjacent  Booke,  Ex.  t%y,-txii.,  xiiv.-xL,  and  Nnm.  i,-x.,  xv.~xii., 
xiT.-ixivi.  (with  aome  inconaiderable  exceptions).  With  tlio  Code  is 
associated  an  account  of  the  sacred  history  from  Adam  to  Joshua,  and  some 
ritual  matter  ia  foand  in  the  historical  seetioua  of  tho  work,  especially  iu 
Ex.  lii.,  where  the  law  of  the  Passover  is  mainly  priestly,  and  represents 
post-exilia  uaaga.  The  law  of  Deuteronomy  (seventh  cent,  b.o.)  and  the 
older  codes  of  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  iixir.,  hare  little  to  say  about  the  rules  of 
ritnal,  which  in  old  times  wore  matters  of  priestly  tradition  and  not  incor- 
porated in  a  law-book.  A  just  view  of  the  sequence  and  dates  of  the  seyeral 
parts  of  the  Pentateuoh  is  essentia!  to  the  historical  study  of  Hebrew  religion, 
Beaders  to  whom  this  sut^ect  is  new  may  refer  to  Wellliauseu's  Fn^egamena 
(Eng.  trans,,  Ediii.  1883),  to  the  article  "PenUtauch,"  Sncyel.  Brit.,  Btli 
ed.,  to  my  Old  Tfat,  in  the  JtwitK  Churth  (2nd  od.  1S92),  or  to  Professor 
>nrBr'i  /)i(roi^u«ti[>it, 


type  of  religion.  They  built  an  altar,  indeed,  and  restored 
its  ritual  on  the  lines  of  old  tradition,  so  far  aa  these  could: 
be  reconciled  with  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  and  th* 
Deuteronomic  law — especially  with  the  principle  that  thei 
was  but  one  sanctuary  at  which  sacrifice  could  be  accepb^j 
ably  offered.  But  this  principle  itself  was  eotirel; 
destructive  of  the  old  itnportanee  of  sacrifice,  as  the  stated 
means  of  converse  between  God  ami  man.  In  the  old 
ttnie  every  town  bad  its  altar,  and  a  visit  to  the  local 
sanctuary  was  the  easy  and  obvious  way  of  consecrating 
every  important  act  of  life.  No  such  interweaving  of 
sacrificial  service  with  everyday  religion  was  possible 
under  the  new  law,  nor  was  anything  of  the  kind  at* 
tempted.  The  worship  of  the  second  temple  was  att- 
antiquarian  resuscittition  of  forms  which  had  lost  theor 
intimate  connection  with  the  national  life,  and  therefore 
had  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  original  signilicance. 
The  Book  of  Leviticus,  with  all  its  fulness  of  ritual  detail, 
does  not  furnish  any  clear  idea  of  the  place  which  each 
kind  of  altar  service  held  in  the  old  religion,  when  all' 
worship  took  the  form  of  sacrilice.  And  iu  some  parti- 
uulam  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  desire  to  avoid 
nil  licathoiiisra,  the  necessity  for  giving  expression  to  new 
IHili|{iouH  ideas,  and  the  growing  tendency  to  keep  the 
itooplfl  as  far  as  possible  from  the  altar  and  make  sacrifice 
Uiu  buNini'HS  of  a  priestly  caste,  had  introduced  into  the 
rlUtal  fnitiircs  unknown  to  more  ancient  practice. 

'I'hn  throe  niiiin  types  of  sacrifice  recognised  by  the 
ViwUIvmI  law  aru  the  whole  burnt-offering  (Ola),  th& 
lUiiiittvo  hilliiwwl  byameal  of  which  the  llesh  of  the  victim 
tkHiumt  \iw  ibtplii  {tkdem,  zibah),  and  the  sin-ofleriag 
,  (A»i/^k*^,  wlUl  «»  i'l«ciire  variety  of  tho  last  named  called 
Mm  (^V>  "  trwiHtM-itffering ").  Of  these  'ola  and  z^ha^ 
HtV  houuif^t^ly  lut'iltit'iii'i)  in  the  older  literature,  and  they 
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are  often  spoken  of  together,  as  if  all  animal  sacriflccs 
fell  under  one  or  the  other  head.  The  use  of  aacriiice  as 
an  atonement  for  ein  is  also  recognised  in  the  old  literature, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  bumt-offering,  but  there  is 
little  or  no  trace  of  a  special  kind  of  ofTeriag  appropriated 
ioT  this  purpose  before  the  time  of  EzekieL^  The  formal 
distinctions  with  regard  to  Hebrew  eacrlfices  that  can  bo 
clearly  made  out  from  the  pre-exilic  literature  are^ — 

(1)  The  distinction  between  animal  and  vegetable 
oblations,  z/bajf  and  minka). 

(2)  The  distinction  between  offerings  that  were  consumed 
by  fire  and  such  as  were  merely  set  forth  on  the  sacred 
table  (the  shewbread). 

(3)  The  distinction  between  sacrifices  in  which  the 
consecrated  gift  is  wholly  made  over  to  the  god,  to  be 
consumed  on  the  altar  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  his 
service,  and  those  at  which  the  god  and  his  worshippers 
partake  together  in  the  consecrated  thing.  To  the  latter 
class  belong  the  zebahim,  or  ordinary  animal  eacrifices,  in 
which  a  victim  is  slain,  its  blood  poured  out  at  the  altar, 
and  the  fat  of  the  intestines  with  certain  other  pieces 
burned,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  flesb  is  left  to  the 
offerer  to  form  the  material  of  a  sacrificial  banquet 

These  three  distuictioas,  wliicli  are  undoubtedly  ancient, 
and  apjilieable  to  the  sacrifices  of  other  Semitic  nations, 
surest  three  heads  under  which  a  preliminary  survey  of 
the  subject  may  be  conveniently  arranged.  But  not  till 
we  reach  the  third  head  shall  we  find  ourselves  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  deeper  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the 
origin  and  significance  of  sacrificial  worship. 

'  S*e  Wellliauaen,  Prolcgomefna,  clisp.  ii.  Ths  Hebrew  deaigiiations  of 
the  fipwies  of  MciiSoes  are  to  bo  compared  nitb  tkoBo  on  tha  CartbaginuD 
tablLS  of  foes  j«id  U>  priests  for  the  varioas  kinds  of  offerings,  CIS.  Nos. 
16E,  li^  ^q<i-,  but  the  infarnmtion  i^ven  iu  these  is  so  fragmentarj  thnt  it  u 
It  to  mske  much  it  it    Set  Mow,  p.  237  n.      ,_  _  . 
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I,  r%»  tnattriai  of  tacrifice.  The  division  of  Bacrificea 
tHk>  Kniuial  niid  vegetable  olferings  involves  the  priQciple 
Umt  moritloea — as  distuict  from  votive  oSeriugs  of  garments, 
vrtia)x^iiB,  treaaure  and  the  like — are  drawn  from  edible 
dutxttivueeB,  and  indeed  from  such  substances  as  form  the 
ontiiiary  staple  of  human  food.  The  kst  statement  is 
xtriotly  true  of  the  Levitical  ritual;  but,  so  far  as  the 
tlush  of  animals  is  concerned,  it  was  subject,  even  in  the 
later  heathen  rituals,  to  certain  rare  but  important  exeep- 
tinna,  unclean  or  sacred  animals,  whose  flesh  was  ordinarily 
forbidden  to  men,  being  offered  and  eaten  sacramentally  on 
very  solemn  occasions.  We  shall  see  by  and  by  that  in 
the  earliest  times  these  extraordinary  sacrifices  had  a  veiy 
great  importance  in  ritual,  and  that  on  them  depends  the 
theory  of  the  oldest  sacrificial  meale ;  but,  as  regards  later 
times,  the  Hebrew  sacrifices  are  sufficiently  typical  of  the 
ordinary  usage  of  the  Semites  generally.  The  four-footed 
auiuiala  from  which  the  Levitical  kw  allows  victims  to  be 
selected  are  the  ox  the  sheep  and  the  goat,  that  is,  the 
"  clean  "  domestic  quadrupeds  which  men  were  allowed  to 
eat.  The  same  quadrupeds  are  named  upon  the  Cartha- 
ginian inscriptions  that  give  the  tariff  of  sacrificial  fees  to 
be  paid  at  the  temple,'  and  in  Lucian'a  account  of  the 
Syrian  ritual  at  Hierapolis.^  The  Israelites  neither  ate  nor 
sacrificed  camels,  but  among  the  Arabs  the  camel  was 
(lommon  food  and  a  common  offering.  The  swine,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  was  commonly  sacrificed  and  eaten  in 
Orecco,  was  forbidden  food  to  all  the  Semites,^  and  occurs 
iiH  a  saurifice  only  in  certain  exceptional  rites  of  the  kind 
already  alluded  to.  Deer,  gazelles  and  other  kinds  of 
gumu  were  eaten  by  the  Hebrews,  but  not  sacrificed,  and 
from  Dent  xii.   16    wo   may  conclude   that  this   was  an 

'  as.  No".  IflS.  IfiT.  '  Dea  Syria,  \ii. 

'  Luoiaii,  «t  tup.  (Syriann) ;  Sa/omon,  vi,  38  (all  aaracona). 
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ancient  rule.  Among  the  Arabs,  in  like  manner,  a  gazelle 
waa  regarded  as  an  imperfect  oblation,  a  shabby  subelituLe 
for  a  aheep.^  As  r^rda  birds,  the  Levitical  law  admits 
pigeons  and  turtle-doves,  but  only  as  holocausts  and  in 
certain  purificatory  ceremonies.*  Birds  seem  also  to  he 
mentioned  in  the  Carthaginian  sacrificial  lists;  what  is 
said  of  them  is  very  obscure,  but  it  woiJd  appear  that  they 
might  be  used  either  for  ordinary  sacrifices  {sheltvi  kalli) 
or  for  special  purposes  piacular  and  oracular.  That  the 
quail  was  sacrificed  to  the  Tyrian  Baal  appears  from 
AtheniEus,  ix.  47,  p.  392rf. 

Fish  were  eaten  by  the  Israelites,  but  not  sacrificed ; 
among  their  heathen  neighbours,  on  the  contrary,  fiah — or 
certain  kinds  of  fish — were  forbidden  food,  and  were  sacri- 
ficed only  in  exceptional  cases.' 

Among  the  Hebrew  offerings  from  the  vegetable  king- 
m,  meal  wine  and  oil  take  the  chief  place,*  and  these  were 
also  the  cluef  vegetable  constituents  of  man's  daily  food,* 

'Wellh.  p.  112;  Harith,  Uoall.  69;  especisDy  Xi*ln,  vl  Sll,  TIib 
Mil  of  tliis  rale,  snd  l^e^Cam  esceptiona,  will  «ppear  in  the  sequel. 

*  hat.  i.  14.  lii.  8,  S,  xir.  22,  IV.  14,  2fi ;  Nam.  vi.  10.  Two  birds, 
of  wbich  Dtie  is  slain  and  its  blood  used  for  luatritioii,  appear  also  in  the 
ritn«l  for  cleansing  a  lapor,  or  b  house  that  liM  benn  afleutoi  with  leprosy 
(Ler.  xiv.  4  iq.,  49  «;.).  Further,  the  turtle-dove  and  nestling  (pigeon) 
appear  in  an  aneirat  covenant  ceremony  (Qcii.  i.v.  9<7j.}.  The  fact  that 
the  dove  waa  not  used  by  the  Hebrews  for  any  ordinary  sacrifice,  involving  a 
sacrificial  meal,  can  bardly  b«,  in  its  origin,  independent  of  the  sacrosanct 
oharaetcr  ascribed  to  this  binl  in  the  religion  of  the  heathen  Scniitea.  The 
Syrians  would  not  eat  doves,  and  their  very  touch  made  a  man  unclean  for 
a  day  (fl«a  Syria,  liv,).  In  Palestine  abo  the  dove  was  sacred  with  the 
Phmiicians  snd  Philistinss,  and  on  this  superstition  is  based  the  comnioD 
Jewish  accusation  against  the  Samaritans,  that  they  were  worBhijipers  of  the 
dove  (see  for  all  this  Boclisrt,  Hierosoiton,  II.  L  1).     Nay,  sacred  doves  that 

,y  not  he  banned  are  found  even  at  Mecca.  In  legal  times  the  dove  was 
course  a  "clean"  bird  to  the  Hebrews,  but  it  is  somewhat  niniarkable 
it  we  never  read  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament  IB  an  arCiclo  of  diet— not  even 
1  Kings  V.  2  »gq.  (A.V.  iv.  82  sgj,)— though  it  is  now  one  of  tbo 
lunoneit  Uble-birds  all  over  the  East. 

•  See  below,  p.  292  iq.  '  Cf.  Mic,  vi.  7  with  Liv,  iL  I  J7J. 
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In  the  lands  of  the  olive,  oil  takes  the  place  that  butter 
and  other  animal  fats  hold  among  northern  nations,  and 
accordingly  among  the  Hebrews,  and  seemingly  also 
among  the  Phcenicians,^  it  was  customary  to  mingle  oil 
with  the  cereal  oblation  before  it  was  placed  upon  the 
altar,  in  conformity  with  the  usage  at  ordinary  meals. 
In  like  manner  no  cereal  oEfering  was  complete  without 
salt,*  which,  for  physiological  reasons,  is  a  necessary  of  life 
to  all  who  use  a  cereal  diet,  though  among  nations  that 
live  exclusively  on  flesh  and  milk  it  is  not  indispensable 
and  ia  often  dispensed  with.  Wine,  which  as  Jotham'a 
parable  has  it,  "cheereth  gods  and  men,"^  Wiis  added  to 
whole  burn t-oft'e rings  and  to  the  oblation  of  victims  of 
whose  flesh  the  worshippers  partook.*  The  sacriiicial  use 
of  wine,  without  which  no  feast  was  complete,  seems  to  have 
been  well-nigh  universal  wherever  the  grape  was  known,' 
and  even  penetrated  to  Arabia,  where  wine  was  a  scarce 
and  costly  luxury  imported  from  abroad.  Milk,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  one  of  the  commonest  articles  of  food 
among  the  Israelites,  ha^  uo  place  in  Hebrew  eacrihce,  but 
libations  of  milk  were  offered  by  the  Arabs,  and  also  at 
Cartilage.'  Their  absence  among  the  Hebrews  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  rule  of  Ex.  xxiii  18,  Lev. 
ii  11,  which  excludes  all  ferments  from  presentation  at 
the  altar ;  for  in  hot  climates  milk  ferments  rapidly  and 
is  generally  eaten  aour.^     The  same  principle  covers  the 

'  In  CIS.  No.  185,  I.  14,  tho  ^1^3  U  to  be  interprated  by  tb«  »id  of 
Lev.  vU.  10,  and  nmlerBtood  of  breid  or  meal  moiattitied  with  oil, 

*  Lev.  il  13.  '  Jndg.  ii.  13.  •  Num.  iv.  B. 

>  For  some  exoeptioni  bm  Aesch.,  Bum.  107  ;  Soph.,  Oed.  Col.  100,  with 
Schol. ;  Paul.  ii.  11.  1 ;  v.  IG.  10  (Greek  Ubtticma  lo  tlie  EiimenideB  and  to 
the  Njmphs) ;  and  Athen.  iv.  48  (libationii  to  the  sun  at  Emesa). 

•  WaUh.  p.  Ill  »j.;  CIS.  No.  I6B,  I.  14  |  No.  107,  1.  10. 

'  The  cula  agninst  oScriu);  rermenbM)  thinea  on  tb«  attar  was  not  observed 
in  nortlieni  larv-l  in  all  foniig  of  aacrifico  (Amoa  it.  G),  and  traces  of  greater 
freedom  in  this  reapect  appear  also  in  Lev.  vii.  18,  ixiii.  17.  It  npeniH 
atrangs  that  wino  iliould  be  admitted  in  sa«rtflcD  and  Inven  pxclnded,  Tot 
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prohibition  of  "  honey,"  *  which  term,  Uke  tlie  modem 
Arabic  dibs,  appears  to  include  fruit  juice  inspissated  by 
boiling — a  very  important  article  of  food  in  modern  and 
presumably  in  ancient  PalestinQ.  Fruit  in  its  natural 
state,  however,  was  offered  at  Carthage,^  and  was  probably 
admitted  by  the  Hebrews  in  ancient  times.'     Among  the 

le&Ten  it  R.  prodact  of  vmooa  fenDcntaticm,  and  leaveDsd  br«a(I  equally  with 
wine  U  to  tho  nomad  a  foroiga  luxury  (al-khaviT  ical-khavtir,  Ajk.  xix.  25), 
BO  that  buth  alike  must  have  keen  wanting  in  tbe  oldest  tjpe  of  Hebrev 
ucrifices.  Thus  the  ooncinned  prohibition  of  UaTGii  in  aacrifioe,  aft«r 
wine  WM  admitted,  can  hardly  bo  regarded  as  a  mere  picc«  af  religious 
conBeiTBtisnj,  but  must  have  some  further  signilic-ance.  It  ia  poasihlethat  in 
its  oldest  form  tbe  legftl  prohibition  of  leaven  applied  only  Ut  the  Passover, 
to  which  Ex.  xxiii,  18,  iiiiv.  26,  speoiallj  refur.  In  this  connection  the 
prohibition  of  leareD  is  closely  associated  with  the  rule  that  tbe  fat  and 
fleah  must  not  remain  over  till  tbe  morning.  For  wo  shall  End  by  and  tiy 
tliat  a  similar  nile  applied  to  certain  Saraoen  saerifices  nearly  akin  to  the 
I'assovcr.  vhitb  were  even  eaten  raw,  and  bad  to  be  entirely  aonsumed 
before  the  siiu  rose.  In  this  case  the  idea  was  tliat  the  elficacy  of  the 
■acHJice  lay  in  tbe  livbg  llech  and  blood  of  ibe  victim.  Everything  of  tbe 
nature  of  putrefactiou  was  therefore  lo  be  avoided,  and  tbe  connection 
lietween  leaven  end  putrefaction  is  obvioUB. 

The  only  positive  Uvr  agunst  the  sactiGoial  use  of  milk  is  tint  in  Ex. 
xxiii.  10,  ixxiv.  28:  "Thou  sbalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk." 
Mother's  milk  is  simply  goat's  milk,  whioh  was  that  generally  used  (Prov. 
sivii.  27),  and  flesh  seethed  in  milk  is  still  a  oommon  Arabian  dish  ;  bout 
milk  is  epeciSed  as  the  kind  employed  in  PBF.  Qu.  SI.  1688,  p.  IBS. 
The  conteit  of  the  passages  in  Exodus  shows  that  some  ancient  form  of 
•actifioe  is  referred  to;  cf.  Judg.  vi.  19,  where  we  have  a  holocaust  of  sodden 
fleah.  A  sacriQcial  gift  sodden  in  sour  milk  would  evidently  be  of  the 
natnro  of  fcnnentid  food  ;  but  I  do  not  feet  snre  that  this  goes  to  tbe  root  of 
the  mattsT.  Many  primitive  peoples  regsrd  milk  as  a  kind  of  equivalent  for 
blood,  and  Urns  to  eat  a  kid  seethed  iH  its  mother's  milk  might  bo  tnkcn  oa 
i^iuivaleut  to  eating  "with  the  blood,"  and  be  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews 
along  with  the  bloody  sacraments  of  tbe  heathen,  of  which  toore  hereafter. 

'Lev.  ii,  n.  'OIS.  No.  180. 

'  The  t?nn  kiUulivl,  applied  in  Lev.  six.  S4  to  the  consecrated  fruit 
borne  by  a  new  tree  in  its  fourth  year.  Is  applied  in  Judg.  ix.  27  to  the 
Caoaauite  vintage  feast  at  the  Kuctuary.  The  Carthaginian  fruit' offering 
consisted  of  a  branch  bearing  fruit,  like  the  "ethrog"  of  the  modem  Jewish 
f(<ut  of  Tabernacles.  Tbe  nse  of  "  goodly  rroits  "  at  this  festival  is  OTdained 
in  Lev.  xxiii.  tD,  bnt  their  destination  is  not  spociSed.  In  Carthage, 
tliongh  the  inscription  that  speaks  of  the  rite  is  fragmentary,  it  seems  to 
be  otear  that  the  fruit  was  alTered  at  the  altar,  for  iaccoso  i&  tnisWAOnv^ 
with  it ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  tho  original  KUse  of  t\i6  ftttaew  n\»  <i!iai>. 
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Hebrews  y^table  or  cereal  oblations  were  sometimes 
presented  by  themselves,  especiaUy  in  the  form  of 
first-fruits,  but  the  commonest  use  of  them  was  as  an 
accompaniment  to  an  animal  sacrifice.  When  the  Hebrew 
ate  flesh,  he  ate  bread  with  it  and  drank  wine,  and  when 
he  offered  flesh  on  the  table  of  his  God,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  add  to  it  the  same  concomitants  which  were 
necessary  to  make  up  a  comfortable  and  generous  meaL 

Of  these  various  oblations  animal  sacrifices  are  by  far 
the  most  important  in  all  the  Semitic  countries.  They 
are  in  fact  the  typical  sacrifice,  so  that  among  the 
I'hconicians  the  word  zibahy  which  properly  means  a 
blauglitered  victim,  is  applied  even  to  offerings  of  bread 
and  oil.^  That  cereal  offerings  have  but  a  secondary 
])la(U)  in  ritual  is  not  imintelligible  in  connection  with 
tbo  hiHtory  of  the  Semitic  race.  For  all  the  Semites 
win'o  ori^nally  nomadic,  and  the  ritual  of  the  nomad 
Anilm  fuul  Uio  settled  Canaanites  has  so  many  points  in 
oomniou  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  main 
liiuw  of  sacrificial  worship  were  fixed  before  any  part  of 
tlio  Si>nntic  stock  had  learned  agriculture  and  adopted 
coroal  food  as  its  ordinary  diet.  It  must  be  observed, 
howtwor,  that  animal  food-^-or  at  least  the  flesh  of  domestic 
aninialH,  which  are  the  only  class  of  victims  admitted 
an\ong  tho  Somites  as  ordinary  and  regular  sacrifices — 
was  not  a  conimou  article  of  diet  even  among  the 
nomad  Anibs.  The  everyday  food  of  the  nomad  con- 
rUUhI  of  milk,  of  game,  when  he  could  get  it,  and  to  a 
Un\itod  extent  of  dates  and  meal — the  latter  for  the  most 
^Hvrt  Iwing  attainable  only  by  purchase  or  robbery.     Flesh 

iX  Uw  rtWn-otkf*  (A.V.  "flagons  of  wine"),  IIos.  iii.  1,  which  from  the 
Qoi\Uxt  »ppc«r  to  be  connected  with  the  worship  of  tho  Baalim. 

*  CIS.  Ko,  165,  \.  12 ;  167,  1.  9.    In  the  context  IV  can  hardly  mean 

|ami»,  VhiI  muat  U  taken,  u  in  Joah.  ix.  U  W»  of  c^J^  foo<ii  the  oitlinary 

**  ^vUUn  **  of  agdoultWTil  peopleti 


of  domeBtic  animals  was  eaten  only  as  a  luxury  or  in 
times  of  famine.^  If  therefore  the  BoIe  principle  that 
governed  the  choice  of  the  material  of  sacrifices  had  been 
that  they  must  consist  of  hiimfiu  food,  milk  and  not  iiesh 
would  have  had  the  leading  place  in  nomad  ritual,  whereas 
its  real  place  is  exceedingly  subordinate.  To  remove  this 
difficulty  it  may  be  urged  that,  as  sacrifice  is  food  ofJ'ered 
to  the  gods,  it  ought  naturally  to  be  of  the  best  and  most 
luxurious  kind  that  can  be  attained  ;  but  on  this  principle 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  game  should  be  excluded,  for  a 
gazelle  is  not  worse  food  than  an  old  camel.*  The  true 
solution  of  the  matter  lies  in  another  direction.  Among 
the  Hebrews  no  sacrificial  meal  was  provided  for  the 
worsliippers  unless  a  victim  was  sacrificed ;  it  the  oblation 
was  purely  cereal  it  was  wholly  consumed  either  on  the 
altar  or  by  tlie  priests,  in  the  holy  place,  i.e.  by  the 
repi-esentatives  of  the  deity."  In  like  manuer  the  only 
Arabian  meal-offering  about  which  we  have  particulars, 
that  of  the  god  Ocaisir,*  was  laid  before  the  idol  in 
handfuls.  The  poor,  however,  were  allowed  to  partake 
of  it,  being  viewed  no  doubt  as  the  guests  of  the  deity. 

'  See  the  old  naTraCives,  pamim,  and  compare  Doughty,  i.  32G  *7.  The 
st«tement  of  Frankel,  FremdvjOrUr,  p.  81,  tlmt  the  Arabs  lived  maiuly  on 
Deah,  orerlooka  the  ini[>aTtaiit%  of  milk  as  un  article  of  diet  among  all  the 
pastoral  tribes,  and  rauBt  also  bo  taken  with  the  quali  fixation  that  the  II  cah  used 
aa  ordinary  food  waa  that  of  wild  beuats  taken  in  hunting.  On  thiB  point 
the  evidence  is  cloar;  Pliny,  B.  K.  vL  lOl,  "  uomadaa  lacte  et  fedna  came 
iieaci"i  Agstharcbides,  ap.  Diod.  Siv.  iii.  44.  !-,  AmmisnUB,  liv.  4,  6, 
"  uiettu  nmuenis  cam  ferina  est  Inctisque  abunduDB  copla  qua  austentaiitur  " ; 
Nilna,  p.  37.  By  thaaG  oipresa  stotemontB  we  must  interpret  the  vaguer 
Uttarancea  of  Diodomi  (six.  94.  6)  and  Agatburchides  {ap.  I>iod.  iii.  43.  G) 
about  the  ancient  diet  of  the  Nabalfpans;  the  "nourishment  supplied  by 
their  herds  "  waa  mainly  milk.  Certain  Arab  tribes,  liko  the  modem  Sleyb, 
had  no  herds  and  lived  wholly  by  hnnting,  and  these  perhajifl  are  referrad 
to  in  what  Agatbarchides  aaya  of  the  BaniiomcueB,  and  in  the  Syriac  life 
of  Simeon  Stylites  (Assemani,  Hart.  u.  34G),  where,  at  any  ral«,  beard 
tThaivjiUhd  means  game. 
'  *  Cr.  Gen.  iivu.  7.  »  Lav.  ii.  8,  v.  II,  vi.  Ifi  {E.V.  22). 
*  Yttcfit.  «.B.  t  Wdlb.  1 


The  cereal  oSering  therefore  has  Btrictly  the  character  of 
a  tribute  paid  by  the  worshipper  to  hia  god,  as  indeed  is 
expressed  hj  the  name  min/ia,  whereas  when  an  animal 
is  Hticrificed,  the  sacriiicer  and  the  deity  feast  together,  part 
of  the  victim  going  to  each.  The  predominance  assigned  in 
ancient  ritual  to  animal  sacrifice  corresponds  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  type  of  sacrifice  which  is  not  a  mere  payment 
of  tribute  but  an  act  of  social  fellowship  between  the 
deity  and  his  worshippers.  Why  this  social  meal  always 
includes  the  fleah  of  a  victim  will  be  considered  in  a  Bub- 
Boquent  lecture. 

All  sacriticos  laid  U|ton  the  altar  were  taken  by  tin 
ancients  as  being  literally  the  food  of  the  gods.  The 
Homeric  deities  "  feast  nu  hecatombs,"  ^  nay,  particular 
Greek  gods  have  6i)ccial  epithets  designating  them  as  the 
goat-eater,  the  ram-eater,  the  bull-eater,  even  "  the  cannibal," 
with  allusion  to  human  sacrifices,'  Among  the  Hebrewa 
the  conception  that  Jehovah  eate  the  fiesh  of  bulla  and 
drinks  the  blood  of  goata,  against  which  the  anthor  of 
Ps,  1,  protests  so  atrongly,  was  never  eliminated  from 
the  ancient  technical  language  of  the  priestly  ritual,  in 
which  the  sacrifices  are  ciilled  D'n^K  Dn^,  "  the  food  of  the 
deity."  In  its  origin  this  phrase  must  belong  to  the  same 
oirvle  of  idefLS  as  Jotham's  "  wine  which  cheereth  gods  and 
M«ai."  But  in  the  higher  foritu  of  tienthenism  the  crass 
■MMwIism  of  this  couception  was  modified,  in  the  case  of 
tH  i;i|lfrrincr.  by  the  doetrinn  that  man's  food  must  be 
'i<ftiMiwKw^  <v  sublimated  into  fraginut  smoke  before  the 
)(aJk  Mttak*  ot  it  This  obsi^vation  brings  us  to  the 
■,]im)^|  4(  III*  Utiota  which  we  have  noted  in  connection 
^tl^1kte*«  WMt\fic«.  vis.  the  distinction  Imtween  sacrifices 
^ttklA^iW^  **^  Kwth  on  the  sacred  table  before  the 
•'Mil_  imL  ">t*t  <W*M  AWMuned  by  Uri'  upon  the  altar. 


2,  The  table  of  shewbread  has  its  closeet  parallel  in 
the  Uctistemia  of  ancient  heathenism,  when  a  table  laden 
with  meats  was  spread  beside  the  idol.  Such  tables  were 
set  in  the  great  temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon,'  and,  if  any 
weight  is  to  be  given  to  the  apocryphal  story  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon  in  the  Greek  Book  of  Daniel,  it  was  popularly 
believed  that  the  god  actually  consumed  the  meal  provided 
for  him,*  a  superstition  that  might  easily  hold  its  ground 
by  priestly  connivance  where  the  table  was  spread  inside 
a  temple.  A  more  primitive  form  of  the  same  kind  of 
offering  appears  in  Arabia,  where  the  meal-offering  to 
Ocaisir  is  east  by  handfnls  at  the  foot  of  the  idol  mingled 
with  the  hair  of  the  worshipper,*  and  milk  is  pouted  over 
the  sacred  stones.  A  narrative  of  somewhat  apocryphal 
colour,  given  without  reference  to  his  authority  by  Sprenger  * 
has  it  that  in  the  worship  of  'Amm-anas  in  Southern 
Arabia,  whole  hecatombs  were  slaughtered  and  left  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Apart  from  the  exaggeration, 
there  may  be  something  in  this  ;  for  the  idea  that  sacred 
animals  are  the  guests  or  cUents  of  the  god  is  not  alien 
to  Arabian  thought,^  and  to  feed  them  is  an  act  of  religion 

'  Herod,  i.  181,  183  ;  Diod.  Sio.  ii  8.  7. 

'  The  stoTj,  80  for  as  it  hua  a  Iiasia  in  actual  saperstitiun,  is  probably 
dmrn  &<nn  Egyptian  beliera  ;  but  in  such  natters  B^t  and  Babjion  were 
much  alike ;  Horod.  i.  182. 

*  The  aame  thing  probably  appHi^  to  other  Arabian  meal-alTerings.  e.g. 
the  wheat  and  barley  offered  to  Al-Khola^  (Azr&cl,  p.  76).  As  the  dove 
wsa  the  sacred  bird  at  Mecca,  the  epithet  Mofim  al-tair,  "he  who  feeds  tha 
birdi,"  applied  to  the  idol  that  stood  upon  Harwa  (ibid,),  seems  to  point  to 
similar  meal-offerings  rather  than  t<i  BQimal  victims  left  lying  before  the 
god.  The  "idol"  made  of  Anu,  i.t.  a  mass  of  dates  kneaded  up  with 
butter  and  sour  milk,  which  the  B.  HaDifa  ato  up  in  time  oF  famine  (see 
the  Lexx.  i.ti.  Ac\jlj  i  Ibn  Coteiba,  od.  Wiist  p.  299  ;  Biruni,  Chrm.  p.  210), 
probably  belonged  to  the  widespread  eUta  o(  cereal  oeToringa,  ahaped  aa 
mda  idols  and  eatea  sacramentally  (Idebrecht,  Zuf  yaU:$kuade,  p.  436  ; 
ZDMQ.  III.  639). 
L<A.  Moh.  iJi.  4&7. 
See  above,  p.  U2  ajq.,  and  the  god-naroo  Mot'im  al-tair  ii 


io  many  heathen  Bystems,  especially  where,  as  in  ^ypt,' 
the  gods  themselvee  are  totem-deitiefi,  ie.  personificationa 
or  individual  repreaentations  of  the  sacred  cbaiaoter  and 
attributes  which,  in  the  purely  totem  Btage  of  religion, 
weru  ascribed  without  distinction  to  all  animala  of  the 
holy  kind.  Thus  at  Cynopolis  iu  i^pt,  where  dogs  were 
honoured  and  fed  with  sacred  food,  the  local  deity  was  the 
divine  dog  Anubis,  and  similarly  in  Greece,  at  the  sanotuary 
of  the  Wolf  Apollo  (Apollo  Lyciua)  of  Sicyon,  an  old  tradi- 
tion preserved — though  in  a  distorted  form — the  memory  of 
a  time  when  flesh  used  to  be  set  forth  for  the  wolves.*  It 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  something  of  the  aame  sort 
took  place  at  certain  Arabian  shrines,  for  we  have  already 
learned  how  closely  the  gods  were  related  to  the  jinn  and 
the  jinn  to  wild  animals,  and  the  list  of  Arabian  deities 
includes  a  Lion^od  (Yaghiith)  and  a  Vulture-god  (Nasr),' 
to  whose  worship  rites  like  those  described  by  Sprenger 
would  be  altogether  appropriate. 

But  while  it  cannot  be  thought  impossible  that  Baori> 
floial  victims  were  presented  on  holy  ground  and  left  to  be 
dttvoured  by  wild  beasts  as  the  guesta  or  congeners  of  the 
gtNln,  I  confess  that  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  sufficient 
evidctice  that  such  a  practice  had  any  considerable  place 
In  Arabian  ritual.  The  leading  idea  in  the  animal  sacrifices 
(it  tho  IScniites,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  was  not  that  at 
R  ittfb  made  over  to  the  god,  but  of  an  act  of  communioD, 

nut*  liiit  ons  I  alio  KundSni'a  aocoimt  of  the  offeringi  a.%  S^wid,  lupra, 

^  iJT. 

"  HImIw,  i»U.  I.  30  iq.  ip.  812). 

<  ISiiiiitnlM,  II.  9.  1.  The  Utor  rationkliim  which  chsiigBd  th«  Wolf-god  1 
Utu  •  Wt>lf-«l»y«r  ti»To  the  otory  •  corresponding  twist  by  relating  that  thtt  1 
Kwh  WW  iHiUaiiiHl,  undtr  tlio  god's  diiectiona,  with  the  learn  of  a  tree  wboMl 
Inmk  *M  luworvwl  In  tin  tcm|il«,  Uke  the  sacred  erica  at  Byblua.  " 

•  ««•  X'<>u*t)'i  PP'  l""'  ^O"  '  Niilfleko.  ZDU9.  1888.  p.  188. 
hr  III*  Hlwjarila  Vnltiiregwl,  XDMO.  iiii.  600,  and  compare  tha  eagUl 
•UotUnl  ef  llorra,  NlWgha,  W.  7,  Ahlw.  =  wl  7,  D«. 
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in  which  the  god  and  his  worshippers  unite  by  partaking 
together  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a.  sacred  victim.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  caae  of  certain  very  solemn  sacrifices, 
especially  of  piacula,  to  which  class  the  sacrifices  cited  by 
Sprenger  appear  to  belong,  the  victim  sometimes  came  to 
be  regarded  as  so  sacred  that  the  worshippers  did  not 
venture  to  eat  of  it  at  all,  but  that  the  flesh  was  burned 
or  buried  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  a  way  that  secured  it 
from  profanation ;  and  among  the  Arabs,  who  did  not  use 
burning  except  in  the  case  of  human  sacrifices,  we  can 
quite  well  understand  that  one  way  of  disposing  of  holy 
flesh  might  be  to  leave  it  to  be  eaten  by  the  sacred  animals 
of  the  god.  Or  again,  when  a  sacrifice  is  expressly  offered 
as  a  ransom,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hundred  camels  with 
which  'Abd-al-Mottalib  redeemed  his  vow  to  sacrifice  his 
son,  it  is  intelligible  that  the  offerer  reserves  no  part  of 
the  flesh,  but  leaves  it  to  anyone  who  chooses  to  help 
himself ;  ot  even  (according  to  another  reading)  leaves  it 
free  to  man  and  beast.'  On  the  whole,  however,  all  the 
well-authenticated  accounts  of  Arabian  sacrifice  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  oi'iginal  principle,  that  the  worshippers 
must  actually  eat  of  the  sacred  flesh,  was  very  rigorously 
held  to.*  Wellhausen  indeed  is  disposed  to  think  that  the 
practice  of  slaughtering  animals  and  leaving  them  beside 
the  altar  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  was  not  confined 
to  certain  exceptional  cults,  but  prevailed  generally  in  the 
case  of  the  'atdir  (sing,  'ailra)  or  annual  sacrifices  pre- 
sented by  the  Arabs  in  the  month  Hajab,  which  originally 
corresponded  to  the  Hebrew  Passover-month  (Abib,  Nisan).' 

»  B.  Hiah.  (i.  100,  1.  7  ;  Tabari,  i.  1078,  1.  i. 

'  Tha  avidenee  of  NiliiB  is  vefy  imporUnt  in  this  connaction ;  for  th* 
Interval  l>ctwe«ii  his  tima  and  that  oF  the  oldest  native  traditioiiB  is  ecarpcly 
EolBoiBnt  to  allow  for  the  devElopment  of  an  extensive  ^steoi  of  sacrifice 
without  a  sacriflcial  meal ;  ii^ra,  p.  33S. 

"  Of.  Wallhauaen,  ['.  81  97.     To  complel*  the  paralleliam  of  tha  Passover 
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"  It  18  remarkable,"  aaya  Wellhausen,  "  how  often  we  hear 
of  the  'aidir  lying  round  the  altar-idol,  and  eometimes  in 
poetical  comparisons  the  elain  are  said  to  be  left  lying  on 
the  battlefield  hke  'aiaiT."  ^  But  on  the  Arabian  method 
of  Bacrifiee  the  carcases  of  the  victims  naturally  lie  on 
the  grouad,  beside  the  sacred  atone,  till  the  blood,  which  is 
the  god's  portion,  has  drained  into  the  glmi^hab,  or  pit,  at 
its  foot,  and  till  all  the  other  ritual  prescriptions  have 
been  fulfilled.  Thua  at  a  great  feast  when  many  victims 
were  offered  together,  the  scene  would  resemble  a  battle- 
field ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  disgusting 
scene  of  carnage  than  is  still  presented  every  year  at 
Mina  on  the  great  day  of  sacrifice,  when  the  ground  is 
literally  covered  with  innumerable  carcases.  It  ia  not 
therefore  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  'atdtr  at  Bajab 
were  left  to  the  hyaena  and  the  vulture ;  and,  as  the  name 
'ailra  seems  to  be  also  used  in  a  more  general  sense  of 
any  victim  whose  blood  ia  applied  to  the  sacred  stones  at 
the  sanctuary,  it  is  hardly  to  he  thought  that  there  waa 
anything  very  exceptional  in  the  form  of  the  Eajab 
ceremony. 

In  the  higher  forms  of  Semitic  heathenism  offerings  of 
the  shewbread  type  are  not  very  conspicuous ;  in  truth  the 
idea  that  the  gods  actually  consume  the  solid  food  deposited 


with  the  Baj&fa  oOeringa,  Wellhausen  deaidentea  evidence  coimeoting  the 
'aUUr  of  Rajab  with  tho  saerifico  of  firatlings,  Th«  traditionists,  e.g. 
Bokharf,  vi.  207  {at  the  close  of  the  Sit.  at-'acUa),  distingnJHh  between 
firatlingfl  i/ara)  and  Wlra,  but  the  line  of  diBtinetion  it  not  sharp.  The 
lexicons  applj  the  name  /aru',  not  only  to  fiistlinge  sacn&oed  while  their 
flesh  was  ittill  lilie  glue  {LiMn,  x.  120),  but  also  to  the  aacriGGs  of  one  b«ut 
in  a  hundred,  whidi  is  what  the  Bcholiaat  on  ^aritb's  Moait.  69  uadentaiida 
by  the  'allTa.  ConverBeljr  the  Liaan,  vi.  210,  defines  the  'atlra  as  a  first- 
ling {.awicoi  IM  yuntiv)  wliicli  was  encrificed  to  the  gods.  If  we  oould 
accept  this  atatsment  without  reserve,  in  the  general  confusion  of  the  later 
Araba  on  the  aubjeot,  it  woold  EU|iply  what  Wellhmsen  denidorates. 

'  Wellh,  II.  3 16  ;  of.  tie  verses  oiu^d  Md.  pp.  16,  68 ;  and,  for  the  poetiwl 
conijuiHsoQt,  Ibu  Hi4hto,  634.  4  ;  Alcama,  vi.  S,  Soc, 
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at  their  Bhrines  is  too  crude  to  subsist  without  modifica- 
tion beyond  the  savage  state  of  sodetj;  the  ritual  maj 
survive,  but  the  sacrificial  gifts,  which  the  god  is  ewHenHj 
unable  to  dispose  of  himself,  will  come  to  be  the  perquisite 
of  the  priests,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shewbread,  or  of  the 
poor,  as  in  the  meal  sacrifice  to  Ocaisir.  In  such  e»ec 
the  actual  eating  is  done  by  the  guests  <rf  the  destr,  \mi 
the  god  himself  may  still  be  supposed  to  jmiXmiut  of  tvA 
in  a  subtle  and  supersensuons  way.  It  is  interesbzig  to 
note  the  gradations  of  ritual  that  caneejnod  to  thic  sk^ 
fication  of  the  original  idea. 

In  the  more  primitive  fonns  of  Semdk  rdigXK  tfae 
difficulty  of  conceiving  that  the  gods  aetoallT  parsaJK  ol 
food  IB  partly  got  over  by  a  yn^Mchaan  qk  Kt  Tanxai 
oblations ;  for  fluid  substances,  which  snk  in  aad  ^ms^^aet^ 
are  more  easily  believed  to  be  oomnKd  by  tbe;  iscsj  "suok 
obstinate  masses  of  solid  matter. 

The  libaticm,  which  holds  quite  a  m^ifxAarj  fhiK  ':x  Iht 
more  advanced  Semitic  rituals,  acid  k  T^ss^saSkj  a  sum 
accessory  to  a  fire  ofTenDg,  has  great  ynmamau^  aBUoa^  ^ 
Arabs,  to  whom  sacrifices  by  fire  were  pmestiieaulf  lOthwivB 
except,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  is  tbs;  ^aae  <tf  inmaa 
sacrifice.  Its  Qrpical  fann  is  the  fifaiSm  ^  liMt  Ifo 
subtle  vehicle  of  the  life  of  the  atuifcjt :  sid  nuBc  'viodl. 
was  used  in  ritual  both  by  the  kaSuk  aeii  vr  ^  Yig9eax0- 
cians,  is  also  no  doubt  a  very  aneiest  ^fsass^  I^mcmu  2x 
ordinary  Arabian  sacrifiegg  the  bk^  whasl  «h  jmuiirf 
over  the  sacred  stone  was  all  that  fell  to  tLe  ^>?t  pin,  ^ 
whole  flesh  being  consumed  by  the  wonldppwi  awl  tfaor 
guests ;  and  the  eariy  prevaknoe  of  this  Idnd  of  obhtk* 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  word  in  ''to  fourr  wfaidi 
in  Hebrew  means  to  poor  out  a  drink-oSetiiig,  is  in  Anhic 
the  general  term  f<»  an  act  of  wonbip. 

In  the  North  Semitic  ritual  the  mcMfc  nfitaSAe  teitan  H&^ 


LIBATIONS  OF  lect.  vi. 

the  libation,  which  ordinarily  consisted  of  wine,  ia  that  it 
was  not  consumed  by  fire,  even  when  it  went  with  a  fire- 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  poured  the  sacrificial 
over  the  flesh,  but  the  Hebrews  treated  it  like  the 
blood,  pouring  it  out  at  the  base  of  the  altar,'  In  Ecele- 
siasticuB  the  wine  bo  treated  is  even  called  "  the  blood  of 
the  grape,"  *  from  which  one  is  tempted  to  conclude  that 
here  also  blood  is  the  typio^  form  of  libatiou,  and  that 
wine  is  a  surrogate  for  it,  as  fruit-juice  seems  to  have 
been  in  certain  Arabian  ritea*  It  is  true  that  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifice  is  not  called  a  libation  in  Hebrew  ritual, 
and  in  Ps.  xvi.  4  "  drink-oEFeringa  of  blood "  are  spoken 
of  as  something  heathenish.  But  this  proves  that  such 
libations  were  known ;  and  tliat  the  Hebrew  altar  ritual  of 
the  blood  is  essentially  a  drink -ofFeiing  appears  from  Pa. 
L  13,  where  Jehovah  asks,  "Will  I  eat  the  fleah  of  bnUa 
or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  1 "  and  also  from  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1 7,  where  David  pours  out  as  a  drink-offering  the 
water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  refusing  to  drink  "  the 
blood  of  the  men  tliat  fetched  it  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives." 
Putting  all  this  together,  and  noting  also  that  libations 
were  retained  as  a  chief  part  of  ritual  in  the  domestic 
heathenism  of  the  Hebrew  women  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,* 
and  that  private  service  is  often  more  conservative  than 

'  EocluB.  1.  IG  :  Job.  AnU.  iii,  B.  4.  Num.  zr.  7  ia  sometiniaB  cited  u 
proriiig  that  in  older  times  the  wine  was  pouted  OTsr  the  BMrificIal  flesh, 
butneagUDit  tbiBinterpretatioD  Num.  xxriiL  7. 

'  The  tenn  "W  fl'^^w"  oocara  in  the  Tjiian  legend  of  the  invimUon  of 
wine,  Acb.  Tatine,  a.  2,  and  may  possibly  b«  the  trunslalJoD  of  an  old 
PhiEnidan  phrase. 

"  KiTuhip,  p.  2fil  s?.;  Weilh.  p.  121. 

*  Jor.  xix.  1R,  xixii.  20,  iliv.  17,  18,  With  this  warebip  on  the  houso- 
tups,  cf.  what  StraliD,  xvi.  4.  26,  tellii  of  the  daily  offerings  of  lihatiooB  aud 
incense  presanteil  to  the  sun  hy  the  NaihattEans  at  nn  altar  oreeted  on  the 
houec-topo.  The  aacrilictal  act  mnst  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  deity  (cf. 
Kilus,  pp,  SO,  117),  aod  if  the  auu  or  the  quoeoof  hetTenle  worshipped,  a 
place  open  to  the  sky  moet  be  chosen. 
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public  worahip,  we  are  led  to  conclude  (1)  that  the 
libatioa  of  blood  is  a  common  Semitic  practice,  older  than 
firc-Bacriiices,  and  (2)  that  the  libation  of  wine  is  in  Bome 
Bense  an  imitation  of,  and  a  surrogate  for,  the  primitive 
blood-offering. 

Whether  libations  of  water  can  properly  be  reckoned 
among  the  drink-ofl'erings  of  the  Semites  is  very  doubtful 
David's  libation  is  plainly  exceptional,  and  in  the  Levitical 
ritual  offerings  of  water  have  no  placa  In  the  actual 
practice  of  later  Judaism,  however,  water  drawn  from  the 
fountain  of  Siloam,  and  carried  into  the  Temple  amidst  the 
blare  of  trumpets,  was  solemnly  poured  out  upon  the  altar 
on  seven  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.'  According 
to  the  Eabbins,  the  object  of  this  ceremony  was  to  secure 
fertilising  rains  in  the  following  year.  The  explanation 
is  doubtless  correct,  for  it  is  a  common  belief  all  over  the 
world  that  pouring  out  water  is  a  potent  rain  -  charm.' 
This  being  bo,  we  can  well  understand  that  the  rite  derives 
no  countenance  from  the  law ;  in  truth  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  sphere  of  religion  at  all,  but  falls  under  the  cate- 
gory of  sympathetic  magic  in  which  natural  phenomena 
are  thought  to  be  produced  by  imitating  them  on  a  small 
scale.  In  some  forms  of  this  charm  thunder  is  imitated 
as  well  as  rain;^  and  perhaps  the  trumpet-blowing  at  the 
Temple  is  to  be  explained  in  this  way. 

The  closest  parallel  to  the  water-pouring  of  the  Feast 

'  See  Suaa,  iv.  S ;  Lightfoot  on  Jolm  vit.  S7 ;  Roland,  Ant.  Hib.  p. 
418  a;.,  with  tlie  retg.  there  given.  The  water  was  jnurod  iuto  a  special 
diannel  in  the  nlUr. 

'  Kumorous  oxnmpleg  are  givnn  1)y  Fraier,  Golden  Bough,  i.  13  tqq.,  to 
which  1  ma;  add  the  annual  "irator-poumig"  at  Ispahin  (Birunf,  Ohrim. 
p.  328  sqq.;  CazwinI,  i.  84). 

'  FrsMT,  Mi  supra ;  a  very  ciirioua  Arahian  rain-charni,  where  cattle  (or 
perhaps  antelopea]  aro  dnven  into  the  man n tains  with  Tirebrands  attoi'lied  In 
tlieir  tails,  neems  to  be  an  imitation  of  lightnins-  See  Wellhauoen,  p.  Ibl ; 
Liain,  T.  HO ;  R^ghib,  i.  ii. 
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of  l^bernaolee  ia  found  Id  the  rite  of  HierapoUs,  described 
by  Lociau.'  Twice  a  year  a  great  concourse  of  worshippers 
■ssembled  at  the  Templo  bearing  water  from  "  the  sea " 
(t,e.  the  Euphrates  -),  which  was  poured  out  in  the  Temple 
and  flowed  away  into  a  cleft  which,  according  to  tradition, 
absorbed  the  waters  of  Deucalion's  Hood,  and  so  gave  occa- 
Bion  to  the  erection  of  a  sanctuary,  with  commemorative 
services  on  the  spot.^ 

Id  Hebrew  ritual  oil  is  not  a  libation,  but  when  used 
in  sacrifice  serves  to  moisten  and  enrich  a  cereal  offering. 
The  ancient  custom  of  pouring  oil  on  sacred  stenes  •  was 
presumably  maintained  at  Bethel  according  to  the  precedent 
set  by  Jacob ;  and  even  in  the  fourth  Christian  century  the 
Bordeaux  pilgrim  speaks  of  the  "  lapis  pertuaus "  at  Jeru- 
salem "  ad  quem  ueniunt  lud^ei  singulis  annis  et  ungunt 
eum  " ;  but,  as  oil  by  itself  was  not  an  article  of  food,  the 
natural  analogy  to  this  act  of  ritual  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
application  of  unguents  to  the  hair  and  skin.  The  use  of 
ungueuta  was  a  luxury  proper  te  feasts  and  gala  days,  when 
men  wore  their  best  clothes  and  made  merry ;  and  from 
Pb.  xIv.  8  (E.T.  7)  compared  with  Isa.  bd  3,  we  may  con- 


e  b  alluded 


i  the  Euphrates  n 


by  Helito  In 
the  eea" ;  Philo- 


'tka  Syria,  i  IS.  et.i  iS.     '. 
Cnntan,  Spic.  Sj/t.  p.  SG. 

*  To  ttie  dwellers  in  Mesopotai 
■tratus,  Ttfa  ApoUonii,  i.  20. 

'  Ths  ritusl  of  ponring  water  into  the  oleft  hai  its  parallal  in  the  modani 
practice  at  the  roaotaia  of  water  before  tLe  gates  of  Tf  re,  when  in  September 
the  water  beoomea  red  and  troablod,  and  tbo  nattrea  gather  for  a  great  feaet 
and  restore  its  limpidity  by  paoring  a  pili'ber  of  sea-waler  into  the  source 
(Volney,  itat  poL  ds  la  S'jrie,  chap.  Tiii. ;  Hariti,  ii.  266).  Here  the 
corcmony  taltcs  plaeo  at  the  end  of  the  dry  seaaon  when  the  water  is  low, 
and  may  tbenfore  be  compared  with  the  legend  that  Mohammed  made 
the  erapty  well  of  Hodaibiya  to  overflow  by  canning  it  to  1>e  stirred  with 
one  of  his  arrows  after  a  piti^her  of  water  had  bcoti  poured  into  it  (JfoA. 
in  Mtd.  p.  S47).  Aj  a  mle  the  pouring  out  of  water  in  early  inperstition 
ia,  aa  wahavo  already  seen,  a  niin-chann,  and  possibly  the  rite  of  Hierapoll* 
«a«  really  detigned  to  procure  ratn,  but  only  ~ 

•QoB,  uTiii.  18,  iiiv.  H. 
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elude  that  the  aQoicting  oC  kings  at  Iheir  coronation  is  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  investing  them  in  the  festal  dress  and 
ornaments  appropriate  to  their  dignity  on  that  joyous  day 
(cf.  Cant,  iii  11).  To  anoint  the  head  of  a  guest  was  a 
hospitable  act  and  a  sign  of  honour ;  it  was  the  completion 
of  the  toilet  appropriate  to  a  feast.  Thus  the  sacred  stone 
or  rude  idol  described  by  Fausaniaa  (x.  24.  6)  had  oil  poured 
on  it  daily,  and  was  crowned  with  wool  at  every  feast 
We  have  seen  that  the  Semites  on  festal  occasions  dressed 
np  their  sacred  poles,  and  they  did  the  same  with  their 
idols.^  With  all  this  the  ritual  of  anointing  goes  quite 
nstoraUy ;  thus  at  Medina  in  the  last  days  of  heathenism 
we  find  a  man  washing  his  domestic  idol,  which  had  been 
defiled  by  Moslems,  and  then  anointing  it.*  But  apart 
from  this,  the  very  act  of  applying  ointment  to  the  sacred 
ejTnbol  had  a  religious  significance.  The  Hebrew  word 
meaning  to  anoint  (masJuih)  means  properly  to  wipe  or 
stroke  with  the  hand,  which  was  used  to  spread  the  unguent 
over  the  skin.  Thus  the  anointing  of  the  sacred  symbol 
is  associated  with  the  simpler  form  of  homage  common  in 
Arabia,  in  whieli  the  hand  was  passed  over  the  idol 
{tamassoli).  In  the  oath  described  by  Ibn  Hiaham,  p.  85, 
the  parties  dip  their  liands  in  unguent  and  then  wipe  them 
on  the  Caaba.  The  ultimate  source  of  the  use  of  unguents 
in  religion  will  be  discussed  by  and  by  in  connection  with 
animal  sacrifice. 

The  sacrificial  use  of  blood,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
is  connected  with  a  series  of  very  important  ritual  ideas, 
turning  on  the  conception  that  the  blood  is  a  special  seat  of 
the  life.  But  primarily,  when  the  blood  is  oflered  at  the 
altar,  it  is  conceived  to  be  drunk  by  the  deity.  Apart  from 
Pb.  1.  13  the  direct  evidence  for  this  is  somewhat  scanty, 
so  far  as  the  Semites  are  concerned ;  the  authority  usually 
EaA.  ivi.  IB,  *  Ibn  HUboai,  p.  SOS. 


appealed  to  is  Maimonides,  who  atates  tlmt  the  Sabians 
looked  on  blood  as  the  uourishment  of  the  goda.  So  late 
a  witneaa  would  have  little  value  if  he  stood  alone,  but 
the  expression  in  the  Psalm  cannot  be  mere  rhetoric,  and 
the  same  belief  appears  among  early  nations  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe.'  Nor  does  this  oblation  form  an  exception 
to  the  rule  that  the  offerings  of  the  gods  consist  of  human 
food,  for  many  savages  drink  fresh  blood  by  way  of 
nourishment,  and  esteem  it  a  special  delicacy,' 

Among  the  Arabs,  down  to  the  age  of  Mohammed,  blood 
drawn  from  the  veins  of  a  living  camel  was  eaten — in 
a  kind  of  blood  pudding — in  seasons  of  hunger,  and 
perhaps  also  at  other  times.*  We  shall  find,  however,  ae 
we  proceed,  that  sacrificial  blood,  which  contained  the  life, 
gradually  came  to  be  considered  as  something  too  sacred 
to  be  eaten,  and  that  in  most  sacrifices  it  was  entirely 
made  over  to  the  god  at  the  altar.  As  all  slaughter  of 
domestic  animals  for  food  was  originally  sacrilicial  among 
the  Arabs  as  well  as  among  the  Hebrews,  this  carried  with 
it  the  disuse  of  blood  as  an  article  of  ordinary  food;  and 


'  Sec  Tyior,  FrimUh-e  Ctdtart,  ii.  US.  Tho  storj  told  by  Yfiofit,  iL  88^ 
or  tha  demon  at  th«  temple  of  Biitn  to  whom  bowls  of  g»cri6Gial  blood  war) 
presauted,  of  which  he  partook,  seems  to  hare  a  Jewish  origin.  According 
to  ODD  version  this  demon  hod  the  form  of  a  black  dog  (of.  B.  Hiib.  p.  18, 
13). 

'  See,  for  Amflrioa,  Bancroft,  Nativt  Saeu,  i.  66,  492,  ii.  S4i.  In  Africa 
freah  blood  ia  held  ca  a  dointf  bj  all  the  negroes  of  the  White  Kile  tUanio, 
Rii»e,  p.  79) ;  it  is  largely  dnmh  by  Uosai  warriors  (ThomsoD,  p.  430) ;  and 
also  by  the  Oallas,  as  vuioua  travellers  attoat.  Among  the  Hottentote  tho 
pure  blood  of  beuLi  is  forbidden  to  women  but  not  to  men  ;  Kolbon,  Stat» 
of  tin  Cape.  L  EOfi,  of.  203.  In  the  tost  cue  we  aeo  that  tho  blood  is  satavd 
food.  For  blood -drinking  among  the  Tartars,  see  Tule'fl  Mareo  Palo,  i,  2Si, 
and  the  <iditor's  uote.  Where  mineral  asit  U  not  nsed  for  food,  the  drinkingt^ 
blood  siip[)Iie8,  an  Thomson  roiiiarka,  an  important  (.'unatituent  to  the  lyitam. 

>  Haidoiii,  ii.  1 16  -.  n^im/iia,  p.  645,  la^t  vei'se.  From  Jgh.  xvi  107.  20, 
one  ii  led  to  doubt  whether  the  practice  was  oonfmid  to  teuons  of  famin*. 
or  whether  this  kind  of  food  was  used  more  regularly,  as  was  done,  on  the 
other  side  of  tho  Bed  Sea,  by  the  Troglodytes  (Agatharcliides  in  Fr.  Omq. 
Or.  i.  1GS)>    Bee  Airther  theXcne.  i.w./afada,  'UhU,  bajja,  mtuawinad. 


even  when  slaughter  ceaeed  to  involve  a  formal  sacrifice, 
it  waa  still  thought  necessary  to  slay  the  victim  in 
the  name  of  a,  god  and  pour  the  blood  on  the  ground,' 
Among  the  Hebrews  this  practice  soon  gave  rise  to  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  blood-eating;  among  the  Arabs 
the  rule  was  made  absolute  only  by  Mohammed's 
legislation.* 

The  idea  that  the  gods  partake  only  of  the  liquid  parts 
of  the  sacrifice  appears,  as  has  been  already  said,  to  indicate 
a  modification  of  the  most  crassly  materialistic  conception 
of  the  divine  nature.  The  direction  which  this  modifica- 
tion took  may,  I  think,  be  judged  of  by  comparing  the 
sacrifices  of  the  gods  with  the  oblations  offered  to  the 
dead.  In  the  famous  viievia  of  the  Odyssey  ^  the  ghosts 
drink  greedily  of  the  sacrificial  blood,  and  libations  of 
gore  form  a  special  feature  in  Greek  olTerings  to  heroes, 
Among  the  Arabs,  too,  the  dead  are  thirsty  rather  than 
hungry ;  water  and  wine  are  poured  upon  their  graves.* 
Thirst  is  a  subtler  appetite  than  hunger,  and  therefore 
more  appropriate  to  the  disembodied  shades,  just  as  it  is 
from  thirst  rather  than  from  hunger  that  the  Hebrews 
and  many  other  nations  borrow  metaphora  for  spiritual 
longings  and  intellectual  desires.  Thus  the  idea  that  the 
gods  drink,  but  do  not  eat,  seems  to  mark  the  feeling  that 
they  must  be  thought  of  as  having  a  less  solid  material 
nature  than  men. 


'  Wellb.  p.  114.  In  an  Arab  cncanipmont  slaves  sleep  bcBitle  "theblocxl 
and  the  dnog"  (^gh.  viiL  74.  29) ;  cf.  1  Sam.  ii,  8. 

'  Whether  the  lilood  of  game  waa  prohibitcil  to  tha  Hebrews  before  the 
law  of  Lev.  ivii.  13  is  net  quilo  clear ;  Dent.  xii.  16  is  ambiguous.  In 
Isluni  as  in  Judaiitm  the  prohibition  of  blood-eadiig  and  the  rule  that  carrion 
must  not  be  eaton  go  together  (Lev.  xvii.  15  ;  B.  Hish.  p.  20fl,  1.  7). 

■  Bk.  iL ;  cf.  Pindar,  01.  i.  90,  where  the  word  »>>■».;;«  is  explained 
by  Ucsjchias  aa  tb  hmyirtukrm  tv<  uri^x'^''*"  1  Fauaan.  T.  13,12;  Piut., 
AritUda,  21. 

WellhauscD,  p.  161. 


A  farther  step  in  the  same  direction  is  associated  with 
tlie  introduction  of  fire  sacrifices ;  for,  though  there  are 
valid  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  practice  of  burning 
the  flesh  or  fat  of  victims  originated  in  a  different  line 
of  thought  (as  we  shall  by  and  by  see),  the  fire  ritual 
readily  lent  itaelf  to  the  idea  that  the  burnt  flesh  is  simply 
a  food-offering  etherealiaed  into  fri^rant  smoke,  and  that 
the  gods  regale  themselves  on  the  odour  instead  of  the 
substance  of  the  sacrifice.  Here  again  the  analogy  of  gifts 
to  the  dead  helps  us  to  comprehend  the  point  of  view; 
among  the  Greeks  of  the  seventh  century  b.g  it  was,  as 
we  learn  from  the  story  of  Periander  and  Melissa,  a  new 
idea  that  the  dead  could  make  no  use  of  the  gifts  buried 
with  them,  unless  they  were  ether ealieed  by  fire.^  A 
similar  notion  seems  to  have  attached  itself  to  the  custom 
of  sacrifice  by  fire,  combined  probably  at  an  early  date 
with  the  idea  that  the  gods,  as  ethereal  beings,  lived  in  the 
upper  air,  towards  which  the  sacrificial  smoke  ascended  in 
savoury  clouds.  Thus  the  prevalence  among  the  settled 
Semites  of  fire  sacrifices,  which  were  interpreted  as  offer- 
ings of  fragrant  smoke,  marks  the  firm  establishment  of  a 
conception  of  the  divine  nature  which,  though  not  purely 
spiritual,  is  at  lea^t  stripped  of  the  ci'assest  aspects  of 
materialism. 

3.  The  distinction  between  sacrifices  which  are  wholly 
made  over  to  the  god  and  sacrifices  of  which  the  god  and 
the  worshipper  partake  together  requires  careful  handling. 
In  the  later  form  of  Hebrew  ritual  laid  down  in  the 
Levitical  law,  the  distinction  is  clearly  marked.  To  the 
former  class  belong  all  cereal  oblations  (Heb.  minka;  AV. 
"  offering  "  or  "  meat-offering  "),  which  so  far  as  they  are  not 
burned  on  the  altar  are  assigned  to  the  priests,  and  among 

'  Hvrodntiu,  v.  62  ;  of.  Jotnoea  Ljdiu,  Ifau,  iiL  S7,  where  the  ol^Bot  of 
burning  the  dead  ii  laid  to  be  to  etlierealiM  tba  body  kloug  with  the  wnU. 
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animal  sacrifices  the  siD-offering  and  the  burnt-offering  op 

holocaust.  Most  sin-ofTeringe  were  not  holocauBte,  but  the 
part  of  the  flesh  that  waa  not  burned  fell  to  the  priests. 
To  the  latter  class,  again,  belong  the  xbahlm  or  shflamJm 
(sing,  z^bah,  sMem,  Amos  v.  22),  that  is,  all  the  ordinary 
festal  sacrifices,  vows  and  freewill  otferiuge,  of  which  the 
share  of  the  deity  was  the  blood  and  the  fat  of  the 
intestines,  the  rest  of  the  carcase  (subject  to  the  payment 
of  certain  dues  to  the  officiating  priest)  being  left  to  the 
worshipper  to  form  a  social  feast.^  In  judging  of  the 
original  scope  and  meaning  of  these  two  classes  of  sacrifice, 
it  will  be  convenient,  in  the  first  instance,  to  confine  our 
attention  to  the  sinipleat  and  most  common  forms  of 
oBering.  In  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
atill  more  after  the  Exile,  piacular  sacrifices  and  holocausts 
acquired  a  prominence  which  they  did  not  possess  in 
ancient  times.  The  old  history  knows  nothing  of  the 
Levitical  sin-offering;  the  atoning  function  of  sacrifice  is 
not  confined  to  a  particular  class  of  oblation,  but  belongs  to 

'  In  the  Engliab  Bible  teba^lm  ia  rendered  "sacriSoes,"  and  iktiamiin 
"peMe-offerings."  Tho  latter  wudering  is  not  pUiwiblo,  ond  the  term 
thelamim  con  hordl;  be  aei>&riUd  from  tlie  verb  thiltrm,  to  pa;  or  discharge, 
i.g.  a  vow.  ZibaK  is  the  more  general  word,  including  (like  the  Arabic 
dM^,)  >U  animals  Hlaiu  Tor  food,  agreeably  with  the  fact  that  in  old  time*  all 
slanghter  was  sacriGoial.  In  later  times,  vliOD  elanghter  and  sacriflca  were 
no  longer  identical,  tlhoh,  waa  not  prooiw  enough  to  be  used  aa  a  technical 
tera  of  ritual,  and  so  tbe  tei-ni  tluiatnim  came  to  be  more  Urgtly  used  thao 
in  the  earlier  literatare. 

On  the  sacrificial  lists  of  the  CartiiaginUna  the  terms  corregpaBdlng  to 
n^  and  ror  seem  to  be  fe  and  nimt-  The  forraar  U  the  old  Hebrew  y^2 
(Dent,  xxdii.  10 ;  1  Sam.  vii  9),  the  latter  iit  etymological  ly  quite  obscure. 
In  the  Carthaginian  burnt  -  sacHGca  a  uertain  weight  of  the  flesh  was 
apparently  not  connimed  on  the  altar,  but  given  to  the  priests  {CIS.  ISG), 
a*  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  ain-oifering,  which  was  probably  a  modification 
of  the  holocaust.  The  ^2  t^,  which  appears  along  with  ^3  and  nSTS 
in  CIS.  16S  [but  not  in  CIS.  167),  is  hardly  a  third  co-ordiuaCe  Bpei:ioij  of 
•acri&ca.  The  editors  of  the  Carpm  regard  it  as  a  varietj  of  the  holocaust 
(Aoj.  «u«Aanflicvni),  which  is  not  cosily  rorenciled  with  their  own  restitution 
of  L  11  or  with  the  Hebrew  sense  of  D^tP.  Perhaps  it  is  aa  ordinal^  sacrifice 
aeoompanying  a  hotocaiut. 
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eill  flacrifices.'  The  holocaust,  again,  although  ancient,  le 
not  in  ancient  timea  a  common  form  of  sacrifice,  and  unless 
on  very  exceptional  occaaiona  occurs  only  in  great  public 
feasts  and  in  aBsociation  with  zehahim.  The  distreeaful 
times  that  preceded  th(i  end  of  Hebrew  independence  drove 
men  to  seek  exceptional  religious  means  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  a  deity  who  seemed  to  have  turned  his  back  on 
his  people.  Piacular  rites  and  costly  holocausts  became, 
therefore,  more  uBual,  and  after  the  abolition  of  the  local 
high  places  this  new  importance  was  still  fui'ther  accentu- 
ated by  contrast  with  the  decline  of  the  more  common 
forme  of  saeriSce.  When  each  local  community  had  its 
own  high  place,  it  was  the  rule  that  every  animal  slain  for 
food  should  be  presented  at  the  altar,  and  every  meal  at 
which  fiesh  was  served  bad  the  character  of  a  sacrificial 
feast*  As  men  ordinarily  lived  on  bread  fruit  and  milk, 
and  ate  flesh  only  on  feast  days  and  holidays,  this  rule  was 
easily  observed  as  long  as  the  local  sanctuaries  stood. 
But  when  there  was  no  altar  left  except  at  Jerusalem,  the 
identity  of  slaughter  and  sacrifice  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained, and  accordingly  the  law  of  Deuteronomy  allows 
men  to  slay  and  eat  domestic  animals  everywhere,  provided 
only  that  the  blood — the  ancient  share  of  the  god — is 
poured  out  upon  the  ground.*  When  this  new  rule  came 
into  force  men  ceased  to  feel  that  the  eating  of  flesh  was 
essentially  a  sacred  act,  and  though  strictly  religious  meals 
were  still  maintained  at  Jerusalem  on  the  great  feast  days, 
the  sacrificial  meal  necessarily  lost  much  of  its  old  signifi- 

■  To  xAo^  and  minha,  1  Sam.  iii.  14,  xxvL  IB,  ud  atill  more  to  tin 
holoc&UBt,  Mic,  TI,  S,  7. 

•  Hos.  u.  4. 

■  Dent.  zii.  15,  16  ;  cf.  Lev.  zru.  10  a;,     The  bt  of  tb«  intestinM  wm 
■lao  tiom  ancient  times  reswved  for  the  deity  (1  Sam.  iL  IS),  ftnd  thercfoN   ' 
it  also  was  forbiddan  food  (Ler.  iii.  17).     The  prohibition  did  not  extend  bo 
the  fat  ilistribnCed  tbrougU  othor  parts  of  the  body, 
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cance,  aod  the  holocaust  seemed  to  have  •  mom  pardy 
sacred  character  than  the  zdbah,  in  which  nun  aie  and 
drank  just  ae  they  might  do  at  home. 

But  in  ancient  times  the  prepondertnoe  wm  dl  the 
other  way,  and  the  ziha^  was  not  tmij  much  mne  freqseM 
than  the  holocaust,  hut  much  more  tntiniKtelj  booud  Bp 
with  the  prevailing  religious  ideas  aod  T^altngn  ot  tbe 
Hebrews.  On  this  point  the  evideoce  of  the  older  litera- 
ture is  decisive ;  z^bah  and  viinha,  aacrificee  slain  to  prorido 
a  rel^ouB  feast,  and  ratable  obUtiooa  presented  at  the 
altar,  make  up  the  sum  of  the  ordinary  rehgiooi  ptaeticea 
of  the  older  Hebrews,  and  we  muBt  try  to  ondenUBd  tfa«M 
ordinary  rites  before  we  attack  the  harder  problem  of 
exceptional  forms  of  sacrifice. 

M^ow,  if  we  put  aside  the  piaeula  and  whole  burnt- 
offenngs,  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  Levicical  ritnal, 
the  distinctton  between  oblations  in  which  the  worshipper 
shared,  and  oblations  which  were  wholly  given  over  to  the 
deity  to  be  consumed  oa  the  altar  or  by  the  priests,  corre- 
sponds to  the  distinction  between  animal  and  vegetable 
offerings.  The  animal  victim  was  presented  at  the  altar 
and  devoted  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  hut  the  greater 
part  of  the  flesh  was  returned  to  the  worshipper,  to  he 
eaten  by  him  under  special  rules.  It  could  be  eaten  only 
by  pe.-Bons  ceremonially  clean,  i.e.  fit  to  approach  the 
deity  ;  and  if  the  food  was  not  consumed  on  the  same  day, 
or  in  certain  cases  within  two  days,  the  remainder  had  to 
be  burned.^  The  plain  meaning  of  these  rules  is  that  the 
flesh  is  not  common  but  holy,°  and  that  the  act  of  eating 
it  is  a  part  of  the  service,  which  is  to  be  completed  before 
men  break  up  from  the  sanctuary.'  The  t^h,  therefore,  is 
'  Ley.  vii.  16  iqj.,  lil.  9,  xiii,  80. 
'  H«g.  ii.  12  ;  cf.  Jer.  xL  15,  LXX. 
Tlie  old  BacriGcial  feasta  occupj'  but  >  Bin((lu  'liiy  (1  Smii.  ii.),  oi  nl  iiiniil 
tiro  d&p  U  Sua.  u.  27], 
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not  a  mere  attenuated  oQering,  la  which  man  grudges  to 
give  up  the  whole  victim  to  his  God.  On  the  contrary,  the 
central  eignilicauce  of  the  rite  lies  in  the  act  of  communioQ 
between  God  and  man,  when  the  worshipper  is  admitted  to 
eat  of  the  same  holy  flesh  of  which  a  part  ia  laid  upon  the 
altar  as  "  the  food  of  the  deity."  But  with  the  minka 
nothing  of  this  kind  occurs ;  the  whole  consecrated  offering 
is  retained  by  the  deity,  and  the  worshipper's  part  in  the 
service  is  completed  as  soon  as  he  has  made  over  his  gift. 
In  short,  while  the  z^ah  turns  on  an  act  of  communion 
between  the  deity  and  his  worshippers,  the  minha  (as  its 
name  denotes)  is  simply  a  tribute, 

I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  distinction  so 
clearly  laid  down  in  the  Levitical  law  was  observed  before 
the  Exile  in  all  cases  of  cereal  sacrifices.  Probably  it  was 
not,  for  in  moat  ancient  religions  we  find  that  cereal 
offerings  come  to  be  accepted  in  certain  eases  as  sub- 
stitutes for  animal  sacriflces,  and  that  in  this  way  the 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  offering  gradually  gets 
to  be  obliterated.'  But  in  such  matters  great  weight  is  to 
be  attached  to  priestly  tradition,  such  as  underlies  the 
Levitical  ritual  The  priests  were  not  likely  to  invent  a 
distinction  of  the  kind  which  has  been  described,  and  in 
point  of  fact  there  is  good  evidence  that  they  did  not 
invent  it.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  ancient  times 
the  ordinary  source  of  the  minha  was  the  offering  of  first- 
frnits — this  is,  of  a  small  but  choice  portion  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  grotmd,  which  in  fact  is  the  only  cereal 
oblation  prescribed  in  the  oldest  laws.*  80  far  as  can  be 
seen,  the  first-fruits  were  always  a  tribute  wholly  made 
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'  So  at  Rome  modeli  h 

e  tiling  took  place  at  AthoDS : 


ti  ofteii  took  the  place  of  u 


:  ^vi  and  Ifiitft 


Ml ;  cf.  Thuojd.  i.  ISA  and  kAuI.     At  Carthage  we  have  found  the  nuua 
tibah  applied  to  vegetable  offeringl. 
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oyer  to  the  deity  at  the  sanctuary.  They  were  btoogbt  by 
the  peasant  in  a  basket  and  deposited  at  the  altar,*  and  so 
tar  as  they  were  not  actually  bamed  on  the  altar,  they 
were  aasigned  to  the  priests  * — not  to  the  mioistrant  aa  a 
reward  for  hia  aervice,  but  to  the  prieste  as  a  body,  as  the 
household  o(  the  sanctuary.^ 

Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  many  other  agricultural 
peoples,  the  ofTeriiig  of  first-tmita  waa  connected  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  not  lawful  or  safe  to  eat  of  the  new  tniit 
until  the  god  has  received  his  due*  The  offering  makes 
the  whole  crop  lawful  food,  but  it  does  not  make  it  holy 
food ;  nothing  is  conaecrated  except  the  small  portion 
offered  at  the  altar,  and  of  the  remaining  store  clean 
persons  and  unclean  eat  alike  throughout  the  year.  This, 
therefore,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  consecration 
of  animal  sacrifices,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  whole  flesh 
is  holy,  and  only  those  who  are  clean  can  eat  of  it,* 

In  old  Israel  all  slaughter  was  sacrifice,"  and  a  man 
could  never  eat  beef  or  mutton  except  as  a  religious  act, 
but  cereal  food  had  no  such  sacred  associations ;  as  soon 
as  God  had  received  His  due  of  first-fruits,  the  whole 
domestic  store  was  common.  The  difference  between 
cereal  and  animal  food  was  therefore  deeply  marked,  and 
though  bread  waa  of  course  brought  to  the  sanctuary  to  bo 

<  Deat.  x.xvi.  I  tgj, 

'  Lev.  iiiii.  IT  ;  DcuL  xriii.  4.  For  the  purposs  of  thu  argnment  it  is 
not  neoeuu;  to  advert  to  tho  distinction  nuTogniaed  by  poat. Biblical 
tradition  botweea  r&iAfM  uid  bitkirim,  on  which  ne  Wellli.,  ProUgonKtia, 
Srtl  «d,,  p,  161  Ji;. 

'  This  follows  from  2  Kbgi  iiiii.  9.  The  tribute  wm  sometimeH  paid  to 
A  man  of  God  (2  Eioga  iv,  12),  which  \i  another  way  of  making  it  oTsr  to 
the  dcitj.  In  the  Levitical  law  aUo  the  ratnha  belongs  to  the  priests  »a  s 
whole  (Lev.  vii.  10).  This  is  an  important  point.  What  the  ministrant 
receirea  u  a  fee  ooine*  ^m  the  wotabipper,  what  the  priests  «s  «  whole 
rooeire  is  given  them  bj  the  deitj. 

«  Lev.  riiii.  11  j  ct.  Pliny,  ff.  N.  xviiL  8. 

'  Hoa.  ii.  4  refers  only  to  animal  food. 

*  The  same  thing  ii  true  of  Old  Arabia;  WelUi.  p.  114. 
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h  villi  tlM  wrba^lm,  it  had  not  and  could  not  have  Uio 
ft  n^iflKvus  meaning  as  the  holy  flesh.  It  appears  from 
» tv,  4  that  it  was  the  custom  in  northern  Israel  to 
'lur  «  portion  of  the  worsliipper's  provision  of  ordinary 
Wx'«ntHl  bread  on  the  altar  with  the  sacrificial  flesh,  and 
Ikia  i^udtoui  was  natural  enough  ;  for  why  should  not  the 
<AiM(yV  rfiiiro  of  the  sacrificial  meal  have  the  same  cereal 
HCOoiDiiimimunts  as  man's  share?  But  there  is  no  indica- 
liiui  thiit  tltis  oblation  consecrated  the  part  of  the  bread 
letMiiiiHl  by  the  worshipper  and  made  it  holy  bread.  The 
only  holy  bread  of  which  we  read  is  such  as  belonged  to 
Iho  piio»l8,  not  to  the  offerer,'  In  Lev.  vii  14,  Num.  vi 
18,  tlio  Ciike  of  common  bread  is  given  to  the  priest 
Inatoud  of  being  laid  on  the  altar,  but  it  is  carefully 
difitinguished  from  the  minka.  In  old  times  the  prieeta 
had  no  altar  dues  of  thb  kind.  They  had  only  the  first- 
fruitB  niid  a  claim  to  a  piece  of  the  sacrificial  flesh,*  from 
vhich  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  custom  of  offering 
bread  with  the  z^bah  was  not  primitive.  Indeed  Amos 
HoniB  to  mention  it  with  some  surprise  as  a  thing  not 
familiar  to  Judaean  practice.  At  all  events  no  sacrificial 
meal  could  consist  of  bread  alone.  All  through  the  old 
hblory  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  religious  feast 
nttouwtarily  implies  a  victim  slain.' 

<  1  Bun.  ul.  «.  *  Deut.  iviii.  3,  4 ;  1  Sun.  iL  13  «7(7. 

*  Wliat  hM  boon  Mid  above  of  tlie  contrast  between  cerenl  sncrifidal  gift*    ' 

tnd  iJii  warUlEiKl  fmst  seoniH  to  me  to  bold  good  slao  for  Greece  and  Rome, 

with  laiiia  niodidution  in  tliD  caae  of  domeaLio  meals,  which  among  th« 

iMoiten  bad  no  TollKlaus  character,  but  at  Borne  vers  consecrated  by  ■ 

I  Mrtlon  baing  olTarad  to  the  housebold  goda.    This,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 

I  Vltb  publle  rnligioHi  in  w)iich  (he  law  holda  good  that  there  is  do  aaored  Icaat 

trtthout  •  vidtiui,  and  tbat  consecrated  apardta  are  wboUj  given  over  to 

tha  aaiiotuarr.     The  same  thbg  holds  good  for  man;  other  peoples,  and 

■Mma,  ao  (kr  M  my  reading  goes,  t<i  be  the  general  role.     But  there  sm 

•looptiims.     Hy  (Hand  Ur.  J.  Q.   Knuer,  to  whoso  wide  reading  I  never 

lipiwal  without  pnillt,  rofon  me  to  Wilhen's  Al/otren  ran  tut  tiland  Seroa, 

tv  Id,  when  a  Inia  enuitfli'ial  fuant  is  made  of  the  Hnit-rniita  of  riuo.     Tbia 
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The  distinction  which  we  are  thus  led  to  draw  between 
the  cereal  oblation,  in  which  the  dominant  idea  is  that  of 
a  tribute  paid  to  the  god,  and  animal  sacrifices,  which  are 
essentially  acts  of  communion  between  the  god  and  his 
worshippers,  deserves  to  be  followed  out  in  more  detaiL 
But  this  task  must  be  reserved  for  another  lecture. 

is  called  " eatiog  the  soul  of  the  rice,"  so  that  the  rice  is  viewed  as  a  liying 
creatare.  In  saoh  a  case  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  the  rice  may 
be  T^;arded  as  really  an  animate  victim.  Agricultural  religions  seem  often 
to  hare  borrowed  ideas  from  the  older  cults  of  pastoral  times. 
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ia  correct,  we  can  Bay  more  than  this ;  we  can  affirm  that 
the  idea  of  the  sacrificial  meal  as  an  act  of  communion  ia 
older  than  sacrifice  in  the  sense  of  tribute,  and  that  the 
latter  notion  grew  up  with  the  development  of  agricultural 
life  and  the  conception  of  the  deity  aa  Baal  of  the  land. 
Among  the  nomadic  Arabs  the  Idea  of  sacrificial  tribute 
has  little  or  no  place ;  all  sacritices  are  free-will  offerings, 
and  except  in  some  rare  forma  of  piaculor  oblation — 
particularly  human  sacrifice — and  perhaps  in  some  very 
simple  offerings  such  as  the  libation  of  milk,  the  object 
of  the  sacriiice  is  to  provide  the  material  for  an  act  of 
sacrificial  communion  with  the  god.' 

In  most  ancient  nations  the  idea  of  sacrificial  tribute  is 
most  clearly  marked  in  the  institution  of  the  sacred  tithe, 
which  was  paid  to  the  gods  from  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
and  sometimes  also  from  other  sources  of  revenue.*  In 
antiquity  tithe  and  tribute  are  practically  identical,  nor  is 
the  name  of  tithe  strictly  limited  to  tributes  of  one-tenth, 
the  term  being  used  to  cover  any  impost  paid  in  kind 
upon  a  fixed  scale.  Such  taxes  play  a  great  part  in  the 
reveones  of  Eastern  sovereigns,  and  have  done  so  from  a 
very  early  date.  The  Babylonian  kings  drew  a  tithe  from 
imports,'  and  the  tithe  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil  bad  the 
first  place  among  the  revenues  of  the  Persian  satraps.* 
The  Hebrew  kings  in  like  manner  took  tithes  of  their 
subjects,  and  the  tribute  in  kind  which  Solomon  drew 
from  the  provinces  for  the  support  of  hia  household  may 

'  Some  poiots  ODDiiectiHl  witli  tbisttatemeut  which  invita  stUntiou.  but 
ouinoC  bo  full;  disonssed  *t  the  pieieut  stage  of  tlia  argumeut,  will  be 
considered  in  Additional  NoU  E,  Saertd  Tribale  in  ArcUna. 

*  Sea  the  iosUncsa  collected  hj  Spencer,  Lib.  iiL  cap.  10,  S  1 ;  Hermann, 
OiXtadimatlidie  Allerlh.  d.  OrUchen,  2nd  ed.,  i  SO,  mU  i  ;  Wyttenbach  in 
tlia  index  to  hia  edition  of  Plntsreh's  Moralia,  $.v.  'H^nXit. 

*  Aiutotle,  <Eam.  p.  1S526  of  the  Berlin  edition.  A  tithe  ou  imports 
U  fonnd  also  at  Mecca  (Azracf,  p.  107 ;  B.  Biih.  p.  72), 

*  Aristotle,  (Ewn.  p.  1346i. 
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be  regarded  as  an  impost  of  this  sort.'  Thus  the  inatitutioii 
of  a  sacred  titho  corresponds  to  the  conception  of  the 
national  god  as  a  king,  and  so  at  Tjre  tithes  were  paid  to 
Melcarth,  "  the  (dug  of  the  city."  The  Carthaginians,  as 
Diodorua*  tells  us,  sent  the  tithe  of  produce  to  Tyre 
annually  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  their  city. 
This  is  the  earliest  example  of  a  Semitic  sacred  tithe  of 
which  we  have  any  exact  account,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  it  is  as  much  a  political  as  a  religious  tribute ;  for  the 
temple  of  Melcarth  was  the  state  treasury  of  Tyre,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  sacred 
tithe  paid  by  the  Carthaginians  and  the  political  tribute 
paid  by  other  colonies,  such  as  Utiea.' 

The  oldest  Hebrew  laws  requii'e  the  payment  of  first- 
fruits,  but  know  nothing  of  a  tithe  due  at  the  sanctuary. 
And  indeed  the  Hebrew  sanctuaries  in  old  time  had  not 
such  a  splendid  establishment  as  called  for  the  imposition 
of  sacred  tributes  on  a  lai^e  scale.  When  Solomon  erected 
his  temple,  in  emulation  of  Hiram's  great  buildings  at 
Tyre,  a  more  lavish  ritual  expenditure  became  necessary ; 
but,  OS  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  attached  to  the  palace, 
this  was  part  of  the  household  expenditure  of  the  sovereign, 
and  doubtless  was  met  out  of  the  imposts  in  naiura  levied 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  court*  In  other  words,  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  sanctuary  was  a  charge  on  the 
king's  tithes ;  and  so  we  find  that  a  tenth  directly  paid 
to   the   sanctuary   forms  no  part  of  the  temple  reveaaee 

'  1  Sam.  Tiii.  16,  17  ;  1  Kings  iv.  7  »qg.  Tha  "king'a  mon-iugt"  (AmM 
Tli.  I)  beloDg  to  the  nine  clua  of  iniposta,  hnag  k  tribute  in  kind  levied 
ou  the  spring  herbage  to  teed  tlie  liarsca  of  the  king  (cf,  1  Kings  x 
Siinil&rlj  the  Baiu&ns  in  Sjria  levied  a  tax  on  pasture-land  in  the  moQtb 
Siatn  Tor  tha  load  ol  their  horses :  see  liruna  and  Saobau,  SijrUeh-JHim. 
JkcAObuch,  Teit  L,  g  121  i  •id  Wright,  NotaUr  Syriaax  (1887),  p.  S, 

*Ub.  XX.  cap.  14. 

*  Jos.,  AnU,  viij,  G.  S,  as  read  bj  Ni<»e  aft«r  Gutachudd. 

*  Cr,  2  Eiugg  XTi,  IE ;  £zek,  zIt.  9  tq^. 


referred  to  in  2  Kings  xii  4.  la  northern  Israel  the 
royal  sanctuaries,  of  which  Bethel  was  the  chief,^  were 
origiimUy  maintained,  in  the  same  way,  by  the  king 
himself;  but  as  Bethel  was  not  the  ordinary  seat  of  the 
court,  so  that  the  usual  stated  sacrifices  there  could  not 
be  combined  with  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  table, 
some  special  provision  must  have  been  made  for  them. 
As  the  new  and  elaborate  type  of  sanctaary  was  due  to 
Phoenician  influence,  it  was  Phofnicia,  where  the  religious 
tithe  was  an  ancient  institution,  which  would  naturally 
suggest  the  source  from  which  a  more  splendid  worship 
should  be  defrayed ;  the  service  of  the  god  of  the  land 
ought  to  be  a  burden  on  the  land.  And  the  general 
analogy  of  fiscal  arrangements  in  the  East  makes  it 
probable  that  this  would  be  done  by  assigning  to  the 
sanctuary  the  taxes  in  kind  levied  on  the  surrounding 
district;*  it  is  therefore  noteworthy  that  the  only  pre- 
Deuteronomic  references  to  a  tithe  paid  at  the  sanctuary 
refer  to  the  "  royal  chapel "  of  Bethel.' 

The  tithes  paid  to  ancient  sanctuaries  were  spent  in 
various  ways,  and  were  by  no  means,  what  the  Hebrew 
tithes  ultimately  became  under  the  hierocracy,  a  revenue 
appropriated  to  the  maiutenance  of  the  priests ;  thus  in 
South  Arabia  we  find  tithes  devoted  to  the  erection  of 
sacred  monuments.*  One  of  the  chief  objects,  however, 
for  which  they  were  expended  was  the  maintenance  of 
feasts  and  sacrifices  of  a  public  character,  at  which  the 
worshippers  were  entertained  free  of  chai^e.^     This  element 

'  AmoB  vii.  IS. 

*  Cf.  the  grant  of  the  Tillage  of  BeetocKce  for  the  maintenance  of  Iha 
suietuory  of  th«  plu»,  Woddington,  No.  2720a. 

'  Gen.  xiTiii.  22  ;  Amos  ir.  i. 

*  Mordtm.  nod  HiiUor,  £afr,  Denhti.  No.  II. 

'  Xati.,  Anab.  t,  3,  B ;  Waddington,  irf  Tupra,  SimiUrlj  the  tithes  of 
incense  p&id  to  the  prieBts  ftt  Sabala  in  South  Arabia  were  spent  on  the  feast 
vbich  the  god  spread  for  his  guiats  for  a  certain  number  of  dava  (,?Uwi, 
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casoDt  bm  bees  bddi^  - 

HebrewB,  for  •  spleadid  b>:<i^-, . 

■f  niMml  ftt  tbe  great  rebgioBS 
the  dntjr  of  the  king  even  m  the  tiate  al  Hkvid.*  Aad 
•0  we  find  that  Amos  Enonentes  the  tithe  at  BeAol  u 
one  of  the  chief  elemeou  that  oootribiited  to  the  jural 
lujcutiooa  worship  maintained  at  that  holy  plae& 

If  thifl  account  of  the  matter  is  cotreet,  the  tithes 
collected  &t  Bethel  were  strictly  of  the  nabue  of  a  btibute 
lathered  from  certain  lands,  and  payment  of  them  was 
doubtleBB  enforced  by  royal  authority.  They  were  not 
used  by  each  man  to  make  a  private  religious  feast  for 
himself  and  hia  family,  but  were  devoted  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  public  or  royal  sacrifices.  This,  it  ought  to 
be  said,  is  not  the  view  commonly  taken  by  modem  critics. 
The  old  festivities  at  Hebrew  sanctuaries  before  the  regal 
period  were  maintained,  not  out  of  any  public  revenue,  but 
by  each  man  bringing  up  to  tbe  sanctuary  bis  own  victim 
and  all  else  that  was  necessary  to  make  up  a  hearty  feast, 
with  the  sacrificial  flesh  aa  its  piice  de  resistance}  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  this  description  was  still  applicable 
to  the  feasts  at  Bethel  in  Amos's  time,  and  that  tbe  tithes 
were  the  provision  that  each  farmer  brought  with  him  to 
fiuLSt  his  domestic  circle  and  friends.  At  first  sight  this 
view  looks  plausible  enough,  especially  when  we  find  that 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  written  a  century  after  Amoa 
pi-ophesiod,  actually  prescribes  that  the  annual  tithes  should 
bo  used  by  each  householder  to  fuinish  forth  a  family 
feast  before  Jehovah.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  argue  back 
from  the  reforming  ordinances  of  Deuteronomy  to  the 
practices  of  the  northern  sanctuaries,  without  checking  the 
//,  if.  lii.  B8).  M.  R  Duv»l  {Btv.  d'AsiyrMogU,  etc.,  1888,  p.  1  f^.l 
MgUM  thM  •tlWma.  in  K.  Arabia,  lliore  wu  •  tiCho  on  palm  I 
which  gniu  Is  wen  nude  to  tbe  priest.     Itiit  thii  ii  ver;  douMM. 


I 


I 

I 


'a  Sam,  vi,  IP. 


M8.m.  1.  !1,S*,  ! 
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inference  at  every  point  The  connection  between  tithe 
and  tribute  is  too  close  and  too  ancient  to  allow  ns  to 
admit  without  hesitation  that  the  Deuteronomic  annual 
tithe,  which  retains  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  tribute, 
is  the  primitiye  type  of  the  institution.  And  this  difficulty 
is  not  diminished  when  we  observe  that  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  recognises  also  another  tithe,  payable  once 
in  three  years,  which  really  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sacred 
tribute,  although  it  is  devoted  not  to  the  altar  but  to 
charity.  It  is  arbitrary  to  say  that  the  first  tithe  of 
Deuteronomy  corresponds  to  ancient  usage,  and  that  the 
second  is  an  innovation  of  the  author ;  indeed,  some  indi- 
cations of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  itself  point  all  the 
other  way.  In  Deut.  xxvl  12,  the  third  year,  in  which 
the  charity  tithe  is  to  be  paid,  is  called  far  exeeUeTice 
**  the  year  of  tithing,"  and  in  the  following  verse  the 
charity  tithe  is  reckoned  in  the  list  of  "  holy  things," 
while  the  annual  tithe,  to  be  spent  on  family  festivities 
at  the  sanctuary,  is  not  so  reckoned.  In  the  face  of  these 
difficulties  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  either  of  the 
Deuteronomic  tithes  exactly  corresponds  to  old  usage. 
And  if  we  look  at  Amos's  account  of  the  worship  at 
Bethel  as  a  whole,  a  feature  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  us 
is  that  the  luxurious  feasts  beside  the  altars  which  he 
describes  are  entirely  different  in  kind  from  the  old  rustic 
festivities  at  Shiloh  described  in  1  Samuel  They  are  not 
simple  agricultural  merry-makings  of  a  popular  character, 
but  mainly  feasts  of  the  rich,  enjoying  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor.  The  kejmote  struck  in  chap,  ii  7,  8, 
where  the  sanctuary  itself  is  designated  as  the  seat  of 
oppression  and  extortion,  is  re-echoed  all  through  the  book ; 
Amos's  charge  against  the  nobles  is  not  merely  that  they 
are  professedly  religious  and  yet  oppressors,  but  that  their 
luxurious  religion  ia  founded  on  oppression,  on  the  gains  of 
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a  at  the  sacred  tribunal  and  other  forms  of  ex- 
(orUoD.  This  ia  not  the  aasociation  in  which  we  can  look 
for  the  idyllic  simplicity  of  the  Deuteronomic  family  feast 
of  tithes.  But  it  is  the  very  asaoeiation  in  which  one 
expects  to  find  the  titlie  as  I  have  supposed  it  to  be ;  the 
revenues  of  the  state  religion,  originally  designed  to  main- 
tain a  public  hospitality  at  the  altar,  and  enable  rich  and 
poor  alike  to  rejoice  before  their  God,  were  monopolised  by 
a  privileged  class. 

This  being  understood,  the  innovations  in  the  law  of 
tithes  proposed  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  become 
sufficiently  intelHgible.  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  there 
was  DO  royal  sanctuary  except  that  at  Jerusalem,  the 
maintenance  of  which  was  part  of  the  king's  household 
chaises,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  part  of  the 
royal  titties  was  assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  the  local 
sanctuaries.  But  as  early  as  the  time  of  Samuel  we  find 
religious  feasts  of  clans  or  of  towns,  which  are  not  a  mera 
agglomeration  of  private  sacrifices,  aud  so  must  have  been 
defrayed  out  of  communal  funds ;  from  this  germ,  as 
religion  became  more  luxurious,  a  fixed  impost  on  land 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  services,  such  as  was 
collected  among  the  PhceniciauB,  would  naturally  grow. 
Such  an  impost  would  be  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  priests, 
but  of  the  heads  of  clans  and  communes,  i.e.  of  the  rich, 
and  woidd  necessarily  bo  liable  to  the  same  abuses  aa 
prex-ailed  in  the  northern  kingdom.  The  remedy  which 
I>e«tercinomy  proposes  for  these  abuses  ia  to  leave  each 
bnn^  to  epcnd  his  own  tithes  as  he  pleases  at  the  central 
mnctiian'-  But  this  provision,  if  it  had  stood  alone,  would 
bei.(  uTOcunt**''.  t.i  (he  Uital  abolition  of  a  communal  fund. 
■wtii-jL  ht'Wi'VfC  niooh  sbuaed  in  practice,  was  theoretically 
1  f%K  (te  ^Mlenanc^  °^  ^  public  table,  where 
bht  %t  vkiin  A  portion,  and  which  was 
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doubtless  of  some  service  to  the  landless  proletariate, 
however  hardly  its  collection  might  press  on  the  poorer 
fanner.^  This  difficulty  was  met  by  the  trieuntal  tithe 
devoted  to  chanty,  to  the  landless  poor  and  to  the  landless 
Levite.  Strictly  speaking,  this  triennial  due  was  the  only 
real  tithe  left — the  only  impost  for  a  religious  purpose 
which  a  man  was  actually  bound  to  pay  away — and  to 
it  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  Hebrew  tithes  attaches 
itself.  The  other  tithe,  which  was  not  a  due  but  of  a 
mere  voluntary  character,  disappears  altogether  in  the 
Levitical  legislation. 

If  this  account  of  the  Hebrew  tithe  is  correct,  that 
institution  is  of  relatively  modem  origin — as  indeed  ia 
indicated  by  the  silence  of  the  moat  ancient  laws — and 
throws  very  little  light  on  the  original  principles  of 
Semitic  saciifice.  The  principle  that  the  god  of  the  land 
claims  a  tribute  on  the  increase  of  the  soil  was  originally 
expressed  in  the  offering  of  first-fruits,  at  a  time  when 
sanctuaries  and  their  service  were  too  simple  to  need  any 
elaborate  provision  for  their  support.  The  tithe  originated 
when  worship  became  more  complex  and  ritual  more 
splendid,  so  that  a  fixed  tribute  was  necessary  for  its 
maintenance.  The  tribute  took  the  shape  of  an  impost  on 
the  produce  of  land,  partly  because  this  waa  an  ordinary 
source  of  revenue  for  all  public  purposes,  partly  because 
such  on  impost  could  be  justified  from  the  religious  point 
of  view,  as  agreeing  in  principle  with  the  oblation  of  first- 
fruits,  and  constituting  a  tribute  to  the  god  from  the 
agricultural  blessings  he  bestowed.  But  here  the  similarity 
between  tithes  and  first-fruits  ends.  The  first-fruits  consti- 
tuted a  private  sacrifice  of  the  worshipper,  who  brought 

'  The  urns  principle  wai  acknowledged  in  Greece,  iti  rUf  lifm  ymf  tl 
■YKjcii  W*'i  (S'eAoi.  on  ArjHlopli.  FltUiii,  50fl,  in  Hprmaun  op.  ri(.  §  15,  noU 
IS),     So  too  in  tlio  Arabiui  nieal-o  Jcriog  to  Ocai.nir  (supra,  p.  223). 
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them  himself  to  the  altar  and  vas  answerable  for  the  pay- 
ment only  to  God  and  his  own  conscience.  The  tithe,  on 
the  contrary,  was  a  public  burden  enforced  by  the  com- 
munity for  the  maintenance  of  public  religion.  In  principle 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  employed  for  any 
purpose,  connected  with  the  public  exercises  of  reU^on, 
for  which  money  or  money's  worth  waa  required ;  the  way 
in  which  it  should  be  spent  depended  not  on  the  individual 
tithe-payer  but  on  the  sovereign  or  the  commune.  In 
later  times,  after  the  exile,  it  was  entirely  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  the  clergy.  But  in  old  Israel  it  seems  to 
have  been  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  used  to  furnish  forth 
public  feasts  at  the  sanctuary.  In  this  respect  it  entirely 
differed  from  the  firat-fruita,  which  might  be,  and  generally 
were,  offered  at  a  public  festival,  but  did  not  supply  any 
part  of  the  material  of  the  feast,  The  sacred  feast,  at 
which  men  and  their  god  ate  together,  was  originally  quite 
unconnected  with  the  cereal  oblations  paid  in  tribute  to 
the  deity,  and  its  ataple  was  the  z&ah — the  aacrificial 
victim.  We  shall  see  by  and  by  that  in  its  origin  the 
zibah  was  not  the  private  offering  of  an  individual  house- 
holder but  the  sacrifice  of  a  clan,  and  so  the  sacrificial 
meal  had  pre-eminently  the  character  of  a  public  feast. 
Now  when  public  feasts  arc  organised  on  a  considerable 
scale,  and  furnished  not  mei'ely  with  store  of  sacrificial 
flesh,  but — as  was  the  wont  in  Israel  imder  the  kings — 
with  all  manner  of  luxurious  accessories,  they  come  to  be 
ooetly  affairs,  which  can  only  be  defrayed  out  of  public 
moneya  The  Israel  of  the  time  of  the  kings  was  not  a 
simple  society  of  peasants,  all  living  in  the  same  way,  who 
could  simply  club  together  to  maintam  a  rustic  feast  by 
what  each  man  brought  to  the  sanctuary  from  his  own 
farm.  Splendid  festivals  like  those  of  Bethel  were  evi- 
dently not  furnished  in  this  way,  but  were  mainly  banquets 
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of  the  uppeT  claSGes  Id  which  the  poor  had  a  very  subordi- 
nate share.  The  source  of  these  festivals  was  the  tithe, 
but  it  was  not  the  poor  tithe-payer  who  figured  as  host  at 
the  banquet  The  oi^nisation  of  the  feast  was  in  the 
bandB  of  the  ruling  classes,  who  received  the  tithes  aud 
spent  them  on  the  service  in  a  way  that  gave  the  lion's 
share  of  the  good  things  to  themselves ;  though  no  doubt, 
06  in  other  ancient  countries,  the  principle  of  a  public  feast 
was  not  wholly  ignored,  and  every  one  present  had  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink,  so  that  the  whole  populace  was  kept 
in  good  humour,*  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  whole  service  was  of  this  public  character.  Private 
persona  still  brought  up  their  own  vows  and  free-will 
oflerings,  and  arranged  their  own  family  parties.  But 
these,  I  conceive,  were  quite  independent  of  the  tithes, 
which  were  a  public  tax  devoted  to  what  was  regarded 
as  the  public  part  of  religion.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
tithe  system  has  nothing  to  do  with  primitive  Hebrew 
religion ;  the  only  point  about  it  which  casts  a  light  back- 
wards on  the  earlier  stages  of  worship  is  that  it  could 
hardly  have  sprung  up  except  in  connection  with  the  idea 
that  the  maintenance  of  sacrifice  was  a  public  duty,  and 
that  the  sacrificial  feast  had  essentially  a  public  character. 
This  point,  however,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  must 
be  kept  clearly  before  us  as  we  proceed. 

Long  before  any  public  revenue  was  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  sacrificial  ritual,  the  ordinary  type  of 
Hebrew  worship  was  essentially  social,  for  in  antiquity  all 
reli^ou  was  the  aSalr  of  the  community  rather  than  of  the 

>  Tht  only  way  of  escape  from  this  conoliiaion  is  to  suppose  thst  the  rich 
nobles  paid  out  of  tbeif  own  pockeU  for  the  more  expensive  parts  of  Uis 
pablie  samlicefl ;  snd  no  one  who  knowK  the  East  anil  roads  the  Book  of 
Amos  will  believe  that.  Ifathan's  parable  aboDt  the  poor  man's  ODe  iamb, 
which  hit  rich  neighbour  took  to  make  a  feast  (necessarily  at  that  date 
taorifioial),  is  an  apposite  illiutratioit. 
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individiiaL  A  sacrifice  was  a  public  ceremony  of  a  town- 
ahip  or  of  a  clan,'  and  private  householders  were  accustomed 
to  reserve  their  offerings  for  the  annual  feasts,  satisfying 
their  religious  feelings  in  the  interval  by  vows  to  be  dis- 
ehai^ed  when  the  festal  season  came  round.*  Then  the 
crowds  streamed  into  the  sanctuary  from  all  sides,  dressed 
in  their  gayest  attire,'  marching  joyfully  to  the  sound  of 
music,*  and  bearing  with  them  not  only  the  victims 
appointed  for  sacrifice,  but  store  of  bread  and  wine  to  set 
forth  the  feast'  The  law  of  the  feast  was  open-handed 
hospitality ;  no  sacrifice  was  complete  without  guests,  and 
portions  were  freely  distributed  to  rich  and  poor  within 
the  circle  of  a  man's  acquaintance."  Fniversal  hilarity 
prevailed,  men  ate  drank  and  were  merry  together,  rejoic- 
ing before  their  God. 

The  picture  which  I  have  drawn  of  the  dominant 
type  of  Hebrew  worship  contains  nothing  peculiar  to  the 
religion  of  Jehovah,  It  is  clear  from  the  Old  Testament 
that  the  ritual  observances  at  a  Hebrew  and  at  a  Canaanite 
sanctuary  were  so  similar  that  to  the  mass  of  the  people 
Jehovah  worship  and  Baal  worship  were  not  separated  by 
any  well-marked  line,  and  that  in  both  cases  the  prevailing 

'  I  Sun.  ix.  13,  XX.  S.  In  the  Uttor  pusoge  "  fsmilj "  msaiu  "cUn," 
out  "  domeatio  oircla."    S«e  below,  p.  179,  note. 

*  1  Sam.  i.  a,  21.  •  Hos.  ii.  15  (E.V.  13). 

*  Isi.  ITX.  ZB.  '  1  Sam.  i.  3. 

*  1  Sam.  ix.  13 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  19,  it.  11 ;  Neb.  viii.  10.  The  gusBta  d 
tba  aaorifice  mpplj  a  Rgur«  to  the  propheta  (Eiek.  mis.  17  t^. ;  Zeph. 
L  T).  Ifabal'*  rcrusal  to  allow  Darid  to  share  in  hii  ■heq>-iheariiig  foast 
wax  not  onl;  chuilisli  but  a  breach  of  religioiu  cmtom ;  TroBi  Amos  iv.  6  it 
would  appear  that  with  a  froe-will  ofleriit^;  there  wu  a  free  invitation  to  all 
to  come  and  pattako.  For  thn  Arabiau  usaage  in  like  caaes,  aee  Wellhaoseti, 
p.  114  tq,  A  banqueting  hall  for  the  oomtimnal  atcrilicc  is  meDtionad  aa 
0arl7  a»  1  Sam.  ii.  22,  and  the  name  giTen  to  it  [IMia)  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  Greek  xt'x*,  Trom  which  it  maj  be  gathered  that  the  Phceniciaai 
lui]  similur  balls  from  an  early  data ;  cf.  Judg.  il  27,  xvi.  23  ajq.  For 
the  communal  fcuta  of  the  Sjmaus  in  later  tunes,  see  Posidou.  Apam.  ap, 
Atben.  xiL  E27  {Fr.  Uisl.  Or.  m.  258). 
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tone  and  temper  of  the  worshippers  were  determined  by 
the  festive  character  of  the  service.  Nor  is  the  preval- 
ence of  the  Bacrificial  feast,  as  the  established  type  of 
ordinary  religion,  confined  to  the  Semitic  peoples;  the 
same  kind  of  worship  ruled  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  seems  to  he  the  universal  type  of  the  local  cults  of 
the  small  agricultural  communities  out  of  which  all  the 
nations  of  ancient  civilisation  grew.  Everywhere  we  find 
that  s  sacrifice  ordinarily  involves  a  feast,  and  that  a  feast 
cannot  be  provided  without  a  sacrifice.  For  a  feast  is  not 
complete  without  flesh,  and  in  early  times  the  rule  that 
all  slaughter  is  sacrifice  was  not  confined  to  the  Semites.' 
The  identity  of  religious  occasions  and  festal  seasons  may 
indeed  be  taken  as  the  determining  characteristic  of  the 
type  of  ancient  religion  generally ;  when  men  meet  their 
god  they  feast  and  are  glad  together,  and  whenever  they 
feast  and  are  glad  they  desire  that  the  god  should  be  of 
the  party.  This  view  ia  proper  to  religions  in  which  the 
habitual  temper  of  the  worshippers  ia  one  of  joyous  con- 
fidence in  their  god,  untroubled  by  any  habitual  sense  of 
human  guilt,  and  resting  on  the  firm  conviction  that  they 
and  the  deity  they  adore  are  good  friends,  who  understand 
each  other  perfectly  and  are  united  by  bonds  not  easily 
broken.  The  basis  of  this  confidence  lies  of  course  in  the 
view  that  the  gods  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  natural 
community  with  their  woi-ahippers.  The  divme  father  or 
king  claims  the  same  kind  of  respect  and  service  as  a 
human  father  or  king,  and  practical  religion  is  simply  a 
branch  of  social  duty,  an  understood  part  of  the  conduct 

'  It  ia  ludiftQ  (Mann,  v.  31  sqq.)  »nd  PersUn  (Sjirengar,  ErmiuAt 
AlUrth.  iii.  B78  ;  of.  Herod.  L  J32 ;  Strabo,  xv.  8.  13,  p.  732).  Among 
the  Bonwoi  and  the  older  Greeks  tliere  iras  something  lacriGci&l  about  every 
fetut,  or  even  abont  everj  social  me&i ;  in  the  latter  c&se  the  Bomiina  paid 
tribute  to  the  household  gods.  On  the  identity  of  Teaat  and  sacrifice  in 
Oreaco,  see  Athonscns,  v.  19 ;  Buohh«U,  Bom.  lieoiim,  11.  II.  202,  213  iqq. 
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of  daily  life,  governed  by  6xed  rules  to  which  every  one 
has  been  trained  from  his  infancy.  Ko  man  who  is  a  good 
citizen,  living  up  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  civil  morality 
in  hia  dealings  with  liis  neighbours,  and  accurately  following 
the  ritual  tradition  in  his  worship  of  the  gods,  is  oppressed 
with  the  fear  that  the  deity  may  Bet  a  higher  standard 
of  conduct  and  find  liim  wanting.  Civil  aud  religious 
morality  have  one  and  the  same  measure,  and  the  conduct 
which  suffices  to  secure  the  esteem  of  men  sufBcea  also  to 
make  a  man  perfectly  easy  as  to  his  standing  with  the 
gods.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  antique  morality 
is  an  affair  of  social  custom  and  customary  law,  and  that 
in  the  more  primitive  forms  of  ancient  life  the  force  of 
custom  is  BO  strong  that  there  is  hardly  any  middle  course 
between  living  well  up  to  the  standard  of  Bocial  duty 
which  it  prescribes,  and  falling  altogether  outside  the 
pale  of  the  civil  and  religious  community.  A  man  who 
deliberately  sets  himself  against  the  rules  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lives  must  expect  to  be  outlawed ;  but  minor 
offences  are  readily  condoned  as  mere  mistakes,  which  may 
expose  the  offender  to  a  fine  but  do  not  permanently  lower 
his  social  status  or  his  self-respect  So  too  a  man  may 
offend  his  god,  and  be  called  upon  to  make  reparation  to 
him.  But  in  such  a  case  he  knows,  or  can  learn  from  a 
competent  priestly  authority,  exactly  what  he  ought  to  do 
to  set  matters  right,  and  then  everything  goes  on  as  before. 
In  a  religion  of  this  kiad  there  is  no  room  for  an  abiding 
senae  of  Biu  and  unworthiness,  or  for  acts  of  worship  that 
express  the  struggle  after  an  unattained  righteousness,  the 
longing  for  uncertain  forgiveness.  It  is  only  when  the  old 
religions  begin  to  break  down  that  these  feelings  come  in. 
The  older  national  and  tribal  religions  work  with  the 
smoothness  of  a  machina  Men  are  satisSed  with  their 
goda,  and  they  feel  that  the  gods  are  Batiafied  with  them. 
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Or  if  at  any  time  famine,  pestilence  or  disaBter  in  war 
appears  to  shew  that  the  gods  are  angry,  this  caete  no 
doubt  on  the  adequacy  of  the  religious  aysteni  as  such, 
but  is  merely  held  to  prove  that  a  grave  fault  haa  been 
committed    by    some    one   for    whom    the    community    is 

le,  and  that  they  are  bomid  to  put  it  right  by  an 
appropriate  reparation.  That  they  can  put  it  right,  and 
stand  as  well  with  the  god  as  they  ever  did,  is  not  doubted ; 
and  when  rain  falls,  or  the  pestilence  is  checked,  or  the 
defeat  is  retrieved,  they  at  once  recover  their  old  easy 
confidence,  and  go  on  eating  and  drinking  and  rejoicing 
before  their  god  with  the  assurance  that  he  and  they  are 
on  the  beat  of  jovial  good  terms. 

The  kind  of  religion  which  finds  its  proper  esthetic 
exprosaion  in  the  merry  sacrificial  feast  implies  a  habit  of 
mind,  a  way  of  taking  the  world  as  well  as  a  way  of 
regarding  the  goda,  which  we  have  some  difficulty  in 
realising.  Human  life  is  never  perfectly  happy  and 
satisfactory,  yet  ancient  religion  asaumes  that  through 
the  help  of  the  gods  it  is  so  happy  and  satisfactory  that 
ordinary  acts  of  worship  are  all  brightness  and  hilarity, 
expressing  no  other  idea  than  that  the  worshippers  are 
well  content  with  themselves  and  with  their  divine 
sovereign.  This  implies  a  measure  of  ijiaoucifiTice,  a  power 
of  casting  oif  the  past  and  living  in  the  impression  of  the 
moment,  which  belongs  to  the  childhood  of  humanity,  and 
can  exist  only  along  with  a  childish  unconsciousness  of  the 
inexorable  laws  that  connect  the  present  and  the  future 
with  the  past.  Accordingly  the  more  developed  nations 
of  antiquity,  in  proportion  as  they  emerged  from  national 
childhood,  began  to  find  the  old  religious  forms  inadequate, 
and  either   became   lees   concerned   to  asflociate  all   their 

i  with  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and,  in  a  word, 
gious,  or  else  were  unable  to  think  of  the  divi 
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powers  as  habitually  well  pleased  and  favourable,  and  bo 
were  driven  to  look  on  the  anger  of  the  gods  as  much 
more  frequent  and  permanent  than  their  fathers  had 
supposed,  and  to  give  to  atoning  rites  a  stated  and 
important  place  iu  ritual,  which  went  far  to  change  the 
whole  attitude  characteristic  of  early  worship,  and  sub- 
stitute for  the  old  joyous  confidence  a  painful  and 
scrupulous  anxiety  in  all  approach  to  the  gods.  Among 
the  Semites  the  Arabs  furnish  an  example  o(  the  general 
decay  of  religion,  while  the  nations  of  Palestine  in  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  afford  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  development  of  ft  gloomier  type  of  worship  under  the 
pressure  of  accumulated  political  disasters.  On  the  whole, 
however,  what  strikes  the  modern  thinker  as  surprising  is 
not  that  the  old  joyous  type  of  worship  ultimately  broke 
down,  but  that  it  lasted  so  long  as  it  did,  or  even  that  it 
ever  attained  a  paramount  place  among  nations  so  advanced 
as  the  Greeks  and  the  Syrians.  This  is  a  matter  which 
well  deserves  attentive  consideration. 

First  of  all,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  frame 

of  mind  in  which  men  are  well  pleased  with  themselves, 

with    their   gods,  and   with    the    world,   could   not    have 

dominated  antique  religion  as  it  did,  unless  religion  had 

been  eascntially  the  affaJr  of  the  community  rather  than 

of  inihviduals.     It  was  not  the  business  of   the  goda  of 

Iwdlhenism  to  watch,  by  a  series  of  special  providences, 

«c«r  lh«   welfare  of  every   individual.      It   is  true   that 

tftirciionU  luid  t'lwr  private  affairs  before  the  gods,  and 

sferK  «^lil  pnivora  and  vows  for  strictly  personal  blessings. 

'Se    tin«-  dw  (his  just  as  they  might  crave  a  personal 

wi«:  -^jw  t  Vmc  or  as  ft  sou  craves  a  boon  from  a  father, 

^^_^-   «j.^,ba£  ^^  ft  "11  tli^*  ^^  asked.     What  the 

^^  ^^^  A.   It  ii'»  """T  "^   ^'^^^  ^  *  matter  of 

,^^^^^p^^^^pini6  (i»tt  of  their  proper  function 
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as  heads   of   the   community.     The   benefita   which   were 

expected  from  the  goda  were  of  a  public  character,  affect- 
ing the  wliole  community,  especially  fruitful  seaaons, 
increaae  of  flocks  and  herds,  aud  sueceBS  in  war.  So  long 
as  the  commimity  flourished  the  fact  that  an  individual 
was  miserable  reflected  no  discredit  on  divine  providence, 
but  was  rather  taken  to  prove  that  the  sufferer  was  an 
evil-doer,  justly  hateful  to  the  goda.  Such  a  man  was  out 
of  place  among  the  happy  and  prosperous  crowd  that 
assembled  on  feast  days  before  the  altar;  even  in  Israel, 
Hannah,  with  her  sad  face  and  silent  petition,  was  a  strange 
figure  at  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh,  and  the  unhappy  leper, 
in  bis  lifelong  affliction,  was  shut  out  from  the  exercises 
of  rehgion  as  well  as  from  the  privileges  of  social  life. 
So  too  the  mourner  was  unclean,  and  his  food  was  not 
brought  into  the  house  of  God ;  the  very  occaaionB  of  lite 
in  which  spiritual  things  are  nearest  to  the  Christian,  and 
the  comfort  of  rehgion  is  moat  fervently  sought,  were  in 
the  ancient  world  the  times  when  a  man  was  forbidden 
to  approach  the  seat  of  God's  presence.  To  us,  whose 
habit  it  is  to  look  at  religion  in  ita  influence  on  the  life 
and  happiness  of  individuals,  this  seems  a  ci'uel  law ;  nay, 
our  sense  of  justice  is  offended  by  a  system  in  which 
misfortunes  set  up  a  barrier  between  a  man  and  his  God. 
But  whether  in  civil  or  in  profane  matters,  the  habit  of 
the  old  world  was  to  think  much  of  the  community  and 
little  of  the  individual  life,  and  no  one  felt  this  to  be 
unjust  even  though  it  bore  hardly  on  himself.  The  god 
was  the  god  of  the  nation  or  of  the  tribe,  aud  he  knew 
and  cared  for  the  individual  only  as  a  member  of  the 
community.  Why,  then,  sliould  private  misfortune  be 
allowed  to  mar  by  ita  ill-omened  presence  the  public 
gladness  of  the  sanctuary  ? 

Accordingly  the  air  of  habitual  satisfaction  with  tl 
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selves,  their  god8  and  the  world,  which  characterises  the 
worship  of  ancient  commmiities,  must  be  explained  without 
reference  to  the  vieiasitudea  of  individual  life.  And  so  tar 
as  the  thing  requires  any  other  explanation  than  the 
general  insoudaiux  and  absorption  in  t!ie  feelings  ot  the 
moment  characterifitie  of  the  childhood  of  society,  I  appre- 
hend that  the  key  to  the  joyful  character  of  the  antique 
religious  known  to  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  took  their 
shape  in  communities  that  were  progressive  and  on  the 
whole  prosperous.  If  we  realise  to  ourselves  the  conditions 
of  early  society,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  at  the 
first  daybreak  of  history,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  a  tribe 
or  nation  that  could  not  hold  its  own  and  make  headway 
must  soon  have  been  crushed  out  of  existence  in  the 
incessant  feuda  it  had  to  wage  with  all  its  neighbours. 
The  communities  of  ancient  civilisation  were  formed  by 
the  survival  ot  the  fittest,  and  they  had  all  the  self- 
confideuce  and  elasticity  that  are  engendered  by  success 
in  the  struggle  for  Ufa  These  characters,  therefore,  are 
reflected  in  the  rehgious  system  that  grew  up  with  the 
growth  ot  the  state,  and  the  type  of  worship  that  corre- 
sponded to  them  was  not  felt  to  be  inadequate  till  the 
political  system  was  undermined  from  within  or  shattered 
by  blows  from  without. 

These  considerations  sufficiently  account  for  the 
development  of  the  habitually  joyous  temper  of  ancient 
ttcii^cud  worship.  But  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
w^ua  the  type  was  once  formed  it  would  not  at  once 
dmcont;,  *vea  wheu  a  change  in  social  conditions 
■I lit  u  iw  kx^r  an  adequate  expression  of  the  habitual 
tmmt  ti  aMimal  tile.  The  most  important  functions  of 
^mi^Mx  •mm^^  wm  naerved  for  public  occasions,  when 
i^^^alf^^HauaBtf  wm  stirred  hy  a  common  emotion; 
.  the  stated   occasions   ot 
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sacrifice  were  the  natural  Beasons  of  festivity,  nt  harvest 
and  vintage.  At  such  times  every  one  was  ready  to  cast 
off  his  cares  and  rejoice  before  his  god,  and  so  the 
coincidence  of  religious  and  agricultural  gladneas  helped 
to  keep  the  old  form  of  worship  alive,  long  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  in  full  harmony  with  men's  permanent  view 
of  the  world.  Moreover  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
spirit  of  boisterous  mirth  which  characterised  the  oldest 
religious  festivals  was  nourished  by  the  act  of  worship 
itself.  The  sacrificial  feast  was  not  only  an  expression  of 
gladness  but  a  means  of  driving  away  care,  for  it  was  set 
forth  with  every  circumstance  of  gaiety,  with  garlands, 
perfumes  and  music,  as  well  aa  with  store  of  meat  and 
wine.  The  sensuous  Oriental  nature  responds  to  such 
physical  stimulus  with  a  readiness  foreign  to  our  more 
sluggish  temperament;  to  the  Arab  it  is  an  excitement 
and  a  delight  of  the  highest  order  merely  to  have  flesh  to 
eat.'  From  the  earliest  times,  therefore,  the  religiouB 
gladness  of  the  Semites  tended  to  assume  an  orgiastic 
character  and  become  a  sort  of  intoxication  of  the  senses, 
in  which  anxiety  and  sorrow  were  drowned  for  the  moment. 
This  is  apparent  in  the  old  Canaanite  festivals,  such  as  the 
vintage  feast  at  Shechem  described  in  Judg.  ix.  27,  and  not 
less  in  the  service  of  the  Hebrew  high  places,  as  it  is  char- 
acterised by  the  prophets.  Even  at  Jerusalem  the  worship 
must  have  been  boisteroua  indeed,  when  Lam.  ii.  7  compares 
the  shouts  of  the  storming  party  of  the  Chaldaans  in  the 
courts  of  the  temple  with  the  noise  of  a  solemn  feast. 
Among  the  Nalmtteans  and  elsewhere  the  orgiastic  char- 
acter of  the  worship  often  led  in  later  times  to  the 
identification  of  Semitic  gods,  eairecially  of  Dusares,  with 
'  A  cunent  Aiabio  sajioff  trhich  I  bave  somiMrhcre  seen  Bairibed  to 
Taubbata  Sharrac,  reckona  tha  eating  of  llvxli  as  one  of  tba  three  great 
dflighta  of  lifp.  In  Maidani,  ii.  22,  flesh  and  wine  arc  cUased  togetbar  m 
.  jadnetlTe  luzuriea. 
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the  Greek  Dionysus.  It  ie  plain  that  a  religiou  of  this 
aort  would  not  necesearilj  cease  to  be  powerful  when  it 
ceased  to  express  a  habitually  joyous  view  of  the  world 
and  the  divine  governance ;  in  evil  times,  when  men's 
thoughts  were  habitually  sombre,  they  betook  themselves 
to  the  physical  excitement  of  religion,  as  men  now  take 
refuge  in  wine.  That  this  is  not  a  fancy  picture  is  clear 
from  Isaiah's  description  of  the  conduct  of  hia  contempor- 
aries during  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  to  Jerusalem,' 
when  the  multiplied  eacrifices  that  were  offered  to  avert 
the  disaster  degenerated  into  a  drunken  caruival — "  Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  And  so  in 
general  when  an  act  of  Semitic  worship  began  with 
sorrow  and  lamentation — oh  in  the  mourning  for  Adonis, 
or  in  the  great  atoning  ceremonies  which  became  common 
in  later  times — a  swift  revulsion  of  feeling  followed,  and 
the  gloomy  part  of  the  service  was  presently  succeeded  by 
a  burst  of  hilarious  revelry,  which,  in  later  times  at  least, 
was  not  a  purely  spontaneous  expression  of  the  conviction 
that  man  is  reconciled  with  the  powers  that  govern  hia  life 
and  rule  the  universe,  but  in  great  measure  a  mere  orgiastic 
excitement.  The  nerves  were  strung  to  the  utmost  tension 
in  the  sombre  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  natural  reaction 
was  fed  by  the  physical  stimulus  of  the  revelry  that  followed. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  picture  of  what  Semitic  religion 
was  from  the  first,  and  in  its  ordinary  exercises,  but  of  the 
shape  it  tended  to  assume  in  extraordinary  times  of  national 
calamity,  and  still  more  under  tlie  habitual  pressure  of 
grinding  despotism,  when  the  general  tone  of  social  life 
was  no  longer  bright  and  hopeful,  but  stood  in  painful 
contrast  to  the  joyous  temper  proper  to  the  traditional 
forms  of  worship.  Ancient  heathenism  was  not  made  for 
Buch  times,  but  for  seasons  of  national  prosperity,  when  its 
'  In.  xxii.  12,  13,  comi«red  with  i.  11  iqq. 


joyouB  rites  were  the  appropriate  expreasion  for  the  happy 
fellowship  that  united  the  god  and  his  worehippera  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Then  the  enthuBiaem  of 
the  worshipping  throng  was  genuina  Men  came  to  the 
sanctuary  to  give  free  vent  to  habitual  feelings  of  thankful 
confidence  in  their  god,  and  warmed  themselves  into  excite- 
ment in  a  perfectly  natural  way  by  feasting  together,  as 
people  still  do  when  they  rejoice  together. 

In  acts  of  worship  we  expect  to  find  the  religious  ideal 
expressed  in  its  purest  form,  and  we  cannot  easily  think 
well  of  a  type  of  religion  whose  ritual  culimnatea  in  a 
jovial  feast.  It  seems  that  such  a  faith  sought  nothing 
higher  than  a  condition  of  physical  bisn  Ure,  and  in  one 
sense  this  judgment  is  just.  The  good  things  desired  of 
the  gods  were  the  blessings  of  earthly  life,  not  spiritual 
bnt  carnal  things.  But  Semitic  heathenism  was  redeemed 
from  mere  materialism  by  the  fact  that  religion  was  not 
the  affair  of  the  individual  but  of  the  community.  The 
ideal  was  earthly,  hut  it  was  not  selfish.  In  rejoicing 
before  his  god  a  man  rejoiced  with  and  for  the  welfare 
of  his  kindred,  his  neighbours  and  his  country,  and,  in 
renewing  by  a  solemn  act  of  worship  the  bond  that  united 
him  to  his  god,  he  also  i-enewed  the  bonds  of  family  social 
and  national  obligation.  We  have  seen  that  the  compact 
between  the  god  and  the  community  of  his  worshippers 
was  not  held  to  pledge  the  deity  to  make  the  private  cares 
of  each  member  of  the  community  his  own.  The  gods  had 
their  favourites  no  doubt,  for  whom  they  were  prepared  to 
do  many  things  that  they  were  not  bound  to  do ;  but  no 
man  could  approach  hia  god  in  a  purely  personal  matter 
with  that  spirit  of  absolute  confidence  which  I  have 
described  as  characteristic  of  antique  religions ;  it  was  the 
community,  and  not  the  individual,  that  was  sure  of  the 
jermanent   and    uiifailing   help   of   its  deity.     It   waa. 
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national  not  a  personal  providence  that  was  taught  by 
ancient  religion.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  in  purely 
personal  concerne  the  ancients  were  very  apt  to  turn,  not 
to  the  recognised  religion  of  the  family  or  of  the  state,  but 
to  magical  auperatitiona.  The  gods  watched  over  a  man's 
civic  life,  they  gave  him  his  share  in  public  benefits,  the 
annual  largess  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,  national 
peace  or  victory  over  enemies,  and  so  forth,  but  they  were 
not  sure  heli>ers  in  every  private  need,  and  above  all  they 
would  not  help  him  in  matters  that  were  against  the 
interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  There  was  there- 
fore a  whole  region  of  possible  needs  and  desires  for  which 
religion  could  and  would  do  nothing ;  and  if  supernatural 
help  was  sought  in  such  things  it  had  to  be  sought  through 
magical  ceremonies,  designed  to  purchase  or  constrain  the 
favour  of  demoniac  powers  with  which  the  public  religion 
had  nothing  to  do.  Not  only  did  these  magical  supersti- 
tions lie  outside  religion,  but  in  all  well-ordered  states  they 
were  regarded  as  illicit,  A  man  had  no  right  to  enter 
into  private  relations  with  supernatural  powers  that  might 
help  him  at  the  expense  of  the  community  to  which  he 
belonged.  In  his  relations  to  the  unseen  he  was  bound 
always  to  think  and  act  with  and  for  the  community,  and 
not  for  himself  alone. 

With  this  it  accords  that  every  complete  act  of  worship 
— for  a  mere  vow  was  not  a  complete  act  till  it  was 
fulfilled  by  presenting  a  sacrifice — had  a  public  or  quasi- 
public  character.  Most  sacrifices  were  offered  on  fixed 
occasions,  at  the  great  communal  or  national  feasts,  but 
even  a  private  offering  was  not  complete  without  guCiSte, 
and  the  surplus  of  sacrificial  flesh  was  not  sold  but 
distributed    with    an    open    hand.'       Thus    every   act   of 


In  GreMd,  in  later  limca,  sacriRcUl  flesh  was  exposed 
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worship  expresaed  the  idea  that  man  does  not  live 
for  himself  only  but  for  his  fellows,  and  that  this  partner- 
ship of  social  interests  ia  the  sphere  over  which  the 
gods   preside   and   on    which  tbey  bestow  their  assured 


The  ethical  significance  which  thus  appertains  to  the 
sacrificial  meal,  viewed  as  a  social  act,  received  particular 
emphasis  from  certain  ancient  customs  and  ideas  connected 
with  eating  and  drinldiig.  According  to  antique  ideas, 
those  who  eat  and  drink  together  ure  by  this  very  act  tied 
to  one  another  by  a  bond  of  friendship  and  mutual 
obligation.  Hence  when  we  find  that  in  ancient  religions 
all  the  ordinary  functions  of  worship  are  summed  up  in 
the  sacrificial  meal,  and  that  the  ordinary  intercourse 
between  gods  and  men  has  no  other  form,  we  are  to 
remember  that  the  act  of  eating  and  drinking  together  is 
the  solemn  and  stated  expression  of  the  fact  that  all 
who  share  the  meal  are  brethren,  and  that  the  duties  of 
friendship  and  brotherhood  are  implicitly  acknowledged  in 
their  common  act.  By  admitting  man  to  his  table  the  god 
admits  him  to  his  friendship ;  but  this  favour  is  extended 
to  no  man  in  his  mere  private  capacity ;  he  is  received  as 
one  of  a  community,  to  eat  and  drink  along  with  his 
fellows,  and  in  the  same  measure  as  the  act  of  worship 
cements  the  bond  between  him  and  his  god,  it  cements  also 
the  bond  between  him  and  his  brethren  in  the  common 
faith. 

Wb  have  now  readied  a  point  in  our  diecuBsion  at 
which  it  is  possible  to  form  some  general  estimate  of  the 
ethical  value  of  the  type  of  religion  which  has  been 
described.  The  power  of  religion  over  Ufa  ia  twofold, 
lying  partly  in  its  association  with  particular  precepts  of 
conduct,  to  which  it  supplies  a  supernatural  sanction,  hut 
mainly  in  its  inSueiioe  oa  the  general  tone  and  temper 


of  men's  miiidB,  wliicli  it  elevates  to  higher  coumge  and 
purpose,  and  raises  above  a  brutal  servitude  to  the 
physical  wants  of  the  moment,  by  teaching  men  that  their 
lives  and  happiness  are  not  the  mere  sport  of  the  blind 
forces  of  nature,  but  are  watched  over  and  cared  for  by 
a  higher  power.  As  a  spring  of  action  this  influence  is 
more  potent  than  the  fear  of  supernatural  sanctions,  for 
it  is  stimulative,  while  the  other  is  only  regulative.  But 
to  produce  a  moral  eftect  on  life  the  two  must  go  together ; 
a  man's  actions  must  be  not  only  supported  by  the  feeling 
that  the  divine  help  is  with  him,  but  regulated  by  the 
conviction  that  that  help  will  not  accompany  him  except 
on  the  right  path.  In  ancient  religion,  a&  it  appears 
among  the  Semites,  the  confident  assurance  of  divine  help 
belongs,  not  to  each  man  in  his  private  concerns,  but  to 
the  community  in  its  public  functions  and  public  aims ;  and 
it  is  this  assurance  that  is  expressed  in  pubUc  acts  of 
worship,  where  all  the  members  of  the  community  meet 
together  to  eat  and  drink  at  the  table  of  their  god,  and 
BO  renew  the  sense  that  he  and  they  are  altogether  at  one. 
Now,  if  we  look  at  the  whole  community  of  worshippers 
as  absolutely  one,  personify  them  and  think  of  them  as  a 
single  individual,  it  is  plain  that  the  eSect  of  this  type 
of  religion  must  be  regarded  aa  merely  stimulative  and 
not  regulative.  When  the  community  is  at  one  with 
itself  and  at  one  with  its  god,  it  may,  for  anything  that 
religion  has  to  say,  do  exactly  what  it  pleases  towards 
all  who  are  outside  it.  Its  friends  are  the  god's  friends, 
its  enemies  the  god's  enemies ;  it  takes  its  god  with  it  in 
whatever  it  chooses  to  do.  As  the  ancient  communitiea 
of  rehgion  are  tribes  or  nations,  this  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that,  properly  speaking,  ancient  religion  has  no  influence 
on  intertribal  or  international  moraUty — in  fluch  matters 
the  god  simply  goes  with  his  own  nation  or  his  own  tribe. 


So  long  as  we  consider  the  tribe  or  nation  of  common 
religion  as  a  single  subject,  the  influence  of  religion  is 
limited  to  an  increase  of  the  national  self-confidence — a 
quality  very  useful  in  the  continual  struggle  for  life  that 
was  wt^ed  between  ancient  communities,  but  which  beyond 
this  hag  no  moral  value. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  when  we  look  at  the 
religious  community  as  made  up  of  a  multitude  of 
individuals,  each  of  whom  has  private  as  well  as  public 
purposes  and  desires.  In  this  aspect  it  is  the  regulative 
influence  of  ancient  religion  that  is  predominant,  for  the 
good  things  which  religion  holds  forth  are  promised  to  the 
individual  only  in  so  far  as  he  lives  in  and  for  the  com- 
munity. The  conception  of  man's  chief  good  set  forth 
in  the  social  act  of  sacrificial  worsliip  is  the  happiness 
of  the  individual  in  the  happiness  of  the  community,  and 
thus  the  whole  force  of  ancient  religion  is  directed,  so  far 
as  the  individual  is  concerned,  to  maintain  the  civil  virtues 
of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  a  man's  fellows  at  a  pitch  of 
confident  enthusiasm,  to  teach  him  to  set  his  highest  good 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  society  of  which  be  is  a  member, 
not  doubting  that  in  so  doing  he  has  the  divine  power  on 
his  side  and  has  given  his  life  to  a  cause  that  cannot  fail, 
This  devotion  to  the  common  weal  was,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  mainspring  of  ancient  morality  and  the  source  of  all 
the  heroic  virtues  of  which  ancient  history  presents  so 
many  illustrious  examples.  In  ancient  society,  therefore, 
the  religious  ideal  expressed  in  the  act  of  social  worship 
and  the  ethical  ideal  which  governed  the  conduct  of  daily 
life  were  wholly  at  one,  and  all  morality — as  morality  was 
then  understood — was  consecrated  and  enforced  by  rehgious 
motives  and  sanctions. 

These  observations  are  fully  applicable  only  to  the 
typical  form  of  ancient  religion,  when  it  waa  still  stno^T. 
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tribal  or  national  When  nationality  and  religion  began 
to  fall  apart,  certain  worships  assumed  a  character  more 
or  less  cosmopolitan.  Even  in  heathenism,  therefore,  in 
its  more  advanced  forms,  the  gods,  or  at  least  certain  gods, 
are  in  some  measure  the  guardians  of  universal  morality, 
and  not  merely  of  communal  loyalty.  But  what  was  thus 
gained  in  comprehensiveness  was  lost  in  intensity  and 
strength  of  religious  feeling,  and  the  advance  towards 
ethical  universalism,  which  was  made  with  feeble  and 
uncertain  steps,  was  never  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the 
decline  of  the  old  heroic  virtues  that  were  fostered  by  the 
narrower  type  of  national  faith. 


THE   OEIOINAL   SIGNIFICANCE   OF   ANIMAL   SACIUFICl 


Enough  has  been  said  aa  to  the  eignificance  of  the  sacri- 
ficial feast  as  we  find  it  among  oncieut  nations  no  longer 
barbarous.  But  to  understand  the  matter  fully  we  must 
trace  it  back  to  its  origin  Id  a  state  of  society  much 
more  primitive  than  that  of  the  agricultural  Semites  op 
Greeks. 

The  sacrificial  meal  was  an  appropriate  expression  of  the 
antique  ideal  of  religious  life,  not  merely  because  it  was  a 
social  act  and  an  act  in  which  the  god  and  his  worshippers 
were  conceived  as  partaking  together,  but  because,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  very  act  of  eating  and  drinking 
with  a  man  was  a  symbol  and  a  confirmation  of  fellowship 
and  mutual  social  obligations.  The  one  thing  directly 
expressed  in  the  sacriScial  meal  is  that  the  god  and  his 
worshippers  are  commensals,  but  every  other  point  in  their 
mutual  relations  is  included  in  what  this  involves.  Those 
who  sit  at  meat  together  are  united  for  all  social  effects ; 
tliose  who  do  not  eat  together  are  aliens  to  one  another, 
without  fellowship  in  religion  and  without  reciprocal  social 
duties.  The  extent  to  which  this  view  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  Semites,  and  still  prevails  among  the  Arabs, 
may  be  brought  out  most  clearly  by  reference  to  the  law  of 
hospitality.  Among  the  Arabs  every  stranger  whom  one 
meets  in  the  desert  is  a  natural  enemy,  and  has  no  protec- 
tion against  violence  except  his  own  strong  hand  or  the  fear 
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tlut  luB  bibe  will  avenge  him  if  bia  blood  be  spilt'  But 
if  I  have  eaten  the  smallest  morsel  of  food  vitb  a  man, 
I  1  have  nothing  further  to  fear  from  him ;  "  there  is  salt 
I  between  us,"  and  be  is  bound  not  only  to  do  me  no  harm, 
I  but  to  help  and  defend  me  a^f  I  were  his  brother.'  So 
hr  was  this  principle  carried  by  the  old  Arabs,  that  Zaid 
al-Ebail,  a  famous  warrior  in  the  days  of  Mohammed, 
refused  to  slay  a  vagabond  who  carried  off  his  camels, 
because  the  thief  had  surreptitiously  drunk  from  hia 
father's  milk  bowl  before  committing  the  theft.'  It  does 
not  indeed  follow  as  a  matter  of  coui'se  that  because  I  have 
eaten  once  with  a  man  I  am  permanently  his  friend,  for 
the  bond  of  union  is  conceived  in  a  very  realistic  way,  and 
strictly  speaking  lasts  no  longei-  than  the  food  may  be 
supposed  to  remain  in  my  system,*  But  the  temporary 
bond  is  cou&rmed  hy  repetition,*  and  readily  passes  into  a 
permanent  tie  confirmed  by  an  oath.  "  There  was  a  sworn 
alliance  between  the  Libyan  and  the  Mostalic,  they  were 
'  This  U  the  lueaning  of  Q«d.  iv.  14  sq.  Csin  U  "  drivea  ont  &om  Uis 
(kM  of  the  oultiTated  Uud  "  into  the  diisert,  where  hu  onlj  prot«ctioa  is 
the  law  of  blood  reveoge. 

*  The  milKa,  or  band  o(  salt,  Uuot  dependent  on  the  actuii  uee  of  miaenl 
■alt  with  the  food  by  whiuh  the  bond  U  conititated.  Milk,  for  eiunple, 
will  KTve  the  purpose.  Cf.  Burckh&rdt,  Bedouins  and  Wahabyi,  i  329,  and 
OmU,  p.  2B4,  eapeoially  the  verse  of  Abu  'l-fama^in  there  cited,  where  salt 
jj  intorpreted  to  mean  "  uuIIl" 

'  Agh.  ivi.  61  ;  cf.  KiiuKip,  p.  149  «g. 

•  Burton,  PUgrimagt,  iji,  84  {Ut  ed.),  Bays  that  some  triba  "reqoirs  to 
rsoflw  the  bond  erery  twenty-four  hoan,"  aa  otherwise,  to  luo  their  own 
phrue,  "the  salt  ia  not  io  their  aComache"  (almost  the  same  phrase  a  used 
in  the  verse  of  Abu  'l-TMnahtin  referred  to  above).  Bnt  u»ually  the  protoc- 
tl«n  eitandod  to  a  gtiest  laate  three  days  and  a  third  after  1^  departure 

I  (Burekharlt,  op.  cU.  L  ISS) ;  or,  according  to  Doughty,  i.  328,  two  oightt 
1  the  day  between.  A  curious  eiample  of  the  degree  to  which  these 
'  aotioDi  might  be  puahed  is  given  in  the  AtiUkSl  of  Hofa^dal  al-Dabbt, 
Oonit.  A.  U.  1300,  p.  AS,  where  a  man  claims  siid  obtains  tlio  help  of  Al- 
Uftrltli  in  reoovoring  hli  atolen  camels,  because  the  water  that  waa  still  in 
tiiair  atomaalii  wbon  they  were  taken  from  hbi  had  been  drawn  with  the 
help  of  a  rope  borrowed  from  AI-H&rith's  herdsmen, 

'  "0  enemy  of  Qod,  wilt  thou  stay  this  Jew !    Much  of  tbo  fat  on  tliy 
I'fBiuichisof  bi«n]bstanGa"(lbu  Uish&m,  p.  liZtq.). 
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wont  to  eat  and  driok  together."  *  Tliie  phrase  of  an  Arab 
narrator  supplies  exactly  what  is  wanted  to  define  the 
significance  of  the  sacrificial  meaL  The  god  and  his 
worshippers  are  wont  to  eat  and  drink  together,  and  by 
this  token  their  fellowship  is  declared  and  sealed. 

The  ethical  significance  of  the  common  meal  can  be 
most  adequately  illustrated  from  Arabian  usage,  but  it  was 
not  confined  to  the  Arabs.  The  Old  Testament  records 
many  cases  where  a  covenant  was  sealed  by  the  parties 
eating  and  drinking  together.  In  moat  of  these  indeed  the 
meal  is  sacrificial,  so  that  it  is  not  at  once  clear  that  two 
men  are  bound  to  each  other  merely  by  partaking  of  the 
same  dish,  unless  the  deity  is  taken  in  as  a  third  party  to 
the  covenant.  The  value  of  the  Arabian  evidence  is  that 
it  Buppliea  proof  that  the  bond  of  food  is  valid  of  itself, 
that  rel^on  may  be  called  in  to  confirm  and  strengthen  it, 
but  that  the  essence  of  the  thing  lies  in  the  physical  act  of 
eating  together.  That  this  was  also  the  case  among  the 
Hebrews  and  Canaanites  may  be  safely  concluded  from 
analogy,  and  appears  to  receive  direct  confirmation  from 
Josh,  ix.  14,  where  the  Israehtes  enter  into  alliance  with 
the  Gibeonites  by  taking  of  their  victuals,  without  con- 
sulting Jehovah.  A  formal  le^ue  confirmed  by  an  oath 
follows,  but  by  accepting  the  proSered  food  the  Israelites 
are  already  committed  to  the  alliance. 

But  we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
What  is  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  fellowship  which  is 
constituted  or  declared  when  men  eat  and  drink  together  ? 
In  our  complicated  society  fellowship  has  many  types  and 
many  degrees ;  men  may  be  united  by  bonds  of  duty  and 
honour  for  certain  purposes,  and  stand  quite  apart  in  all 
'  Diw.  Hodh.  No.  87  (Koscgurteu'B  cd.  p.  170).  In  Sakkari'a  account  of 
the  battle  of  Cosliawa  (Wright,  Araliit  Reading  Boot,  p.  21)  a  captive  Kriises 
to  Ml  the  food  of  his  captor  who  has  skin  bU  son,  and  thus  ippatentljrkeq* 
Lis  right  of  blood  revenge  alivo. 
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other  things.  Even  in  ancient  times — for  example,  in  the 
Old  Teetament — we  find  the  sacrament  of  a  common  meal 
inti-oduced  to  seal  engagements  of  various  kinda  But  in 
every  case  the  engagement  is  ahsolute  and  inviolable ;  it 
constitutes  what  in  the  language  of  ethics  is  called  a  duty 
of  perfect  obligation.  Now  in  the  most  primitive  society 
there  is  only  one  kiud  of  fellowship  which  is  absolute  and 
inviolable.  To  the  primitive  man  all  other  men  fall  imder 
two  classes,  those  to  whom  his  Ufe  is  sacred  und  tliose  to 
whom  it  is  not  sacred.  The  former  are  his  fellows ;  the 
latter  are  strangers  and  potential  foemen,  with  whom  it  ib 
absurd  to  think  of  forming  any  inviolable  tie  unless  they 
are  first  brought  into  the  circle  witlitn  which  each  man's 
life  ia  sacred  to  all  bis  comrades. 

£ut  that  circle  again  corresponds  to  the  circle  of 
kinship,  for  the  practical  test  of  kinship  is  that  the 
whole  kin  is  answerable  for  the  life  of  each  of  its 
members.  By  the  rules  of  early  society,  if  I  slay  my 
kinsman,  whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  the  act 
is  murder,  and  is  punished  by  expulsion  from  the  kin ;  ^ 
if  my  kinsman  is  slain  by  an  outsider  I  and  every  other 
member  of  my  kin  are  bound  to  avenge  his  death  by 
Idlhng  the  manslayer  or  some  member  of  his  kin.  It 
is  obvious  that  imder  such  a  system  there  can  be  no 
inviolable  fellowship  except  between  men  of  the  same 
blood.  For  the  duty  of  blood  revenge  is  paramount,  and 
every  other  obhgation  is  dissolved  as  soon  as  it  comes  into 
conflict  with  the  claims  of  blood.  I  cannot  bind  myself 
absolutely  to  a  man,  even  for  a  temporary  purpose,  unless 
during  the  time  of  our  engagement  he  is  put  into  a 
kinsman's  place.     And  this  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  a 


I  Even  in  Homeric  locie^  n 
witliin  the  Icin  ;  a  point  whidi  i 
Bom.  Rial.  II.  i.  79. 


I   bloodwit  cui  be  aoc«pl«d  for  lUughtar 
commonlj  OTerloolcod,  eg.  by  Bodiliolt, 
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stranger  oannot  beoome  bound  to  me,  onleee  at  the  same 
time  be  becomes  bomid  to  all  my  kiiumea  in  exacUy  the 
same  way.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  law  of  the  desert;  when 
any  member  of  a  clan  receives  an  outsider  through  the 
bond  of  Bait,  the  whole  clan  is  bound  by  his  act,  and  must, 
while  the  engagement  lasts,  receive  the  stranger  as  one  of 
themsel%'es.* 

The  idea  that  kinship  is  not  purely  an  affair  of  birth, 
but  may  be  acquired,  has  quite  fallen  out  of  our  circle 
of  ideas ;  but  so,  for  that  matter,  has  the  primitive  con- 
ception of  kindred  itself.  To  us  kinship  has  no  absolute 
value,  but  is  measured  by  degrees,  and  means  much  ta 
little,  or  nothing  at  all,  according  to  its  degree  and  oUieir 
circumstances.  In  ancient  times,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fundamental  obligations  of  kiuEhip  had  nothing  to  do 
with  degrees  of  relationship,  but  rested  with  absolute 
and  identical  force  on  every  member  of  the  clan.  To 
know  that  a  man's  Ufe  was  sacred  to  me,  and  that  every 
blood-feud  that  touched  him  involved  me  also,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  me  to  count  couainship  with  him  by  reckon- 
ing up  to  our  common  ancestor;  it  was  enough  that  we 
belonged  to  the  same  clan  and  bore  the  same  clan-name. 
What  was  my  clan  was  determined  by  customary  law, 
which  was  not  the  same  in  all  stages  of  society ;  in  the 
earliest  Semitic  communities  a  man  was  of  his  mother's 
clan,  in  later  times  he  belonged  to  the  clan  of  his  father. 
But  the  essential  idea  of  kinship  was  independent  of  the 
particular  form  of  the  law.  A  kin  was  a  group  of  persons 
whose  lives  were  so  bound  up  together,  in  what  must  bo 
called  a  physical  unity,  that  they  could  be  treated  as  parts 

'  Th«  of  course  u  to  be  understood  only  of  tlie  fan  dame  ntal  righto  and 
datie*  which  turn  ou  the  suictity  of  kiudred  blood.  Tbe  secondorj 
privilege!  of  kinabip,  in  matters  of  inheritance  and  the  like,  lie  onUide  of 
the  proient  aigument,  and  with  regard  to  them  tb«  coTsnonted  ally  had  not 
thofnll  right*  of  a  kinsman  {fTiiuhip,  p.  47), 
t8 


of  one  common  life^  The  members  of  one  kindred  looked 
OQ  themselves  as  one  living  whole,  a  ungle  animated  mass 
of  blood,  flesh  and  bones,  of  ^rhich  no  member  could  be 
touched  without  all  the  members  Buffering.  This  point 
of  view  ifi  expressed  in  the  Semitic  tongues  in  many 
familiar  forms  of  speech.  In  a  case  of  homicide  Arabian 
tribesmen  do  not  say,  "  The  blot>d  of  M.  or  K.  has  been 
spilt,"  naming  the  man ;  they  say,  "  Our  blood  has  been 
spilt."  In  Hebrew  the  phrase  by  which  one  claims 
kinship  is  "  I  am  your  bone  and  your  fleeh." '  Both  in 
Hebrew  and  in  Arabic  "  flesh  "  is  synonymous  vrith  "  clan  " 
or  kindred  group.'  To  us  all  this  seems  mere  metaphor, 
from  which  no  practical  consequences  can  follow.  But 
in  early  thought  there  is  no  sharp  line  between  the  meta- 
phorical and  the  literal,  between  the  way  of  expressing  a 
thing  and  the  way  of  conceiving  it ;  phrases  and  sjTnbols 
are  treated  as  reahties.  Kow,  if  kinship  means  participa- 
tion in  a  common  mass  of  fiesh  blood  and  bones,  it  la 
uatural  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  dependent,  not 
merely  on  the  fact  that  a  man  was  bom  of  his  mother's 
body,  and  so  was  from  his  birth  a  part  of  her  flesh,  but 
also  on  the  not  leas  significant  fact  that  he  was  nourished 
by  her  milk.  And  so  we  find  that  among  the  Arabs  there 
is  a  tie  of  milk,  as  well  as  of  blood,  which  unites  the 
foster-child  to  his  foster-mother  and  her  kin.  Again, 
after  the  child  is  weaned,  his  flesh  and  blood  continue  to 
be  nourished  and  renewed  by  the  food  which  he  shares 
with  his  commensals,  so  that  corameiisality  can  be  thought 
of  (1)  as  confirming  or  even  (2)  as  constituting  kinship  in 
a  very  real  sense.^ 

Jndg.  ii.  2  ;  S  Sam.  t,  1.  ConTsrsuly  in  ■cknow! edging  kbaliip  the 
phnuia  "TbtniBrtinf  baaeandniyllcdi"  (Gen.  xiii.  11  ;  aSain.  iii.lS): 
cT.  Oia.  nivii.  ST,  "our  brother  and  our  nesb," 

*LeT.  iiv,  49;  JCituhip,  p.  149. 

'Cf,  Kinship,  p.  H9sjj, 
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Ab  regards  their  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice 
it  Vfill  conduce  to  clearnesa  if  we  keep  these  two  points 
distinct.  Primarily  the  circle  o!  common  rel^on  and  of 
common  Bocial  duties  was  identical  with  that  of  natural 
kinship,^  and  the  god  himself  was  conceived  as  a  being  of 
the  same  stock  with  his  worshippers.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  kiuBraen  and  their  kindred  god  ahoiild 
seal  and  strengthen  their  fellowship  by  meeting  tt^ther 
from  time  to  time  to  nourish  their  common  life  by  a 
common  meal,  to  which  those  outside  the  kin  were  not 
admitted,  A  good  example  of  this  kind  of  clan  sacrifice, 
in  which  a  whole  kinship  periodically  joins,  is  afforded  by 
the  Eoman  sacra  getUUicia.  As  in  primitive  society  no 
man  can  belong  to  more  than  one  kindred,  so  among  the 
Romans  no  one  could  share  in  the  scura  of  two  gentea — 
to  do  Bo  was  to  confound  the  ritual  and  contaminate  the 
purity  of  the  gens.  The  sacra  consisted  in  common  anni- 
versary sacrificea,  in  which  the  clansmen  honoured  the 
goda  of  the  clan  and  after  them  the  "  demons "  of  their 
ancestors,  ao  that  the  whole  kin  living  and  dead  were 
brought  together  in  the  service.'  That  the  earlieat  eacri- 
ficial  feasts  among  the  Semites  were  of  the  nature  of  sacra 
gentUicia  IB  matter  of  inference  rather  than  of  direct 
evidence,  but  ia  not  on  that  account  leas  certain.  For 
that  the  Semites  form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule 
that  the  circle  of  religion  and  of  kinship  were  originally 
identical,  has  been  shown  in  Lecture  II.  The  only  thing, 
therefore,  for  which  additional  proof  is  needed  is  that  the 
sacrificial  ritual  of  the  Semites  already  existed  in  thia 
primitive  form  of  society.  That  this  was  so  is  morally 
certain   on  general    grounds ;   for    an   institution  like  the 

'  Supra,  p.  50. 

*  For  proofs  and  furtliei  dstuils  see  tho  evidence  collected  liy  Marijusi'lt. 
BSm.  SUutUverwaitutig,  Snd  tid.,  iii,  130  qi.. 
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sacrificial  meal,  which  occurs  with  the  aame  general 
features  all  over  the  world,  and  is  found  among  the  most 
primitive  peoples,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  date 
from  the  earUeat  stage  of  social  organisation.  And  the 
geneiul  argument  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  after  seyeral 
dans  had  begun  to  fretiuent  the  same  sanctuary  and 
worship  the  same  god,  the  worshippers  still  grouped  them- 
selves (or  sacrificial  purposes  on  the  principle  of  kinship. 
In  the  days  of  Saul  and  David  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
hod  long  been  united  in  the  worsliip  of  Jehovah,  yet  the 
clans  still  maintained  their  annual  gentile  sacrifice,  at 
which  every  member  of  the  group  was  bound  to  be 
present'  But  evidence  more  decisive  comes  to  us  from 
Arabia,  where,  ae  we  have  seen,  men  would  not  eat 
together  at  all  unless  they  were  united  by  kinship  or  by 
a  iwvenant  that  had  the  same  effect  as  natural  kinahip. 
Under  such  a  rule  the  sacrificial  feast  must  have  been 
confined  to  kinsmen,  and  the  clan  was  the  largest  circle 
that  could  unite  in  a  sacrificial  act.  And  so,  though  the 
Uroat  sanctuaries  of  heathen  Arabia  were  frequented  at 
the  pilgrimage  feasts  by  men  of  different  tribes,  who  met 
l>eaceably  for  a  season  uuder  the  protection  of  the  truce 
of  Ood,  we  find  that  their  participation  in  the  worship  of 
the  same  holy  place  did  not  bind  alien  clans  together  in 
any  religious  unity ;  they  worshipped  side  by  aide,  but 
not  together.     It  is  only  under  Islam  that  the  pilgrim^e 

'  1  8«ii.  w.  8,  20.  Tho  word  muhpa^,  which  the  English  BibU  here 
and  nlnwhcire  rendore  "bmily,"  ileuotca  not  ft  household  but  a  clan.  In 
vorw  SS  til*  Uuo  cowling  ia  indicftt«d  by  th«  Septuagint,  and  hu  been  ro- 
itorwJ  by  WoUhftuwn  ('"«  '''?  «?t  !*■?).  It  wm  not  Darid'i  brother,  bat 
bU  bretljmi,  that  is  his  clanatneii,  that  enjoined  his  pmtence.  Tha  annQiil 
tratlrity,  ttii  duty  of  all  oUnamen  to  attend,  Uio  expectation  that  thii 
uerod  duty  would  l»  acoepCed  as  a  valid  eieuse  for  abaence  froni  court 
eran  at  tlia  king's  now-niaou  lacrilioa.  are  ao  many  poiota  of  ctirraapandeiice 
with  tho  Bonian  gautUaminihip :  oA  Gellios,  xri.  4.  3,  and  thootheipauagM 
dtal  bj  Marquardt,  Sim,  SlaatretrvaUimg,  Snd  ed.,  iii  132,  note  t. 
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becomes  a  bond  of  religious  fellowship,  whereas  in  the 
biniea  of  heatheiiism  it  was  the  correct  usage  that  the 
diH'erent  tribes,  before  they  broke  up  from  the  feast,  should 
engage  in  a  rivalry  of  selF-exaltatioD  and  mutual  abuse, 
which  sent  them  home  with  all  their  old  jealousies  freshly 
inflamed.^ 

That  the  sacrificial  meal  was  originally  a  feast  of  Mna- 
meo,  is  apt  to  suggest  to  modem  minds  the  idea  that  its 
primitive  type  is  to  be  sought  in  the  household  circle,  and 
that  public  aacrifices,  in  which  the  whole  clan  united,  are 
merely  an  extension  of  such  an  act  of  domestic  worship 
as  in  ancient  Eome  accompanied  every  family  meaL  The 
Eoman  family  never  rose  from  supper  till  a  portion  of  food 
had  been  laid  on  the  burning  hearth  as  an  ottering  to  the 
Lores,  and  the  current  opinion,  which  regards  the  gens  aa 
nothing  more  than  an  enlarged  household,  naturally  looks 
on  the  gentile  sacrifice  as  an  enlargement  of  this  domestic 
rite.  But  the  notion  that  the  clan  is  only  a  larger  house- 
hold is  not  consistent  with  the  results  of  modern  research. 
Kinship  is  an  older  thing  than  family  life,  and  in  the 
most  primitive  societies  known  to  ub  the  family  or  house' 
hold  group  was  not  a  subdivision  of  the  clan,  but  contained 
members  of  more  than  one  kindred.     As  a  rule  the  savage 

>  ijm  Goldziher,  Muh.  Sttid,  t.  B6.  Tho  prajor  and  exhort&tion  of  the 
leader  o{  the  proceasioD  of  tribes  froni  'Aiala.  (Agh.  iii.  4  ;  We)lh.  p.  191) 
seems  to  me  to  be  CDeuiit  for  hia  own  tribe  aloue.  The  pra;«r  for  "  yewv 
smong  our  women,  a  continuous  range  of  poature  ocoupied  bj  our  herdsmen, 
wealth  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  most  generous  men,"  asks  only  blessinga 
for  the  tribe,  aod  indeed  occurs  elaewhere  u  a  form  of  blessing  addressed  to 
a  tribe  {Agh.  xix.  132.  6).  And  the  admomtion  to  observe  treaties,  botiour 
clients,  and  be  hospitable  to  guests,  contains  nothing  that  nss  Dot  a 
point  of  tribal  morally.  The  ijHia,  or  right  to  give  the  signal  for  dia- 
Bolricg  the  worshipping  ossembly,  holonged  to  a  pai'ticolar  tribe ;  it  was 
the  right  to  start  first.  The  man  who  gave  tbe  sign  to  this  tribe  closed 
the  service  for  them  bf  a  prayer  and  admonition.  This  is  all  that  I  can 
gather  &vm  the  puBagi>,  and  it  does  not  prove  that  the  tribes  had  any 
other  religious  communion  than  eras  iUTotved  in  their  being  in  one  place 
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man  may  not  marry  a  clanawoman,  and  the  children  are  of 
the  mother's  kin,  and  therefore  have  no  communion  of 
blood  religion  with  their  fattier.  In  such  a  society  there 
ia  hardly  any  family  life,  and  there  can  be  no  sacred 
household  meal.  Before  the  family  meal  can  acquire  the 
religious  significance  that  it  possessed  in  Rome,  one  of  two 
things  muBt  take  place :  either  the  primitive  association 
of  religion  with  kinship  must  be  dissolved,  or  means  must 
have  been  found  to  make  the  whole  houaehold  of  one 
blood,  as  was  done  in  Kome  by  the  rule  that  the  wife 
upon  her  marriage  was  adopted  into  her  husband's  gens.' 
The  rudest  nations  have  reUgious  rules  about  food,  based 
on  the  principle  of  kinship,  viz.  that  a  man  may  not  eat  the 
totem  animal  of  his  clan ;  and  they  generally  have  some 
rites  of  the  nature  of  the  sacrificial  feast  of  kinsmen ;  hut 
it  is  not  the  custom  of  savages  to  take  their  ordinary  daily 
food  in  a  social  way,  in  regular  domestic  meals.  Their 
habit  ia  to  eat  irregidarly  and  apart,  and  this  habit  is 
strengtliened  by  the  religious  rules,  which  often  forbid  to 
one  member  of  h  household  the  food  which  is  permitted  to 
another. 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the  rules  and  habit* 
of  the  Semites  in  the  state  of  primitive  savagery,  though 
there  is  ample  proof  of  an  indirect  kind  that  they  originally 
reckoned  kinship  through  the  mother,  and  that  men  often, 
if  not  always,  took  their  wives  from  strange  kins.  It  ia 
to  be  presumed  that  at  this  stt^e  of  society  the  Semite  did 
not  eat  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  it  is  certain  that  if 
be  did  so  the  meal  could  not  have  had  a  reUgious  character, 
OS  an  acknowledgment  and  seal  of  kinship  and  adherence 

'  III  Qrefue,  tccording  to  tho  tcstiiiioay  of  Tbeophrutus,  ap,  Porpb.,  Dt 
Aba.  ii.  20  (Bcmays,  p.  68),  it  nu  ouBtomv?  to  ps;  to  the  gods  am  afarcKi 
of  every  tnul.  The  term  irifx'rl*<  enema  to  place  this  oQering  under  tha 
head  of  gifts  rather  than  of  eacriliciiil  coruiuuDJOD,  Dud  tha  god)  to  whom  tha 
cfleriug  was  made  wen  not,  u  itt  Bome,  family  gods. 
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to  a  kiDdred  god.  But  in  fact  the  family  meal  never 
became  &  fixed  institution  amoug  llio  Semites  generally. 
In  Egypt,  down  to  the  present  day,  many  persona  hardly 
ever  eat  with  their  wives  and  children,*  and,  among  the 
Arabs,  boys  who  are  not  of  full  age  do  not  presume  to  eat 
in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  but  take  their  meals 
separately  or  with  the  women  of  the  house.^  No  doubt 
the  seclusion  of  women  has  retarded  the  development 
of  family  life  in  Mohammedan  countries;  but  for  most 
purposes  this  seclusion  has  never  taken  much  hold  on  the 
desert,  and  yet  in  northern  Arabia  no  woman  will  eat 
before  men.'  I  apprehend  that  these  customs  were 
originally  formed  at  a  time  when  a  man  and  his  wife  and 
family  were  not  usually  of  one  kin,  and  when  only  kinsmen 
would  eat  together.*  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  Arabia  the  daily  family  meal  has  never 
been  an  established  institution  with  such  a  religious 
significance  as  attaches  to  the  Koman  supper.* 

The  sacrificial  feast,  therefore,  cannot  be  traced  back  to 
the  domestic  meal,  but  must  be  considered  as  having  been 

'  Lane,  Mai.  Effyptiam,  Gth  ed.,  i  179  ;  cf.  Arabian  Nights,  chap,  ii. 

'  Burckhardt,  Bid.  and  WoA.  i.  3B5 ;  Dnuglity,  ii.  142. 

'  Bnrckhardt,  op.  cit.  i  349.  Cauvi>rsely  Ibn  Mojawir,  ap.  Spreoger, 
FaitTouten,  p.  IGl,  Utls  of  aoutliem  Arabs  who  would  rather  die  than  accept 
food  at  the  hand  of  a  woman. 

*  In  Arabia,  even  in  historical  times,  the  wife  waa  not  adopted  into  her 
hushaud'a  kin.  The  children  in  historical  times  were  generally  leckonad  to 
the  father's  stock  ;  but  thnre  is  much  reason  to  tbiok  that  this  new  rula  of 
kinship,  when  it  flnt  came  in,  did  cot  mean  that  the  infant  was  bom  into 
hia  father's  clan,  hut  that  lie  was  adopted  into  it  by  a  formal  act,  which  did 
not  always  take  place  in  infancy.  We  find  that  young  childroo  follow  their 
mother  {Kiiuhip,  p.  114],  and  that  the  law  of  blood  revenge  did  not  prevent 
fathera  from  Itilliug  their  young  daughters  {ibid,  p,  211  iqq.).  Of  this 
more  hereafter. 

•  The  naming  of  God,  by  whirh  every  meal  is  oonsoorated  according  to 
Uolintnmed's  precept,  seeiiis  in  aunient  times  to  hare  been  practised  only 
when  a  victim  was  slaughtCTod ;  cf.  Wellh.  p.  lit  Here  the  toMil 
correspontls  to  the  blessing  of  the  sscrt£ce,  1  Sam.  ix.  18. 
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from  the  firet  a  pubhc  feast  of  clansmen.  That  tliia  is 
tme  nut  only  for  Arabia  but  for  the  Semites  as  a  whole 
might  be  inferred  on  general  grounds,  iuaemuch  aa  all 
Semitic  worship  manifestly  springs  from  a  common  origin, 
and  the  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  that 
even  among  the  agricultural  Semites  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
sacriGdal  character  being  attached  to  ordinary  household 
meals.  The  domestic  hearth  among  the  Semites  was  not 
an  altar  as  it  was  at  Boma' 

Almost  all  varieties  of  human  food  were  offered  to  the 
gods,  and  any  kind  of  food  suffices,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Arabian  hospitality,  to  establish  that  bond  between  two 
men  which  in  the  last  resort  rests  on  the  principle  that 
only  kinsmen  eat  together.  It  may  seem,  therefore,  that 
iu  the  abstract  any  sort  of  meal  publicly  partaken  of  by  a 
ooutpany  of  kinsmen  may  constitute  a  sacrificial  feast  The 
di»tincU(>i)  betwt>Gn  the  feast  and  an  ordinary  meal  lies, 
it  uuty  eet'ni,  not  in  tlie  material  or  the  copiousneas  of 
|h#  reiMSt,  but  iu  its  public  character.  When  men  eat 
«ktt»  thoy  do  not  invite  the  god  to  share  their  food,  but 
nfctm  ihft  clan  eata  together  as  a  kindred  unity  the  kindred 
ytrf  mmk  «lao  ba  of  the  party. 

pMGtmUjr,  however,  there  is  no  sacrifioial  feast  accord- 
^C  to  ^■lilrn  UMgo  except  where  a  victim  ia  slaughtered. 
V^  T^  *''  ^  Levitical  law,  that  a  cereal  oblation,  when 
K  ^W*i  *kMK  twiloogs  wholly   to   the   god  and   gives   no 

I  4MMte  ^  '  ^^'"'^  °^  ^^^  worsliippers,  agrees  with    the 

H         ^te'  taM0ti  te  vtiiub  WD  never  find  a  sacrificial  meal  of 
I  ^hA  %A  ■tiM  MOt  form  part.     Among  the  Arabs  the 

H  s^^w  %  ^MBtt;  •  nligious  banquet  implies  a  victim. 

I  t^UHMk  tetrftm  h»  look  at  the  matter  from  its  merely 

I  hH^Hk^MAk  <tek  Wl*  dlW^lM'  of  a  victim  must  have  been 


^  ^Ht  st  fcoiiMhnlii  BBcrificD  aftrr  tlie  ejiilc,  but 
^  Dnkfotnma,  ctiap.  iii. 
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in  early  times  the  only  thing  that  brought  the  cloii  together 
for  a  stated  meaL  Converaely,  every  slaughter  was  a  clan 
sacrifice,  that  ie,  a  domestic  animal  was  not  ehiin  except  to 
procure  the  material  for  a  public  meal  of  kinsmen.  This 
last  proposition  seems  startling,  but  it  is  coniinned  by  tlie 
direct  evidence  of  Niiua  as  to  the  habits  of  the  Arabs  of 
the  Sinaitic  desert  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  Christian 
century,  The  ordinary  sustenance  of  these  Saracens  was 
derived  from  pillage  or  from  hunting,  to  which,  no  doubt, 
must  be  added,  as  a  main  element,  the  milk  of  their  herds. 
When  these  supplies  failed  they  fell  back  on  the  flesh 
of  their  camels,  one  of  which  vas  slain  for  each  clan 
{tTvyyh/eia)  or  for  each  group  which  habitually  pitched 
their  tents  together  {cvaK-rivia) — which  according  to 
known  Arab  usage  would  always  be  a  fraction  of  a 
clan — and  the  flesh  was  hastily  devoured  by  the  kinsmen 
in  dog-like  fashion,  half  raw  and  merely  softened  over 
the  fire.' 

To  grasp  the  force  of  this  evidence  we  must  remember 
that,  beyond  question,  there  was  at  this  time  among  the 
Saracens  private  property  in  camels,  and  that  therefore,  so 
far  as  the  law  of  property  went,  there  could  be  no  reason 
why  a  man  should  not  kill  a  beast  for  the  use  of  his  own 
family.  And  though  a  whole  camel  might  be  too  much 
for  a  single  household  to  eat  fresh,  the  Arabs  knew  and 
practised  the  art  of  preserving  flesh  by  cutting  it  into  strips 
and  drying  them  in  the  sun.  Under  these  circumstances 
private  slaughter  could  not  have  failed  to  be  customary. 
unless  it  was  absolutely  forbidden  by  tribal  usage.  In 
short,  it  appears  that  while  milk,  game,  the  fruits  of  pillage 
were  private  food  which  might  be  eaten  in  any  way,  the 

'  Nili  opera  guasdam  nmdum  edita  (Paris,  183S),  p.  S7.— The  ruyyium 
■Dsweis  to  the  Anblc  bain,  tlie  rvnittia  to  the  Arabic  hayij,  in  QiB  sense  of 


camel  was  not  allowed  to  be  killed  and  eaten  except  in  a 
public  rite,  at  which  all  tlie  kineinen  assisted. 

This  evidence  is  all  the  more  remarkable  becauae, 
among  the  Saracens  of  whom  Niliis  speaks,  the  slaughter 
of  a  camel  in  times  of  hunger  docs  not  seem  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  For  a  couple  of  pages 
later  he  speaks  expressly  of  the  sacrifices  which  these 
Arabs  offered  to  the  morning  star,  the  sole  deity  that  they 
acknowledged.  These  could  be  performed  only  when  the 
star  was  visible,  and  the  whole  victim — llesh,  skin  and 
bones — had  to  be  devoured  before  the  sun  rose  upon  it,  and 
the  day-star  disappeared.  As  this  form  of  sacrifice  wan 
necessarily  confined  to  seasons  when  the  planet  Venus  was 
a  morning  star,  while  the  necessity  for  alaughtering  a 
camel  as  food  might  arise  at  any  season,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  victim  was  not  recognised  as 
having  a  sacrificial  character.  The  Saracens,  in  fact,  had 
outlived  the  stage  in  which  no  necessity  can  justify 
slaughter  that  is  not  sacrificial.  The  principle  that  the 
god  claims  his  share  in  every  slaughter  has  its  origin  in  the 
religion  of  kinship,  and  dates  from  a  time  when  the  tribal 
god  was  himself  a  member  of  the  tribal  stock,  so  that  his 
participation  in  the  sacrificial  feast  was  only  one  aspect 
of  the  rule  that  no  kinsman  must  be  excluded  from  a 
share  in  the  victim.  But  the  Saracens  of  Nilus,  like  the 
Arabs  generally  in  the  last  ages  of  heathenism,  had  ceased 
to  do  sacrifice  to  the  tribal  or  clan  gods  with  whose 
worship  the  feast  of  kinsmen  was  originally  connected. 
The  planet  Venus,  or  Lucifer,  was  not  a  tribal  deity,  but, 
as  we  know  from  a  variety  of  som'ces,  was  worshipped  by 
all  the  northern  Arabs,  to  whatever  kin  they  belonged. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  in  case  of  necessity 
we  should  meet  with  a  slaughter  in  which  the  non-tribal 
deity  had  no  part ;  but  it  is  noteworthy   that,  al 
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victim  had  lost  ita  aacrificUl  character,  it  was  etill  deemed 
necessary  that  the  elaughter  should  be  the  afl'air  of  the 
whole  kindred.  That  this  was  so,  while  among  the 
Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rule  that  all  legitimate 
elaughter  is  sacrifice  survived  long  after  householders  were 
permitted  to  make  private  sacrifices  on  their  own  account, 
is  ohaxacteriatic  of  the  peculiar  development  of  Arabia, 
where,  as  WeUhausen  has  justly  remarked,  religious  feeling 
was  quite  put  in  the  shade  by  the  feeling  for  the  sanctity 
of  kindred  blood.  Elsewhere  among  the  Semites  we  see 
the  old  religion  surviving  the  tribal  system  on  which  it 
was  baaed,  and  accommodating  itself  to  the  new  forms  of 
national  life ;  but  in  Arabia  the  rules  and  customs  of  the 
kin  retained  the  sanctity  which  they  originally  derived 
from  their  connection  with  the  religion  of  the  kin,  long 
after  the  kindred  god  had  been  forgotten  or  had  sunk  into 
quite  a  subordinate  place.  I  take  it,  however,  that  the 
eating  of  camels'  flesh  continued  to  be  regarded  by  the 
Arabs  as  in  some  sense  a  religious  act,  even  when  it  was 
no  longer  associated  with  a  formal  act  of  sacrifice ;  for 
abstinence  from  the  flesh  of  camels  and  wild  asaes  was 
prescribed  by  Symeon  Stylites  to  his  Saracen  converts,* 
and  traces  of  an  idolatrous  significance  in  feasts  of  camels' 
flesh  appear  in  Mohammedan  tradition.* 

The  persistence  among  the  Arabs  of  the  scruple  gainst 
private  slaughter  for  a  man's  own  personal  use  may,  I 
think,  be  traced  in  a  modifled  form  in  other  parts  of  Arabia 
and  long  after  the  time  of  Kilus.     Even  in  modem  times, 

■  Thcodorot,  eJ.  NiiBselt.  iu.  1274  xj. 

<  W«Ilh.  p.  Ill ;  Kiiiahip,  p.  262.  These  traces  are  the  more  worthy 
of  notice  because  we  &1ao  find  iodiattione  that,  Aowa  to  the  time  of  the 
girupbet,  or  even  later,  the  ide*  picroiled  that  Darnels,  or  at  all  events 
eertoiu  breeds  of  camels,  were  of  itemoniao  orif^n  ;  sea  Coitvinl,  ii.  42, 
and  other  uthorities  cit«d  by  VIoten  io  the  Vienna  Orientat  Journal, 
T1LS89. 


when  a  sheep  or  camel  is  elain  in  honour  of  a  giiest,  the 
good  old  custom  is  that  the  host  keeps  o]>en  house  for  his 
neigJibouTB,  or  at  least  distributes  portious  of  the  flesh  aa 
fat  as  it  will  go.  To  do  otherwise  is  still  deemed  churlish, 
though  uot  ill^al,  and  the  old  Aixibic  literature  leaves  the 
impressioa  that  in  ancient  times  this  feeling  was  still 
stronger  than  it  is  now,  and  that  the  whole  encampment 
woe  considered  when  a  beast  was  slain  for  food.^  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  highly  significant  to  find  that,  even  in 
one  branch  of  the  Arabian  race,  the  doctrine  that  hunger 
itself  does  not  justify  slaughter,  except  as  the  act  of  the 
clan,  was  so  deeply  rooted  as  to  survive  the  docti-ine  that 
all  slaughter  is  sacrifice.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to  remove 
the  last  doubt  as  to  the  proposition  that  all  sacrifice  was 
originally  clan  sacrifice,  and  at  the  same  time  it  puts  the 
slaughter  of  a  victim  in  a  new  light,  by  classing  it  among 
the  acts  which,  in  primitive  society,  are  illegal  to  an 
individual,  and  can  only  be  justified  when  the  whole  cUn 
shares  the  responsibility  of  the  deed.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  ia  only  one  class  of  actions  recognised  by  early  nations 
to  which  this  description  applies,  viz.  actions  which  involve 
an  invasion  of  the  sanctity  of  the  tribal  blood.  In  fact,  a 
life  which  no  single  tribesman  ts  allowed  to  invade,  and 
which  can  be  sacrificed  only  by  the  consent  and  common 
action  of  the  kin,  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  the  life 
of  the  fellow-tribesman.  Neither  may  be  taken  away  by, 
private  violence,  but  only  by  the  consent  of  the  kindredv 

'  Oompsre  eipecUUy  Iho  story  of  Mania's  courtship  {Aglidnf,  xvi.  104  j 
O&uBBiii  do  Psroevsl,  U.  613).  The  Wggar's  cUim  to  >  aharu  in  the  reut  i* 
donbtleu  ultiniBtely  baaed  on  religious  and  tiibU  usage  rather  than  od 
pmwiml  generosity.  Cf.  Deut.  iivi.  13.  SimiUrly  uniong  the  Zulus, 
"nhenkmsD  Idlis  a  cow — whleb,  however,  iauldotn  and  relnuCaotl;  done, 
unlosa  it  happ«D«  to  be  itolen  tiroperty — the  whole  popnlation  of  the  hamlet 
«meinb!c  to  cat  it  without  invitation  ;  ami  people  living  at  a  diBtanco  of  tea 
miles  will  also  come  to  partake  of  the  feast"  (Shaw,  MemoiiaU  of  SavOi  _ 
4fr.-.»,  p.  S9). 
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and  the  kindred  god.  And  the  parallelism  between  the 
two  eases  is  curiously  marked  in  detail  by  what  I  may  call 
a  similarity  between  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  and  of  the 
execution  of  a  tribesman.  In  both  cases  it  is  required 
that,  as  far  as  posailile,  every  member  of  the  kindred 
should  be  not  only  a  consenting  party  but  a  partaker  in 
the  act,  so  that  whatever  responsibility  it  involves  may  be 
equally  distributed  over  the  whole  elan.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ancient  Hebrew  form  of  execution,  where  the 
culprit  is  stoned  by  the  whole  congregation. 

The  idea  that  the  life  of  a  brute  animal  may  be  pro- 
tected by  the  same  kind  of  religious  scruple  as  the  life  of 
a  fellow-man  is  one  which  we  have  a  difficulty  in  grasping, 
or  which  at  any  rate  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  mora  proper 
to  a  late  and  sentimental  age  than  to  the  rude  life  of 
primitive  timea  But  this  difficulty  mainly  comes  from 
our  taking  up  a  falee  point  of  view.  Early  man  had 
certainly  no  conception  of  the  saeredness  of  animal  life 
aa  such,  but  neither  had  he  any  conception  of  the  saered- 
ness of  human  life  as  such.  The  life  of  his  clansman  was 
Bacred  to  him,  not  because  he  was  a  man,  but  because  he 
was  a  kinsman ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  life  of  an  animal 
of  hifl  totem  kind  is  sacred  to  the  savage,  not  because  it  is 
animate,  but  because  he  and  it  are  sprung  from  the  same 
stock  and  are  cousins  to  one  another. 

It  is  clear  that  the  scruple  of  Kilus's  Saracens  about 
killing  the  camel  was  of  this  restricted  kind  ;  for  they  had 
no  objection  to  kill  and  eat  game.  But  the  camel  they 
would  not  kill  except  under  the  same  circumstanceB  as 
make  it  lawful  for  many  savages  to  kill  their  totem,  i.e. 
under  the  pressure  of  hunger  or  in  connection  with 
exceptional  religious  rites,'  The  parallelism  between  the 
Arabian  custom  and  totemism  is  therefore  complete  except 
>  FrMer,  TolemUm,  pp.  IB,  iS. 
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in  one  poiut.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  scruple 
against  the  private  slaughter  of  a  camel  had  its  origin 
feelings  of  kinship.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  ihere  is  this 
indirect  evidence,  that  the  consent  and  participation  of 
the  clan,  which  was  required  to  make  the  slaughter  of  a 
camel  legitimate,  is  the  very  thmg  that  ia  needed  to  make 
the  death  of  a  kinsman  legitimate.  And  direct  evidence 
we  cannot  expect  to  find,  for  it  is  moat  improbable  that 
the  Arabs  of  Nilus's  time  retained  any  clear  ideas  about 
the  original  significance  of  rules  inherited  by  tradition 
from  a  more  primitive  state  of  society. 

The  presumption  thus  created  that  the  regard  paid  by 
the  Saracens  for  the  life  of  the  camel  sprang  from  the 
same  principle  of  kinship  between  men  and  certain  Mnda 
of  animals  which  is  the  prune  factor  in  totemism,  would 
not  be  worth  much  if  it  rested  only  on  an  isolated  state- 
ment about  a  particular  branch  of  the  Arab  race.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  same  kind  of  restriction  on  the 
private  slaughter  of  animals  must  have  existed  in  ancient 
times  among  all  the  Semites.  We  have  found  reason  to 
believe  that  among  the  early  Semites  generally  no  slaughter 
was  legitimate  except  for  sacrifice,  and  we  have  also  found 
reason,  apart  from  Nilus's  evidence,  for  beheving  that  all 
Semitic  sacrifice  waa  originally  the  act  of  the  community. 
If  these  two  propositions  are  true,  it  follows  that  all  the 
Semites  at  one  time  protected  the  lives  of  animals  proper 
for  sacrifice,  and  forbade  them  to  be  slain  except  by  the 
act  of  the  clan,  that  is,  except  imder  such  circumstances 
aa  would  justify  or  excuse  the  death  of  a  kinsman.  Now, 
if  it  thus  appears  that  the  scruple  against  private  slaughter 
of  an  animal  proper  for  sacrifice  was  no  mere  individual 
peculiarity  of  Nilus's  Saracens,  but  must  at  an  early  period 
have  extended  to  all  the  Semites,  it  ia  obvious  that  the 
conjecture  which   connects   the  scruple  with  a  feeling  of 
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kinship  between  the  worshippers  and  the  victim  gains 
greatly  in  plausibility.  For  the  origin  of  the  scruple 
must  now  be  sought  in  some  widespread  and  very  primi- 
tive habit  of  thought,  and  it  is  therefore  apposite  to  point 
out  that  among  primitive  peoples  there  are  no  binding 
precepts  of  conduct  except  those  that  rest  on  the  principle 
of  kinship.^  This  is  the  general  rule  which  is  found  in 
operation  wherever  we  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
rude  societies,  and  that  it  prevailed  among  the  early 
Semites  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Indeed  among  the  Arabs 
the  rule  held  good  without  substantial  modification  down 
to  the  time  of  Mohammed.  No  life  and  no  obligation 
was  sacred  unless  it  was  brought  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  kindred  blood. 

Thus  the  prima  facie  presumption,  that  the  scruple  in 
question  had  to  do  with  the  notion  that  certain  animals 
were  akin  to  men,  becomes  very  strong  indeed,  and  can 
hardly  be  set  aside  unless  those  who  reject  it  are  prepcured 
to  show  that  the  idea  of  kinship  between  men  and  beasts, 
as  it  is  found  in  most  primitive  nations,  was  altogether 
foreign  to  Semitic  thought,  or  at  least  had  no  substantial 
place  in  the  ancient  religious  ideas  of  that  race.  But  I 
do  not  propose  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
antagonist. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  in  another  connection  to 
shew  by  a  variety  of  evidences  that  the  ecurliest  Semites, 
like  primitive  men  of  other  races,  drew  no  sharp  line  of 
distinction  between  the  nature  of  gods,  of  men,  and  of 
beasts,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  admitting  a  real  kinship 
between  (a)  gods  and  men,  (b)  gods  and  sacred  animals, 
(c)  families  of  men  and  families  of  beasts.^     As  regards 

^  In  religions  based  on  kinship,  where  the  god  and  his  worshippers  are 
of  one  stock,  precepts  of  sanctity  are,  of  coarse,  covered  by  the  principle  of 
kinship, 

*  Supra f  pp.  41  sqq,  86  aqq. 
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the  third  of  theae  points,  the  direct  evidence  is  fragment- 
ary  and  sporadic ;  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  idea  of 
kinship  between  races  of  meQ  and  races  of  beasts  was  not 
foreign  to  the  Semites,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove 
that  such  a  belief  was  widely  prevalent,  or  to  justify  ua 
in  taking  it  as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
Semitic  ritual  was  founded.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  three  points  are  8o  connected  that  if  any  two  of 
them  are  established,  the  third  neceaaavily  follows.  Now, 
as  regards  (a),  it  is  not  disputed  that  the  kinship  of  gods 
with  their  worshippers  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Semitic 
religion ;  it  appears  so  widely  and  in  so  many  forms  and 
applications,  that  we  cannot  look  upon  it  otherwise  than 
as  one  of  the  first  and  moat  universal  principles  of  ancient 
faith.  Again,  as  regards  (b),  a  belief  in  sacred  animals, 
which  are  treated  with  the  reverence  due  to  divine  beings, 
JB  an  essential  element  in  the  most  widespread  and 
important  Semitic  cults.  All  the  great  deities  of  the 
noi-theru  Semites  had  their  sacred  animals,  and  were 
themselves  worshipped  in  animal  form,  or  in  association 
with  animal  symbols,  down  to  a  late  date ;  and  that  this 
association  implied  a  veritable  unity  of  kind  between 
animals  and  gods  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  fact  that  the  sacred  animals,  f.j.  the  doves  and 
fish  of  Atai^atis,  were  reverenced  with  divine  honours ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  theogonic  myths,  such  as  that 
which  makes  the  dove-goddess  be  born  from  an  ^g,  and' 
transformation  myths,  such  as  that  of  Bambyce,  where- 
it  was  believed  that  the  fish-goddess  and  her  son  had 
actually  been  transformed  into  fish.^ 

'  Examploa  of  the  evidence  oa  this  hcnd  have  hMn  given  abovo ;  a 
account  of  it  will  bit  U>  be  given  in  &  ftitnre  course  of  lectures.  Mei 
the  reader  may  rerer  to  Kinship,  ohip.  riL  I  may  hare,  liowsver, 
general  argument  which  aeeniB  to  denerve  attention.  We  have  wen  ( 
p.   112  igq.)  that  holiness  it  not  ba»d  on  tlia  idea  ol  property. 
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Now  if  kinship  between  the  gods  and  their  worshippera, 
on  the  one  band,  and  kinahlp  between  the  gods  and  certain 
kinda  of  animals,  on  the  other,  are  deep-seated  principles 
of  Semitic  reUgion,  manifesting  themselves  in  all  parts 
of  the  sacred  institutions  of  the  race,  we  must  necessarily 
conclude  that  kinship  between  families  of  men  and  animal 
kinds  was  an  idea  equally  deep-seated,  and  we  shall  expect 
to  find  that  sacred  animals,  wherever  they  occur,  will  be 
treated  with  the  regard  which  men  pay  to  their  kinsfolk. 

Indeed  in  a  religion  based  on  kinship,  where  the  god 
and  his  worshippers  are  of  one  stock,  the  principle  of 
sanctity  and  that  of  kinship  are  identical  The  sanctity 
of  a  kmaman's  life  and  the  sanctity  of  the  godhead  are  not 
two  things,  but  one ;  for  ultimately  the  only  thing  that 
is  sacred  is  the  common  tribal  life,  or  the  common  blood 
which  is  identified  with  the  life.  Whatever  being  partakes 
in  this  life  is  holy,  and  its  holiness  may  be  described 
indifferently,  as  participation  in  the  divine  life  and  nature, 
or  as  participation  in  the  kindred  blood. 

Thus  the  conjecture  that  sacrificial  animals  were 
originally  treated  as  kinsmen,  is  simply  equivalent  to  the 
conjecture  that  sacrifices  were  drawn  from  animals  of  a 
holy  kind,  whose  lives  were  ordinarily  protected  by 
religious  scruples  and  sanctions;  and  in  support  of  this 
position  a  great  mass  of  evidence  can  be  adduced,  not 
merely  for  Semitic  sacrifice,  but  for  ancient  sacrifice 
generally. 

In   the   later  days  of  heathenism,  when  animal  food 


miiim^,  and  holy  things  gonsrollj,  are  prunatil;  conceived,  not  as  belonging 
to  the  duity,  bnt  as  being  thacDSBlrea  inatioct  witli  dirinB  power  or  life. 
Thiu  *  hoi;  animal  is  one  wbirh  has  a  divine  life  ;  and  if  it  be  holj  to  a 
partianlar  god,  the  meaning  must  be  tliat  its  life  and  his  are  somc^how  botind 
np  together.  From  wliat  is  known  of  pHmitire  wbts  of  Chongbt  we  may 
infer  that  this  moans  that  the  suiod  animal  is  akin  Ui  the  god,  for  all  valid 
and  permanent  relation  between  individuals  is  conceived  as  kinship. 
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was  coLnmouly  eaten,  and  the  rule  that  all  legitimate 
slaughter  must  be  sacrificial  was  no  longer  insisted  on, 
sacrifices  were  divided  into  two  classes ;  ordinary  aacrificea, 
where  the  victitQS  were  sheep,  oxen  or  other  beaata 
habitually  used  for  food,  and  extraordinary  sacrifices, 
where  the  vietiras  were  aaimals  whoso  flesh  was  regarded 
as  forbidden  meat,  The  Emperor  Julian '  tells  us  that 
in  the  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire  such  extraordinary 
sacrifices  were  celebrated  once  or  twice  a  year  in  mystical 
ceremonies,  and  he  gives  as  an  example  the  sacrifice  of 
the  dog  to  Hecate.  In  this  case  the  victim  was  the  sacred 
animal  of  the  goddess  to  which  it  was  offered ;  Hecate  is 
represented  in  mythol(^y  as  accompanied  by  demoniac 
dogs,  and  in  her  worship  she  loved  to  be  addressed  by 
the  name  of  Dog.*  Here,  therefore,  the  victim  is  not 
only  a  sacred  animal,  but  an  animal  kindred  to  the  deity 
to  which  it  is  sacrificed.  The  same  principle  seems  to 
lie  at  the  root  of  all  exceptional  sacrifices  of  unclean 
animals,  i.e.  animals  that  were  not  ordinarily  eaten,  for 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  idea  of  uncleanness  and 
holiness  meet  in  the  primitive  conception  of  taboo.  I 
leave  it  to  classical  scholars  to  follow  this  out  in  its 
application  to  Greek  and  Roman  sacrifice ;  but  as  regards 
the  Semites  it  is  worth  while  to  establish  the  point  by 
going  in  detail  through  the  sacrifices  of  uncleAU  beasts 
that  are  known  to  us. 

1.  The  siiniK.  According  to  Al-Nadlm  the  heathen 
Harranians  sacrificed  the  swine  and  ate  swine's  flesh 
once  a  year,^  This  ceremony  is  ancient,  for  it  appeara 
in  Cyprus  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  Semitic 
Aphrodite    and    Adonis.       In    the    ordinary    worship   of 

'  Oral.  V.  p.  17fl. 

•Porpb,,   Ik  Jbt.    iii.   17,   iv.   16.      Mr.    Bury   hu   luggestcd    that 
etpno1t>gJc&]l;  'Bmmrn  =  Huud   hound,  u  Uunt  =  hondert,  hundred. 

•  f^AHfl,  p.  32a,  1.  3  >j. 


Aphrodite  Bwiiie  were  not  admitted,  but  in  Cyprus  wild 
boare  were  sacrificed  once  a  year  on  April  2}  The 
BamQ  Bacrilice  ia  alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  aa  a 
heathen  abomination,^  with  which  the  prophet  aeaociatea 
the  sacrifice  of  two  other  unclean  animals,  the  dog  and 
the  mouse,  We  know  from  Lucian  that  the  Bwine  was 
esteemed  sacrosanct  hy  the  Syrians,'  and  that  it  was 
specially  sacred  to  Aphrodite  or  Astarto  is  afiBrmed  by 
Antiphanes,  ap.  Athen.  iii  49.* 

2.  Tfie  dog.  This  sacrifice,  as  we  have  seen,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  it  seems  also  to  be 
alluded  to  as  a  Punic  rite  in  Justin,  xviii.  1.  10,  where 
we  read  that  Darius  sent  a  message  to  the  Carthaginians 
forbidding  them  to  sacrifice  himian  victims  and  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  dogs :  in  the  connection  a  religious  meal  must  be 
understood.  In  tliia  case  the  accounts  do  not  connect  the 
rite  with  any  particular  deity  to  whom  the  dog  was  sacred,' 
but  we  know  from  Al-Nadim  that  the  dog  was  aacred 
among  the  Harranians.  They  offered  sacrificial  gifts  to 
it,  and  in  certain  mysteries  dogs  were  solemnly  declared 
to  be  the  brothers  of  the  myetse."  A  hint  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  god  to  whom  the  dog  was  sacred  may 
perhaps  be  got  from  Jacob  of  Sarug,  who  mentions  "  the 
Lord  with  the  dogs "  as  one  of  the  deities  of  Carrhte.^ 
This    god    again   may   be   compared   with    the   huntsman 

'  Ljdua.  Dt  Menaibnt,  Bonn  ed.,  p.  80.  Ezcoptiollal  Bocrifices  of  snise 
to  Aphrodite  aJao  took  plaoe  at  Argoa  (AthHD,  iii  49]  a^nd  in  Pamphjiia 
(Stnbo,  ii.  6.  17),  but  tlie  Semitio  origiii  of  these  rites  is  not  >o  cortain  as 
is  tlie  caae  of  the  Cyprian  goddess.  The  sacrifice  of  a  sow  ts  represeoted  on 
UiB  rode  sculpturos  of  JHpta  (BeBan,  flUn.  pt.  31 ;  at  Pietscbminn,  p. 
aifl). 

'  lu.  liv.  4,  Uri.  3,  17.  '  Dea  Syria,  Uv. 

*  In  s  modern  Sjma  «nperstition  kd  &nd  that  a  deiuoniau  awine  haunte 
bonwB  where  there  is  a  marriageable  maiden,  ZDPO.  viL  107i 

'  Movers,  Phoaiixier.  \.  401,  IS  quita  unsatiafafitory. 

•  FihrM,  p.  828,  1.  27  ;  cf.  p,  323,  1.  28  ;  p.  324,  1.  2. 
'  ZDMO.  irir.  110 ;  ct.  Tol,  iliL  p.  478. 
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Heracles  of  the  Asayriaios  mentioned  by  Tacitus.'  The 
Tyrian  Heracles  or  Melcarth  also  appears  accompanied 
by  a  dog  in  the  legend  of  the  invention  of  the  purple 
dye  preserved  by  Pollux  (L  46)  and  Malalaa  (p.  32),* 
In  Mohanmiedau  tradition  &  demoniac  character  is  ascribed 
to  black  dogs,  which  probably  implies  that  in  heathenism 
they  had  a  certain  sanctity.^ 

3,  Fish,  or  at  least  certain  species  of  fish,  were  sacred 
to  Atargatis  and  forbidden  food  to  all  the  Syrians,  her 
worshippers,  who  believed — as  totem  peoples  do — that  if 
they  ate  the  sacred  flesh  they  would  be  visited  by  ulcers.* 

^  TatatOB,  Ann.  lii.  13.  A  buntamao  god  accompanied  b^  a  dog  is  Egnred 
oQ  cylinders  {OaxttU  ArchioL  1S79,  p.  178  tqq.),  but  ArayriolagiatB  seem  not 
to  be  agreed  as  to  his  identity.  Tliere  were  probably  mora  divine  hoDtsmen 
thui  one. 

'  Whether  the  Sicilian  god  Adranus,  whose  sacred  dogp  are  inantioiiBd 
by  Mian,  Ifat.  An.  xi.  20  (confinned  by  monumental  evidence ;  Gannean, 
liee.  de  Arth.  Or.  i.  236)  is  of  Srinitic  ori^n  is  very  unoertain.  Ho  is 
ganei-ally  identified  witb  Adar  (the  Adiunmeleoh  of  liia  Bible) ;  gee  Holm, 
Oach.  Sie.  i.  86,  377.  But  the  very  oxifltenoe  of  an  Aflsyrian  god  Adar  is 
problematical,  and  the  Hadran  of  Melito  {Spie.  Syr.  p.  35),  who  j«  taken  by 
othen  KB  the  Semitic  equivalent  of  Adrnnua,  is  a  figure  equally  obecure. 

If  the  ooDJocture  that  the  Horacles  worshipjicd  by  tlie  •iii  in  the 
Cynosarges  at  Athena  was  really  the  Phicnician  Heracles  con  be  made  ont, 
the  cunneedon  of  this  deity  with  the  dog  will  receive  further  conlinnatiDm 
For  OynoaargBB  means  "the  dog's  yard"  (Waohsmuth,  Athen.  i  461). 
Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  explains  the  name  by  a  legend  that  while  Diomoi  was 
Mcrilidng  to  Heracles,  ■  white  dog  snatohed  the  sacriiicial  pieces  snd  laid 
them  down  on  the  spot  where  the  a&nctuary  aftcrvrarda  atood.  The  dog  is 
here  the  sscrod  meaaenger  who  doclarea  the  will  of  the  god,  like  the  eagle  of 
Zeus  in  Halslas,  p.  199 ;  of.  Steph.  Byi.  i.v.  yaxiira,.  The  unetity  of  the 
dog  amoDg  tlio  Fhtfuicians  seema  also  to  be  confirmed  by  tlie  proper  names 
K3?3,  D'7tt3?3i  anti  by  the  ciiatence  of  a  olass  of  sacred  ministcn  called 
"dogs"  {C/S.  No.  8e,  cf.  Dent,  xiiii.  18  [IS]).  Eeinach  »iud  G.  Hoffmann, 
071.  cii.  p.  17,  are  hardly  right  in  thinking  of  literal  doga ',  bnt  in  any  case 
that  wonld  only  strengthen  the  arguoieut. 

'  DaniH,  ii.  223 ;  Vloteo  in  Vifnna  Or.  Joum.  vii.  240.  See  also  the 
legend  of  the  dog-demon  of  Riiini,  B.  EJah.  p.  IS.  In  MoiJera  coimtriea 
dogs  ant  still  regarded  with  a  curious  miiture  of  respect  and  contempt. 
They  are  Duclean,  bnt  it  is  an  act  of  piety  to  feod  thrm,  and  especially  to 
give  thiim  drink  (Hoalim,  iL  IBS,  ed.  of  A.  B.  1290) ;  and  to  kill  a  dog,  as  1 
have  observed  at  Jaddah,  is  an  act  that  eicites  a  good  deal  of  feeling.  See 
also  ZDPV.  vii.  SS. 

*  See  tlie  evidenoe  collected  by  Soldeu,  de  DiU  SyrU,  SlfiU.  ii.  cap.  8. 


Yet  Mnaseas  (ap.  Athen.  viii.  37)  tells  ub  that  fish  were 
daily  cooked  and  presented  on  the  table  of  the  goddess, 
being  afterwards  consumed  by  the  priests ;  and  Assyrian 
cylinders  display  the  fish  laid  on  the  altar  or  presentctd 
before  it,  while,  in  one  example,  a  figure  which  stands  by 
in  an  attitude  of  adoration  is  clothed,  or  rather  disguised, 
in  a  gigantic  fish  skin.'  The  meaning  of  such  a  disguifie 
is  well  known  from  many  savage  rituals ;  it  implies  that 
the  worshipper  presents  himself  aa  a  fish,  i.e.  as  a  being 
kindred  to  his  sacrifice,  and  doubtless  also  to  the  deity  to 
which  it  is  consecrated. 

4.  The  moitae  appears  as  an  abominahle  sacrifice  in 
Isa.  Ixvi,  17,  along  with  the  awine  and  the  "abomination" 
(XV!>)-  The  last  word  is  applied  in  the  Levitical  law  ^  to 
creeping  vermin  generally  ()-ip  =  Arab,  hanash),  a  term 
which  included  the  mouse  and  other  such  small  qiudrupeds 
as  we  also  call  vennin.  All  such  creatures  were  unclean  in 
an  intense  degree,  and  had  the  power  to  commimicate  un- 
cleanneaa  to  whatever  they  touched.  So  strict  a  taboo  is 
hardly  to  be  explained  except  by  supposing  that,  like  the 
Arabian  hanash?  they  had  supernatiu^l  and  demoniac  quali- 
ties. And  in  fact,  in  Ezek.  viii.  10,  we  find  them  as  objecte 
of  superstitious  adoration.  On  what  authority  Maimouides 
says  that  the  Harranians  sacrificed  field-mice  I  do  not  know,* 
but  the  biblical  evidence  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

5.  The  horse  was  sacred  to  the  Sun-god,  for  2  Kings 
xxiii.  11  speaks  of  the  horses  which  the  kings  of  Judah 
had  consecrated  to  thia  deity — a  superstition  to  which 
Josiah  put  an  end.  At  Rhodes,  where  reUgion  is  through- 
out of  a  Semitic  type,  four  horses  were  cast  into  the  aea 
as    a    sacrifice   at    the    annual    feast   of    the  aun,*      The 

■  MBimnt,  aiyptiqae,  ii.  B3.  •  Lev.  li.  41.  *  Supra,  p.  129, 

'  Ed.  Hunk,  vol.  iii  p.  04,  or  Chwolsohn,  Sfobier,  ii.  45Q. 
*  Festos,  t.v.  "October  equus";  at.  Psttumias,  iii.  20.  4 (soDrifice of  boTsea 
to  the  SuD  at  Tajgctiu) ;  Eimhip,  p,  SOS  ■;. 
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winged  horse  (Pegasus)  is  a  aacred  sjnibol  of  the  Cartba- 
ginians. 

6.  T/ie  dove,  which  the  Semites  wonM  neither  eat  nor  i 
touch,  was  sacrificed  by  the  Bomans  to  Tenns;*  and  as  the 
Boman  Venua-worship  of  later  times  vas  largely  derived 
from  the  Pbcenician  sanctuary  of  Eryi,  where  the  dove  had 
peculiar  honour  as  the  companion  of  Astarte*  it  ia  very 
possible  that  this  was  a  Semitic  rite,  though  I  have  not 
found  any  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  so.  It  must 
certainly  have  been  a  veiy  rare  sacrifice ;  for  the  dove 
among  the  Semites  had  a  quite  peculiar  sanctity,  and 
Al-Nadim  says  expressly  that  it  was  not  sacrificed  by 
the  Harranians.^  It  was,  however,  offered  by  the  Hebrews, 
in  sacrifices  which  we  shall  by  and  by  see  reason  to  regard 
as  closely  analogous  to  mystical  rites ;  and  in  Juvenal,  vi. 
459  sqq.,  the  superstitious  matrons  of  Rome  are  represented 
as  calling  in  an  Armenian  or  Syrian  (Commagenian) 
haruspex  to  perform  the  sacrifice  of  a  dove,  a  chicken, 
a  dog,  or  even  a  child.  In  this  association  an  exceptional 
and  mystic  sacrifice  is  necessarily  implied.* 

The  evidence  of  these  examples  is  unambiguoua  When 
an  unclean  animal  ia  sacrificed  it  is  also  a  sacred  animal 
If  the  deity  to  which  it  is  devoted  is  named,  it  is  the 
deity  wliich  ordinarily  protects  the  sanctity  of  the  victim, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  worshippers  either  in  words  or  by 
symbolic  di^uise  claim  kinship  with  the  victim  and  the 
god.  Further,  the  sacrifice  ia  generally  limited  to  certain 
Bolenm  occasions,  usually  annual,  and  so  has  the  character 
of  a  public  celebration.  In  several  cases  the  worshippera 
partake  of  the  sacred  fiesh,  which  at  other  times  it  would 

'  rropertitia,  iv.  6.  B2.  •  JElUn,  Nat.  Jn,  iv.  S. 

•fWritl.  p,  318,  L  Jl. 

*Cf.   tbo  nin,    CIS.    No.   18S,   I.   11.     Soiao  other  Mcnfioea  of  wUa 

ioIm.  whit^h  {iTwent  uialogieB  to  theM  mTitio  tHob,  vill  b«  ccnuidend  ia 

"  A'M*  F,  Sacrifiat  of  S<Knd  AntmaU. 
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be  impious  to  touch.  AH  this  is  exactly  what  we  find 
among  totem  peoples,  Here  also  the  sacred  animal  is 
forbidden  food,  it  ia  akin  to  the  men  who  acknowledge 
ita  sanctity,  and  if  there  is  a  god  it  is  akin  to  the  god. 
And,  finally,  the  totem  is  sometimes  sacrificed  at  an  annual 
feast,  with  special  and  solemn  ritual.  In  such  cases  the 
fiesh  may  be  buried  or  cast  into  a  river,  as  the  horses  of 
the  sun  were  cast  into  the  sea,'  but  at  other  times  it  is 
eaten  aa  a  mystic  sacrament.*  These  points  of  contact 
with  the  most  primitive  superstition  cannot  be  accidental ; 
they  show  that  the  mystical  sacrifices,  as  Julian  calls 
them,  the  sacrifices  of  animals  not  ordinarily  eaten,  are  not 
the  iuvention  of  later  times,  but  have  preserved  with  great 
accuracy  the  features  of  a  sacrificial  ritual  of  extreme 
antiquity. 

To  a  superficial  view  the  oi-dinary  sacrifices  of  domestic 
animals,  such  aa  were  commonly  used  for  food,  seem  to 
stand  on  quite  another  footing ;  yet  we  have  been  led, 
by  an  independent  line  of  reasoning,  based  on  the 
evidence  that  all  sacrifice  was  originally  the  act   of   the 

■  BaucTort,  iii.  168  ;  Frazpr,  Totemixn,  p.  48. 

'  The  {iroofor  this  has  to  be  put  together  out  ofth?  fragmentuj  evidence 
vfhich  ia  geDcmlly  all  that  we  possesa  on  rach  nattora.  As  regards  America 
tlie  most  coRcliuive  evidetice  oomea  bam  Mexioo,  where  the  gods,  though 
oertaini;  of  totem  origin,  had  become  anthropomorphic,  and  the  victim,  who 
WM  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  god,  was  human.  At  other  timed 
pute  idola  of  the  god  were  eat«ii  aacramen  tally.  But  that  the  ruder 
Americana  attached  a  aieramental  virtue  to  the  eating  of  the  totem  appears 
from  what  is  related  of  the  Bear  oUn  of  the  OuataooakB  (Leltra  idif.  el  ear, 
vi.  171),  who  when  they  kill  a  bear  make  him  a  feast  of  his  own  flesh,  and 
tell  him  not  to  resent  being  killed  ;  "tu  as  de  I'esprit,  tu  voia  que  no* 
eafanta  souffrent  la  faim,  ils  t'siment,  ils  veuleot  te  fatre  entrerdana  leur 
corps,  n'est  il  pas  glorieui  d'itre  mang^  par  des  eDfans  de  Captaine  X "  The 
bear  feaat  oF  the  Aioos  of  Japan  (fully  described  by  Scbenbo  in  Milik. 
D«utadi.  Oaeltxh.  S.  vnd  S.  0.  Arienx,  No,  22,  p.  44  jj.  ]  is  a  saoriBcisl 
fe*9t  on  the  flesh  of  the  bear,  which  is  honotu-ed  as  divine,  and  slain 
with  many  apologies  to  the  gods,  on  the  preteit  of  necessity.  The 
eating  of  the  totem  as  medicine  (Fraior,  p.  23]  belongs  to  the  same  cucie 
of  idtiBB.     See  also  infra,  p,  314, 


eUn,  to  eurmise  that  they  also  in  their  origin  were 
rare  and  eolemn  oSeriogs  of  victims  whose  lives  were 
ordinarily  deemed  sacred,  because,  like  the  unclean  sacred 
animals,  they  were  of  the  kin  of  the  worshippers  and  of 
their  god.' 

And  in  point  of  fact  precieely  this  kind  of  respect  and 
reverence  is  paid  to  domestic  animals  among  many  pastoral 
peoples  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  r^arded 
on  the  one  hand  as  the  friends  and  kinsmen  of  men,  and 
on  the  other  band  as  sacred  beings  of  a  nature  akin  to  the 
gods ;  their  slaughter  ia  permitted  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  in  such  cases  is  never  used  to  provide 
»  private  meal,  but  necessarily  forma  the  occasion  of  a 
public  feast,  if  not  of  a  public  sacrifice.  The  clearest  oose 
ia  that  of  Africa.  Agathavchidea,*  describing  the  Troglodjrte 
uomade  uf  East  Africa,  a  primitive  pastoral  people  in  the 
polyandroua  stage  of  society,  tells  ua  that  their  whole 
sustouance  was  derived  from  their  flocks  and  herds.  When 
Itostura  ubotuidcil,  after  the  rainy  season,  they  lived  on 
milk  miugltHl  with  blooil  (drawn  apparently,  as  in  Arabia, 
fr\iui  tho  living  nuimal),  and  in  the  dry  season  they  had 
reoourse  to  tho  Hosh  of  i^ed  or  weakly  beasts.  But  the 
butolicrs  were  r^arded  as  unclean,  Furthei-,  "  they  gave 
tho  name  of  parent  to  no  human  being,  but  only  to  tlie  ox 
and  cow,  tho  ram  and  ewe,  from  whom  they  had  their 
nourishment,"'  Here  we  have  all  the  features  which  our 
lhe<.iry  retiuires :  the  beasts  are  sacred  and  kindred  beings, 

I  strictly  8[>iwking  tho  tiling  is  mucli  diotc  (ban  a  minniw',  even  on  the 
oTldnncD  tlrudj  before  ns.  But  I  prefer  lo  understate  rather  tlitn  ovenUU 
the  caM  in  >  matter  of  aurh  cotopleKit]'. 

*  He  eitncta  of  Photius  and  Diodoms  are  printed  togethor  in  JV.  Otog, 
Or.  i.  ]G3.  Tlie  former  baa  eotae  points  whidi  the  latt«r  omits.  See  aiaa 
Artemidorua,  op.  Stiabo,  xri.  4.  17. 

'  Tbia  Teminda  ni  of  tho  peculiar  form  of  oovanant  smoing  the  Gallu,  in 
which  a  ihacp  is  introduced  at  the  mother  of  the  partie*  (Lobo  in  Pinkerton'a 
CcUtcUen ;  d/Hat,  i  S). 
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for  ihey  are  the  Bource  of  human  life  and  subsistence. 
They  are  killed  only  in  time  of  need,  and  the  butchers  aro 
unclean,  which  implies  that  the  slaughter  was  an  impious 
act 

Similar  institatiouB  are  found  among  all  the  purely 
pastoral  African  peoples,  and  have  persisted  with  more  or 
less  modification  or  attenuation  down  to  our  own  time.' 
The  common  food  of  these  races  is  milk  or  game ;  *  cattle 
are  eeldom  killed  for  food,  and  only  on  exceptional 
occasions,  such  as  the  proclamation  of  a  war,  the  circum- 
cision of  a  youth,  or  a  wedding,^  or  in  order  to  obtain  a 
skin  for  clothing,  or  because  the  creature  is  maimed  or  old.' 

In  such  cases  the  feast  is  public,  as  among  Nilus's 
Saracens,*  all  blood  relations  and  even  all  neighbours  having 
a  right  to  partake.  Further,  the  herd  and  ita  members 
are  objects  of  afl'ectionate  and  personal  regard,*  and  are 
surrounded  by  sacred  scruples  and  taboos.  Among  the 
CafTres  the  cattle  kraal  is  sacred ;  women  may  not  enter 

'  For  the  evidence  of  the  Bani^titjr  of  cattle  unong  modem  nide  pco|ilea,  I 
am  Urgel;  indebted  ta  Mr.  Fraser. 

'Sallust,  Juffurlha,  89  (NutnJdians) ;  Albcrti,  De  Kt^ers  {Anat  1810), 
p.  37  i  LiohtoaHtein,  Jfciwn,  i.  Hi.  Out  of  ■  mulUtiiJa  of  proofs  1  cita 
thceo,  u  being  drawn  from  the  pliltB  of  the  eontiosnt  moat  remote  from  one 
another. 

*  So  among  tho  Caffres  (Flaming,  Sautlitm  Africa,  p.  2fl0 ;  LichtaDstoin, 
RcisKa,  i  442).  Tha  Dinkas  hardly  kill  cattle  e>ca[>t  for  a  funeral  feast 
(Stanley,  DarkoA  Africa,  i.  424). 

•Albert!,  p.  1S3  (Caffres) ;  ef.  Gen.  iii.  21,  and  Herod,  iv.  189.  Tho 
religious  significance  of  the  dross  of  akin,  which  appears  \a  the  last  citod 
pOfisage,  will  occupy  us  later, 

*  So  among  the  ZqIob  {tapra,  p.  2S1,  note)  and  among  the  CaSres 
(Albert!,  vt  tupra). 

*  Sao  in  particular  the  general  remarks  of  Hunzinger  on  the  pastoral 
peoples  of  East  Africa,  OKo/r.  i'liirfien  {2nd  ed.,  1883),  p.  6*7  :  "The nomad 
values  his  cow  above  all  things,  and  weeps  for  its  death  as  for  that  of  a 
child."  Again :  "  Thej  have  an  incredible  attachment  to  the  old  breed  of 
cattle,  which  they  have  inherited  from  fnthor  and  grandfather,  and  keep  a 
record  of  their  desecnt  " — a  trace  of  the  feeling  of  kinship  between  tha  herd 
and  the  tribe,  as  in  Agatharchidei.  See  also  Schweinfutlh,  Ecari  tf  Afrita, 
i.  fiO  (Std  ed.,  1878),  and  compare  S  Sam.  xiL  S. 
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li,*  Md  le  defile  it  is  a  capital  offence.'  Finally,  the 
MlaM  Uttt  cattle  are  the  pjireots  of  men,  which  we 
InI  ii  Agktbarchides,  survives  in  the  Zulu  myth  that 
■MB.  Wspadally  great  chiefs,  "  were  belched  up  by  a  cow." ' 
ThtBO  iostancea  may  suffice  to  show  bow  universally 
lh«  kUitude  towards  domestic  animals,  described  by 
Ag>th>Wihidea,  is  diffused  among  the  pastoral  peoples  of 
AJtnOk.  But  I  must  still  notice  one  peculiar  variation 
q(  (1m  Tiew  that  the  life  of  cattle  is  sacred,  which  occurs 
both  in  Alrica  and  among  the  Semites.  Herodotus  *  tells 
ua  tfa*t  the  Libyans,  though  they  ate  oxen,  would  not  touch 
tbe  flesh  of  the  cow.  In  the  circle  of  ideas  which  we 
have  found  to  prevail  throughout  Africa,  this  distinction 
must  be  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  prevalence 
of  kinship  through  women,  which  necessarily  made  the 
WW  more  sacred  than  the  ox,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the 
tiu't  tliat  it  is  the  cow  that  fosters  man  with  her  milk. 
The  same  rule  prevailed  in  Egypt,  where  the  cow  was 
mcrod  to  Hathor-Isis,  and  also  among  the  PhtEnicians, 
who  both  ate  and  sacrificed  bulls,  but  would  as  soon  have 
eaten  human  desh  as  that  of  the  cow.^ 

Ite  importance  of  this  evidence  for  our  enquiry  is  all 
^^^^H  tbe  greater  booause  there  is  a  growing  disposition  among 
^^^^^■Wholan  to  reo^nise  an  ethnological  connection  of  a 
^^^^r  tomewhat  oIobo  kind  between  the  Semitic  and  African  races. 
^P  Hut  the  ideas  which  I  have  attempted  to  unfold  are  not 

I    ^ 

■  Um 

■  ihSu 

■  8mx 

■  tel 

■  ih«i 


Flraiiug,  p.  814. 

UvklsiuMiu,  i.  4T0,  *lio  uUs  that  tlie  pnniahtncnt  will  not  (esm  isTGra 
>  i,vuakl*T  how  holy  tbcir  cattle  arc  to  them. 

iMig,  JTyU.  Bitml,  Etc  L  17B. 

Hk.  W.  chj>|>.  186. 

Sm  IWiAyry,  IM  JiH.  ii.  11,  for  both  natioiia;  and,  for  the  Egji'tians, 
Urnitl.  il.  il.  Tho  Phmnician  luafn  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  Egyptian 
InSutDiMs,  Cor  at  leait  a  )mrcrrouDa  for  male  victiniB  is  fomid  among  th« 
Souitca  gsnanlty,  vnn  «h«r«  the  deity  ii  k  goddpas.  See  what  Chwoliohn, 
ftolMr,  il  77  iffi  xdtluoM  in  illuitration  of  the  atatoment  of  th«  Fihritl,  that 
Ih*  UarMuiau  Mfrlflood  ouly  mnle  violimi. 
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the  property  of  a  single  nica  How  far  the  ancient 
holiness  of  cattle,  and  especially  of  the  cow,  among  the 
Iranians,  presents  details  analogous  to  those  which  have 
come  before  us,  is  a  question  which  I  must  leave  to  the 
professed  students  of  a  very  obscure  literature ;  it  seems 
at  least  to  be  admitted  that  the  thing  is  not  an  innovation 
of  Zoroastrianism,  but  common  to  the  Iranians  with  their 
Indian  cousins,  so  that  the  origin  of  the  sacred  regard 
paid  to  the  cow  must  be  sought  in  the  primitive  nomadic 
life  of  the  Indo-European  race.  But  to  show  that  exactly 
such  notions  as  we  have  found  In  Africa  appear  among 
pastoral  peoples  of  quite  different  race,  I  will  cite  the  caae 
of  the  Todas  of  South  India.  Here  the  domestic  animal, 
the  milk-giver  and  the  main  source  of  subsistence,  is  the 
buffalo.  "  The  buffalo  is  treated  with  great  kindness, 
even  with  a  degree  of  adoration,"  ^  and  certain  cows,  the 
descendants  from  mother  to  daughter  of  some  remote 
sacred  ancestor,  are  hung  with  ancient  cattle  bells  and 
invoked  as  divinities.-  Further,  "  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  the  Todas'  assertion  that  they  have  never 
at  any  time  eaten  the  flcah  of  the  female  buffalo,"  and 
the  male  they  eat  only  once  a  year,  when  all  the  adult 
males  in  the  village  join  in  the  ceremony  of  killing  and 
eating  a  young  bull  calf,  which  is  killed  with  special 
ceremonies  and  roasted  by  a  sacred  fire.  Venison,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  eat  with  pleasure.*  At  a  funeral  one 
or  two  buffaloes  are  killed ; *  "as  each  animal  falls,  men, 

1  Mamlwl],  Travclt  among  Ike  Todat  (1873J,  p.  130. 

•JWt  p.  131. 

'  Jbid.  p.  SI.  Tho  satrilice  ia  eaten  odj  hj  malrE.  So  ftiDoug  the 
CsFfroB  oertain  holj  parts  of  un  ox  must  Dot  bo  eaten  hj  wunieii;  and  in 
Hebrew  law  the  duty  of  fosU!  n-orsliip  was  confinL-d  to  males,  though  women 
w«ro  not  excluded.  Among  the  Todas  men  and  women  habitually  eat 
apart,  as  the  S[itirtans  did  ;  and  the  Spartan  blood-broth  may  be  eoiuporcd 
with  the  ToUa  animal  soerifieo. 

*  tbid.  p.  176. 
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w«DMi  Koi  children  group  tbemaelveB  round  ite  head, 
ami  totidle,  caress,  and  kiss  its  face,  tbeu  Bitting  in  groups 
ti  puis  . . .  give  way  to  wailing  and  laDieatation."  Ibeee 
victims  are  not  eaten,  but  left  on  the  ground. 

These  examples  may  sufQce  to  show  the  wide  difTusion 
among  rude  pastoral  peoples  of  a  way  of  regarding  eacred 
luiimala  with  which  the  Semitic  facts  and  the  inferences 
I  have  drawn  from  them  exactly  correspond ;  let  na  now 
enquire  how  far  similar  ideas  can  be  shown  to  have 
prevaile<i  among  the  higher  races  of  antiquity.  In  this 
connection  I  would  first  of  all  direct  your  attention  to 
tlie  wide  prevalence  among  nil  these  nations  of  a  belief 
that  the  habit  of  slaughtering  animals  and  eating  flesh 
is  H  departure  from  the  laws  of  primitive  piety.  Except 
iu  certain  ascetic  circdes.  priestly  or  philosophical,  this 
opinion  bore  no  practical  fruit ;  men  ate  flesh  freely 
when  they  could  obtain  it,  but  iu  their  legends  of  the 
(iolden  Ago  it  was  told  how  in  the  earliest  and  liappiest 
days  of  the  race,  when  man  was  at  peace  with  the  gods 
and  with  nature,  and  the  hard  struggle  of  daily  toil  had 
not  begun,  animal  food  was  unknown,  and  all  man's  wants 
were  siijiptied  by  the  siiontaneous  produce  of  the  bounteous 
earth.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true,  for  even  on  anatomical 
grounds  it  is  certain  that  our  remote  ancestora  were  cami- 
vorutia,  and  it  is  matter  of  observation  that  primitive 
nations  do  not  eschew  the  use  of  animal  food  in  general, 
though  certain  kinds  of  flesh  are  forbidden  on  grounds 
of  piety.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  the  Golden 
Age  cannot  be  a  mere  abstract  speculation  without  any 
basis  in  tradition.  The  legend  in  w)iich  it  is  embodied 
is  part  of  the  ancient  folk-lore  of  the  Greeks,^  and  the 
practical    application    of    the    idea    in     the     fonn    of    a 

■  llcsioil,  It'arl:'  atut  Dayi,  lOS  igq.     Ct.  Pnllcr-Itolicrt,  1,  i.  p.  87  t^g., 

tat  the  othtT  litcr«liiro  of  tbo  lubJMt. 
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precept  of  abstinence  from  llesh,  as  a  rule  of  perfection 
or  of  ceremonial  holiness,  is  first  found,  not  among  in- 
novating and  Bpeculativo  philosophers,  but  in  priestly 
circles,  €.(/.  in  Egypt  and  India— whose  lore  is  entirely 
based  on  tradition,  or  in  such  philosophic  schools  as 
that  of  Pythagoras,  all  whose  ideas  are  characterised  by 
an  extraordinary  regard  for  ancient  usage  and  superstition. 

In  the  case  of  tlie  I^yptian  priests  the  facts  set  forth 
by  Porphyry  in  hia  book  De  Ahstimntia,  iv,  6  sq<i.,  on  the 
authority  of  Chaeremon,'  enable  us  to  make  out  distinctly  the 
connection  between  the  abstinence  imposed  on  the  priests 
and  the  primitive  beliefs  and  practice  of  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

From  ancient  times  every  Egyjitian  had,  according  to  . 
the  nome  he  lived  in,  his  own  particular  kind  of  forbidden 
flesh,  venerating  a  particular  species  of  sacred  animal, 
exactly  as  totemistic  savages  still  do.  The  priests 
extended  this  precept,  being  in  fact  the  ministers  of  a 
national  religion,  which  gathered  into  one  system  the 
worships  of  the  varioas  nomes ;  but  only  some  of  them 
went  so  far  as  to  eat  uo  flesh  at  all,  while  others,  who 
were  attached  to  particular  cults,  ordinarily  observed 
abstinence  only  from  certam  kinds  of  flesh,  though 
they  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  a  strictly 
vegetable  diet  at  certain  reUgious  seasons,  when  they  were 
specially  engaged  in  holy  functions.  It  is,  however, 
obvious  that  the  multitude  of  local  prohibitions  could  not 
have  resulted  in  a  general  doctrine  of  the  superior  piety  of 
vegetarianism,  unless  the  list  of  animals  which  were  sacred 
in  one  or  other  part  of  the  country  had  included  those 
domestic  animals  which  in  a  highly  cidtivated  country  like 
I^ypt  must  always  form  the  chief  source  of  animal  food. 


In  Egypt  this  was  the  case,  and  indeed  the  greatest  and 
most  widely  recognised  deities  were  those  that  had  associa- 
tions with  domesticated  animals.  In  this  rcspeot  E^ptian 
civilisation  declares  its  affinity  to  the  primitive  usages 
and  superstitions  of  the  pastoral  populations  of  Africa 
generally;  the  Calf-god  Apis,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
incarnate  in  an  actual  calf  at  Memphis,  and  the  Cow- 
goddess  Ifiia-Hatlior,  who  is  eitlier  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  cow,  or  at  least  wears  a  cow's  horns,  directly  connect 
the  dominant  cults  of  Egypt  with  the  sanctity  ascribed  to 
the  bovine  species  by  the  ruder  races  of  Eastern  Africa, 
with  whom  the  ox  is  the  most  important  domestic  animal ; 
and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  learn  that  even  in  later 
times  the  eating  of  cow's  flesh  seemed  to  the  Egyptians 
a  practice  as  horrible  as  cannibalism.  Cows  were  never 
sacriHoed  ;  and  though  bulls  were  offered  on  the  altar,  and 
part  of  the  flesh  eaten  in  a  sacrilicial  feast,  the  sacrifice 
was  only  permitted  as  a  piaculum,  was  preceded  by  a 
solenm  fast,  and  was  accompanied  by  public  lamentation 
as  at  the  death  of  a  kinsman.'  In  like  manner,  at  the 
annual  sacrifice  at  The  bee  to  the  Itam-god  Amen,  the 
worshippers  bewailed  the  victim,  thus  declaring  its  kin- 
ship with  themselves ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  kinship 
or  identity  vrith  the  god  was  expressed  in  a  twofold  way, 
for  the  image  of  Amen  was  draped  in  the  skin  of  the 
sacrifice,  while  the  body  was  buried  in  a  sacred  coffin.* 

In  I^ypt,  the  doctrine  that  the  highest  degree  of  holi- 
ness can  only  be  attained  by  abstinence  from  all  animal 
food,  was  the  result  of  the  political  fusion  of  a  number  of 
local  cults  in  one  national  religion,  with  a  national  priest- 
hood that  represented  imperial  ideas.  Nothing  of  this  sort 
took  place  in  Greece  or  io  most  of  the  Semitic  lands,'  and 

'  Horod.  ii.  88  nj.  •  Herod,  ii.  12. 

'  Babylonia  U  jiorliitps  >ii  exception. 


in   these  accordingly  we   find    no    developed   doctrine   of 
prieatly  nBceticiam  ia  the  matter  of  food.' 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Semites,  therefore,  the  idea  of 
a  Golden  Age,  and  the  trait  that  in  that  age  man  was 
v^etarian  in  his  diet,  must  be  of  popular  not  of  priestly 
origin.  Now  iu  itself  the  notion  that  ancient  times  were 
better  than  modern,  that  the  earth  was  more  productive, 
men  more  pious  and  their  Uvea  leas  vexed  with  toil  and 
sickness,  needs  no  special  explanation ;  it  is  the  natural 
result  of  psychological  laws  which  apply  equally  to  the 
memory  of  individuals  and  the  memory  of  nations.  But 
the  particular  trait  of  primitive  vegetariauiam,  aa  a 
charaeteriatic  feature  ot  the  good  old  times,  does  not  fall 
under  this  general  explanation,  and  can  only  have  arisen 
at  a  time  when  there  was  still  some  active  feeling  of 
pious  scruple  about  killing  and  eating  flesh.  This  scruple 
cannot  have  applied  to  all  kinda  of  flesh,  e.g.  to  game,  but 
it  must  have  covered  the  very  kinda  of  flesh  that  were 
ordinarily  eaten  in  the  agricultural  stage  ot  society,  to 
which  the  origin  ot  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Age  tm- 
doubtedly  belongs.  Flesh,  therefore,  in  the  legend  meana 
the  flesh  of  domeatic  animals,  and  the  legend  expresses 
a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  lives  of  these  animals,  and  an 
idea  that  their  slaughter  for  food  was  an  innovation  not 
consistent  with  pristine  piety. 

When  we  look  into  the  detaiU  of  the  traditiona  which 
later  writers  cite  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  primosval 
vegetarianism,  we  see  that  in  effect  this,  and  no  more  than 

'  On  the  supposed  case  of  tha  Esaenes  see  Locius's  books  on  the  Esaenes 
sncj  Thenpeute,  and  Sfhiirer,  Gesdi.  des  Jud.  Folkcs,  ii.  478.  Tha  Thero- 
puntEC,  whether  Jews  or  Chriatiaii  monks,  appear  in  Egypt,  and  moat 
probably  they  were  Egyptian  Cliristiana.  Later  daveiopnienta  ot  Semitio 
asceticium  almoBt  cortainl}'  stood  under  foreign  influences,  among  which 
Buddlijani  seema  lo  bare  hod  a  larger  and  earlier  share  than  it  hu  been 
usual  to  admit.  In  old  Semitic  practice,  aa  amoDg  the  modeni  Jena  and  Moa- 
Urns,  religious  futing  meant  abatinence  froDi  all  food,  not  merel  j  Trooi  fleih. 
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this,  is  contained  in  them.  The  general  statement  that 
early  man  respected  all  animal  lite  is  mere  inference,  but 
popular  tradition  and  ancient  ritual  alike  bore  testimony 
that  the  life  of  the  swiue  and  the  sheep/  but  above  all  of 
the  ox,^  was  of  old  regarded  aa  eacred,  and  might  not  be 
taken  away  except  for  religious  purposes,  and  even  then 
only  with  special  precautions  to  clear  the  worshippers  from 
the  guilt  of  murder. 

To  make  this  quite  plain,  it  may  be  well  to  go  in  some 
detail  into  the  most  important  case  of  all,  that  of  the  ox. 
That  it  was  onco  a  capital  offence  to  kill  an  ox,  both  in 
Attica  and  in  the  I'eloponnesus,  is  attested  by  Varra*  So 
far  as  Athens  is  concerned,  this  statement  seems  to  be 
drawn  from  the  legend  that  was  told  in  connection  with 
the  annual  sacrifice  of  the  Dupolia,  where  the  victim  was  a 
bull,  and  its  death  was  followed  by  a  solemn  enquiry  as  to 
who  was  responsible  for  the  act,*  In  this  trial  every  one 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  slaiighter  was  called  as  a 
party :  the  maidens  who  drew  water  to  sharpen  the  axe 
and  knife  threw  the  blame  on  the  sharpeners,  they  put 
it  on  the  man  who  handed  the  axe,  he  on  the  man  who 
struck  down  the  victim,  and  he  again  on  the  one  who  cut 
its  throat,  who  finally  fixed  the  responsibility  on  the  knife, 
which  was  accordingly  found  guilty  of  murder  and  cast 
into  the  sea.  According  to  the  legend,  this  act  was  a  mere 
dramatic  imitation  of  a  piacular  sacrifice  devised  to  expiate 
the  offence  of  one  Sopatros,  who  killed  an  ox  that  he  saw 
eating  the  cereal  gifts  from  the  table  of  the  gods.  This 
impious    offence   waa   followed  by  famine,  but  the  oracle 

iporph.,  DtAbH.  iL  9. 

'  WA  ii.  10.  29  j>7.;  Plato,  Lt^,  vi  p.  782 ;  Psniianiu,  yiii.  2.  1  iqq. 
compared  with  i.  23.  10  (bloodless  mcriSoea  ander  Cecropa,  Bocrifics  of  ad 
ax  in  the  time  of  Ercchtbeui). 

'  A  A  ii.  5, 

*  rausaoiiu,  i.  21,  t ;  Theo|>lLrastas,  ap,  Torph,,  Dt  AM.  ii.  ZO. 
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declared  that  the  guilt  might  he  expiated  if  the  elayer 
were  punished  and  the  victim  raised  up  again  in  connection 
with  the  same  sacritice  in  which  it  died,  and  that  it  would 
then  go  well  with  them  if  they  tasted  of  the  fleah  and  did 
not  hold  hack.  Sopatros  himself,  who  had  fled  to  Crete, 
undertook  to  return  and  devise  a  means  of  carrying  out 
these  injunctions,  provided  that  the  whole  city  would  share 
the  responsibility  of  the  murder  that  weighed  on  his 
eonscience ;  and  so  the  ceremonial  was  devised,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  observed  down  to  a  late  date.'  Of  courge  tlie 
legend  as  such  hae  no  value;  it  is  derived  from  the  ritual, 
and  not  vice  versd ;  but  the  ritual  itself  shows  clearly  that 
the  slaughter  was  viewed  as  a  murder,  and  that  it  was  felt 
to  be  necessary,  not  only  to  go  through  the  form  of  throw- 
ing the  guilt  on  the  knife,  but  to  distribute  the  responsibility 
as  widely  as  possible,  by  employing  a  number  of  sacrificial 
ministers — who,  it  may  be  observed,  were  chosen  from 
different  kindreds — and  making  it  a  public  duty  to  taste 
of  the  flesh.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  well-marked  case 
of  the  principle  that  sacrifice  is  not  to  be  excused  except 
by  the  participation  of  the  whole  community.'  This  rite 
does  not  stand  alone.  At  Tenedos  the  priest  who  offered 
a  bull  -  calf  to  Dionysus  dvBpayTToppalarq^  was  attacked 
with  stones  and  had  to  flee  for  his  lite ; '  and  at  Corinth,  in 
the  annual  sacriflce  of  a  goat  to  Hera  Acrfea,  care  was 
taken  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  the  de^th  off  the 
shoulders    of    the    community  by  employing   hirelings    as 

'  Aristophanes  alliiciisg  to  it  m  a  very  old-worid  rito  {Nuba,  985),  but  tho 
Dbservau'.e  was  utill  kgpt  up  in  tlio  daja  ol  Theophnutiis  in  all  its  old 
quainliiess.  In  Pausaniaa's  time  it  bad  undergouo  same  aimpMcatioii, 
unless  bis  oRcmiiit  is  initocurat«. 

'  The  further  feature  that  tlie  ox  cljoosefl  itself  as  rictim,  by  opproaohinj^ 
the  attat  and  eating  tlie  gifts  laid  on  it,  is  noticeable,  both  because  a  similar 
rite  recQTB  at  Eryx,  as  will  be  mentioned  preBenClj,  and  because  in  this  way 
Tiutini  eats  of  tlie  tab}a  of  the  goda,  i.e,  ia  aclEnowlerlgpd  as  dfvinp. 

■^lian,  Nat.  An.  lii,  34. 
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I  they  did  do  more  than  hide  the  knife  in 
aiA  •  «•;  tihkl  tlie  goat,  scraping  with  its  feet,  procured 
Bat  indeed  the  idea  that  the  slaughter 
«t  k  Ml  was  properly  a  murder,  and  only  to  be  justified 
[  ascrifidal  occasions,  must  ooce  have  been 
I  in  Greece ;  for  ffovifiavta  {ffovpoi-ely,  ffovip6vo<i)  or 
vhich  in  Athens  was  the  name  of  the 
ascrifioe  of  the  Diipolia,  is  in  older  Greek  a 
term  for  the  shiughter  of  oxen  for  a  sacrificial  feast.' 
Aad  that  the  "  ox-murder "  must  be  taken  quite  literally 
apfMua  in  the  sacrifice  at  Tenedos,  where  the  bull-calf 
wears  the  cothurnus  and  its  dam  is  treated  like  a  woman 
in  childbed.  Here  the  kinship  of  the  victim  with  man  is 
clearly  expressed,  but  so  also  ia  hia  kinaliip  with  the 
"  man-slaying "  god  to  whom  the  sacrifice  ia  offered,  for 
the  cothurnus  ia  proper  to  Bacchus,  and  that  god  was  often 
represented  and  invoked  as  a  bull.' 

The  same  combination  of  ideas  appears  in  the  Hebrew 
ftud  I'liceniciflu  traditions  of  primitive  abstinence  from  fleeh 
and  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice.  The  evidence  iu  this  case 
requires  to  be  handled  with  some  caution,  fur  the  Thoe- 
nician  traditions  come  to  us  from  late  authors,  who  are 
gravely  suspected  of  tampering  with  the  legends  they 
record,  and  the  Hebrew  records  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
though  they  are  undoubtedly  based  on  ancient  popular 
lore,  have  been  recast  under  the  influence  of  a  higher  faith, 
and  purged  of  such  elemcnta  as  wore  manifestly  inconsistent 

:  luJaTjiB;  Zenobiusau  die  same  promrb;  Sehot.  oaEanp., 

i^i;  theHomemlijiiiD  taMorcar;,  430,  in  a  sUirj  which 
■oeniB  to  be  one  of  tho  many  legends  about  tlis  origin  of  sacritice;  £k1i., 
iVoM.  tSO. 

*  Sm  NpMtally  riuUrob,  9u.  Or.  SS.  Another  oiampU  to  the  nme 
iAct  it  llut  or  tlie  goat  dreiaed  up  as  a  maiden,  whioh  «ai  oSerad  to 
Aitnnia  Unajrohia  {Fttramiofr.  Or.  L  102.  and  Euitatbiua  as  then  ail«l  bi 
thewUlon). 


'  neajcliiiu,  I 
JhtUa. 

•  See  Iliad,  vi 
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with  Old  Testament  raonotheiani.  As  regiards  the  Hebrew 
accounts,  a  distlnctioQ  must  be  drawn  between  the  earlier 
Jahvistic  story  and  the  post-exile  narrative  of  the  priestly 
historian.  In  the  older  account,  just  as  in  the  Greek  fable 
of  the  Golden  Age,  man,  in  his  pristine  state  of  innocence, 
lived  at  peace  with  ail  onimtils,*  eating  the  spontaneous 
fruits  of  the  earth ;  but  after  the  Fall  he  was  sentenced 
to  earn  his  bread  by  agricultural  toil.  At  the  same  time 
hia  war  with  hurtful  creatures  (the  serpent)  began,  and 
domestic  animals  began  to  be  slain  sacrificially,  and  their 
skins  used  for  clothing*  In  the  priestly  history,  on  the 
other  hand,  man's  dominion  over  animals,  and  seemingly 
also  the  agricultural  lile,  in  which  animals  serve  man  in 
the  work  of  till^e,  are  instituted  at  the  creation.*  In  this 
narrative  there  is  no  Garden  of  Eden,  and  no  Fall,  except 
the  growing  corruption  that  precedes  the  Flood.  After  the 
Flood  man  receives  the  right  to  kill  and  eat  animals,  if 
their  blood  is  poured  upon  the  ground,*  but  sacrifice  begins 
only  with  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Now,  as  sacrifice  and 
slaughter  were  never  separated,  in  the  case  of  domestic 
animals,  till  the  time  of  Deuteronomy,  this  form  of  the 
Btory  cannot  be  ancient ;  it  rests  on  the  post-Deuteronomic 
law  of  sacrifice,  and  CBpecially  on  Lev.  xviL  10  sy.  The 
original  Hebrew  tradition  is  that  of  the  Jahvistic  story, 
which  agrees  with  Greek  legend  in  connecting  the  sacrifice 
of  domestic  animals  with  a  fall  from  the  state  of  pristine 
innocence.'     This,  of  course,  is  not  the  main  teatiire  in  the 

1  Cf.  laa.  li.  e  Mq. 

'  Gen.  ii.  16  sqq.,  iii.  16,  21,  !V.  i.  I  am  diaposEtl  to  agree  with  Budde 
(Bihl.  Urgeichichte,  p.  S3),  that  the  wonja  ofii.  15,  "to  dress  it  and  to  keep 
it,"  Bre  bj  a  Uler  Tiand.  They  agreo  with  Gen,  I  26  sqq.  (prieatlj),  but  not 
nith  iii.  17  (Jahvistic). 

'  Gen.  i.  28,  £9,  -nhere  the  use  of  com  as  iroll  as  of  the  fniit  of  trees  is 
imtilied. 

*  The  Greek  legend  in  the   Work*  aad  Dayt  offeet  with  1] 
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biblical  story  of  the  Fall,  nor  la  it  one  on  which  the  narrator 
laya  stress,  or  to  which  he  seems  to  attach  any  special 
significance.  But  for  that  very  reason  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  this  feature  in  the  story  is  primitive,  and  that  it  must 
be  explained,  like  the  corresponding  Greek  legend,  not  by 
the  aid  of  principles  peculiar  to  the  Old  Teetament  revela- 
tion, but  by  considerations  of  a  more  general  kind.  There 
are  other  features  in  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden — 
especially  the  tree  of  life — which  prove  that  the  original 
basis  of  the  narrative  is  derived  from  the  common  stock  of 
North  Semitic  folk-lore  ;  and  that  this  common  stock  in- 
cluded the  idea  of  primitive  vegetarianism  is  confirmed  by 
Philo  Byblius,^  whose  l^end  of  the  primitive  men,  who 
lived  only  on  the  fruits  of  the  Boil  and  paid  divine  honour 
to  these,  has  too  peculiar  a  form  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
transciipt  either  from  the  Bible  or  from  Greek  literature. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  among  the  ancient  Semites 
the  story  of  a  Golden  Age  of  primitive  fruit-eating  can  have 
had  its  rise  in  any  other  class  of  ideas  than  those  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  precisely  similar  legend  in  Greece, 
The  Greeks  concluded  that  piimitive  man  did  not  eat  the 
fiesh  of  domestic  auijnals,  because  their  sacrificial  ritual 
i-egarded  the  death  of  a  victim  as  a  kind  of  murder,  only  to 
be  justified  under  Bi>ecial  circumstances,  and  when  it  was 
accompanied  by  special  precautions,  for  which  a  definite 
historical  origin  was  assigned.  And  just  in  the  same  way 
the  Cypro-Phcenician  legend  which  PorphjTy  '  quotes  from 
Asclepiades,  to  prove  that  the  early  Phoenicians  did  not  eat 


itotj  liso  in  oscribittg  tho  Fall  to  the  fault  of  >  woman,  But  this  trut  does 
not  eeem  to  appear  in  all  furau  of  the  Gnwk  BLotj  (see  PrelUr- Robert,  J.  94 
«j.),  Mid  the  estrangement  between  gods  and  men  U  aomotiinea  aacribed  t« 
Prometheus,  irha  ja  also  regaideil  as  the  inventor  of  Gra  and  at  animal 
aacriflc?. 

•  .Ij).  Ens.,  Ft.  Ee.  i.  lOfl  [iV.  Bill.  Or.  HI  665). 

■  IW  AM.  iv.  IS. 
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fleah,  turns  on  the  idea  that  the  death  of  a  victim  was 
originally  a  surrogate  for  human  sacrifice,  and  that  the 
first  man  who  dared  to  taste  flesh  was  punished  with  death. 
The  details  of  this  story,  which  exactly  agree  with  Lamb's 
humorous  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  merits  of  roast 
sucking  pig,  are  puerile  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  part  of 
an  ancient  tradition,  hut  the  main  idea  does  not  seem  to 
be  mere  invention.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Phceni- 
cians  would  no  more  eat  cow-beef  than  human  flesh ;  it 
can  hardly,  therefore,  be  questioned  that  in  ancient  times 
the  whole  bovine  race  had  such  a  measure  of  sanctity  as 
would  give  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull  the  very  character 
that  our  theory  requires.  And  when  Asclepiades  states 
that  every  victim  was  originally  regarded  as  a  surrogate 
for  a  human  sacrifice,  he  is  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  way 
by  the  Elohistic  account  of  the  origin  of  burnt-sacrifice  in 
Gen.  xxiL,  where  a  ram  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  Isaac.  This 
narrative  presents  another  remarkable  point  of  contact 
with  PhoBnician  belief.  Abraham  says  that  God  Himself 
will  provide  the  sacrifice  (ver,  8),  and  at  ver.  1 3  the  ram 
presents  itself  unsought  as  an  offering.  Exactly  this  prin- 
ciple was  observed  down  to  late  times  at  the  great  Astarte 
temple  at  Eryx,  where  the  victims  were  drawn  from  the 
sacred  herds  nourished  at  the  sanctuary,  and  were  believed 
to  offer  themselves  spontaneously  at  the  altar.*  This  is 
quite  analogous  to  the  us^e  at  the  Diipolia,  where  a 
number  of  cattle  were  driven  round  the  sacred  table,  and 
the  bull  was  selected  for  slaughter  that  approached  it  and  ate 
of  the  sacred  popatia,  and  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
many  forms  and  fictions  adopted  to  free  the  worshippers 

'  .ffiliaii,  Nat.  An.  i.  60  ;  of.  taa.  liii  7  ;  Jer.  xi.  19  [E.V,)  [  but  espsoi- 
ftllj  1  Sun.  ri.  14,  where  the  kino  halt  at  the  socriSci&l  stone  (Diog.  l^ert  i. 
10.  3) ;  abo  6.  HUham,  p.  2B3, 1.  14.  Th&t  the  victim  prcKente  ittnlf  npon- 
taneoiuly  or  camps  to  Uia  altar  wiliiiigly  ia  a  reatore  lb  muiy  wonihipB 
(ifir,  AutB.  1S7  ;  Porph.,  Di  Abit.  i.  2B). 
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of  reeponsibilit;  for  tbe  death  of  the  victim.  All  this 
goes  to  show  that  the  animal  sacrifices  of  the  Phosnicians 
were  r^arded  as  quasi-human.  But  that  the  sacrificial 
kinds  were  also  viewed  as  kindred  to  the  gods  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  way  in  which  the  gods  were  repreBented. 
The  idolatrous  Israelites  worshipped  Jehovah  under  the 
form  of  a  steer,  and  the  second  commandment  implies  that 
idols  were  made  in  the  shape  of  many  animals.  So  too 
the  bidl  of  Europa,  Zeus  AsteriuB,  is,  as  his  epithet  implies, 
the  male  counterpart  of  Astarte,  with  whom  Enropa  was 
identified  at  Sidon.'  Astarte  herself  was  figured  crowned 
with  a  bull's  head,*  and  the  place  name  Ashteroth  Kamaim  ' 
is  probably  derived  from  the  sanctuary  of  a  homed  Astarte. 
It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether  this  last  is  identical 
with  tbe  cow-Astarte  of  Sidon,  or  is  rather  a  sheep- 
goddess;  for  in  Deut.  vii  13  the  produce  of  the  flock 
is  called  the  "  Ashtaroth  of  the  sheep " — an  antique 
expression  that  must  have  a  religioiiB  origin.  This  sheep- 
Aphrodite  was  specially  worshipped  in  Cyprus,  where 
her  annual  mystic  or  piacular  sacrifice  was  a  sheep, 
and  was  presented  by  worshippers  clad  in  sheepskins,  thus 
declaring  their  kinship  at  once  with  the  victim  and  with 
the  deity.* 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  in  the  most  ancient  nomadic 
>  Da  Sea  Syria,  iv.;  Kinihip,  p,  SOS. 

*  Philo  Byb../r.  24  (fr.  Jliit.  Or.  iit  6flS), 

'  G«D.  xii.  E.  Eaeaen,  in  his  p*pcr  on  De  MilithetX  det  Semeis,  p.  37, 
thinks  It  posnbU  that  ths  trus  reading  ia  "Ashteroth  uid  Kucum." 
But  the  identity  of  Iha  Uter  Carnaln  or  Camion  with  Ashtaroth  or  mTltPHX 
"  ths  templo  of  Aatnrte"  (Joah.  xii.  27],  ii  confirmed  b;  ths  bet  that  then 
wu  n  ri/ut»  or  sacred  encloanrB  there  (1  Haoc  v.  tS).  See  further  ZDMO. 
iiii.  431,  note  1.  Tbe  ancient  sanctity  of  the  Astsrto-shrina  has  been 
transferred  to  the  sepulchre  oE  Job ;  of.  S.  Silvia  Ftregrinatio  (Homo,  1887), 
56  »qq,  A  Punio  Bsal'Camaim  has  lately  b««n  discovcml  in  tlio  unctuar; 
of  itatnmus  Baloaranenais  on  Jebel  8ii  Carasin  nrar  Tunis.  This,  hovcver, 
niity  (irobably  be  a  local  desiguittion  derived  from  the  ancient  name  of  the 
doubte-topped  moimtain  (iMangrt  iTATclt^ot.  ilc.  Home,  ise2.  p.  1  ■;.). 

*  Ste  AiiitSlional  NtiUO,  Tht  Sacrifice'^  a  Shtep  to  the  Cyprian  AphndiU, 
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times,  to  which  the  sanctity  of  domestic  animals  must  be 
referred,  the  same  clan  or  community  will  not  generally 
be  found  to  breed  more  than  one  kind  of  domestic  animaL 
Thus  in  Arabia,  though  the  lines  of  separation  are  not 
so  sharp  as  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  formerly 
been,  there  is  still  a  broad  distinction  between  the 
camel  -  breeding  tribes  of  the  upland  plains  and  the 
shepherd  tribes  of  the  mountains ;  and  in  like  maimer 
sheep  and  goats  are  the  flocks  appropriate  to  the  steppes 
of  Eastern  Palestine,  while  kine  and  oxen  are  more 
suitable  for  the  well-watered  Phoenician  mountaina  Thus 
in  the  one  place  we  may  expect  to  find  a  sheep-Astarte, 
and  in  another  a  cow-goddess,  and  the  Hebrew  idiom 
in  Deut  vii  13  agrees  with  the  fact  that  before  the 
conquest  of  agricultural  Palestine,  the  Hebrews,  like  their 
kinsmen  of  Moab,  must  have  been  mainly  shepherds,  not 
cowherds.^ 

I  have  now,  I  think,  said  enough  about  the  sanctity  of 
domestic  animals ;  tlie  application  to  the  doctrine  of  sacri- 
fice must  be  left  for  another  lecture. 

^  The  great  ancestress  of  the  honae  of  Joseph  is  Rachel,  "  the  ewe."    For 
the  Moabites  see  2  Kings  ill.  I. 


LECTURE    IX 

THE     gACBAMENTAL     EFFICACY    OF     ANIMAL     SACMFTCK,    ANTl 

COGNATE     ACrrS     OF     EITUAL THE     BLOOD     COVKKAKT 

— BLOOD   AND   HAIB   OFFERINGS 


Ih  the  course  of  the  last  lecture  we  were  led  to  look  with 
some  exactneas  into  the  distinction  drawn  in  the  later  ages 
of  ancient  paganism  between  ordinary  sacrifices,  where  the 
victim  is  one  of  the  animals  commonly  used  for  humai 
food,  and  extraoi-dinary  or  mystical  sacrificf*,  where  the 
significance  of  the  rite  lies  in  an  exceptional  act  of  com- 
munion with  the  godhead,  by  participation  in  holy  flesh 
which  is  ordinarily  forbidden  to  man.  Analysing  this  dis- 
tinction, and  carrying  back  our  examination  of  the  evidence 
to  the  primitive  stage  of  society  in  which  sacrificial  ritual 
first  took  shape,  we  were  led  to  conclude  that  in  the  most 
ancient  times  all  sachticial  animals  had  a  sacrosanct  char- 
acter, and  that  no  kind  of  beast  was  offered  to  the  gods 
which  was  not  too  holy  to  be  slain  and  eaten  without  a 
religious  purpose,  and  without  the  consent  and  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  whole  clan, 

For  the  most  primitive  times,  therefore,  the  distinctioii 
drawn  by  later  pagauiam  between  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices  disappears.  In  both  cases  the  sacred 
function  is  the  act  of  the  whole  community,  which  is 
conceived  as  a  circle  of  brethren,  united  with  one  another 
and  with  their  god  by  participation  in  one  life  or  life-blood. 
The  aamo  blood  is  supposed  to  (low  also  in  the  veins  of  the 
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victim,  ao  that  its  death  is  at  once  a  shedding  ot  the  tribal 
blood  and  a  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  life  that 
is  transfused  through  every  member,  human  or  irrational, 
of  the  sacred  circle.  Nevertheless  the  slaughter  ot  such 
a  victim  is  permitted  or  required  on  solemn  occasions,  and 
all  the  tribesmen  partake  of  its  flesh,  that  they  may 
thereby  cement  and  seal  their  mystic  unity  with  one 
another  and  with  their  god.  In  later  tunes  we  find  the 
conception  current  that  any  food  which  two  men  partake 
of  together,  bo  that  the  same  substance  enters  into  their 
flesh  and  blood,  is  enough  to  establish  some  sacred  onity 
of  life  between  them ;  but  in  ancient  times  this  significance 
seems  to  be  always  attached  to  participation  in  the  flesh  of 
a  sacrosanct  victim,  and  the  solemn  mystery  of  its  death 
is  justified  by  the  consideration  that  only  in  this  way  can 
the  sacred  cement  be  procured  which  creates  or  keeps  alive 
a  living  bond  of  union  between  the  worshippers  and  their 
god.  This  cement  is  nothing  else  than  the  actual  life  of 
the  sacred  and  kindred  animal,  which  is  conceived  as 
residing  in  its  flesh,  but  especially  in  its  blood,  and  so,  in 
ihe  sacred  meal,  is  actually  distributed  among  all  the 
participants,  each  of  whom  incorporates  a  particle  of  it 
with  his  own  individual  life. 

The  notion  that,  by  eating  the  flesh,  or  particularly  by 
drinking  the  blood,  of  another  living  being,  a  man  absorbs 
its  nature  or  life  into  his  own,  is  one  which  appears 
among  primitive  peoples  in  many  forms.  It  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  widespread  practice  of  drinking  the  fresh  blood 
of  enemies — a  practice  which  was  familiar  to  certain 
tribes  of  the  Arabs  before  Mohammed,  and  which  tradition 
still  ascribes  to  the  wild  race  of  Cahtan  ^ — and  also  of  the 

■  See  Uje  evidence  in  Kinship,  p.  2S4  ;  &iid  at.  Doughtj,  ii.  41,  where  the 
better  icuounts  seem  to  limit  the  drinking  of  htunan  b]aod  b;  tba  Calit^ 

to  the  Uood  corctisut. 
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habit  observed  by  many  eavage  huntsmen  of  eating  Borne 
part  (e.g.  the  liver)  of  dangeroua  carnivora,  in  order 
that  the  courage  of  the  animal  may  pass  into  them. 
And  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  where  men  have  the 
privilege  of  choosing  a  special  kind  of  sacred  animal 
cither  in  lieu  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  dan  totem, 
we  find  that  the  compact  between  the  man  and  the 
species  that  he  is  thenceforth  to  regard  as  sacred  is 
sealed  by  killing  and  eating  an  animul  of  the  species, 
which  from  that  time  forth  becomes  forbidden  food  to 
him.' 

But  the  moat  notable  application  of  the  idea  is  in  the 
rite  of  blood  brotherhood,  examples  of  which  are  found  all 
over  the  world.*  In  the  aimpleat  form  of  this  rite,  two 
men  become  brothers  by  opening  their  veina  and  sucking 
one  another's  blood.  Thenceforth  their  lives  are  not  two 
but  one.  This  form  of  covenant  is  still  known  in  the 
Lebanon  *  and  in  some  parts  of  Arabia.'  In  ancient 
Arabic  literature  there  are  many  references  to  the  blood 
covenant,  but  instead  of  human  blood  that  of  a  victim  slain 
at  the  sanctuary  is  employed.  The  ritual  in  this  case  is 
that  all  who  share  in  the  compact  must  dip  their  hands 
into  the  gore,  which  at  the  same  time  is  applied  to  the 
sacred  stone  that  symbolises  the  deity,  or  is  poured  forth 
at  its  base.      The    dipping  of  the    hands   into    the   dish 

'  Froier  {ToUmum.  p.  6*)  has  colloctod  eridoncB  of  the  Villing,  but  not 
ot  IL«  eating.  For  tha  lattei  ho  rafen  m*  to  Cruickahuik,  Gold  CoaA 
(1863),  p,  133  jj. 

*  3e«  tho  Dolleotion  of  Blidence  in  Trumbull,  TKt  Blood  Covenant  {Sew 
York,  ISSG} ;  and  compare,  for  the  Arabs,  Kimkip,  pp.  48  mq.,  3fll ;  Well- 
liaUMD,  p.  120 ;  QoldziUin',  LiUrat^frbl.  /.  or.  FKU.  1S3S,  p.  24,  Muh.  SCvd. 
p.  BT.  Ill  what  follows  I  do  not  quote  eianiples  in  detail  for  thioga 
tnlRnieatl;  exemplilied  in  the  books  Just  cited. 

*  Trumbull,  p.  S  tq. 

*  Doughty,  ii.  41.    Tho  ralne  of  the  oriilence  iequitelndependetit  of  the 
amnnoy  of  tlio  atuMuiciit  that  the  Calitin  atill  practise  the  rite;  at  1< 
Ike  tradition  of  auch  a  lite  subsists.     Soc  alao  Tnuubull,  p,  6. 


implies  comm union  in  an  act  of  eating,'  and  so  the 
members  of  the  bond  are  called  "  blood-lickers."  Thexe 
seems  to  be  no  example  in  the  old  hiatoriea  and  poems  of 
a  covenant  in  which  the  parties  lick  one  another's  blood. 
But  we  have  seen  that  even  in  modem  times  the  use  of 
human  blood  iu  covenants  is  not  imknown  to  the  Semites, 
and  the  same  thing  appears  for  very  early  times  from 
Herodotus's  accotmt  of  the  form  of  covenant  used  by  the 
Arabs  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.*  Blood  was  drawn  with 
a  sharp  stone  from  the  thumbs  of  each  party,  and  smeared 
on  seven  sacred  stones  with  invocations  of  the  gods.  The 
smearing  makes  the  gods  parties  to  the  covenant,  but 
evidently  the  symbolical  act  is  not  complete  unless  at  the 
same  time  the  human  parties  taste  each  other's  blood.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  actually  done,  though  Herodotus 
does  not  say  so.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  in  course  of 
time  the  ritual  had  been  ao  far  modified  that  it  was  deemed 
sufficient  that  the  two  bloods  should  meet  on  the  sacred 
stone.*  The  rite  described  by  Herodotus  has  for  its  object 
the  admission  of  an  individual  stranger  *  to  fellowship  with 
an  Arab  clansman  and  his  kin ;  the  compact  is  primarily 
between  two  individuals,  bub  the  obligation  contracted  by 
the  single  clansman  is  binding  on  all  his  "  friends,"  i.e. 
on  the  other  members  of  the  kin.  The  reason  why  it  is  so 
binding  is  that  he  who  has  drunk  a  clansman's  blood  is  no 
longer  a  stranger  bet  a  brother,  and  included  in  the  mystic 
circle  of  those  who  have  a  share  in  the  life-blood  that  is 
common  to  all  the  clan.     Frimarily  the  covenant  is  not  a 

'  Mstt.  xivi.  23.  '  Herud.  iii,  8. 

*  Somo  lorthCT  remarks  on  the  virioiu  modilicatioiis  of  covenant  core- 
monies  among  tLe  Semites  will  be  found  in  Jddilional  2foU  H. 

'  The  ceremony  might  »lso  tako  plaoe  Letwean  an  Arab  oud  liis  "  towns- 
man  "  (arrii),  which,  1  apprehend,  must  mean  another  Arab,  but  one  of  a 
difTercnt  clan.  For  if  a  special  contract  betvecn  two  clnnanien  were  meant, 
tllero  would  be  no  meaning  in  the  introduction  to  tho  "friends"  who  agree 
to  sh*T«  the  covenant  obUgation. 
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Bpeciftl  engagement  to  tbis  or  that  particular  effect,  but  a 
bond  of  troth  and  life-fellowship  to  all  the  effects  for  which 
kinflmen  are  permanently  bonnd  together.  And  this  being 
so,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  engagement  baa  a 
religious  side  as  well  as  a  social,  for  there  can  be  no 
brotherhood  without  community  of  sacra,  and  the  sanction 
of  brotherhood  is  the  jealousy  of  the  tribal  deity,  who 
sedulously  protects  the  holiness  of  kindred  blood.  This 
thought  is  expressed  symbolically  by  the  smearing  of  the 
two  bloods,  which  have  now  become  one,  upon  the  sacred 
stones,  which  ia  aa  much  as  to  say  that  the  god  himself  is 
a  third  blood-hcker,  and  a  member  of  the  bond  of  brother- 
hood.* It  is  transparent  that  in  ancient  times  the  deity 
so  brought  into  the  compact  must  have  been  the  kindred 
god  of  the  clan  to  which  the  stranger  was  admitted ;  but 
even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  the  old  clan  religion  had 
already  been  in  great  measure  broken  down ;  all  the  Arabs 
of  the  Egyptian  frontier,  whatever  their  clan,  worshipped 
the  same  pair  of  deities,  Orotal  and  Alilat  (AI-Lat),  and 
these  were  the  gods  invoked  in  the  covenant  ceremony. 
If,  therefore,  both  the  contracting  parties  were  Arabs,  of 
different  clans  but  of  the  same  religion,  neither  could  feel 
that  the  covenant  introduced  bim  to  the  sacra  of  a  new 
god,  and  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony  would  simply  be 
that  the  gods  whom  both  adored  took  the  compact  tmder 
their  protection.  This  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  covenant 
with  sacrifice  in  later  times,  e.g.  among  the  Hebrews,  but 
also  among  the  Arabs,  where  the  deity  invoked  is  ordinarily 
Allab  at  the  Caaba  or  some  other  great  deity  of  more 
than  tribal  consideration.  But  that  the  ajipeal  to  a  god 
ab^eady  acknowledged  by  both  parties  is  a  depai'ture  from 

'  Conipiro  tfie  blood  coven Bnt  which  a  Mosquito  Indi»n  used  to  form  with 
the  iinimal  kind  hB  ohoae  aa  his  protectora;  Baucrolt,  i.  7*0  13.  (Fimr. 
p,  65). 
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the  original  sense  of  the  rite,  is  apparent  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  blood,  not  only  to  the  human  contractors,  but 
to  the  altar  or  sacred  stone,  which  continued  to  be  an  in- 
variable feature  in  covenant  sacrifice ;  for  this  part  of  the 
rite  has  its  full  and  natural  meaning  only  in  a  ceremony 
of  initiation,  where  the  new  tribesman  has  to  be  introduced 
to  the  god  for  the  first  time  and  brought  into  life-fellowabip 
with  him,  or  else  in  a  periodical  clan  sacrifice  held  for  the 
purpose  of  refreshing  and  renewing  a  bond  between  the 
tribesmen  and  their  god,  which  by  lapse  of  time  may  seem 
to  have  been  worn  out. 

In  Herodotus  the  blood  of  the  covenant  is  that  of  tlie 
human  parties ;  in  the  cases  known  from  Arabic  literature 
it  is  the  blood  of  an  animal  sacrifice.  At  first  sight  tliis 
seems  to  imply  a  progress  in  refinement  and  nn  aversion 
to  taste  human  blood.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  such  an  assumption  is  justified  by  the  social 
history  of  the  Arabs,'  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
primitive  form  of  the  blood  covenant  has  survived  into 
modem  times.  leather,  I  think,  we  ought  to  consider  that 
the  ceremony  described  by  Herodotus  is  a  covenant  between 
intlividuala,  without  that  direct  participation  of  the  whole 
kin,  which,  even  in  the  time  of  Nilus,  many  centuries  later, 
was  essential  in  those  parts  of  Arabia  to  an  act  of  sacrifioe 
involving  the  death  of  a  victim.  The  covenants  made  by 
sacrifice  are  generally  if  not  always  compacts  between 
whole  kins,  so  that  here  sacrifice  was  appropriate,  while  at 
the  some  time  a  lai-ger  supply  of  blood  was  necessary  than 
could  well  be  obtained  without  slaughter.  That  the  blood 
of  an  animal  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  tribesmen's  own 
blood,  is  generally  passed  over  by  modern  wj'iters  without 
explanation.      But  an  explanation   is    certainly   required, 

^  51m  tbe  exftmpies  of  caunilialiem  and  tie  drinking  of  Luman  blood 
cited  in  Sinthip,  p.  !S4  «;. 


and  ifl  fully  supplied  only  by  the  consideration  that,  the 
victim  being  iteolf  included  in  the  sacred  circle  of  the  kin, 
whose  life  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  new-comers,  ita 
blood  served  quite  the  same  purpose  aa  mau's  blood.  On 
this  view  the  rationale  of  covenant  sacrifice  is  perfectly  dear. 

I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  the  origin  of  sacrifice 
can  possibly  be  sought  in  tlio  covenant  between  whole 
kins — a  kind  of  compact  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
cannot  have  become  common  till  the  ti-ibal  system  was 
weak,  and  which  in  primitive  times  was  probably  un- 
known. Even  the  adoption  of  individuals  into  a  new 
clan,  so  that  they  renounced  their  old  kin  and  ioora,  is 
held  by  the  most  exact  students  of  early  legal  custom  to 
be,  comparatively  speaking,  a  modem  innovation  on  the 
rigid  rules  of  the  ancient  blood-fellowship ;  much  more, 
then,  must  this  be  true  of  the  adoption  or  fusion  of  whole 
clans.  I  appre!ic-nd,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  blood  drawn 
from  a  living  man  for  the  initiation  of  an  individual  into 
new  sacra,  and  the  use  of  the  blood  of  a  victim  for  the 
similar  initiation  of  a  whole  clan,  must  both  rest  in  the 
last  resort  on  practices  that  were  originally  observed 
within  the  bosom  of  a  single  kin. 

To  such  sacrifice  the  idea  of  a  covenant,  whether  be- 
tween the  worshippers  mutually  or  between  the  worshippers 
and  their  god,  is  not  applicable,  for  a  covenant  means 
artificial  brotherhood,  and  has  no  place  where  the  natural 
brotherhood  of  which  it  is  an  imitation  already  subsists. 
The  Hebrews,  indeed,  who  had  risen  above  the  conception 
that  the  relation  between  Jehovah  and  Israel  was  that 
of  natural  kinship,  thought  of  the  national  religion  as 
constituted  by  a  formal  covenant-sacrifice  at  Mount  Sinai, 
where  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  applied  to  the  altar 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  people  on  the  other,'  or  even 

•  Ex.  xxiv.  i  1^. 
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by  a  Blill  earlier  covenant  rite  in  which  the  parties  were 
Jehovah  and  Abraham.^  And  by  a  further  development 
of  the  same  idea,  every  sacrifice  is  regarded  in  Ta.  I  5 
as  a  covenant  between  God  and  the  worshipper.*  But  in 
purely  natural  religions,  where  the  god  and  his  community 
are  looked  upon  as  forming  a  physical  unity,  the  idea  that 
religion  rests  on  n  compact  is  out  of  place,  and  acta  of 
religious  communion  can  only  be  directed  to  quicken  and 
confirm  the  life-bond  that  already  subsiata  between  the 
parties.  Some  provision  of  this  sort  may  well  seem  to  be 
necessary  where  kinship  is  conceived  in  the  very  realistic 
way  of  which  we  have  had  so  many  illustrations.  Physical 
unity  of  life,  regarded  as  an  actual  participation  in  one 
common  masB  of  flesh  and  blood,  is  obviously  subject  to 
modification  by  every  accident  that  affects  the  physical 
system,  and  especially  by  anything  that  concerns  the 
nourishment  of  the  body  and  the  blood.  On  this  ground 
alone  it  might  well  seem  reasonable  to  reinforce  the  sacred 
life  from  time  to  time  by  a  physical  process.  And  this 
merely  material  line  of  thought  naturally  combines  itself 
with  consideratione  of  another  kind,  which  contain  the 
germ  of  an  ethical  idea.     If  the  physical  oneneaa  of  the 


■  Gen.  I 


atjq. 


'  That  Jehovah's  reUtioD  to  Israel  u  cot  nstaral  but  othical,  is  tlie  doo- 
tritiQ  of  the  propbetB,  &nd  is  emphaaiged,  in  dopendenca  on  thetr  teaching, 
in  the  Book  of  Denteronomy.  But  Iho  pusages  cited  show  that  tho  idea 
has  its  fonndBtioii  in  pre-proplietic  times ;  and  indeed  the  proi>bets,  though 
thay  give  it  fresh  and  pairerfuL  applioation,  plainly  do  not  regard  the  con- 
ception aa  an  innoTation.  In  fact,  a  nation  like  Israel  ia  not  a  naturoJ  anity 
like  a  clan,  and  Jehovah  as  the  national  Ood  v^,  from  the  time  of  Hoses 
downward,  no  mere  natural  cIod  god,  but  the  god  of  a  confederation,  so  that 
here  the  idea  of  a  coTenanC  religion  is  entirely  justified.  The  worship  of 
Jehovah  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  Judoh  is  probably  older 
than  the  gsnealogical  system  that  derives  all  the  Hohrews  from  one 
natural  psrent ;  cf.  Kiaihip,  p.  257.  Mohammed's  conception  or  heatliun 
religion  aa  resting  on  allianae  (WeUh.  p.  123)  ia  alao  to  bo  explained  by 
the  fiu-t  thst  the  groat  goda  of  Arabia  in  his  time  were  not  the  god*  of 
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deity  and  liia  community  ie  impaired  or  attenuated,  tbe 
help  of  the  god  can  no  longer  be  confidently  looked  for. 
And  conversely,  when  famine,  plague  or  other  disaster 
shows  that  the  god  is  no  longer  active  on  behalf  of  his 
own,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  bond  of  kinship  with 
him  has  been  broken  or  relaxed,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  retie  it  by  a  solemn  ceremony,  in  which  the  sacred  life 
is  again  distributed  to  every  member  of  the  community. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  Bacramental  rite  is  also  an 
atoning  rite,  which  brings  the  community  again  into 
harmony  with  its  alienated  god,  and  the  idea  of  sacrificial 
communion  includes  within  it  the  rudimentary  conception 
of  a  piacular  ceremony.  In  all  the  older  forms  of  Semitic 
ritual  the  notions  of  commimion  and  atonement  are  bound 
up  together,  atonement  being  simply  an  act  of  com- 
munion   designed    to   wipe   out   all   memory    of    previous 


The  actual  working  of  these  ideas  may  be  seen  in  two 
different  groups  of  ritual  observance.  Wbei'e  the  whole 
community  is  involved,  the  act  of  communion  and  atone- 
ment takes  the  shape  of  Bacrifico.  But,  besides  this 
communal  act,  wa  find  what  may  be  called  private  acts 
of  worship,  in  which  an  individual  seeks  to  establish  a 
physical  link  of  union  between  himself  and  the  deity, 
apart  from  tbe  sacrifice  of  a  victim,  eitlier  by  the  use  of 
his  own  blood  in  a  rite  analogous  to  the  blood  covenant 
between  private  individuals,  or  by  other  acts  involving 
an  identical  piinciple.  Observances  of  this  kind,  are 
peculiarly  instructive,  because  they  exhibit  in  a  simple 
form  the  same  ideas  that  lie  at  the  ixKit  of  the  complex 
system  of  ancient  aaciiiice ;  and  it  will  be  profitable  to 
devote  some  attention  to  them  before  we  proceed  further 
with  the  subject  of  sacrifice  proper.  By  so  doing  we  shall 
indeed  be  carried  into  a  considemble  digri'ssiou,  but  I  hoiie 
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that  we  shall  return  to  our  main  subject  with  a  firmer 
grasp  of  the  fuudaineutal  principles  involved.^ 

In  the  ritual  of  the  Semites  and  other  nations,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  we  find  many  cases  in  which  the 
worshipper  sheds  hie  own  blood  at  the  altar,  as  a  means 
of  recommending  himself  and  his  prayers  to  the  deity .^  A 
classical  instance  is  that  of  the  priests  of  Baal  at  the 
contest  between  the  god  of  Tyre  and  the  God  of  Israel 
(1  Kings  xviiL  28).  Similarly  at  the  feast  of  the  Syrian 
goddess  at  Mabbog,  the  Galli  and  devotees  made  gashes  in 
their  arms,  or  offered  their  backs  to  one  another  to  beat,* 
exactly  as  is  now  done  by  Persian  devotees  at  the  annual 
oommemotation  of  the  martyrdom  of  Hasan  and  Hosain.* 
I  have  elsewhere  argued  that  the  general  diffusion  of 
this  usage  among  the  Aramaians  is  attested  by  the  Syriac 
word    elhkashshaph,   "  make    supplication,"    literally    "  cut 


The  cuiTcnt  view  about  such  rites  in  modem  as  in 
ancient  times  has  been  that  the  effusion  of  blood  without 
taking  away  life  is  a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice,^  an 
explanation  which  recommends  itself  by  its  simplicity,  and 
probably  bits  the  truth  with  r^ard  to  certain  cases.     But, 

'  Fortliesabject  diacuBsed  in  the  fi>1!awmgiiaragraphB,compaT0  especially 
ths  copious  colleotioD  of  mstorials  bj  Dr.  O.  A.  Wllken,  Ueber  das 
Btmro^er,  tie.,  AnHtardBin,  1888-7. 

»  Of.  Spencer,  Leg.  Hit.  Seb.  u.  13.  2.  *  Dea  Syria,  1, 

'  Tliia  scema  ta  be  a  modem  siirviral  of  the  old  rites  of  Anaitis- worship, 
tor  the  similar  observances  in  the  worship  of  Belloua  at  Borne  under  the 
erajiire  were  borrowed  from  Caiipadooia,  aud  apiiareoUy  from  a  form  of  the 
cult  of  AnaitiB  (see  tbe  refs.  in  Eoscher,  $.v.).  The  kttcr,  again,  was  closely 
akin  to  the  worship  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  Kiid  sppears  to  have  been 
doTelo[>ed  to  a  great  eitent  under  Semitic  inQueoce.  See  mj  paper  on 
"Ctesiasand  the  SeniiramiH  Legend,"  English  Hiit.  See.,  April  1887. 

'  Joum.  Phil.  liv.  125  ;  cf.  Noldeke  in  ZDStO.  il.  723. 

*  See  Pausaiiias,  iiL  16.  ID,  where  this  is  the  account  given  of  the  bloody 
flagellation  of  the  Spartan  ephebi  at  the  altar  of  Artemis  Orthia.  Similarly 
Euripides,  Iph.  Tatir.  14681^. ;  cf,  also  Bourke,  SwiJcs  Danes  o/the  Jloquia 
iffArwnta,  p.  IBS ;  and  especially  Wilkon,  op.  eit.  p.  6&sqq. 
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as  a  general  explanation  of  the  rkfTt^ttiig  of  his  own  blood 
by  a  suppliant,  it  is  not  quite  aatiefaetory.  Human 
BacriUce  is  offered,  not  on  behoof  of  the  victim,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  victim  on  behoof  of  the  sacriGcing  com- 
munity, while  the  shedding  of  one's  own  blood  is  in  many 
cases  a  means  of  recommending  oneself  to  the  godhead. 
Further,  there  ia  an  extensive  class  of  rites  prevalent 
among  savage  and  barbarous  peoples  in  which  blood- 
ehedding  forms  part  of  an  initiatory  ceremony,  by  which 
youths,  at  or  after  the  age  of  puberty,  are  admitted  to 
the  status  of  a  man,  and  to  a  full  share  in  the  social 
privileges  and  sacra  of  the  community.  In  both  cases 
the  object  of  the  ceremony  must  be  to  tie,  or  to  confirm, 
a  blood-bond  between  the  worshipper  and  the  god  by  a 
means  more  potent  than  the  ordinary  forms  of  stroking, 
embracing  or  Mseing  the  sacred  stone.  To  this  effect  the 
blood  of  the  man  is  shed  at  the  altar,  or  applied  to  the 
image  of  the  god,  and  has  exactly  the  same  efficacy  as  in 
the  forms  of  blood  covenant  that  have  been  already 
discussed.'  And  that  this  is  so  receives  strong  confirma- 
tion from  the  identical  practices  observed  among  so  many 
nations  in  mourning  for  deceased  kinsmen.  The  Hebrew 
law  forbade  mourners  to  gash  or  puncture  themselves  in 
honour  of  the  dead,*  evidently  associating  this  practice, 
which  nevertheless  was  common  down  to  the  close  of  the 
old  kingdom,*  with  heathenish  rites.     Among  the  Arabs 

'Th«t  the  blood  mnat  Hill  on  the  alUr,  oral  its  foot,  iaoipreaJy  attested 
in  certain  cuci,  t.g,  in  the  ISimrtaii  worship  of  Artemis  OKbia,  aod  in  variona 
Uexican  riUs  of  ttie  soma  kind ;  see  SnJbagun,  t/ouvtlU  BipagTU  (French  Tr., 
1880),  p.  IS6,  In  Tibullua's  account  of  Ballona  worahip  (Lib.  i.  El.  fl,  vy, 
iSajq.)  the  blood  ia  sprinkled  od  the  idol;  the  chnreh-fatbersadd  that  thoae 
who  sh«nid  in  tho  rito  drank  ono  imothor'i  hlood. 

'  Lot.  »ii.  23,  ixi.  5  ;  DuQt.  xiv.  1. 

'  Jer.  xri.  Q.  The  fDneral  feast  which  Jeremiah  meotioDB  in  the  folloT- 
ing  vene  (aee  tho  lUvisod  VMsioD,  and  compare  Hos.  ii.  4),  md  which  liia 
for  its  object  to  comfort  tho  noomer*,  in,  I  (ppreheiid,  in  its  origin  a  feast 
of  comoiuuion  with  the  dead;  cf.  Tjlor,  PH'nUive  Oulltin,  iL  20sjj.     ~"  ' 


in  like  maimer,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  other  ancient 
nations,  it  was  customary  in  mourning  to  scratch  the  face 
to  the  effusion  of  blood.^  The  original  meaning  of  this 
practice  appears  in  the  form  wliich  it  has  retained  among 
certain  rude  nations.  In  New  South  Wales,  "several 
men  stand  by  the  open  grave  and  cut  each  other's  heads 
with  a  boomerang,  and  hold  their  heads  over  the  grave 
80  that  the  blood  from  the  wound  falls  on  the  corpse."  * 
Similarly  in  Otaheite  the  blood  as  well  as  the  tears 
shed  in  mourning  were  received  on  pieces  of  linen, 
which  were  thrown  on  the  bier.*  Here  the  application 
of  blood  and  tears  to  the  dead  is  a  pledge  of  enduring 
affection ;  and  in  Australia  the  ceremony  is  completed 
by  cutting  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  corpse,  which  is  dried, 
cut  up  and  distributed  among  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  deceased ;  some  suck  their  portion  "  to  get  strength 
and  courage."  The  twosided  nature  of  the  rite  in  this 
case  puts  it  beyond  question  that  the  object  is  to  make  an 
enduring  covenant  with  the  dead. 

Among  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  and  indeed  among 
many  other  peoples  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  lacera- 
tion of  the  flesh  io  mourning  is  associated  with  the  practice 
of  shaving  the  head  or  cutting  off  part  of  the  hair  and 

act  or  coniniuilioTi  coiiBales  the  suirivoni ;  but  m  the  oldeat  times  the  con- 
solstion  haa  a  pbyaical  basis ;  thus  the  Arabian  lolwHn,  or  drangbt  that 
makes  the  mourner  forget  hia  grief,  oouaista  of  water  with  vbich  is  mingled 
dust  from  the  grave  (WsUIi.  p.  142),  a  fonn  of  commuiiion  precisely  similar 
in  principle  to  the  Australian  usage  of  eating  a  smaJl  piece  of  the  corpse. 
There  is  s  tendency  at  present,  in  one  ecbool  of  anthropologists,  to  eiplain 
all  death  customs  as  due  to  fear  of  gbosts.  But  among  the  Semites,  at  any 
r»te,  almost  all  death  cuatome,  from  the  kissing  of  the  oorpao  (Qen.  1.  1) 
ouvards,  sie  dictated  by  an  alfeution  that  endures  beyond  the  grave. 

'  Wellh,  p.  ISO,  Kives  tbe  □cocsstir;  citations.  Cf.  on  the  ritea  of 
mooming  in  general,  Bokhori,  iL  7&sq.,  and  Froytag  in  hia  Latin  version 
of  the /famoia,  i.  430  >;. 

*  F,  Bonney  in  Joam.  Anthrop.  Intl.  ziii  (1881)  p.  134.  For  this  and 
the  following  referenco  I  un  indebted  to  Mr.  Frozer. 

■  Cook's  tHra  Foyagt,  Bk.  L  obap.  19. 


depositing  it  in  the  tomb  or  on  the  funeral  pyre.^     Hera  ] 
aiso  a  comparisoa   of  the  us^e  of  more  primitive  races 
shows  that  the   rtte    was   originally   two-eided,    and    had 
exactly  the  same   Bense  as  the  ofiering  of  the  mo 
""  blood.     For  among  the  Auatraliana  it  is   permitted   bo  i 
pull  some  hair  from   the  corpse  in  lieu  of  a  part  of  | 
its  flesh.      The    hair,  in   fact,   is   regarded    by  primitive 
peoples  as  a  hving  and  important  part  of  the  body,  and 
as  such  is  the  object  of  many  taboos  and  superstitions.* 

'  See  for  tlia  Arabs  (among  whom  the  practice  was  oooGned  to  womeii) 
ttie  authoriljea  referred  to  above ;  also  Er«li1,  Sel.  der  Arahrr,  p.  33,  and 
Qoldziher,  MitK.  Stud.  i.  248 ;  note  alao  the  epithet  katSe  =  Adiuvi, 
"death,"  For  the  Hebrews— whose  ciiBtora  was  not  to  shave  the  whole 
head  hut  Old;  the  front  of  it — see  Jer.  ivi.  6  ;  Amoa  rilL  10;  Eiek.  viL  18; 
tad  the  legal  prohibitions,  Lev.  lii.  S7  ;  Deut.  lir.  1  ;  cf.  also  Lev.  xri.  S; 
Ezelc  zliT.  SO.  In  the  Hahrew  cose  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  the  hair 
woaUid  OD  the  tomb,  bat  in  Arabia  this  n-as  done  in  the  times  of  heatheaiam, 
and  is  still  done  by  some  Bedouin  tribes,  Mootding  to  the  teatimony  of 
modern  travellers.  A  notable  feature  in  the  Arabian  custom  is  tbftt  afW 
shaving  her  head  the  mourner  wrapped  it  in  the  svOb,  a  cloth  stained  with 
her  own  blood.     See  the  vetse  ascribed  to  the  poeteM  Al-Khansfi  in  Taj,  ».«, 

^  Ene.  Brit,  article  "Taboo."  Wilken  (op.  eii.  p.  l%»qq.,  and  "D» 
SimaoDsage,"  Oids,  1889,  No.  i>)  has  collected  many  instances  to  sliow  that 
the  hair  is  often  regarded  as  the  special  scat  of  life  and  strength.  It  maj 
be  wtgectured  that  this  idea  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  hair  con- 
tinaea  to  grow,  and  so  to  manirest  life,  even  in  mature  age,  and  this  ooiueoture 
is  supported  by  the  foot  that  the  nails  are  among  man;  peoples  the  object  of 
dmilat  supsrstitious  regard.  The  practice  of  cutting  olT  the  hair  of  the  head, 
or  a  part  of  it,  ia  pretty  widely  diffused  ;  aee  Wilken,  Baatop/er,  p.  74,  and 
for  the  Arabs  an  isolated  statement  of  a  Uahuby  Arab  in  Doughty,  L  ISO, 
to  which  Mr.  Doughty  doesnot  appear  toattach  much  weight.  Yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  custom  of  cutting  off  the  hair  of  the  dead  is  implied  when  ws 
read  that  the  Bokritea  before  the  desperate  battle  of  CiddA  shaved  their 
heads  as  devoting  themselves  to  death  {Ham.  2S3,  1.  17),  and  perhape  also 
in  B.  Hisham,  p.  251,  1.  ISa;.,  where  a  man  dreams  that  hi*  head  is  shaven 
and  aocepts  this  as  an  omen  of  denth.  Wilken  supposes  that  the  hair  waa 
originally  cut  away  from  the  corpse,  or  from  the  dying  man,  to  facilitate  the 
escape  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  This  notion  might  very  woU  recommend 
itself  to  the  savage  miud,  inasmuch  aa  the  hair  contuiues  to  grow  for  sonio 
titne  after  death.  But  when  we  find  the  hair  of  the  dead  oaed  as  a  means  of 
divinatioti,  or  aa  a  charm,  aa  is  done  among  many  peoples  (Wilkim,  Haaropfer, 
Auh.  iL],  we  are  led  to  think  tliat  the  main  object  in  cutting  it  off  must 
be  to  preserve  it  as  a  mouia  of  continued  connection  with  tlie  dead.  The 
possession  of  hair  fhim  a  man's  hoad  or  of  ■  shaving  from  his  naila  is,  in 
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ThuB,  when  the  hair  of  the  living  is  deposited  with  the 
dead,  and  the  hair  of  the  dead  remains  with  the  living, 
a  permanent  bond  of  connection  unitea  the  two. 

Now  among  the  Semitea  and  other  ancient  peoples  the 
hair-offering  ia  common,  not  only  in  mourning  but  in  the 
worahip  of  the  goda,  and  the  details  of  the  ritnai  in  the 
two  casea  are  bo  exactly  similar  that  we  cannot  doubt  that 
a  single  principle  ia  involved  in  both.  The  hair  of  Achilles 
waa  dedicated  to  the  river-god  Spercheiia,  in  whose  honour 
it  was  to  be  shorn  on  his  safe  return  from  Troy;  but, 
knowing  that  he  should  never  return,  the  hero  transferred 
the  offering  to  the  dead  Patroclua,  and  laid  hia  yellow 
locks  in  the  hand  of  the  corpse,  Arab  women  laid  their 
hair  on  the  tomb  of  the  dead ;  young  men  and  maidens 
in  Syria  cut  off  their  flowing  treaaea  and  depoaited  them 
in  caskets  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  temples.*  The 
Hebrews  shaved  the  fore  part  of  the  head  in  mourning ; 
the  Araba  of  Herodotus  habitually  adopted  a  like  tonsure 
in  honour  of  their  god  Orotal,  who  was  supposed  to  wear 
his  hair  in  the  same  way,*     To  argue  from  these  parallels 

primitive  magic,  a  potent  meaita  of  getting  and  retnining  a  hold  OTcr  him. 
This,  I  mppose,  ia  tbe  resBou  nhf  (m  Areb  before  relenaing  a  captire  cat  olF 
hia  hair  kud  put  it  in  hia  quivor ;  tee  the  anthoritiea  cited  by  Wilken,  p. 
Ill,  and  iidd  Besmnaaiin,  Addil.  p.  70«;.,  Agh.  xii.  126.  1.  On  tho  aame 
principle  Hohamnied'a  hair  waa  preserved  by  hia  followoraand  worn  on  their 
persons  (MvA.  tn  Med.  4SD,  Agk.  xv.  12.  IS).  One  «nch  hair  is  the  fkiDDiis 
relic  in  the  moique  of  tho  Compnuion  at  Cairawan. 

'Dm  Syria,  li.,  where  modern  editors,  ly  a  totally  inadiniasible  con- 
jeetore,  make  it  appear  that  muidons  DtTered  their  loclcs,  and  ycnthn  only 
their  beird.  Cf.  Ephraem  Syrns,  Op.  Syr.  i,  248 ;  tho  Syriac  vcfHion  of 
Lav.  lii,  27  renders  "ye  shall  not  let  your  hair  grow  long,"  and  Ephracm 
explains  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  hoathea  to  let  their  hair  grow  for  a 
certain  time,  and  Ihon  on  a  iiied  day  to  shave  the  head  in  a  temple  or  beside 
a  sacred  fountain. 

*  The  peculiar  Arab  tonauro  ia  ah^eady  referred  to  in  Jer.  kt.  23,  B.V, 
It  ia  found  eliowhere  in  antiqnity,  t,g.  in  Buhcea  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  {Iliad,  ii.  642  ;  Pint  Thes.  b ;  Strabo,  i.  3.  6 ;  ChoeriloH,  op.  Job., 
c.  Ap.  i,  22  i  Pollux,  ii.  28).  At  Delphi,  where  Greek  ephobi  were  wont  to 
offer  tliB  long  hair  of  tlieir  rhildhood,  this  peculiar  cut  waa  called  /init,  for 
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between  customs  of   moummg  and  of  religion  that  the 

worship  of  the  gods  is  based  on  the  cult  of  the 
would  be  to  go  beyond  the  evidence ;  what  does  appear 
is  that  the  same  means  which  were  deemed  efficacious 
to  maintain  an  enduring  covenant  between  the  living 
and  the  dead  were  used  to  serve  the  religious  purpose 
of  binding  tc^elher  in  close  union  the  worshipper  and 
his  god. 

Starting  from  this  general  principle,  we  can  explain 
without  difficulty  the  two  main  varieties  of  the  hair- 
0  He  ring  as  it  occurs  in  reUgion.  In  its  nature  the 
offering  is  a  personal  one,  made  on  behalf  of  an  individual, 
not  of  a  community.  It  does  not  therefore  naturally  find 
a  place  in  the  stated  and  periodical  exercises  of  local  or 
tribal  religion,  where  a  group  of  men  is  gathered  together 
in  an  ordinary  act  of  communal  woraliip.  Its  proper 
object  is  to  create  or  to  emphasise  the  relation  between 
an  individual  and  a  god,  and  bo  it  is  in  place  either 
in  ceremonies  of  initiation,  by  which  a  new  member  is 
incorporated  into  the  circle  of  a  particular  religion,  or 
in  connection  with  special  vows  and  special  acts  of  devo- 
tion, by  which  a  worshipper  seeks  to  knit  more  closely 
the  bond  between  himself  and  his  god.  Thus  in  Greek 
religion  the  hair-offering  occurs  either  at  the  moment  when 
a  youth  enters  on  manhood,  and  so  takes  up  a  full  share 
in  the  religious  as  well  as  the  political  responsibilities  of 
a  citizen,  or  else  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  at  some 
moment  when  a  man  is  in  special  need  of  divine  succour. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  Semitic  religion,  but  to  make 
this  clear  requires  some  explanation. 

Theseiu  vta  said  to  hare  ahorn  oiJ;  hu  Trout  locki  at  the  ttnnple.  Among 
the  Cantea  this  was  the  nsi]'  ia  whiuli  warriora  wore  their  hair ;  jtreaamahtf, 
therofore,  childreB  let  the  front  locka  grow  long,  and  sacrificed  them  on 
entering  manhood,  jtut  as  among  thr<  Anhs  the  two  side  looks  a 
diatingaiahing  mark  of  nl 
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Id  early  societies  a  man  is  destined  by  his  biilh  to 
become  a  member  of  a  particular  political  and  social  circle, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  distinct  religious  community. 
Bub  in  many  cases  this  destination  has  to  be  confirmed  by 
a  formal  act  of  admission  to  the  community.  The  child 
or  immature  stripling  has  not  yet  full  civil  privileges  and 
responsibilities,  and  in  general,  on  the  principle  that  civil 
and  religious  status  are  inseparable,  he  has  no  full  part 
either  in  the  rights  or  in  the  duties  of  the  communal 
religion.  He  is  excluded  from  many  religious  ceremonies, 
and  conversely  he  can  do  without  offence  things  which 
on  religious  grounds  are  strictly  forbidden  to  the  full 
tribesman.  Among  rude  nations  the  transition  from 
civil  and  religious  immaturity  to  maturity  is  frequently 
preceded  by  certain  probationary  tests  of  courage  and 
endurance ;  for  the  full  tribesman  must  above  all  things 
be  a  warrior.  In  any  case  the  step  from  childhood  to 
manhood  is  too  important  to  take  place  without  a  formal 
ceremony  and  public  rites  of  initiation,  importing  the  full 
and  final  incorporation  of  the  neophyte  into  the  civil  and 
religious  fellowship  of  his  tribe  or  community.^  It  is  clear 
from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  application  of  the 
blood  of  the  youth  to  the  sacred  symbol,  or  the  depositing 
of  his  hair  at  the  shrine  of  his  people's  god,  might  form  a 
significant  feature  in  such  a  ritual ;  and  among  very  many 
rude  peoples  one  or  other  of  these  ceremonies  is  actually 
observed  in  connection  with  the  rites  which  every  young 
man  must  pass  through  before  he  attains  the  position  of  a 
warrior,  and  is  allowed  to  marry  and  exercise  the  other 
prerogatives  of  perfect  manhood.  Among  wholly  barbar- 
ous races  these  initiation  ceremonies  have  great  importance, 

'  In  BoniB  cases  tho  rite  socnifl  to  he  connected  with  tliB  transrerence  of 
thu  lad  from  ths  moChei's  to  tlio  falhor's  kin.  But  for  tbo  present  ugu- 
meat  it  is  not  necwHory  to  diiwuEs  this  aspect  of  tho  matter. 


and  are  often  extremely  repulsive  in  character.  He  blood- 
offering  in  particular  frequently  takes  a  form  which  makes 
it  a  severe  teat  of  the  neophyte's  courage — as  in  the  cruel 
flagellation  of  Spartan  ephebi  at  the  altar  of  Artemis 
Orthia,  or  in  the  frightful  ordeal  which  tnkes  the  place  of 
simple  circumcision  in  some  of  the  wilder  mountain  tribes 
of  Arabia,'  Aa  maiinere  become  less  fierce,  and  society 
ceases  to  be  organised  mainly  for  war,  the  ferocity  of 
primitive  ritual  is  naturally  softened,  and  the  initiation 
ceremony  gradually  loses  importance,  till  at  last  it  becomea 
a  mere  domestic  celebration,  which  in  its  social  aspect 
may  be  compared  to  the  private  festivities  of  a  modem 
family  when  a  son  comes  of  age,  and  in  its  religious  aspect 
to  the  first  communion  of  a  youthful  Catholic,  When  the 
rite  loses  political  significance,  and  becomes  purely  religious, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  deferred  to  the  age  of 
full  manhood ;  indeed,  the  natural  tendency  of  pious  parents 
will  be  to  dedicate  their  child  as  early  as  possible  to  the 
god  who  is  to  bo  his  protector  througli  life.  Thus  circum- 
cision, which  was  originally  a  preliminary  to  marriage,  and 
so  a  ceremony  of  introduction  to  the  full  prerc^tive  of 
manhood,  ia  now  generally  undergone  by  Mohammedan 
boys  before  they  reach  maturity,  while,  among  the 
Hebrews,  infanta  were  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day  from 
birth.  Similar  variations  of  usage  apply  to  the  Semitic 
hair-offering.  Among  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of  Mohammed 
it  was  common  to  sacrifice  a  sheep  on  the  birth  of  a  child, 
and  then  to  shave  the  head  of  the  infant  and  daub  the 
scalp  with  the  blood  of  the  victim.  This  ceremony — 
callek  'acUa,  or  "  the  cutting  off  of  the  hair  " — was  designed 
to  "  avert  evil  from  the  child,"  and  was  evidently  an  act  of 
dedication  by  which   the   infant  was   brought   under   the 
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will  be  coDsidonid  more  full/  ia  another  jilacc. 
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protection  of  the  god  of  the  community,^  Among  Lucian'e 
Syrians,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hair  of  boys  and  girls  was 
allowed  to  grow  unshorn  as  a  consecrated  thing  from  birth 
to  adolescence,  and  was  cut  off  and  dedicated  at  the 
sanctuary  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  marriage.  In 
other  words,  the  hair -offering  of  youths  and  maidens 
was  a  ceremony  of  religious  initiation,  through  which 
they  had  to  pass  before  they  were  admitted  to  the 
status  of  social  maturity.  The  same  thing  appears  to 
have  occurred,  at  least  in  the  case  of  maidens,  at 
Phceuician  sanctuaries ;  for  the  female  worshippers  at 
the  Adonis  feast  of  Bybhis,  who,  according  to  the  author 
juat  cited,  were  required  to  sacrifice  either  their  hair  or 
their  chastity,*  appear  from  other  accounts  to  have  been 
generally  maidens,  of  whom  this  act  of  devotion  was 
exacted  as  a  preliminary  to  marriage.^     I  apprehend  that 

'  Th«t  the  hair  waa  regardod  m  an  oReriny  api)eara  from  Uib  Moslem 
practice,  i«rerred  by  tradition  to  the  exaniplo  of  Fatima,  of  bestowing  in 
alma  Jta  wright  ol  silver.  Alma  are  a  reli^oos  oblation,  and  in  the  similar 
custom  which  Herod,  ii.  65,  Died.  L  83,  attert  tar  ancient  Egypt,  theail»ei- 
waa  paid  to  the  Banctuaiy.  See  for  further  details  Kimhip,  p.  IGSs^., 
where  1  have  dwelt  on  tlio  way  in  which  such  a  ceremony  wotdd  facilitats 
the  cliMige  of  the  child's  kin,  when  the  rule  tbat  the  son  rollo\red  the 
father  and  not  the  mother  began  to  be  establiahcd.  I  still  think  that 
this  point  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  that  the  desire  to  fix  the  child's 
religion,  and  with  it  his  tril)Bl  oonofKition,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
may  have  been  one  cause  for  performing  the  ceremony  in  infancy.  Bat 
Ndldeke'a  remarks  in  ZDMO.  xl.  184,  and  a  fuller  consideration  of  the 
whole  Bulgect  of  the  hair-olTering,  have  convinced  me  that  the  name  'adca 
is  not  coonected  nith  the  idea  of  change  of  kin,  but  ia  derivai  from  the 
(tutting  away  of  the  fiiat  hair.  In  this,  however,  I  aee  a  confirmation  of  tho 
Tiew  tbat  among  tho  Arabs,  as  among  the  Syrians,  the  old  usage  was  to 
defer  the  cutting  of  the  first  hair  till  adolescence,  for  'aeea  is  a  vary  strong 
term  ta  apply  to  the  shaving  of  the  scanty  hair  of  a  new-l>am  infant,  while 
it  is  quite  appropriate  to  tlio  sacrificB  of  tho  long  locks  characteristic  of  boy- 
hood, Cf,  also  the  use  of  the  same  verb  in  the  phrases  'occat  tamfmaluhu 
[Xamit,  (OS,  1,  19],  'aeea 'l-shabalm  tamfmail  [T^,  s.v.),  nsed  of  the  cutting 
away,  when  manhood  was  reached,  of  the  amulet  worn  during  ehildhood. 
In  modern  Syria  (Sidon  distriet)  a  child's  hair  must  not  be  out  till  it  is  a 
year  old  (ZDPF.  vii.  85). 

'  Den  Syri/t,  vi. 

%  /ULflf.  j^^JflgplahJij.Iik  and  1^  dmilar  uuga  ]« 


unong  the  Arabs,  in  like  manner,  the  'euilca  waa  originally 

a  ceremony  of  initiation  into  manhood,  and  that  the 
trauaferenee  of  the  ceremony  to  infancy  was  a  later 
innovation,  for  among  the  Arabs,  as  among  the  Syrians, 
young  lads  let  their  hair  grow  long,  and  the  sign  of 
immaturity  waa  the  retention  of  the  side  locks,  which 
adult  warriors  did  not  wear.'  The  cutting  of  the  side 
locks  was  therefore  a  formal  mark  of  admission  into 
maahood,  and  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  must  also 
have  been  a  formal  initiation  into  the  worship  of  Orotal, 
for  otherwise  the  religious  significance  wMch  the  Greek 
historian  attaches  to  the  shoni  forehead  of  the  Arabs  is 
unintelligible.  At  that  time,  therefore,  we  must  conclude 
that  a  hair-otfering,  precisely  equivalent  to  the  'acica,  took 
place  upon  entry  into  manhood,  and  thereafter  the  frout 
hair  was  habitually  worn  short  as  a  permanent  memorial 
of  this  dedicatory  sacrifice.  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  even  in  later  times  the  initiatory  ceremony  was 
invariably  performed  io  infancy,  for  the  name  'aclca,  which 
in  Arabic  denotes  the  first  hair  as  well  as  the  religious 
ceremony  of  cutting  it  off,  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
ruddy  locks  of  a  lad  approaching  manhood,*  and  figurat- 
ively to  the  plumage  of  a  swift  young  ostrich  or  the 
tufts  of  an  ass's  haii',  neither  of  which  has  much  resem- 
blance to  the  scanty  down  on  the  head  of  a  new-bom 
babe.' 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  oldest  Semitic  usage, 
both  in  Arabia  and  in  Syria,  was  to  sacrifice  the  hair  of 

B«l>]rtoD,  Herod,  i.  199.  We  are  not  to  sDppo»  thit  participation  Ju  tbeat 
rites  tTM  oonfined  to  mude&B  beroro  muriage  (Enseb.  Fit.  ConiL  iii.  E8.  1), 
but  it  appenra  that  it  was  obligatory  on  them. 

■  See  WeUh,.  Utid.  p.  119. 

'  Imraolcaia,  3.  1 ;  see  also  lAtan,  xii.  129,  I.  IS,  *nd  Don;,  a.v. 

'Zobsir.  I.  17;  Diw,  Hadh.  £32.  9.  The  sense  of  "down,"  vrhioh 
Noldsko,  vi  sui>ra,  givos  to  tho  word  iu  these  passages,  is  bardlj  appropriate, 
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eiiildhood  upon  admission  to  the  religious  and  social  etatus 
of  manhood. 

The  bond  between  the  worshipper  and  his  god  which 
was  established  by  means  of  the  hair-oSering  had  an 
enduring  character,  but  it  was  natural  to  renew  it  from 
time  to  time,  when  there  was  any  reason  to  fear  that  the 
interest  of  the  deity  in  his  votary  might  have  been  relaxed. 
Thus  it  was  customary  for  the  inhabitants  of  Taif  in  Arabia 
to  shave  their  heads  at  the  sanctuary  of  the  town  whenever 
they  returned  from  a  journey.'  Here  the  idea  seems  to  be 
that  absence  from  the  holy  place  might  have  loosened  the 
religious  tie,  and  that  it  was  proper  to  bind  it  fast  again. 
In  like  manner  the  hair-offering  formed  part  of  the  ritual 
in  every  Arabian  pilgrimage,-  and  also  at  the  great  feasts 
of  By  hi  us  and  Bamhyce,*  which  were  not  mere  local 
celebrations,  but  drew  worshippers  from  distant  parts. 
The  worshipper  in  these  cases  desired  to  attach  himself 
as  firmly  as  possible  to  a  deity  and  a  shrine  with  which 
he  could  not  hope  to  beep  up  frequent  and  regular  con- 
nection, and  thus  it  was  fitting  that,  when  he  went  forth 
from  the  holy  place,  he  should  leave  part  of  himself 
behind,  as  a  permanent  link  of  union  with  the  temple 
and  the  god  that  inhabited  it. 

The  Arabian  and  Syrian  pilgrimages  with  which  the 
hair-offering  was  associated  were  exceptional  services ;  in 
many  cases  their  object  was  to  place  the  worshipper  under 
the  protection  of  a  foreign  god,  whose  cult  had  no  place  in 
the  pilgrim's  local  and  natural  religion,  and  in  any  case 
'  Muh.  inUed.  p.  SSI. 

*  Wellh,  p.  117  ;  Qald^iher,  op.  eil.  p.  249.  TbU  the  hair  wu  shived 
ta  ID  offBriog  appean  moat  olwirly  iu  the  worship  of  Oftaisir,  whare  it  wu 
mixed  with  an  Dhlation  of  moal. 

•  Dea  Syria,  H.,  It.  In  the  Utter  cue  the  eyalirowa  also  were  shaved, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  hair  from  the  cyobron  ronpjicars  in  Peru,  in  tho  laws  of 
the  Iccaa.  Od  tlie  [minted  inscription  of  Citium  {0/S.  No.  86)  barbera 
^01171)  are  onnmerated  among  the  stated  miDiatcra  of  the  b-'inplo. 


the  service  was  not  part  of  a  man's  ordinary  religious 
duties,  but  was  spontaueously  undertaken  as  a  work  of 
special  piety,  or  under  the  pressure  of  circumatanceB  that 
made  the  pilgrim  feel  the  need  of  coming  into  closer 
touch  with  the  divine  powere.  Among  the  Hebrews,  at 
least  in  later  times,  when  stated  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem 
were  among  the  ordinary  and  imperative  exercises  of 
every  man's  religion,  the  pilgrimage  did  not  involve  a  hair- 
offering,  nor  is  it  probable  that  in  any  part  of  antiquity 
this  form  of  service  was  required  in  connection  with 
ordinary  visits  to  one's  own  local  temple.  The  Penta- 
teuchal  law  recognises  the  hair-ofiering  only  in  the  case 
of  the  peculiar  vow  of  the  Nazarite,  the  ritual  of  which 
is  described  in  Num.  vi  The  details  there  given  do 
not  help  us  to  understand  what  part  the  Nazirate  held 
in  the  actual  religious  life  of  the  Jews  under  the  law, 
but  from  Josephus '  we  gather  that  the  vow  was  generally 
taken  in  times  of  sickness  or  other  trouble,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  exactly  parallel  to  the  ordinary  Greek  vow 
to  offer  the  hair  on  deliverance  from  urgent  danger.  From 
the  antique  point  of  view,  the  fact  that  a  man  is  in  straits 
or  peril  is  a  proof  that  the  divine  powers  on  which  hie  life 
is  dependent  are  estranged  or  indifferent,  and  a  warning  to 
bring  himself  uito  closer  relation  with  the  god  from  whom 
he  is  estranged.  The  hair -offering  affords  the  natural 
means  towards  this  end,  and,  if  the  offering  cannot  be 
uccomplifihed  at  the  moment,  it  ought  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  vow,  for  a  vow  is  the  recognised  way  of 
antedating  a  future  act  of  service  and  making  its  efficacy 
b^in  at  once.  A  vow  of  this  kind,  aiming  at  the  redin- 
tegration of  norniid  relations  with  the  deity,  is  naturally 
more  than  a  bare  promise ;  it  is  a  promise  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  one  at  once  begins  to  make  active 
^B.J.iL  16. 1. 
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preparation,  so  that  the  life  of  the  votary  from  the  time 
when  he  asGumes  the  engagement  is  taken  out  of  the 
ordinary  sphere  of  secular  existence,  and  becomes  one 
continuouB  act  of  religion.'  Aa  soon  as  a  man  takes 
the  vow  to  poll  his  locks  at  the  sanctuary,  the  hair  is  a 
consecrated  thing,  and  as  such,  inviolable  till  the  moment 
for  discharging  the  vow  arrives ;  and  so  the  Sowing  locks 
of  the  Hebrew  Namrite  or  of  a  Greek  votary  like  Achilles 
are  the  visible  marks  of  his  consecration.  In  like  manner 
the  Arabian  pilgrim,  whose  resolution  to  visit  a  distant 
shrine  was  practically  a  vow,'  was  not  allowed  to  poll 
or  even  to  comb  and  wash  hia  locks  till  the  pilgrimage 
was  accomplished ;  and  on  the  same  principle  the  whole 
course  of  hia  journey,  from  the  day  when  he  first  set  hia 
face  towards  the  temple  with  the  resolution  to  do  homage 
there,  was  a  period  of  consecration  (ihrdm),^  during  which 
he  was  subject  to  a  number  of  other  ceremonial  restrictioua 
or  taboos,  of  the  same  kind  with  those  imposed  by  actual 
presence  in  the  sanctuary. 

The  taboos  connected  with  pilgrimages  and  other  vows 
require  some  further  elucidation,  but  to  go  into  the  matter 
now  would  carry  us  too  far  from  the  point  immediately 
before  ub.  I  will  therefore  reserve  what  I  have  still  to  say 
on  this  subject  for  an  additional  note.*  What  has  been 
said  already  covers  all  the  main  examples  of  the  liair-offer- 
ing  among  the  Semites.*     They  present  considerable  variety 

'  Of  course,  if  the  vow  U  conditional  on  soniotliing  to  bappen  in  the  fuCitre, 
the  engagament  does  not  Deuessarily  come  into  force  till  the  ooudition  i» 
fnlGUod. 

"  In  MohMumedan  Uw  it  ia  Mpreaijy  reokonod  as  a  tow. 

*  Under  blain  the  oonaocration  of  thu  pilgrim  need  not  begin  till  bo 
reaches  the  boundaries  of  the  eacred  territory,  But  it  is  pentiittoi!,  and 
according  to  many  authoritica  preferable,  to  assume  the  t^rdm  on  leaving 
one's  home  ;  and  this  was  the  auoient  pntctiue. 

*  See  Additianal  Nalt  I,  Tht  TuWa  inddent  lo  Pilgrimaj/a  and  Vmo*. 

'  Qnite  dutinct  baia  the  hair-olferlng  are  the  cMee  in  which  the  hair  ia 
shaved  olf  (but  not  conaecinted}  u  a  meaua  of  purification  after  pollution ; 
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of  aspect,  bub  the  result  of  our  discussion  is  tbat  they  can 
be  referred  to  a  single  principle.  In  their  origin  the  hair- 
offering  and  the  offering  of  one's  own  blood  are  precisely 
similar  in  meaning.  But  the  blood  -  oETering,  while  it 
presents  the  idea  of  life-union  with  the  god  in  the  strongest 
possible  form,  is  too  barbarous  to  be  long  retained  as  an 
ordinary  act  of  religion.  It  continued  to  be  practised 
among  the  civilised  Semites,  by  certain  priesthoods  and 
societies  of  devotees ;  but  in  the  habitual  worship  of  lay- 
men it  either  fell  out  of  use  or  was  retained  in  a  very 
attenuated  form,  in  the  custom  of  tatooing  the  flesh  with 
punctures  in  honour  of  the  deity.'  The  hair-offering,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  involved  nothing  oSensive  to  civilised 

i.g.  Lev.  ziv.  9  (pnriflcatioD  of  leppr) ;  Dta  Syria,  liii.  (bHat  defilement  by 
t!ie  dead) ;  Deut.  ui.  12.  In  anch  cases  the  hair  is  out  off  bocanse  defile- 
meat  U  apedall;  likel;  to  cling  to  it. 

'  Far  the  rriyitim  on  the  wrists  and  necks  of  the  heathen  Syrians  the 
alnasical  passage  U  Bta  Syria,  Mi. ;  compare  for  further  evidenoe  the  dtsoiu- 
sion  in  Spencer,  Ztg.  Hit.  Seb.  ii.  14;  and  see  also  Kinship,  p.  213  i^. 
The  tattooed  marks  were  the  sign  that  the  worshipper  helooged  to  the  god ; 
thus  Bt  the  temple  of  Heracles  at  the  Canobic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  the  fii^tive 
slave  who  had  been  marked  with  the  Eacred  stigmata  could  not  be  r«o!«imed 
by  his  master  (Harod.  ii.  113).  The  practice  tlierefore  Btands  on  one  line 
with  the  branding  or  tattooing  of  cattle,  slaves  and  prisoners  of  war.  But  in 
Lev.  xix.  28,  where  tattooiug  is  condemned  aa  a  heathenish  practice,  it  ii 
immediately  associated  with  incisions  in  the  flesh  made  in  mourning  or  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  and  this  suggests  tlmt  in  their  ultimate  origin  the 
aligtnala  are  nothing  more  than  the  permanent  scars  of  punctures  made  to 
draw  blood  for  a  ceremony  of  self-dedication  to  the  deity.  Among  the  Arabs 
I  find  no  direct  evidenoe  of  a  religious  significance  attached  to  tattooing,  and 
the  practice  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  women,  as  was  also  tlio  habitual 
use  of  amnleta  in  mature  life.  Tho  presumption  is  that  this  coincidence  is 
not  accidental,  hut  that  the  tattooed  marks  were  originally  sacred  stigmata 
like  those  of  the  Syrians,  and  so  were  conceived  to  have  the  force  of  a  charm, 
Pietro  della  Valle  (ed.  1843),  L  396,  desoribet  the  Arabian  tattooing,  and  says 
that  it  is  practised  all  over  the  East  by  men  as  well  u  by  women.  But  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  only  Christian  men  that  tattoo  in  Syria,  and 
with  them  the  pattern  chosen  is  a  sacred  symbol,  which  has  been  shown  to 
me  as  a  proof  that  a  man  was  exempt  fWim  the  miliUry  aervice  to  which 
Moslems  are  liable.  In  Faraidsc,  ed.  Boucher,  p,  232, 1.  9,  a  tattooed  hand 
is  the  mark  of  a  (<]r«igner.  In  Egypt  men  of  the  peasant  oUm  m  some- 
times  tattooed. 
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feelings,  continued  to  play  an  important  part  in  religion  to 
the  close  of  pagauism,  and  even  entered  into  Christian  ritual 
in  the  tonsure  of  priests  and  nuns.' 

CSosely  allied  to  the  practice  of  leaving  part  of  oneself 
— whether  blood  or  hair — in  contact  with  the  god  at  the 
Banctuary,  are  offerings  of  part  of  one's  clothea  or  other 
things  that  one  has  worn,  such  as  ornaments  or  weapons. 
In  the  Riad,  Glsucus  and  Diomede  exchange  armour  in 
token  of  their  ancestral  friendship ;  and  when  Jonathan 
makes  a  covenant  of  love  and  brotherhood  with  David,  he 
invests  him  with  hie  garments,  even  to  his  sword,  his  bow, 
and  his  girdle.'  Among  the  Arabs,  he  who  seeks  pro- 
tection lays  hold  of  the  garments  of  the  man  to  whom 
he  appeals,  or  more  formally  ties  a  knot  in  the  bead- 
shawl  of  his  protector.*  In  the  old  Uterature,  "  pluck 
away  my  garments  from  thine  "  means  "  put  an  end  to  our 
attachment."*  The  clothes  are  so  far  part  of  a  man  that 
they  can  serve  as  a  vehicle  of  personal  connection.  Hence 
the  religious  significance  of  suspending  on  an  idol  or 
Dhai  Anwdt,  not  only  weapons,  ornaments  and  complete 
garments,  but  mere  shreds  from  one's  raiment.  These 
rag  -  offerings  ore  still  to  be  seen  hanging  on  the  sacred 

'  Tbe  litter  wu  proctiBBd  iu  Jerome's  tima  in  the  monaateriea  of  £g7pt 
aud  Syria  (£^1.  147  od  S&binianum). 

'  1  Sttiu.  iviii,  S  tq.  I  presume  that  by  ancient  taw  Suul  was  bound  to 
acknowledge  tbe  formal  covenant  tbita  made  between  David  and  his  aoo,  and 
that  this  ought  to  be  taken  ioto  acirount  in  judging  of  the  sabsequent 
TsIatianB  between  the  three. 

•  Wellhauaen,  Htidmthtim,  p.  105,  note  S  ;  Burckhardt,  Sed.  and  If^aA. 
i.  ISO  sq,  ;  Bhmt,  Bedouin  Triba  of  the  Euphrates,  i.  12.  The  knot,  sajis 
Burckhatdt,  is  tied  that  the  proteotar  may  look  out  for  witneaaea  to  prove 
the  act,  and  "  the  same  custom  is  observed  when  any  transaction  ia  to  be 
witnesaed."  But  primarily,  I  apprehend,  tbe  knot  is  the  symbolic  sign  of 
the  eDgogeiuent  that  the  witnesses  are  called  to  prove,  and  I  was  told  in  the 
^ijaz  that  the  suppliant  gets  a  fragment  of  the  fringe  of  the  abawt  to  keep 
■8  his  token  of  the  tranwctioD.  In  the  ooveaant  sacrifice,  Herod,  ill.  8,  tbe 
blood  ie  applied  tJi  the  sacred  stones  with  threads  from  the  guments  of  the 
two  contracting  parties. 

'luinulc,  iloall.l  21 
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trees  of  Syria  and  oq  the  tombe  of  MohammedaD  samta ; 
they  are  Dot  gifts  in  the  ordinary  sense,  bub  pledges  of 
attachment.*  It  is  possible  that  the  rending  of  garments 
in  mourning  was  originally  designed  to  procure  such  an 
ofTering  for  the  dead,  just  as  the  tearing  of  the  hair  on  the 
like  occasion  is  not  a  natural  sign  of  mouming,  but  a  relic 
of  the  hair-o&'ering.  Natural  signs  of  moui'uiog  must  nob 
be  postulated  lightly  \  in  all  such  matters  habit  is  a  second 
nature.* 

Finally,  I  may  note  in  a  single  word  that  the  counter- 
part of  the  custom  of  leaving  part  of  oneself  or  of  one's 
clothes  with  the  deity  at  the  sanctuary,  is  the  custom  of 
wearing  sacred  relics  as  charms,  so  that  something  belonging 
to  the  god  remains  always  in  contact  with  one's  person.^ 

The  peculiar  instructiveness  of  the  series  of  usages 
which  we  have  been  considering,  and  the  justification  for 
the  long  digression  from  tho  subject  of  sacrifice  into  which 
they  have  led  us,  is  that  the  ceremonies  designed  to 
establish  a  life-bond  between  the  worshipper  and  his  god 
are  here  dissociated  from  the  death  of  a  victim  and  from 
every  idea  of  penal  satisfaction  to  the  deity.     They  have 

'  A  masterful  wan,  in  tho  early  dayii  of  lalftm,  rpaorres  >  water  for  hi* 
OWQ  use  b;  liaiiging  piecea  of  Iiiage  of  bia  red  bkoket  on  s  tree  beside  it,  or 
b;  tLroniag  Uiem  into  tho  [loal ;  F&rai:daD,  p.  I9S,  Agh.  riiL  159.  10  tgq. 

'  It  ia  to  be  noted  tbst  moat  of  tlia  standing  methoda  of  expreamng 
BorroH  tod  diatrcflB  are  deriTed  from  tlie  formal  uaagee  employed  in  priiuitlvs 
times  in  mauniisg  for  the  dead.  These  naagea,  however,  are  not  aJl  t«  be 
derived  from  one  principle.  While  the  rudest  nationa  Keek  to  keep  up  tbeir 
conoection  with  the  beloved  dead,  the;  alao  believe  tb^t  very  dangeroua 
influences  horer  round  death-beda,  cor[>Bes,  and  graves,  and  many  funeral 
oeremunies  are  observed  aa  eafoguarda  againat  theae,  ■>  baa  been  well  ihoim 
bj  Mr.  Praior,  Joarn.  Anihr.  Intl.  xv.  31  ajq. ;  though  1  think  he  ha«  not 
tulSciently  allowed  for  another  principle  that  underliea  many  eueh  cuatoms, 
namely,  the  affectionate  desire  of  even  the  rndest  peoples  to  keep  up  a  friendly 
intercouise  with  their  dead  frienda  and  relations.     Compare  below,  p.  370. 

*  Thna  in  Palestine,  at  the  present  time,  the  man  who  hangs  a  rag  on  ■ 
uered  tree  takea  with  him  in  return,  aa  a  preservatire  against  evil,  one  of 
the  rags  that  have  been  sanctified  by  lianging  there  for  some  tinia  Iwfora 
{PEf.  <ia.  St.  18fl3,  p.  204J. 
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indeed  an  atoning  force,  whenever  they  are  used  to  renew 
relations  with  a  god  who  iB  temporarily  estranged,  but 
this  is  merely  a  consequence  of  the  conception  that  the 
physical  link  which  they  establish  between  the  divine  and 
human  parties  in  the  rite  binds  the  god  to  the  man  as 
well  as  the  man  to  the  god-  Even  in  the  ease  of  the 
blood-offering  there  is  no  reason  to  hold  that  the  pain 
of  the  self-inflicted  wounds  had  origiually  any  aignificant 
place  in  the  ceremony.  But  no  doubt,  as  time  went  on, 
the  barbarous  and  painful  sacrifice  of  one's  own  blood 
came  to  be  regarded  as  more  efficacious  than  the  simpler 
and  commoner  hair-oETering ;  for  in  religion  what  is  un- 
usual always  appears  to  be  more  potent,  and  more  iitted  to 
reconcile  an  offended  deity. 

The  use  of  the  Syriac  word  ethkashshaph  seems  to  show 
that  the  sacriflce  of  one's  own  blood  was  mainly  associated 
among  the  Aramaeans  with  deprecation  or  supplication  to 
an  angry  god,  and  though  I  cannot  point  among  the  Semites 
to  any  formal  atoning  ceremony  devised  on  this  principle, 
the  idea  involved  can  be  well  illustrated  by  a  rite  still 
sometimes  practised  in  Arabia,  as  a  means  of  making  atone- 
ment to  a  man  for  offences  short  of  murder.  With  bare 
and  shaven  head  the  offender  appears  at  the  door  of  the 
injured  person,  holding  a  knife  in  each  hand,  and,  reciting  a 
formula  provided  for  the  purpose,  strikes  his  head  several 
times  with  the  sharp  blades.  Then,  drawing  his  hands  over 
his  bloody  scalp,  he  wipes  them  on  the  doorpost.  The 
other  must  then  come  out  and  cover  the  suppliant's  head 
with  a  shawl,  after  which  he  kills  a  sheep,  and  they  sit 
down  together  at  a  feast  of  reconciliation.  The  character- 
istic point  in  this  rite  is  the  application  of  the  blood  to  the 
doorpost,  which,  as  in  the  passover  service,  is  equivalent 
to  applying  it  to  the  person  of  the  inmates.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  still  see  the  old  idea  at  work,  that  the  reconciling 


value  of  the  rite  lies,  not  in  the  self-inflicted  woimde,  but 
in  the  application  of  the  blood  to  make  a  life-bond  between 
the  two  parties. 

On  the  same  analogy,  when  we  turn  to  those  blood- 
rites  in  which  a  wliole  community  takea  part,  and  in  which 
therefore  a  victim  has  to  be  slaughtered  to  provide  the 
material  for  the  ceremony,  we  may  expect  to  find  that, 
at  least  in  old  times,  the  significant  part  of  the  ceremony 
does  not  lie  in  the  death  of  the  victim,  but  in  the  appli- 
cation of  its  life  or  life-blood;  and  in  this  expectation  wa 
Bhall  not  be  disappointed. 

Of  all  Semitic  sacrifices  those  of  the  Arabs  have  the  rudest 
and  most  visibly  primitive  character ;  and  among  the  Arabs, 
where  there  was  no  complicated  fire-ceremony  at  the  altar, 
the  sacramental  meal  stands  out  in  full  relief  as  the  very 
essence  of  the  ritual.  Now,  in  the  oldest  known  form  ot 
Arabian  eacrifieo,  as  described  by  Nilus,  the  camel  chosen 
as  the  victim  ia  bound  upon  a  rude  altar  of  stones  piled 
together,  and  when  the  leader  of  the  band  has  thrice  led 
the  worshippers  round  the  altar  in  a  solemn  procession 
accompanied  with  chants,  he  inflicts  the  first  wound,  while 
the  last  words  of  the  hymn  are  still  upon  the  litis  of  the 
congregation,  and  in  all  hoate  drinks  of  the  blood  that 
gushes  forth.  Forthwith  the  whole  company  fall  on  tlie 
victim  with  their  swords,  hacking  oil"  pieces  of  the  quiver- 
ing flesh  and  devouring  them  raw  with  such  wild  haste, 
that  in  the  short  interval  between  the  rise  of  the  day  star 
which  marked  the  hour  for  the  service  to  begin,  and  the 
disappearance  of  its  rays  before  the  rising  sun,  the  entire 
camel,  body  and  bones,  skin,  blood  and  entrails,  is  wholly 
devoured.^     The  plain  meaning  of  tliis  is  Umt  the  victim  was 

'  TbU  mnit  not  be  rrg&rdod  ss  increiliblr.     Accordiug  to  Artomidoruj, 
op.  Stntho,  xvi.  1.  17,  tlic  Troglody tra  stc  tlio  bories  and  akin  as  vpll  ■: 
flesh  or  cuttle. 


devoured  before  ite  life  had  left  the  still  wann  blood  and 
flesh,— raw  flesh  is  called  "  living "  flesh  in  Hebrew  and 
Syriac, — and  that  thus  in  the  most  literal  way  all  those  who 
shared  in  the  ceremony  absorbed  part  of  the  victim's  life 
into  themselves.  One  sees  how  much  more  forcibly  than 
any  ordinary  meal  such  a  rite  expresses  the  establishment 
or  confirmation  of  a  bond  of  common  life  between  the 
worshippers,  aad  also,  since  the  blood  is  shed  upon  the 
altar  itself,  between  the  worshippers  and  their  god. 

In  this  sacrifice,  then,  the  significant  factors  are  two :  the 
conveyance  of  the  living  blood  to  the  godhead,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  living  fiesb  and  blood  into  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  worshippers.  Each  of  these  is  effected  in  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  manner,  so  that  the  meaning 
of  the  rit\ial  is  perfectly  transparent.  In  later  Arabian 
sacrifices,  and  still  more  ui  the  sacrifices  of  the  more 
civilised  Semitic  nations,  the  primitive  crudity  of  the 
ceremonial  was  modified,  and  the  meaning  of  the  act  is 
therefore  more  or  less  disguised,  but  the  essential  type  of 
the  ritual  remains  the  same. 

In  all  Arabian  sacrifices  except  the  holocaust — which 
occurs  only  in  the  case  of  human  victims — the  godward 
side  of  the  ritual  is  summed  up  in  the  shedding  of  the 
victim's  blood,  so  that  it  flows  over  the  saered  symbol,  or 
gathers  in  a  pit  (tfluibghai)  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  idol. 
An  application  of  the  blood  to  the  summit  of  the  sacred 
stone  may  be  added,  but  that  is  all.'  What  enters  the 
gkalgkab  is  held  to  be  conveyed  to  the  deity ;  thus  at 
certain  Arabian  shrines  the  pit  under  the  altar  was  the 
place  where  votive  treasures  were  deposited.  A  pit  to 
receive  the  blood  existed  also  at  Jerusalem  under  the 
altar  of  bumt-oBerlng,  and  similarly  in  certain  Syrian 
aacrificee  the  blood  was  collected  in  a  hollow,  which 
•^       '  Zoliiiir,  X.  2*. 


apparently    bore    the    name    of    mashkan, 
B  the  habitation  of  the 

In  Arabia,  accordingly,  the  most  Bolemn  act  in  the  ritual 
is  the  shedding  of  the  blood,  which  in  Nilue'e  narrative 
takes  place  at  the  moment  when  the  sacred  chant  comes 
to  an  end.  This,  therefore,  ia  the  crisis  of  the  service,  to 
which  the  choral  procession  round  the  altar  leads  up.' 
In  later  Arabia,  the  tavidf,  or  act  of  circling  the  sacred 
stone,  was  still  a  principal  part  of  religion ;  but  even 
before  Mohammed's  time  it  had  begun  to  be  dissociated 
from  sacrifice,  and  become  a  meaningless  ceremony. 
Again,  the  original  significance  of  the  wocuf,  or  "  standing," 
which  in  the  ritual  of  the  post-Mohammedan  pilgrimage 
has  in  like  manner  become  an  unmeaning  ceremony,  is 
doubtless  correctly  explamed  by  Wellhausen,  who  compares 
it  with  the  scene  described  by  more  than  one  old  poet, 
where  the  worshippers  stand  round  the  altar  idol,  at  a 
respectful  distance,  gazing  with  rapt  attention,  while  the 
slaughtered  victims  lie  stretched  on  the  ground.  The 
moment  of  this  act  of  adoration  must  be  that  when  the 
slaughter  of  the  victims  is  just  over,  or  still  in  progress, 
and  their  blood  is  draining  into  the  ffhaighab,  or  being 
applied  by  the  priest  to  the  head  of  the  jiosfe,* 

In  the  developed  forms  of  North  Semitic  worship, 
where  fire -sacrifices  prevail,  the  slaughter  of  the  victim 
loses  ite  importance  as  the  critical  point  in  the  ritual 

>  See  tba  Uxt  publLslied  bj  Doij  uid  De  GMJe  in  the  Aelt$  of  thi 
Leydsn  Coogrcsa  of  Orientalieta,  ISSS,  vol.  iii.  pp.  337,  363.  For  the 
ghaighab,  sea  p.  188  tvpra,  and  WellhaoKD,  p.  100.  Compwe  also  the 
FenUu  ritual,  Strabo,  iv.  3.  14,  kdiI  that  of  certain  Greek  wcrillces, 
Plutarch,  Ari^idcs,  «i.  t  tJ-  t*;^..  •!,  ti.  rr/it  f#>{iii. 

•  The  fealal  song  of  praiBB  (wn,  lahUT)  properly  goca  with  the  dauce 
Tound  the  altar  (aC  Pa.  ixti.  fl  iq.),  tor  ia  primitive  timee  wng  and  dano* 
kro  iii»pparable, 

*Wallb.  p.  GSa?.;  Tacut,  iii.  94,  1-  IS  i;.  (cf.  Nuldeke  iaZDHO.  IBST, 
p.  TU)i  iMd.  PL  183,  \,iH-  ("Vrw,  p.  308). 
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The  altar  is  above  all  thinge  a  hearth,  and  the  burning  of 
the  sacrificial  fat  is  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  service. 

This,  however,  is  certainly  not  primitive ;  for  even  in 
the  period  of  fire  ■  baerifice  the  Hebrew  altar  is  called 
naiD,  that  is,  "  the  place  of  slaughter," '  and  in  ancient 
times  the  victim  was  slain  on  or  beside  the  altar,  just  as 
among  the  Arabs,  as  appears  from  the  account  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  from  1  Sam.  xiv.  34.^  The 
latter  passage  proves  that  in  the  time  of  Saul  the  Hebrews 
still  knew  a  form  of  sacrifice  in  which  the  offering  was 
completed  in  the  oblation  of  the  blood.  And  even  in 
tb..  case  of  fire-sacrifice  the  blood  was  not  cast  upon  the 
flames,  but  dashed  against  the  sides  of  the  altar  or  poured 
out  at  its  foot ;  the  new  ritual  was  not  able  wholly  to 
displace  the  old.  Nay,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  con- 
tinued to  be  r^arded  as  the  principal  point  of  the  ritual 
down  to  the  last  days  of  Jewish  ritual;  for  on  it  the 
atoning  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  depended.' 

Ab  regards  the  manward  part  of  the  ritual,  the  revolt- 
ing details  given  by  Nilus  have  naturally  no  complete 
parallel  in  the  worship  of  the  more  civilised  Semites,  or 
even  of  the  later  Arabs.  In  lieu  of  the  scramble  described 
by  Nilus — the  wild  rush  to  cut  gobbets  of  flesh  from  the 
still  quivering  victim — we  find  among  the  later  Arabs  a 
partition  of  the  sacrificial  flesh  among  all  who  are  present 
at  the  ceremony,  Tet  it  seems  possible  that  the  ij'dza,  or 
"  permission,"  that  is,  the  woi-d  of  command  that  terminates 
the  wocuf,  was  originally  the  permission   to  fall  upon  the 


'  Aram,  madiak,  Arab.  iTUuihbah  ;  tlie  latter 
gnnmd,  which  is  intelligible  from  nhat  has  been 


In  Pa.   ' 


sani  alao  4  tiench  in  the 
.id  about  the  gkatghab. 
27   the  featal  rictiin  ia  bc'ind  t 


coidB  to  the  homs  of  the  alUr,  a  relic  of  sncient  nsage  which  wis  no 
loDgar  inlsUigihle  to  the  Scptungint  tnnslaton  or  to  the  Jewjnh  traditional 
cipoaitors.  Of.  the  lacrificial  atake  to  which  the  victim  is  bound  in  Vedie 
Bacrifioes. 

■  Heb.  ii.  22 ;  Hahind,  AiO.  Rtb.  p.  BpO, . 
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slftughtered  victim.  In  the  Meccan  pilgrimage  the  y&ta 
which  terminates  the  wocuf  at  'Arafa  waa  the  signal  for 
a  hot  race  to  the  iieighhouring  sanctuary  of  Mozdalifa, 
where  the  sacred  fire  of  the  god  Cozah  burned ;  i 
fact,  not  80  much  the  pennission  to  leave  'Arafa  aa  to  draw 
near  to  Cozah.  The  race  itself  ia  called  i/dda,  which  may 
mean  either  "  dispersion  "  or  "  distribution."  It  cannot 
well  mean  the  former,  for  'Arafa  is  not  holy  ground,  but 
merely  the  point  of  assemblage,  just  outside  the  Harom, 
at  which  the  ceremouies  began,  and  the  station  at  'Arafa 
is  only  the  preparation  for  the  vigil  at  Mozdalifa.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  meaning  is  "  distribution,"  the  ifdda 
answers  to  the  rush  of  Kilue's  Saracens  to  partake  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  only  difierence  is  that  at  Mozdalifa  the 
crowd  is  not  allowed  to  assemble  close  to  the  altar,  but 
has  to  watch  the  performance  of  the  solemn  rites  from 
afar;  compare  Ex.  xix.  10-13.' 

The  substitution  of  an  orderly  division  of  the  victim 
for  the  scramble  described  by  Nilus  does  not  touch  the 
meaning  of  the  ceremonial  Much  more  important,  from 
its  effect  in  disguising  an  essential  feature  in  the  ritual, 
is  the  modification  by  which,  in  most  Semitic  sacrifices,  the 
flesh  is  not  eaten  "  alive  "  or  raw,  but  sodden  or  roasted. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  change  could  not  fail  to  establish 
itself  with  the  progress  of  civilisation;  but  it  was  still 
possible  to  express  the  idea  of  communion  in  the  actual 
life  of  the  victim  by  eating  its  flesh  "with  the  blood," 

'  It  ma;  b«  not«d  tliit  the  ceremonies  at  Houlalira  la;  nholl/  betwMD 
eun«et  Bvd  aiinrbe,  sod  tliit  there  wu  appucntly  aiie  uorilioe  just  at  or 
nftnr  mtnsat  and  anolber  beforB  sanriee, — Another  point  of  eootact  wUh  tba 
riCoal  described  by  Nilua.  The  tooci^  coiresiioudiiig  to  the  maraing  saorilice 
was  at  ddumb  held  at  Hozdaliru  within  the  ^arata,  tor  the  pilgrims  wcro 
kltead;  conieoratod  b;  tbe  jircnoua  Berrice.  Nubiglia  in  two  ptaoea  speaks 
of  B  Rtce  of  pilgrims  to  a  place  called  lUl.  If  tho  referenoa  is  to  the  Ueccui 
J^tr,  lUI  must  be  Mozdalifa  not,  as  tlie  geographen  suppose, 
'Arafk. 


] 


That  bloody  morsele  were  consumed  by  the  heathen  in 
Palestine,  and  also  by  the  leas  orthodox  Israelites,  ia 
apparent  from  Zech.  ix.  7  ;  Ezek.  xxxiii  25  ; '  Lev,  xix.  26  ; 
and  the  context  of  these  passages,  with  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  attached  to  the  eating  of  hlood  in  Lev. 
viL  27,  justify  us  in  assuming  that  this  practice  had  a 
directly  religious  significance,  and  occurred  in  connection 
with  sacrifice.  That  it  was  in  fact  an  act  of  communion 
with  heathen  deities,  is  affirmed  by  Maimonides,  not  as  a 
mere  inference  from  the  biblical  texts,  but  on  the  basis  of 
Arabic  accounts  of  the  religion  of  the  Harraniana.^  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  in  the  northern  Semitic  lands 
the  ritual  of  blood-eating  must  already  have  been  rare  in 
the  times  to  which  our  oldest  documents  belong;  pre- 
sumably, indeed,  it  was  confined  to  certain  mystic  initiations, 
and  did  not  extend  to  ordinary  sacrifices.* 

'  I  cannot  cotnpTclieud  why  Cornill  corrects  Ezck.  iixiii.  2S  faj  Ezek. 
iTiii.  fl,  iiii.  e,  and  not  oonveraely  ;  of.  LXX.  on  Lev,  lix.  28,  where  the 
Mine  mistake  oocutb. 

•  DidSSat  al^Slrin,  in.  48,  vol.  iii.  p.  104  of  tluiik's  ed.  (Paris,  iaC6) 
and  p.  371  of  hjs  traunlBtion,  Th&t  Maimonides  had  actual  accounts  of  the 
Hamnians  to  go  on  ajiptare  hy  comparing  tbo  passage  with  that  quoted 
above  from  an  Arabic  source  in  tlie  jlclta  of  the  Lejilen  Congresa ;  hot 
there  may  he  a  doubt  whether  his  authorities  attested  blood-eating  atnoDg 
the  Harraniaus,  or  only  supplied  hints  b;  which  he  interpreted  the  biblical 
evidence. 

•  For  the  mystic  socriflcca  of  the  hoathcii  Somites,  see  ahove,  p.  290  aqq. 
That  theao  sacrifices  were  eaten  with  the  blood  appears  from  it  comparison 
of  Isa.  liv.  4,  livi,  3,  17.  All  those  [Hissages  refer  to  the  aarne  drcle  of 
ritei,  in  which  the  victims  chosen  wore  such  animals  as  were  strictly 
tahoo  in  ordinary  life — the  swine,  the  dog,  tbo  mouse  and  vermin  (ypIP) 
generally.  To  such  aacrifioes,  as  tco  learn  from  Ixvi.  17,  a  peculiar  con- 
secrating and  purifying  elUcacy  was  attached,  which  must  be  aacribod  lo 
the  sacramental  participation  in  the  sacrcsauGt  fliah.  The  flesh  was  eaten 
in  the  form  of  broth,  which  in  Ixv.  4  is  called  broth  ot piggallm,  i.t.  of 
oarrion,  or  flesh  so  kUled  aa  to  retain  the  blood  in  it  (Ezok.  iv.  14  ;  cf.  Zech 
ii.  7).  We  are  to  think,  therefore,  of  a  broth  made  with  the  blood,  like' 
the  black  broth  of  the  Spartans,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  originally  a 
sacred  food,  reserved  for  warriors,  The  dog-saoiiGce  in  litvi.  3  is  killed  hy 
breaking  its  neck,  which  ogrrea  with  thia  conclusion.  Similarly  in  the 
iD7«teTies  of  the  Ainos,  the  sacred,  bear,  which  forms  the  lacrifice,  is  killed 
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la  the  legal  enerificoB  of  Lhe  Ileljrews  blood  was  never 
eaten,  but  in  the  covenant  saciificc  of  Ex.  xxiv.  it  is 
Bprinkletl  on  the  worehippera,  which,  as  we  have  already 
learned  by  a  comparieon  of  the  various  forms  of  the  blood 
covenant  between  men,  has  the  same  meaning.  In  later 
forms  of  sacrifice  this  feature  disappears,  and  the  com- 
muQion  between  god  and  man,  which  is  still  the  main 
tiling  in  ordinary  sacrifices,  is  expressed  by  burning  part 
of  the  flesh  on  the  altar,  while  the  rest  is  cooked  and 
eaten  by  the  worshippers.  But  the  application  of  the 
living  blood  to  the  worshipper  is  retained  in  certain  special 
cases — at  the  consecration  of  priests  and  the  purification 
of  the  leper  ^ — where  it  is  proper  to  express  in  the  strongest 
way  the  establishment  of  a  special  bond  between  the  god 
and  his  servant,*  or  the  restitution  of  one  who  has  been 
cut  off  from  reUgious  fellowship  with  the  deity  and  the 
community  of  hia  worshippers.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
forms  of  sin-offering  described  in  Lev.  iv.,  it  is  at  least 
required  that  the  priest  should  dip  his  linger  in  the  blood 
of  the  victim ;  and  in  this  kind  of  ritual,  as  is  expressly 
stated  in  Lev.  x.  17,  the  priest  acta  as  the  representative 
of  the  sinner  or  bears  hia  ein.  Again,  the  blood  of  the 
Paschal  lamb  is  applied  to  the  doorposts,  and  bo  extends 
its  efficacy  to  all  within  the  dwelling — the  "  house  "  in  all 
the  Semitic  languages  standing  for  the  household  or  family.* 

without  eil^ioii  of  blood  ;  c(.  tho  Indi&n  rite,  Strabo,  xv.  1.  El  (8&tapatha 
Brahmsna,  ti.  Eggeliog,  iL  190),  and  t1ie  CapptdoclHi,  ibid.  xy.  S.  IG; 
sIbo  the  Finuisb  sacrifice,  HaDnliardt,  Jnt.  Wold-  v.  FeldkuUi,  p.  ISO,  ind 
other  cues  of  the  same  Idod,  Joum.  R.  Qtog.  Soe,  vol,  iii.  ji,  288,  tdI.  xI, 
p.  171.     Spencer  compirra  the  wmrd  ot  Acts  sv.  £0. 

'Lev.  viti.  23,  liv.  9,  14. 

*  The  relation  betwi^en  God  and  Hia  priedta  Toats  on  »  covcoant  (Deut 
ixriii.  9;  Mai.  a.  i  )qj.). 

'  In  modurn  Arabia  "  it  is  the  custcm  to  slaughter  at  tho  tent  door  and 
tprinkle  the  camels  with  the  blood"  (Blunt,  N^,  i.  203 ;  also  Oouglily.i.  iili). 
This  protects  the  camols  ft«m  Bielcnees.  Also  the  live  boot;  Troni  a  foray  is 
spriDkled  with  sacriBcial  blood— presumably  to  inoorpomle  it  with  the  tribal 
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The  exprcaa  provisioii  that  the  flesh  ot  the  lamb  must  not 
be  eaten  raw  seems  to  be  directed  againat  a  practice  similar 
to  what  Nilus  describes ;  and  so  alao  the  precept  that  the 
paaeover  must  be  eaten  in  haste,  in  ordinary  outdoor  attire, 
and  that  no  part  of  it  muat  remain  till  the  morning,  be- 
comee  intelligible  if  we  regard  it  as  having  come  down 
from  a  time  when  the  living  flesh  was  hastily  devoured 
beside  the  altar  before  the  sun  rose.'  From  all  this  it 
ia  apparent  that  the  ritual  described  by  Nilus  is  by  no 
means  on  isolated  invention  of  the  religious  fancy,  in  one 
of  the  most  barbarous  corners  of  the  Semitic  world,  but 
a  very  typical  embodiment  of  the  main  ideas  that  underlie 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Semites  generally.  Even  in  its 
details  it  probably  comes  nearer  to  the  primitive  form 
of  Semitic  worship  than  any  other  sacrifice  of  which  we 
have  a  description. 

"We  may  now  take  it  as  made  out  that,  throughout  the 
Semitic  field,  the  fundamental  idea  of  sacrifice  is  not  that 
of  a  sacred  tribute,  but  of  communion  between  the  god  and 
his  worshippers  by  joint  participation  in  the  living  flesh 
and  blood  of  a  sacred  victim.  We  see,  however,  that  in 
the  more  advanced  forms  of  ritual  this  idea  becomes 
attenuated  and  tends  to  disappear,  at  least  in  the  commoner 
kinds  of  sacrifice.  When  men  cease  to  eat  raw  or  living 
flesh,  the  blood,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  solid  parts  of  the 
body,  comes  to  be  regarded  aa  the  vehicle  of  life  and  the 
true  res  saeramerUi.  And  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  aa  a 
sacramental  act  is  still  further  disguised  when — for  reasons 

cattle  {tildd) ;  Dooghtj,  i.  452.  Ad  obsoure  rererence  to  tbe  smearing  of  s 
camel  with  blood  ia  found  in  AEraci,  p.  S3, 1.  IS,  Agh.  ziii.  110,  1.  6,  but  tbe 
varUtioiiabotiTeeutlio  two  teitamako  it  hamrdouatonttejnptanaxtilajiation. 
Cp.  on  the  nliole  subject  of  blood -spriukling,  Eremer,  Studitn,  p.  15  tifg. 

'  There  ia  so  much  that  ia  antique  about  the  Pasch&l  litual,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  think  tint  the  law  of  Ex.  xii.  46,  "neither  aliall  ye  breuk  a 
bone  thereof,"  may  be  a  prohibition  of  some  usage  descended  from  the  ruli) 
given  by  Kilos,  tlut  the  boiwB  la  well  a*  the  Seah  mnit  b«  comutned. 


that  will  by  and  by  appear  more  clearly — the  sacramental 
blood  JB  no  longer  drunk  by  the  worshippers  but  only 
sprinkled  on  their  persona,  or  finally  finds  no  manward 
application  at  all,  but  is  wholly  poured  out  at  the  altar, 
60  that  it  becomes  the  proper  share  of  the  deity,  while  the 
flesh  is  left  to  be  eaten  by  man.  This  is  the  common 
form  of  Arabian  sacrifice,  and  among  the  Hebrews  the 
same  form  is  attested  by  1  Sam.  xiv.  34.  At  this  st^e, 
at  least  among  the  Hebrews,  the  original  sanctity  of  the 
life  of  domestic  animals  is  still  recognised  in  a  modified 
form,  inasmuch  as  it  is  held  urdawful  to  use  their  flesh  for 
food  except  in  a  sacrificial  meal.  But  this  rule  is  not 
strict  enough  to  prevent  flesh  from  becoming  a  familiar 
luxury.  Sacrifices  are  muItipUed  on  trivial  occasions  of 
religious  gladness  or  social  festivity,  and  the  rite  of  eating 
at  the  sanctuary  loses  the  character  of  an  exceptional 
sacrament,  and  means  no  more  than  that  men  are  invited 
to  feast  and  be  merry  at  the  table  of  their  god,  or  that  no 
feast  is  complete  in  which  the  god  has  not  his  share. 

This  stage  in  the  evolution  of  ritual  is  represented  by 
the  worship  of  the  Hebrew  high  places,  or,  beyond  the 
Semitic  field,  by  the  rehgion  of  the  agricultural  communitiea 
of  Greece.  HistoriaiUy,  therefore,  it  coincides  with  the 
stage  of  religious  development  in  which  the  deity  is  con- 
ceived as  the  king  of  his  people  and  the  lord  of  the  land, 
and  as  such  is  habitually  upproitched  with  gifts  and  tribute. 
It  was  the  rule  of  antiquity,  and  still  is  the  rule  in  the 
East,  that  the  inferior  must  not  present  himself  before  hia 
superior  without  a  gift  "  to  smooth  his  face "  and  make 
him  gracious.'  The  same  phrase  is  habitually  applied  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  acts  of  sacrificial  worship,  and  in  Ex, 

M'JEl  nWli  Pf""-  xix.SiPs.  ilsr.  13  (12),  E.V.,  "inlreat  his  farour." 
In  tlie  Old  Twtanirfiit  Ilio  pbr&se  is  mucli  ofteuer  used  of  acts  of  wonhlp  J 
addcesHHl  to  tlie  iltitj,  e.g.  1  Sam.  liii.  12,  of  the  burut'OlTeriug. 
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xxiii.  1 5  the  rule  is  formulated  that  no  one  shall  appear 
before  Jehovah  empty-handed.  Ju^a  0tov^  ■aelBu,  Bap' 
alSoiov;  ffa<Ti\^a^. 

As  the  commooeBt  gifts  in  a  Bimple  agricultural  state 
of  society  necessarily  consiBted  of  grain,  fruits  and  cattle, 
which  served  to  maintain  the  open  hospitality  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  courts  of  kings  and  great  chiefs,  it  was  natural 
that  animal  sacrifices,  as  soon  as  their  sacramental  signifi- 
cance fell  into  the  background,  should  be  mainly  r^arded 
as  gifts  of  homage  presented  at  the  court  of  the  divine 
king,  out  of  which  he  maintained  a  public  table  for  hie 
worshippera  In  part  they  were  suromed  up  aloug  with 
the  cereal  oblations  of  first-fruits  as  stated  tributes,  which 
everyone  who  desired  to  retain  the  favour  of  the  god  was 
expected  to  present  at  fixed  seasons ;  in  part  they  were 
special  offerings  with  which  the  worshipper  associated 
special  petitions,  or  with  which  he  approached  the  deity  to 
present  his  excuses  for  a  fault  and  request  forgivenesB.* 
In  the  case  where  it  is  the  business  of  the  worshipper  to 
make  satisfaction  for  au  oQence,  the  gift  may  assume 
rather  the  character  of  a  fine  payable  at  the  sanctuary ; 
for  in  the  oldest  free  commimities  personal  chastisement 
is  reserved  for  slaves,  and  the  offences  of  freemen  are 
habitually  wiped  out  by  the  payment  of  an  amerce- 
ment.' But  in  the  older  Hebrew  custom  the  fines  paid 
to  the  sanctuary  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  the  form 
of  victims  for  sacrifice,  but  rather  of  payments  in  money 
to  the  priest,^  and  the  atoning   effect   ascribed    to   gifts 

'  I  Sam.  ixvi  IS :  "  If  Jelmvtth  h&th  Htirred  thee  up  aguust  me,  let  Him 
be  gratiiitd  liy  an  obUtion," 

'  The  resBoii  of  tliis  is  that  not  even  k  ohief  can  strike  or  mutilate  a  trt«- 
man  without  ex|<Daiog  himself  to  retaliation.     This  i»  still  the  cow  among 
tho  Bedouins,  and  to  it  was  also  in  ancient  Israel  j  see  TKt  Old  Teitammt 
the  Jeaiah  CKunh,  2nd  ed.,  p.  S68. 

ii  IB ;  cf.  Auios  ii.  8 ;  Hoa.  iv,  S. 


and  sacrificea  of  all  kinds  seems  simply  to  rest  on  tha 
general  principle  that  a  gift  smooths  the  face  and  pacifiea 
anger. 

It  has  Bometimea  been  supposed  that  this  is  the  oldest 
form  of  the  idea  of  atoning  sacrifice,  and  that  the  elaborate 
piacula,  which  begin  to  take  the  chief  place  in  the  alter 
ritual  of  the  Semites  from  the  seventh  century  onwards, 
are  all  developed  out  of  it.  The  chief  argument  that 
appears  to  support  this  view  is  that  the  whole  burnt- 
offering,  which  ia  entirely  made  over  to  the  deity,  the 
worshipper  retaining  no  part  for  hia  own  use,  ie  prominent 
among  piacular  sacrifices,  and  may  even  be  regarded  as 
the  piacular  sacrifice  par  excelletux.  In  the  later  forms 
of  Syrian  heathenism  the  sacrificial  meal  practically 
disappears,  and  almost  the  whole  altar  service  consists  ol 
piacular  holocausts,^  and  among  the  Jews  the  highest  sin- 
offerings,  whose  blood  was  brought  into  the  inner  sanctuary, 
were  wholly  consumed,  but  not  upon  the  altar,*  while  the 
flesh  of  other  sin-offerings  was  at  least  withdrawn  horn  the 
offerer  and  eaten  by  the  priests. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  a  different  and  profounder 
conception  of  atonement,  as  the  creation  of  a  life-bond 
between  the  worshipper  and  his  god,  appears  in  the  most 
primitive  type  of  Semitic  sacrifices,  and  that  traces  of  it 
can  still  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  later  ritual.  Forms 
of  consecration  and  atonement  in  which  the  blood  of  the 
victim  is  applied  to  the  worshipper,  or  the  blood  of  the 
worshipper  conveyed  to  the  symbol  of  godhead,  occur  in  all 
stages  of  heathen  religion,  not  only  among  the  Semite*  but 
among  the  Greeks  and  other  races ;  and  even  on  A  priori 
grounds  it  seems  probable  that  when  the  Northern  Semites, 

'  That  the  Hurraniins  never  ato  Bacrificisl  flesh  saems  to  be  an  ewRgpra. 
tion,  but  ona  based  on  tlie  prevalent  ehoractcr  of  their  ritual ;  sec  Chwolsohn 
ii.  80  aq. 

'  Lov.  vi.  83  (30),  iri.  27,  iv.  11,  30. 
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IQ  the  distresB  aud  terror  produced  by  the  political  con- 
vuleiona  of  the  seventh  century,  began  to  cast  about  for 
ritea  of  extraordinary  potency  to  conjure  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  they  were  guided  by  the  principle  that  ancient  and 
half  obsolete  forms  of  ritual  are  more  efficacious  than  the 
everyday  practices  of  religion. 

Further,  it  ia  to  be  observed  that  in  the  Hebrew  ritual 
both  of  the  holocaust  and  of  the  sin-offering,  the  victim 
is  elain  at  the  altar  "  before  Jehovah,"  a  phroee  which  is 
wanting  in  the  rule  about  ordinary  sacrificee,  and  implies 
that  the  act  of  slaughter  and  the  eSiision  of  the  blood 
beside  the  altar  have  a  special  significance,  as  in  the 
ancient  Arabian  ritual.  Moreover,  in  the  sin  •  offering 
there  ia  still — although  in  a  very  attenuated  form — a 
trace  of  the  manward  application  of  the  blood,  when 
the  priest  dips  his  finger  in  it,  and  so  applies  it  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  instead  of  merely  dashing  it  gainst 
the  sides  of  the  altar  from  a  bowl ;  •  and  also,  as  regards 
the  destination  of  the  Beah,  which  is  eateu  by  the  priests 
In  the  holy  place,  it  is  clear  from  Lev.  x.  17  that  the 
flesh  is  given  to  the  priests  because  they  minister  as  the 
representatives  of  the  sinful  people,  and  that  the  act  of 
eating  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  ceremony,  exactly  as  in 
the  old  ritual  of  communion.  In  fact  the  law  expressly 
recognises  that  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  sin-oSering  is  a 
sanctifying  medium  ot  extraordinary  potency ;  whosoever 
touches  the  tieah  becomes  holy,  the  garment  on  which  the 
blood  falls  must  be  washed  in  a  holy  place,  and  even  the 
vessel  in  which  the  flesh  is  sodden  must  be  broken  or 
scoured  to  remove  the  infection  of  its  sanctity.*  That 
this  is  the  reason  why  none  but  the  priests  are  allowed 


'  Lav.  W.  e,  17,  34,  compared  with  clisp.  iii  2,     f  i) 
dull  Troni  the  bowl,  pn]& 
'  Lev.  Ti  20  (27). 


apriukle  < 


)  eat  of  it  has  been  rightly  discerned   by  Kwald ; '  tbe 

ih,  like  the  sacramentnl  cup  in  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Chureh,  was  too  sacred  to  be  touched  by  the  laity.  ThuH 
the  Leviticat  Bin-offering  is  essentially  identical  with  the 
ancient  sacrament  o£  communion  in  a  sacred  life ;  only 
the  communion  is  restricted  to  the  priests,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principle  of  the  priestly  legislation, 
which  surrounds  the  holy  things  of  Israel  by  fence  within 
fence,  and  makes  all  access  to  God  pass  through  the 
mediation  of  the  priesthood. 

I  am  not  aware  that  anything  quite  parallel  to  the 
ordinary  Hebrew  sin  -  oftering  occurs  among  the  other 
Semites ;  and  indeed  no  other  Semitic  religion  appears 
to  have  developed  to  the  same  extent  the  doctrine  of 
the  consuming  holiness  of  God,  and  the  consequent  need 
for  priestly  intervention  between  the  laity  and  the  most 
holy  things.  But  among  the  Bomans  the  flesh  of  certain 
piacula  was  eafcen  by  the  priests,  and  in  the  piaoular 
sacrifice  of  the  Arval  Bi-others  the  ministrants  also  partook 
of  the  blood.*  Among  the  Greeks,  again,  piacular  victims 
— like  the  highest  forms  of  the  Hebrew  sin-offering — 
were  not  eaten  at  all,  but  either  burued,  or  buried,  or 
cast  into  the  sea,  or  carried  up  into  some  desert  mountam 
far  from  the  foot  of  man.'  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  this  was  done  because  they  were  unclean,  being 
laden  with  the  sins  of  the  guilty  worshippers;  but  this 
explanation  is  excluded,  not  only  by  the  analogy  of  the 
Hebrew  sin-offering,  which  is  a  cddesh  codashim,  or  holy 
thing  of  the  first  class,  but  by  various  indications  in  Greek 
myth  and  ritual  For  to  the  Greeks  earth  and  sea  are 
not  impure  but  holy,  and  at  Troezen  a  sacred  laurel  was 

'  AUerthiimtT,  3rd  od.,  p.  87  sq.  ;  cf.  the  Syriin  6Bh-««CTifli!««  of  which 
only  Uie  priests  partook,  mipra,  p.  293. 

'  ManiUMilt,  Sacralvie»*n,  p.  185  ;  Servius  on  ^u.  iu.  23J. 
*  Hippocraloi,  ed.  littr^  vi.  362. 


believed  to  have  grown  from  tlie  buried  carcase  of  tlie 
victim  used  in  the  atonement  for  Oreatea.^  Further,  the 
favourite  piaeular  victims  were  sacred  animals,  e.g.  the 
swine  of  Demeter  and  the  dog  of  Hecate,  and  the 
essential  part  of  the  lustration  consisted  in  the  application 
of  the  blood  of  the  offering  to  the  guilty  person,  which  is 
only  intelligible  if  the  victim  was  a  holy  sacrament.  The 
blood  was  indeed  too  holy  to  be  left  In  permanent  contact 
with  a  man  who  was  presently  to  return  to  common 
life,  and  therefore  it  was  washed  off  again  with  water.' 
According  to  Porphyry,  the  man  who  touched  a  sacrifice 
designed  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  was  required 
to  bathe  and  wash  his  clothes  in  running  water  before 
entering  the  city  or  his  house,"  an  ordinance  which 
recurs  in  the  case  of  such  Hebrew  sin-offerings  as  were 
not  eaten,  and  of  the  red  heifer  whose  ashes  were  used  in 
lustrations,  These  were  burnt  "  without  the  camp,"  and 
both  the  miniatrant  priest  and  the  man  who  disposed  of 
the  body  had  to  bathe  and  wash  their  clothes  exactly  as 
in  the  Greek  ritual.* 

From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  the  sin-offering  and 
otlier  forms  of  piacula,  including  the  holocaust,  in  which 
there  ia  no  sacrificial  meal  of  which  the  sacrificer  himself 
partakes,  are  yet  lineally  descended  from  the  ancient  ritual 
of  sacrificial  communion  between  the  worshippers  and 
their  god,  and  at  bottom  rest  on  the  same  principle  with 
those  ordinary  sacrifices  in  which  the  sacrificial  meal  played 
a  chief  part     But  the  development  of  this   part  of  our 


r.  13. 

■  De  Aha.  ii  44. 

*  Lav.  ivL  24,  28  ;  Num.  x\t.  7-10,  In  the  Fihrist,  p.  319,  1.  12, 
it  hu  b«cn  explained  tlmt  the  tianrilicos  or  the  Harraniana  were  not 
I,  It  ia  added,  "and  the  tvmpl«  is  nut  enUrod  on  that  day." 
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subject  must  be  reserved  for  another  lecture,  in  which  I 
will  try  to  explain  how  the  original  form  of  sacrifice  came 
to  be  differentiated  into  two  distinct  types  of  worship,  and 
gave  rise  on  the  one  hand  to  the  ''  honorific  "  or  ordinary, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  "  piacular  "  or  exceptional  sacrifices 
of  later  times. 


THE   DBVELOPMKNT   OF   SACRIFiaAL   BITDAL 

FIRE-SACRinCES   AND   PIACULA 

Wk  have  come  to  see  that  the  sin-ofiering  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  sacrificial  meal  is  lineally  degcended  from  the 
primitive  sacrifice  of  commmiion,  iu  which  the  victim  is  a 
Bacred  animal  that  may  not  ordinarily  be  killed  or  UBed 
for  food.  But  while  in  the  one  case  the  notion  of  the 
special  holiness  and  inviolable  character  of  the  victim  has 
gradually  faded  away,  in  the  other  this  aspect  of  the 
sacrifice  has  been  intensified,  till  even  a  religious  participa- 
tion in  the  flesh  is  regarded  as  an  impiety.  Each  of  these 
opposite  processes  can  to  a  certain  extent  be  traced  from 
stage  to  stage.  As  regards  the  sacrificial  meal,  we  find, 
both  in  the  case  of  NUus's  Saracens  and  in  that  of  African 
peoples,  with  whom  the  ox  has  a  sanctity  similar  to  that 
which  the  Arabs  ascribed  to  the  camel,  that  the  sacra- 
mental flesh  begins  to  be  eaten  as  food  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity ;  and  when  this  is  done,  it  also  begins  to  be 
cooked  like  other  food.  Then  we  have  the  sti^e,  repre- 
sented by  the  early  Hebrew  religion,  in  which  domestic 
animals  are  freely  eaten,  hut  only  on  condition  that  they 
are  presented  as  sacrifices  at  the  altar  and  consumed  in  a 
sacred  feast.  And,  finally,  a  stage  is  reached  in  which,  as 
in  Greece  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  sacrificial  meat 
is  freely  sold  in  the  shambles,  or,  as  in  Arabia  before 
Mohammed,  nothing  more  is  required  than  that  the  beast 
'3 
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designed  for  food  shall  be  slain  in  the  name  of  a.  god.  Tn 
piacular  Bacrifices,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find,  in  a  variety 
of  expresaioufl,  a  struggle  between  the  feeling  that  the 
victim  is  too  holy  to  be  eaten  or  even  touched,  and  the 
principle  that  its  atoning  eiEcaey  depends  on  the  participa- 
tion of  the  worshippers  in  its  life,  flesh  and  blood.  In 
one  rite  the  flesh  may  be  eaten,  or  the  blood  dnmk,  but 
only  by  consecrated  priests ;  in  another,  the  flesh  is  burned, 
but  the  blood  is  poured  on  the  hands  or  body  of  the  sinner ; 
in  another,  the  lustration  is  effected  with  the  ashes  of  the 
victim  (the  red  heifer  of  the  Jewish  law) ;  or,  finally,  it  is 
enough  that  the  worshipper  should  lay  his  hands  on  tlie 
liead  of  the  victim  before  its  slaughter,  and  that  then  its 
life-blood  should  be  presented  at  the  altar. 

The  reasons  for  the  gradual  degradation  of  ordinary 
eacrifica  are  not  far  to  seek ;  they  are  to  be  found,  on  the 
one  band,  in  the  general  causes  which  make  it  impossible 
for  men  above  the  state  of  savagery  to  retain  a  literal  faith 
in  the  consanguinity  of  animal  kinds  with  gods  and  men, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  pressure  of  hunger,  and 
afterwards  in  the  taste  for  animal  food,  which  in  a  settled 
country  could  not  generally  be  gratified  except  by  eating 
domestic  animals.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand, 
first,  why  in  spite  of  these  influences  certain  sacrifices  re- 
tained their  old  sacrosanct  character,  and  in  many  caaea 
became  so  holy  that  men  were  forbidden  to  touch  or  eat 
of  them  at  all ;  and,  second,  why  it  is  to  this  particular 
class  of  sacrifices  that  a  special  piacular  efficacy  is  assigned. 

In  looking  further  into  this  matter,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  sacred  domestic  animals  of  pastoral  tribes — 
the  milk-givers,  whose  kinship  with  men  rests  on  the 
principle  of  fosterage — and  those  other  sacred  animals  of 
wild  or  half-domesticated  kinds,  such  as  the  dove  and  the 
Bwine,  which  even  in  the  later  days  of  Semitic  heathenism 


were  surroanded  by  strict  taboos,  and  looked  upon  as  in 
some  sense  partakers  of  a  divine  natur&  The  latter  are 
undoubtedly  the  older  class  of  sacred  beings ;  for  obaerva- 
tion  of  sav^e  life  in  all  parts  of  the  world  shows  that  the 
belief  in  sacred  animals,  akin  to  families  of  men,  attains  its 
highest  development  in  tribes  which  have  not  yet  learned 
to  breed  cattle  and  live  on  their  milk.  Totemism  pure  and 
simple  has  its  Iiome  among  races  like  the  Australians 
and  the  North  American  Indians,  and  seems  always  to 
lose  ground  after  the  introduction  of  pastoral  life.  It 
would  appear  that  the  notion  of  kinship  with  milk-giving 
animals  through  fosterage  has  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agencies  in  briMiking  up  the  old  totem-religions, 
just  as  a  systematic  practice  of  adoption  between  men  was 
a  potent  agency  in  breaking  up  the  old  exclusive  system 
of  claua  As  the  various  totem  clans  began  to  breed 
cattle  and  live  on  their  milk,  they  transferred  to  tlieir 
herds  the  notions  of  sanctity  and  kinship  which  formerly 
belonged  to  species  of  wild  animals,  aud  thus  the  way  was 
at  once  opened  for  the  formation  of  religious  and  political 
communities  larger  than  the  old  totem  kins.  In  almost 
all  ancient  nations  in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  stage, 
the  chief  associations  of  the  great  deities  are  with  the 
milk-giving  animals ;  and  it  is  these  animals,  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  the  goat,  or  in  Arahia  the  camel,  that  appear  as 
victims  in  the  public  and  national  worship.  But  experi- 
ence shows  that  primitive  religious  beliefs  are  practically 
indestructible,  except  by  the  destruction  of  the  race  in 
which  tliey  are  ingrained,  and  thus  we  find  that  the  new 
ideas  of  what  I  may  call  pastoral  religion  overlaid  the  old 
notions,  but  did  not  extinguish  them.  For  example,  the 
Astarte  of  the  Northern  Semites  is  essentially  a  goddess 
of  flocks  and  herds,  whose  symbol  and  sacred  animal  is 
the  cow,  or  (among  the  sheep-rearing  tribes  of  the  Syro- 


Arabian  desert)  the  ewe.'  But  this  pastoral  worehip  ^ 
appears  to  have  come  on  the  top  of  certain  older  faiths, 
in  which  the  goddess  of  one  kindied  of  mou  was  associated 
with  fish,  and  that  of  another  kindred  with  the  dove. 
These  creatures,  accordingly,  though  no  longer  prominent 
in  ritual,  were  still  held  sacred  and  surrounded  by  taboos, 
implying  that  they  were  of  divine  nature  and  akin  to  J 
the  goddess  herself.  The  very  fact  that  they  were  not  I 
regularly  sacrificed,  and  therefore  not  regularly  eaten  even  I 
in  religious  feasts,  tended  to  preserve  their  antique  sanctity  I 
long  after  the  sacrificial  flesh  of  beeves  and  sheep  had  J 
sunk  almost  to  the  rank  of  ordinary  food ;  and  thus,  as  ' 
we  have  seen  in  considering  the  case  of  the  mystic  sacri- 
fices of  the  Koman  Empire,  the  rare  and  exceptional  rites, 
in  which  the  victim  was  chosen  from  a  class  of  animals  J 
ordinarily  tabooed  as  human  food,  retained  even  in  later! 
paganism  a  sacramental  significance,  almost  absolutely ' 
identical  with  that  which  belonged  to  the  oldest  sacrifices. 
It  was  still  felt  that  the  victim  was  of  a  divine  kind,  and 
that,  in  partaking  of  its  flesh  and  blood,  the  worshippers  i 
enjoyed  a  veritable  communion  with  the  divine  life.  ThabI 
to  such  sacrifices  there  was  ascribed  a  special  cathartie  f 
and  consecrating  virtue  requires  no  explanation,  for  how 
can  the  impurity  of  sin  be  better  expelled  than  by  a 
draught  of  sacred  life  ?  and  bow  can  man  be  brought 
nearer  to  his  god  than  by  physically  absorbing  a  parlicleJ 
of  the  divine  nature  ? 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  piacola  of  this  kind,  in  ' 
which  atonement  is  effected  by  the  use  of  an  excepttonal 
victim  of  socred  kind,  do  not  rise  into  prominence  till  the 
national  religions  of  the  Semites  tall  into  decay.  Tb«J 
public  piacular  sacrifices  of  the  independent  Semitie  1 
states  appear,  so  fur  as  our  sojinty  information  goes,  tol 
'  Suyra,  \>.  310. 
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have  been  mainly  drawn  from  the  same  kinds  of  domestic 
animals  as  supplied  the  ordinary  sacrifices,  except  where 
an  exceptional  emergency  demanded  a  butnan  victim. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  in  particular,  there  is  no  trace  of 
anything  answering  to  the  later  mystic  sacriGces  up  to  the 
time  of  the  captivity.  At  this  epoch,  when  the  national 
religion  appeared  to  have  utterly  broken  down,  and  the 
judgment  of  those  who  were  not  upheld  by  the  faith  of 
the  prophets  was  that  "  Jehovah  had  forsaken  His  land,"  ^ 
all  manner  of  strange  sacrifices  of  unclean  creatures — the 
swine,  the  dog,  the  mouse  and  other  vermin — began  to 
become  popular,  and  were  deemed  to  have  a  peculiar 
purifying  and  consecrating  power.'  The  creatures  chosen 
for  these  sacrifices  are  such  as  were  unclean  in  the  first 
degree,  and  surrounded  by  strong  taboos  of  the  kind  which 
in  heathenism  imply  that  the  animal  is  regarded  as  divine ; 
and  in  fact  the  sacrifices  of  vermin  described  in  the  Book 
of  Isaiah  have  their  counterpart  in  the  contemporary 
worship  of  all  kinds  of  vermin  described  by  Ezekiel,' 
Both  rites  are  evidently  part  of  a  single  superstition, 
the  sacrifice  being  a  mystical  communion  in  the  body 
and  blood  of  a  divine  animal  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
a  clear  case  of  the  re-emergence  into  the  light  of  day  of 
a  cult  ot  the  most  primitive  totem  type,  which  had  been 
banished  for  centuries  from  public  religion,  but  must  have 
been  kept  alive  in  obscure  circles  of  private  or  local 
superstition,  and  sprang  up  again  on  the  ruins  of  the 
national  faith,  like  some  noxious  weed  in  the  courts  of 
8  deserted  temple.  But  while  the  ritual  and  its  inter- 
pretation are  still  quite  primitive,  the  resuscitated  totem 
mysteries    have   this  great  difTerence   from   their   ancient 


w  ftbovc,  p.  201  sq.,  p.  343,  c< 
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models,  that  they  are  no  longer  the  excIuBive  posseasioa 

of  particular  Idus,  but  are  practised,  by  men  who  desert 
the  religion  of  their  birth,  as  means  of  initiation  into  a 
new  religious  brotherhood,  no  longer  based  on  natural 
kinship,  but  on  myBtical  participation  in  the  divine  life  held 
forth  in  the  sacramental  Bacrifice.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  obscure  rites  described  by  the  prophets  have  a  vastly 
greater  importance  than  has  been  commonly  recognised; 
they  mark  the  first  appearance  in  Semitic  history  of  the 
tendency  to  found  religious  societies  on  voluntary  associa- 
tion and  mystic  initiation,  instead  of  natural  kinship  and 
nationality.  This  tendency  was  not  confined  to  the 
Hebrews,  nor  did  it  reach  its  chief  development  among 
them.  The  causes  which  produced  a  resuscitation  of  obsolete 
mysteries  among  the  Jews  were  at  work  at  the  same  period 
among  all  the  Northern  Semites ;  for  everywhere  the  old 
national  deities  had  shown  themselves  powerless  to  resist 
the  gods  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  And  among  these 
nations  the  tendency  to  fall  back  for  help  on  primitive 
superstitions  was  not  held  in  check,  as  it  was  among  the 
Hebrews,  by  the  counter -influence  of  the  Propbete  and 
the  Law.  From  this  period,  therefore,  we  may  date  with 
great  probability  the  first  rise  of  the  mystical  cults  which 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  later  developments  of 
ancieut  paganism,  and  spread  their  influence  over  the 
whole  Grteco-Koman  world.  Most  of  these  cults  appear 
to  have  begun  among  the  Northern  Semites,  or  in  the 
parta  of  Asia  Minor  that  fell  under  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Ilubylonians.  The  leading  feature  that 
distinguisbea  them  from  the  old  public  cults,  with  which 
they  entered  into  competition,  is  that  they  were  not  based 
on  the  principle  of  nationality,  but  sought  recruits  from 
men  of  every  race  who  were  willing  to  accept  initiation 
through  the  mystic  sacraments;  and  in  pursuance  of  this 


1 
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object  they  carried  on  a  missionary  propaganda  in  all  pai'ta 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  a  way  quite  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  national  religion.  The  nature  of  their  sacramental  sacri- 
fices, BO  far  as  it  is  known  to  ub,  indicates  that  they  were 
of  a  like  origin  with  the  Hebrew  superstitions  described 
by  Isaiah ;  they  used  strange  victims,  invoked  the  gods  by 
animal  names,  and  taught  the  initiated  to  acknowledge 
kinship  with  the  same  animals-^  To  pursue  this  subject 
further  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  our  present 
task ;  for  a  full  discussion  of  mystical  sacrifices  cannot 
be  confined  to  the  Semitic  field.  These  sacrifices,  as  we 
have  seen,  lie  aside  from  the  main  development  of  the 
national  religions  of  tlie  Semites,  and  they  acquire  public 
importance  only  after  the  collapse  of  the  national  systems, 
In  later  times  they  were  much  sought  after,  and  were 
held  to  have  a  peculiar  efficacy  in  pui^ing  away  sin,  and 
bringing  man  into  living  union  with  the  gods.  But 
their  atoning  efficacy  proceeds  on  quite  different  lines 
from  that  of  the  recognised  piacular  rites  of  national 
religion.  In  the  latter  the  sinner  seeks  reconciliation 
with  the  national  god  whom  he  has  offended,  but  in 
mystic  religion  he  takes  refuge  from  the  divine  wrath 
by  incorporating  himself  in  a  new  religious  community. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  takes  place  ia  more  primitive 
society,  when  an  outlaw,  who  has  been  banished  from  the 
social  and  religious  fellowship  of  his  clan  for  sliedding 
kindred  blood,  is  received  by  the  covenant  of  adoption 
into  another  clan.  Here  also  the  act  of  adoption,  whicli 
is  a  religious  as  well  as  a  civil  rite,  is  in  so  far  an  act 
of  atonement,  that  the  outlaw  has  again  a  god  to  receive 
his  worship  and  his  prayers ;  but  he  is  not  reconciled  to 
the  god  of  his  former  worship,  for  it  is  only  in  a  some- 
what advanced  stage  of  polytheism  that  acceptance  by  one 
task.,  Hi  AM.  iv.  16,  compued  with  i'tAriif,  p.  326,  I  SSi;. 


i  puta  a  man  right  with  the  gode  as  a  whole, 
the  Greeks,  where  the  goda  formed  a  sort  of  family  circle, 
and  were  accesBible  to  one  another's  influence,  the  outlaw, 
like  Orestea,  wanders  about  in  exile,  till  he  can  find  a  god 
willing  to  receive  hini  and  act  as  hia  sponsor  with  the 
other  deities ;  and  here,  therefore,  as  in  the  mystical  rites 
of  the  Semites,  the  ceremony  of  purification  from  blood- 
Bhed  ia  esaentially  a  ceremony  of  initiation  into  the  cult 
of  some  god  who,  like  the  Apollo  of  Trcezen,  makes  it 
his  business  to  receive  supjiliants.  But  among  the  older 
Semites  there  was  no  kinship  or  friendship  between  the 
gods  of  adjacent  tribes  or  nations,  and  there  was  no  way 
of  reconciliation  with  the  national  god  through  the  media- 
tion of  a  third  party,  ao  that  all  atoning  aacrifices  wera 
necessarily  offered  to  the  national  god  himself,  and  drawn, 
like  ordinary  sacrifices,  from  the  class  of  domestic  animals 
appropriated  to  his  worship. 

In  the  oldest  stage  of  pastoral  religion,  when  the  tribal 
herd  possessed  inviolate  sanctity,  and  every  shcop  or  camel 
— according  as  the  tribe  consisted  of  shepherds  or  camel- 
herda — was  regarded  as  a  kinsman,  there  was  no  occasion 
and  no  place  for  a  special  class  of  atoning  sacrifices.  Tha 
relations  between  the  god  and  his  worahippers  were 
naturally  as  good  and  intimate  as  possible,  for  they  were 
based  on  the  atrongest  of  all  tics,  the  tie  of  kinship. 
To  secure  that  this  natural  good  understanding  should 
continue  unimpaired,  it  was  only  necessary  that  tha 
congenital  bond  of  kinship  should  not  wear  out,  but 
continue  strong  and  fresh.  And  this  was  provided  for 
by  periodical  sacrifices,  of  the  type  described  by  Nilua, 
in  which  a  particle  of  the  sacred  life  of  the  tribe  was 
distributed,  between  the  god  and  his  worshippers,  in  the 
sacramental  flesh  and  blood  of  an  animal  of  the  holy 
stock  of   the   clan.      To    make   the  sacrifice   effective,   it 
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waa  ODly  necessary  that  the  victim  ahould  be  perfect 
and  without  fault — a  point  which  is  strongly  infiisted 
upon  in  all  ancient  sacrifice — i.e.,  that  the  eacred  Kfe 
Bhould  be  completely  and  normally  embodied  in  lb  In 
the  later  ages  of  antiquity  there  was  a  very  general 
belief — the  origin  of  which  will  be  explained  as  we 
proceed — that  in  Btrictnees  the  oldest  rituals  demanded 
a  human  victim,  and  that  animal  sacrifices  were  Bub- 
Btitutes  for  the  life  of  a  man.  But  in  the  oldest  times 
there  could  be  no  reason  for  thinking  a  man's  life 
better  than  that  of  a  camel  or  a  Bheep  as  a  vehicle  of 
sacramental  communion ;  indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from 
modem  examples  of  that  primitive  habit  of  thought 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  Semitic  sacrifice,  the  animiil 
life  would  probably  be  deemed  purer  and  more  perfect 
than  that  of  man, 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
even  at  this  early  stage  certain  impious  crimes,  notably 
murder  within  the  kin,  were  expiated  by  the  death  of  the 
offender.  But  the  death  of  such  a  crimijial  cannot  with 
any  justice  be  called  a  sacrifice.  Its  object  was  simply 
to  eliminate  the  impious  person  from  the  society  whose 
sanctity  he  had  violated,  and  outlawry  was  accepted  as 
an  alternative  to  execution. 

As  time  went  on,  the  idea  of  the  full  kinship  of  men 
with  their  cattle  began  to  break  down.  The  Saracens  of 
Nilus  killed  and  ate  their  camels  in  time  of  hunger,  but 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  would  not  in  similar  ciitum- 
stancea  have  eaten  one  another.  Thus  even  in  a  society 
where  the  flesh  of  the  tribal  camel  was  not  ordinary  food, 
and  where  private  slaughter  was  forbidden,  a  camel's  life 
was  no  longer  as  sacred  as  that  of  a  man ;  it  had  begim  to 
be  recognised  that  human  life,  or  rather  the  life  of  a  tribes- 
man, was  a  thing  of  unique  sanctity.     At  the  some  time 
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the  old  forms  of  sacrifice  were  retained,  and  the  tradition 
of  their  old  meaning  cannot  have  been  lost,  for  the  ritual 
forms  were  too  plainly  significant  to  be  misinterpreted. 
In  short,  the  life  of  a  camel,  which  no  longer  had  the  full 
value  of  a  tribesman's  life  for  ordinary  purposes,  was 
treated  as  a  tribesman's  life  when  it  was  presented  at  the 
altar ;  so  that  here  we  have  already  a  beginning  of  the  idea 
that  the  victim  qud  victim  possesses  a  sacrosanct  character 
which  does  not  belong  to  it  merely  in  virtue  of  its  natural 
kind.  But  now  also,  let  it  be  noted,  it  is  expressly  attested 
Ihat  the  sacrificial  camel  is  regarded  as  the  substitute  for 
li  human  victim.  The  favourite  victims  of  the  Saracens 
were  young  and  beautiful  captives,^  but  if  these  were  not 
U>  be  had  they  contented  themselves  with  a  whit«  and 
faultless  cameL  As  to  the  veracity  of  this  account  there 
i«  no  question :  Nilus's  own  son,  Theodulus,  when  a  captive 
in  the  hands  of  these  barbarians,  escaped  being  sacrificed 
tally  by  Uio  accident  that,  on  the  appointed  morning,  his 
iMi)^U>lti  did  not  awake  till  the  sun  rose,  and  the  lawful  hour 
K^r  Uie  rito  was  jmst;  and  there  are  well-authenticated 
in»UiiUHHft  of  tho  sacrifice  of  captives  to  Al-'Ozza  by  the 
IdaMuuii^^  kii\g  of  Al-^Ira  at  least  a  century  later.^ 

U  U  Vcxw  that  in  these  cases  the  victims  are  aliens 
Al^l  U\4  irilHH^uun\,  as  in  strictness  the  sense  of  the  ritual 
lv>iHtY^  i  but  \hi>  older  Semites,  when  they  had  recourse  to 
^^^^A^  MoviA\H^»  woro  more  strictly  logical,  and  held  with 
v^'^V  In^  I)^  ^nul(Unental  principle  that  the  life  of  the 
\^^!^  H^^^l  l^k  A  kindred  lifa'     The  modification  accepted 

^  lik^  ^^^uKv  v4f  N^^v  iHk))Uvi>s  occars  also  among  the  Carthaginians 
vkVvU  vv  "i*V\  *^  ^^^  <k  \m»  of  the  same  thing  appears  among  the 
>^  Xv^A  ^  v^^^^  ^\>i^  vJt  A^<Mt  **^f<>ro  ^h®  Lord,  at  the  sanctuary  of  Gilgal" 

'  VswVV  l^iXws  V^  Xn  ^iVwJop.,  Pm,  ii.  28;  Land,  Aruod.  iii  247) ; 

>v\  ^^s  "iw  Hi  iuwwMfc  VKm.  Jixtt* ;  «  Kings  xxi.  6  ;  Micah  vi.  7 :  for  the 
V\*  N^^^  *  ^»****^  U4,  ^? .  m  ^  VKcMiiciana,  Philo  Bjblius  in  Fr.  EuL 
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by  the  Saracens  was  oue  for  which  there  was  the  strongest 
motive,  and  accordingly  all  over  the  world  we  find  cases 
ol  hiimaQ  sacrifice  ia  which  an  alien  is  substituted  for  a 
tribesman.  This  was  not  done  in  accordance  with  any 
change  in  the  meaning  of  the  ritual,  for  originally  the 
Bubstitution  was  felt  to  be  a  fraud  on  the  deity;  thus 
Diodorus  tells  ue  that  the  Carthaginians,  in  a  time  of 
trouble,  felt  that  their  god  was  angry  because  slave  boys 
had  been  privily  substituted  for  the  children  of  their  best 
families ;  and  elsewhere  we  find  that  it  ia  considered 
necessary  to  make  believe  that  the  victim  is  a  tribesman, 
or  even,  as  in  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Mexicans,  to 
dress  and  treat  him  as  the  representative  of  the  deity 
to  whom  he  is  to  be  offered.  Perhaps  something  of 
this  kind  was  in  the  mind  of  Nilus's  Saracens  when 
they  drank  with  prisoners  destined  to  death,  and  so 
admitted  them  to  boon  fellowship,' 

Or.  Hi  670  (Eus.,  Pr.  Ev.  156  D) ;  Porph.,  Di  Abst.  ii.  £8  :  for  the  Cartlia- 
giniaiu,  Porph.,  ilrid.  ii.  27  ;  Diodoma,  xi.  14  ;  Plutarch,  Be  Superb.  13: 
for  the  Sjrinns,  Dea  Syr.  Iriii. ;  Lumpridioa,  Fila  Bcliog.  8,  "paeri  nobiles 
otdecoii  .  .  .  patrimi  etmatrimi":  for  the  BsbjIoniBna,  S  Kings  ivii.  31.  For 
the  Araba  the  well-known  atoiyof'Abd  al.Ho((alih'aTDw(B.  Hish.  p.  B7], 
though  of  donbtful  anthenticitj',  Bay  probahl;  be  accepted  oa  based  on 
actual  custom.  Another  eismple  of  a  vow  to  Baorifioe  a  bod  is  given  in 
Halik'a  Howatta,  Tunis  ed.,  p.  176  (Eiemer,  Stud.  t.  vtrgl.  CuUurg.  p.  U). 

'  NQus,  p.  66,  where,  Lowever,  the  alaughter  ia  not  fonnalljr  a  aacrillGc. 
The  Damtive  repnuents  the  afTar  of  drink  as  mere  aioubery.  but  it  ia 
difficult  to  reconcile  Uiia  with  known  Arabian  oiutom ;  see  above,  p.  270. 
A  more  aerions  attempt  to  adopt  Tfaeodiilus  into  the  Saracen  comoiiiiutj' 
aecma  to  have  been  made  after  his  providential  escape  from  death  ;  he  was 
invited  to  eat  unclean  things  and  sport  with  the  women  (p.  117).  The 
combination  ia  significant,  and  as  >iis^ifa}<i7>  must  refer  to  the  sating  of 
idolatrous  meats,  presumably  camel's  flesh, — which  Symeon  Stylites  forbade 
to  hia  Arab  converts,— the  question  arises  whether  j-itaifJ  <efit<raiXu,  has  not 
also  a  reference  to  some  religious  practice,  and  whether  Wellhausen,  p,  40, 
has  not  been  too  hast;  in  supposing  that  the  orgies  of  the  Arabian  Venus 
renounced  hj  the  converts  just  nePtioneJ  are  siero  rhetorical  orgies ;  cf. 
KtTUhip,  p.  2S5. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  bj  on  emineut  sclinlar  that  the  sacrifice  of 
choice  captives  after  a  victorjr  may  bo  a  form  of  naci'a  and  projierly  a  thank. 
9ftri"fi  from  the  spoil ;  cf,  the  slaying  of  Agag.     This  ia  not  impossible,  foe 


From  a  purely  abstract  point  of  view  it  seems  plauaible 
enough  that  the  Saracens,  who  accepted  an  alien  aa  a 
BubBtitute  for  a  tribesman,  might  also  accept  a  camel  aa 
a  substitute  for  a  man.  The  plan  of  substituting  an 
offering  which  can  be  more  readily  procured  or  better 
spared,  for  the  more  costly  victim  which  traditional 
ritual  demands,  was  largely  applied  throughout  antiquity, 
and  belongs  to  the  general  system  of  make-believe  by 
which  early  nations,  while  entirely  governed  by  regard 
for  precedents,  habitually  get  over  difficulties  in  the 
strict  carrying  out  of  traditional  rules.  If  a  Eoman 
rite  called  for  a  stag  as  victim,  and  a  stag  could  not 
be  had,  a  sheep  was  substituted  and  feigned  to  be  a  et^ 
(ccrvaria  ovia),  and  so  forth.  The  thing  was  really  a  fraud, 
but  one  to  which  the  gods  were  polite  enough  to  shut 
their  eyes  rather  than  see  the  whole  ceremony  faiL  But 
in  the  particular  case  before  us  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  camel  was  substituted  for  a  man,  and  ultimately 
for  a  tribesman.  In  that  case  the  ritual  of  the  camel- 
sacrifice  would  have  been  copied  from  human  sacrifice, 
but  in  reality  this  was  not  so.  The  camel  was  eaten, 
but  the  human  victim  was  burned,  after  the  blood  had 
been   poured   out   aa   a   libation,'    and    there    can    be   no 


dilTercnt  idoss  often  find  their  emboiliineiit  in  identicikl  cerenionica ;  bnt  tha 
cue  or  Jopbtbali's  daughter  and  the  cipron  testimoD^  ol  Diodonu  Kppoor  to 
nw  to  weigh  itronglj  agsiuBt  sach  >  y'Km. 

'  This  ■ppeara  from  what  wo  read  of  the  prepirations  for  tho  sacrifice  of 
l^eodulua,  atnong  which  ixv  mentioDid  frankincense  (the  itccoinpaDinictit  of 
iro-olTeriDp)  uid  a  bowl  for  tbe  libation,  p.  110 ;  and,  at  p.  113,  Theoditloi 
pniyg:  "  Let  not  1117  blood  be  made  a  libation  to  demons,  nor  lot  unclean 
spirit*  be  roftde  glad  with  the  sweet  moke  of  my  flesh."  Sn  Wellhausen, 
p.  118,  who  conjectures  that  in  Arabia  human  aaerifli^s  were  geaeratly 
burned,  dting  YSciit,  ir.  42!>,  who  tolls  that  tierj  clan  of  Bahi'a  gave  a  son 
to  tbe  god  Mohanic,  "  the  bomer,"  at  Salman  (in  "Irix.  on  the  pilgrim 
from  Cufs),  Nbldoke,  in  ZDMO.  ili.  712,  doubts  whether  the  refDrenoe  ilj 
Ut  human  aacrifice ;  for  Ynciit  (I'.a.  Ibn  at-Kalb!)  presently  cites  axampU 
of  men  of  difftront  clans  called  "•'  *  ""hwrio."  which  may 
tbe  sons  were  not  anurificed,  hut  obildren  of  ths 


qneetion  that  the  former  is  the  more  prhnitive  rite.  I 
appreheDd,  therefore,  that  human  eacrilice  is  uot  more 
ancient  thau  the  eacrifice  of  sacred  auimale,  and  that 
the  prevalent  belief  of  ancient  heathenism,  that  animal 
victims  are  an  imperfect  substitute  for  a  human  life. 
aroBe  by  a  false  inference  from  traditional  forms  of 
ritual  that  had  ceased  to  be  imderstood.  In  the  oldest 
rituals  the  victim's  life  is  manifestly  treated  as  sacred, 
and  in  some  rites,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  examination 
of  the  Attic  Buphonia,  the  idea  that  the  slaughter  is 
really  a  murder,  ie.  a  shedding  of  kindred  blood,  was 
expressed  down  to  qiute  a  late  date.  When  the  full 
kinship  of  animals  with  men  was  no  longer  recognised 
in  ordinary  life,  all  this  became  unintelligible,  and  was 
explained  by  the  doctrine  that  at  the  altar  the  victim 
took  the  place  of  a  man. 

This  doctrine  appears  all  over  the  ancient  world  in 
connection  with  atoning  sacrifices,  and  indeed  the  false 
inference  on  which  it  rests  was  one  that  could  not  fail 
to  be  drawn  wherever  the  old  forms  of  sacrifice  had  been 
shaped  at  a  time  when  cattle  were  revered  as  kindred 


however,  is  so  peculiar  an  iostitutioii  for  Arabia  that  it  Btill  remsina  probable 
tbat  the  cocaaciatiaii  vaa  &  substitute  for  aacrifics.  At  Salm&u,  io  tbo 
neighbourhood  of  AI-Hira,  we  ue  in  tho  region  of  the  htuniui  aacrificcs  of  the 
Lalcbmitti  kings.  And  these  wcie  probably  bamt-offeriDga;  of.  tlie  legend 
of  tho  holocanst  of  one  hundred  prisonBrs  by  'Amr  h.  Hind,  Kamii,  p.  87  ; 
Agh.  xii.  129.  Heuce  this  king  is  said  to  have  been  collDd  Hoharric,  or, 
according  to  another  tradition,  becBUse  he  bamed  Yemama  (Mofaddal 
tl-rnbm,  Amthdl,  f.  6S);Uit,m'Sbldek'>ohseTvos{Oluiaaan.Ftir3tai[lSS'], 
p.  T),  Uoharric  withont  the  artiole  is  hardly  a  niBi«  epithet  (iooiS).  and  I 
apprehend  that  the  Lakhmite  family  w^  called  "the  faoil;  of  Uoharrio" 
a(W  their  god,  presiunably  Lucifi?r,  tho  morning  star,  who  Afterwords 
became  femimDB  as  al-'Ozza  impra,  p.  66,  note  S).  The  Ghnssanid  princes 
of  the  house  of  Jaf^a  were  also  called  "the  family  of  Uotatric,"  Ibn  Cot. 
p.  311 ;  Ibn  Dor.  p.  259,  and  here  tho  trtdition  is  that  their  ancestor  nas 
tho  first  Arab  who  bamed  his  enemies  in  their  encampment.  Tbis,  however, 
is  obviously  n  form  of  ^irtm,  and  must,  1  take  it,  be  a  religious  act.  For 
ihp  "Juuilf "  (of)  of  a  god,  OS  mMuiug  his  worshippers,  aee  Kituh^,  p. 


beinga.  And  thia  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
be^nnings  of  every  pastoral  society.  Accordingly,  to 
cite  but  a  few  instances,  the  notion  that  animal  sacrifice 
is  accepted  in  lieu  oE  an  older  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  a 
man  appears  among  the  Hebrews,  in  the  story  of  Isaac's 
sacrifice,^  among  the  PhoBmcians,*  among  the  Egyptians, 
where  the  victim  was  marked  with  a  seal  bearing  the 
image  ot  a  man  bouud,  and  with  a  sword  at  his  throat,' 
and  also  among  the  Greeks,  the  Bomans,  and  many  other 
nations.*  As  soon,  however,  as  it  came  to  be  held  that 
cattle  were  merely  subfltitutes,  and  that  the  full  sense  of 
the  sacrifice  was  not  broi^ht  out  without  an  actual  human 
victim,  it  was  naturally  inferred  that  the  original  form 
of  offering  was  more  potent,  and  was  indicated  on  all 
occasions  of  special  gravity.  Wherever  we  find  the 
doctrine  of  substitution  of  animal  lite  for  that  of  man, 
we  find  also  examples  of  actual  human  saerifice,  some- 
times confined  to  seasons  of  extreme  peril,  and  sometimes 
practised  periodically  at  solemn  annual  rites.' 

'  Gon.  ixii.  13  ;  of.  Lev.  xvii.  11,  •  Porph.,  De  Aba.  iv.  IB. 

'  Pint.,   It.  it  Oi.  iiii.      Aocording  to  WiedBmann,  fferodcU  Zweita 

Surh,  p.  132,  these  BTmbola  are  simpl;  the  hioroglypliic  dettrminaDt  of  ths 

■See  tlia  axonpies  in  Porph.,  Dt  AM.  11.  Hiiqq.,  and  for  the  Roman*, 
Orid,  Faai,  vi,  162.  Wo  have  had  before  na  Greek  ritea  vhere  the  vietim 
is  disgoieod  aa  a  miD  ;  but  conveiwl;  human  sacrifices  are  often  dressed  up 
at  aDimals,  ot  said  to  repreeeat  animala  :  an  example,  from  the  worship  at 
Hlorapolis-Bambyoe,  la  found  in  Dta  Syria,  Iviii.,  where  fathors  sacrifloing 
their  children  aay  that  thej  are  not  children  but  b«oves. 

*  Eiunples  of  hnman  Bsorifices,  many  of  which  aubaisted  within  the 
Soman  Empire  down  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  are  collected  by  Porphyrj, 
u(  tupra,  ou  whom  Eusebiua,  Pnep,  Be.  iv.  16,  LaiuCotiit.  liii.  7,  dopendi. 
See  ahw  Clem.  Alei.,  Cah.  ad  OatUt,  p.  37  (p.  3fl,  Potter) ;  cf.  Hermann, 
Or.  Alik.  a.  S  27.  In  what  followa  I  confine  my aelf  to  the  Semites  ;  it  ma; 
therefore  be  noted  that,  io  antiqnitj  generally,  human  riotims  were  buried, 
burned,  or  cost  into  the  sea  or  inUi  a  river  (cf.  Uannhardt'a  essay  on  the 
lityoises  legend}.  Yet  indicatioiu  Nrvive  that  they  were  originally 
saorificce  of  communion,  and  aa  anoh  were  taited  by  the  worshippers : 
notably  in  the  most  Cunoua  case  of  all,  the  human  sacrifice  offered  i 
Arcadia  to  Zcut  Ljoru* — tha  wolf-god— vhere  a  fragment  of  the  dcfa  na« 


I  apprehend  that  this  is  the  pomt  from  which  the 
special  development  of  piaculat  saoriJices,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  ordinary  sacrifices,  takes  its  start. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  sacrificial  customs  should  con- 
tinue unmodified  where  the  victim  was  held  to  repreaent 
a  man  and  a  tribesman,  for  even  savages  commonly  refuse 
to  eat  their  own  kinsfolk,  and  to  growing  civilisation  the 
idea  that  the  gods  had  ordained  meals  of  human  flesh,  or 
of  ilesh  that  was  as  sacred  as  that  of  a  man,  was  too 
repulsive  to  he  long  retained-  But  when  I  say  "  repulsive," 
I  put  the  matter  rather  in  the  light  in  which  it  appears  to 
us,  than  in  that  wherein  it  presented  itself  to  the  first  men 
who  had  scruples  about  cannibalism.  Primarily  the  horror 
of  eatit^  human  flesh  was  no  doubt  superstitious ;  it  was 
felt  to  be  dangerous  to  eat  eo  sacrosanct  a  thing,  even  with 
all  the  precautions  of  religious  ceremonial.  Accordingly, 
in  human  sacrifices,  and  also  in  such  other  ofTerings  as 
continued  to  be  performed  with  a  ritual  simulating  human 
sacrifice,  the  sacrificial  meal  tended  to  fall  out  of  use  j 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  sacrificial  meal  was 
retained,  the  tendency  was  to  drop  such  features  in  the 
ritual  as  suggested  the  disgusting  idea  of  cannibalism.^ 
And  BO  the  apparent  pai'adox  is  explained,  that  precisely  in 
those  sacrifices  in  which  the  victim  most  fully  retained  its 
original  theanthropic  character,  and  was  therefore  moat 
efficacious  as  a  vehicle  of  atonement,  the  primitive  idea  of 

placed  among  the  portjons  or  Bacriflcio]  Beeb  derived  from  other  TictimB 
that  were  ofTered  iloug  nith  the  human  sacrifice,  and  the  mBD  who  taated 
it  was  believed  to  beccme  a  were-wolT  (Plato,  Sep.  viii.  15,  p.  G6S  D ; 
Fau9aiUB9,  viil  2). 

or  the  baman  eacrilices  ot  rode  peoples  those  of  the  Meiicana  are  perhaps 
the  most  instniutivc,  for  in  them  the  theanthiopic  character  of  tho  victim 
cornea  out  moat  clearl)'. 

'  Of  courEe  neither  tendsncy  waa  consistently  carrieil  out  in  every  detail 
of  ritnat ;  there  remains  enough  that  is  common  to  hooDrilic  and  piocular 
eurifice  to  enable  lu  to  trace  them  back  b 
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atonement  by  commonion  in  the  sacred  Sesh  and  blood 
was  most  completely  disguised.  Tlie  modifications  in  the 
form  of  ritual  that  ensued  when  aacritices  of  a  certain 
class  were  no  longer  eaten,  can  be  beat  observed  by 
taking  the  case  of  actual  human  eacrilice  and  noting 
how  other  sacrificee  of  equivalent  significance  follow  its 
model 

Whether  the  custom  of  actually  eating  the  flesh  survived 
in  historical  times  in  any  case  of  human  sacrifice  ia  more 
than  doubtful/  and  even  in  the  case  of  animal  piacula — 
apart  from  those  of  mystic  type,  in  which  the  idea  of 
initiation  into  a  new  religion  was  involved — the  sacrificial 
meal  is  generally  wanting  or  confined  to  the  priests.  The 
custom  of  drinking  the  blood,  or  at  least  of  sprinkling  it 
on  the  worshippers,  may  have  been  kept  up  longer ;  there 
is  some  probability  that  it  was  observed  in  the  human 
sacrifices  of  Nilus's  Saracens;'  and  the  common  Arabian 

'  Amordlng  to  Moliuumedan  acconnta,  the  Ssirauiuis  in  the  Middle  Aget 
ftnniiftlly  uorlfiood  tn  inrvit,  snd,  boiling  down  its  flesh,  Iwked  it  int«  okkoa, 
of  whluh  only  frwborn  mou  were  allowed  to  partake  ^Fihrut,  p.  323, 1,  fl  tjg, ; 
or,  Cliwolioha'*  ^Minua  onSaman  Sacrifice,  vol.  ii.  p.  142).  But  ia  regard 
to  t)ii)  (Mrot  nijwtsriM  of  a  forbiddoo  religion,  neb  u  Sjriui  heathenism 
wai  lu  Aralilau  tinioH,  <t  is  ftlwaya  doubtfal  how  Tar  we  can  trnst  a  hoatils 
narratar,  who,  even  if  he  did  not  meceljr  reproduce  popular  fictions,  might 
•Mrily  taka  for  «  real  hnman  Bacrifioe  what  waa  ocl;  tbe  mjstic  offering  of  k 
theanthropic  auiuial.  Tbe  new-born  infant  corresponds  to  the  Arabian /ani', 
offen-d  while  its  flesh  wu  still  like  glue,  and  to  the  Hebrew  piaculum  of  * 
Bucking  lamb  in  1  Sam.  viL  B, 

*  Tbe  reuoD  for  thinktng  this  in  tliat  on  the  Arabian  mode  of  aacrifioa  a 
I  bowl  woa  not  reqnired  to  convey  tbe  blood  to  the  deity,  while  it  would  ba 
I  necessary  if  the  blood  was  drunk  b;  the  worshippers  or  sprinkled  upon  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  narrative  speaks  also  of  the  preparation  of  a  libatiou,— 
whether  of  water  or  of  wine  does  not  appear, — but  this  in  the  Arabian  rlLusl 
can  hardly  be  more  than  a  vebick  for  the  more  potent  blood,  just  at  tli« 
blood  was  miied  with  water  in  Greek  sacrijives  to  heroes.  Water  as  • 
vehicle  for  sacriSoiaJ  aahos  appears  in  the  Hebrew  ritnol  of  the  red  heifer 
{Ifum,  xix.  d\  and  is  prescribed  as  a  vehicle  for  the  blood  of  lustration  in 
Lev.  »iv.  5  tg.  In  tbe  ti'gends  cited  in  the  neit  note  we  find  the  notion 
that  if  the  blood  of  »  human  viotim  touches  the  ground,  veugeuice  will  ba 
taken  for  it  Tliat  the  drinking  of  human  blood,  i.g.  from  an  enemy  slaia 
in  battle,  was  a  Saracen  praetice,  is  ottested  by  Aninjianus  and  Procopiui 
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belief  that  the  blood  of  kings,  and  perhaps  also  of  other  men 
of  noble  descent,  is  a  cnrc  for  hydrophobia  and  demoniacal 
pOBHeaaion,  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  blood-drinking 
in  connection  with  human  sacrifice,  for  the  Greeks  in  like 
manner,  who  aaci-ibed  epilepsy  to  demoniacal  possession, 
Bought  to  cure  it  by  piacular  offerings  and  purifications 
with  blood.' 

When  the  sacrosanct  victim  ceased  to  be  eaten,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  some  other  way  of  disposing  of  its  fiesh. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  sacrificial  meals  of 
Nilus's  Saracens,  it  was  a  point  of  religion  that  the  whole 
carcase  should  be  consumed  before  the  sun  rose ;  the  victim 
was  60  holy  that  no  part  of  it  could  be  treated  as  mere 
waste.  The  problem  of  disposing  of  the  sacred  carcase 
was  in  fact  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  whenever  a 
kinsman  dies.  Here,  too,  the  point  is  to  find  a  way  of 
dealing  with  the  body  consistent  with  the  respect  due  to 
the  dead — a  respect  which  does  not  rest  on  sentimental 
grounds,  but  on  the  belief  that  the  corpse  is  taboo,  a  source 

(see  Kinship,  p.  2S4  tgq.) ;  and  the  anecdote  given  b;  Wetlh.  p.  120,  from 
Agh.  lU.  144,  wbere  a  husb&Dd,  unable  to  save  hia  wife  from  the  oncmy, 
kills  her,  aouinta  himself  with  hor  blood,  and  fights  till  lie  is  Blain,  illuntrate^ 
the  significance  whioh  tho  Antba  nttacbsd  to  human  blood  as  a  Tehlutg  of 


'  Hip]iocrates,  od.  Littre,  vi.  362.  The  evidenro  fnr  this  Arabian  superati- 
tion  is  coliected  by  Freytaj;  in  his  notes  to  the  BaTuSaa,  ii.  ESS,  and  by 
Wellh.  p.  1*2.  It  oonsista  in  poetical  and  provorbial  alluBiona,  to  which  may 
be  added  a  verse  in  Hu'Qdf,  ill.  193,  and  in  a  legend  from  the  mythical 
story  of  Queen  Zabba  {Ag^.  xir.  7«  ;  Tabari,  i.  760 ;  Haidani,  i.  205  iqq.), 
wbcre  a  king  is  slain  by  opening  the  veins  of  hia  arms,  and  the  blood,  to  be 
used  as  a  magical  medidne,  is  gathered  in  a  bowl.  Not  a  drop  must  fall 
on  the  ground,  othertcise  there  will  be  blood-revenge  for  it.  I  cannot  but 
si^Bpoct  that  tho  ligend  is  based  on  an  old  form  of  saurifiuo  applied  to  captiso 
obiefs  (of.  the  case  of  Agag] ;  it  is  described  as  the  habitual  way  of  killing 
kings ;  cf.  Agti.  XT.  76.  4,  where  'Abd  Yaghuth  is  killed  by  opening  bis 
veins.  Tho  rule  that  not  ■  drop  of  the  blood  mnat  fall  on  the  ground  appears 
also  in  CafTre  sacrilice  ;  Maclean,  Caffn  Lams,  p.  81.  According  to  later 
anthoritiea,  cited  in  the  T&j  tU-'ArOs  (i.  8.  ISl  of  the  old  edition),  it  was 
enough  for  this  cure  to  draw  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  finger  of  a  noble,  and 
drink  it  mixed  with  water. 
34 


of  very  d*ngeroaB  supemataral  influeDces  of  an  infectaooa 
kind.  In  Inter  times  this  infectiouBness  is  expreseed  as 
uncleanness;  but  in  the  primitive  taboo,  as  we  know, 
sauctitj-  and  uncleanneas  meet  and  are  iadiatinguishabla 
Now,  &s  regards  the  kindred  dead  generally,  we  find  a  great 
range  of  funeral  customs,  all  directed  to  make  sure  that 
the  Gorpee  is  properly  disposed  of,  and  can  no  longer  be  a 
I  Bonxee  of  danger  to  the  living,  but  rather  of  blessing.'  In 
taiu  oases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  survivorB  to  eat  up  their 
[  dead,  just  as  in  Nilus's  sacrifice.  This  was  the  use  of  the 
I  Isedonea,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  26).  At  other  times 
the  dead  are  thrown  outside  the  kraal,  to  be  eaten  by  wild 
beasts  (Masai  land),  or  are  deposited  in  a  desert  place 
which  men  must  not  approach ;  but  more  commonly  the 
body  is  buried  or  burned.  All  these  practices  reappear  in 
the  case  of  such  sacrifices  as  may  not  be  eaten.  Mere 
exposure  on  the  soil  of  the  sanctuary  was  perhaps  the  use 
in  certain  Arabian  cults ;  *  but  this,  it  is  plain,  could  nofe 
aullice  unless  the  sacred  enclosure  was  an  adyton  forbidden 
to  tho  foot  of  man.  Hence  at  Duma  the  annual  human 
violiin  15  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  idol,*  and  elsewhere, 
p(irhapH,  the  corpse  is  hung  up  betweeji  earth  and  heaven 
before  the  deity.*     Or  else  the  sacrosanct  flesh  ia  carried 

*  Thla  subject  hu  been  full;  handled  by  Ur.  J.  O.  Fnuer  in  Jount. 
Anihrop.  hul.  xv.  64  tqq.,  to  wbich  1  refer  for  details.  1  thiuk  Mr.  Fruer 
goea  too  far  in  BnppMJiig  that  mere  fear  of  ghosts  rnlea  in  all  these  obserr- 
uicM,  Not  SEldom  wo  Gud  also  a  deBiTo  for  oonCiniied  fi'llowahip  with 
the  dead,  under  nich  coaditions  as  make  the  fellowship  free  &om  danger. 
In  tlie  UnguagD  o(  physics,  lanctit;  is  a  polar  force,  it  both  attracts  and 

'  Snpra,  p.  226  igq. 

*  Poriib.,  De  Abk.  U.  SS.  In  old  Anbia  little  girls  won  often  buried 
alive  by  their  fathers,  appsirentl;  assacrilioes  to  the  goildesses  :  sea  fituAin 
p.  281.  A  KimQar  form  of  hanian  naciifiee  probably  lies  at  the  root  of  tb« 
legend  about  the  tombs  of  the  larers  whom  Scmiramiii  buried  alive  (Syncellua, 
L  119,  from  John  of  Antioch),  for  though  th«te  luvere  are  gods,  all  mytbi  (^ 
tlio  death  of  gods  asem  U>  be  derived  from  saorilicoe  of  theanthropic  victlma. 

*  Deut.  %%\.  21 ;  of.  1  Sam,  xtxi.  10.     Tho  execution  of  criminals  con- 


away  into  a  desert  place  in  the  mouutaiiis,  as  v/as  done  in 
the    Greek    ptacula    of    which    Hippocrates   speaks,  or  is 

simply  fliing  down  (a  precipice)  from  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple,  as  was  the  use  of  Hierapolis,'  Among  the  Hebrews, 
on  the  same  principle,  the  heifer  ofTered  in  atonement 
for  an  untraeed  murder  was  sacrificed  by  breaking  (or, 
perhaps,  severing)  its  neck  in  a  barren  ravine.* 

Most  commonly,  however,  human  eacrifices,  and  in 
general  all  such  sacrifices  as  were  not  eaten,  were  burned  ; 
and  this  usage  is  found  not  only  among  the  Hebrews  and 
Phoenicians,  with  whom  fire-sacrifices  were  common,  but 
among  the  Arabs,  who  seem  to  have  admitted  the  fire- 
offering  in  no  other  case.  In  the  more  advanced  rituals 
the  use  of  fire  corresponds  with  the  conception  of  the  gods 
as  subtle  beings,  moving  in  the  air,  whose  proper  nourish- 
ment is  the  fragrant  smoke  of  the  burning  fiesh,  so  that 
the  burnt-offering,  like  the  fat  of  the  vitals  in  ordinary 
victims,  ia  the  food  of  the  gods,  and  falls  under  the  head  of 
sacrificial  gifts.  But  in  the  Levitical  ritual  this  explana- 
tion is  sedulously  excluded  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering ; 
the  fat  is  burned  on  the  altar,  but  the  rest  of  the  flesh,  so 
far  as  it  is  not  eaten  by  the  priests,  is  burned  outside  the 
.  camp,  i.e.  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  eo  that  in  fact 
the  burning  is  merely  an  additional  precaution  added  to 

stantly  uanmes  sacrificial  fortno,  for  the  tribesman's  life  is  sacred  even  ir  ha 
be  a  criminal,  and  ha  muet  not  Iw  killed  in  a  oomnion  vray.  This  principle 
is  finally  extended  to  all  religioDS  execntions,  in  vhicli,  as  the  Hebraira  and 
Uoabites  bbj,  the  riotim  u  devoted,  as  a  A^nint,  to  the  god  (Stele  of  Hesha, 
1.  17).  Id  one  peouliar  sacrifiae  at  Hierapolis  [Dea  Sgr.  xlii.)  the  victims 
were  Buspeudwl  alive  Trom  treea,  and  the  trees  were  then  set  on  Gre.  The 
fire  is  perhaps  a  later  addition,  and  the  original  rita  may  have  consisted  in 
suepcDaioQ  alone.  The  Uory  of  a  hDiuan  vtctia  hnng  ap  in  tlie  templo 
at  Cai-rhat  hj  the  Emperor  Julian  (Theod.,  H.  E.  iii.  21],  and  [he  umilar 
stories  in  the  Syriac  Julian<romanc«s  (ed.  Hofim.  p.  217,  etc.),  are  tim 
apocryphal  to  be  used,  though  they  probablj  reflect  some  obsolete  popular 
■uperstition. 

'  Dca  Syria,  Iviii.  "  Deut.  xii.  *. 


the  older  rule  that  the  sacred  flesh  must  not  be  left 
exposed  to  human  contact.  Now  the  LevitJcal  sin-offering 
is  only  a  special  development  of  the  old  piacular  holocaust, 
and  thus  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself  whether  in  its 
first  origin  the  holocaust  was  a  subtle  way  of  conveying  a 
gift  of  food  to  the  god ;  or  whether  rather  the  victim  was 
burned,  because  it  was  too  sacred  to  be  eaten  and  yet  must 
not  be  left  undisposed  of.  In  the  case  of  the  Arabian 
holocaust,  which  is  couSned  to  human  victims,  this  ia 
certainly  the  easiest  explanation;  and  even  among  the 
Hebrews  and  their  neighbours  it  would  seem  that  human 
sacrifices  were  not  ordinarily  burned  on  the  altar  or  even 
within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  but  rather  outsida 
the  city.  It  is  plain  from  various  passages  of  the  propheto, 
that  the  sacrifices  of  children  among  the  Jews  before  the 
captivity,  which  are  commonly  known  as  sacrifices  to 
Moloch,  were  regarded  by  the  worshippers  as  oblations  to 
Jehovah,  under  the  title  of  king.'  yet  they  were  not  pre- 
sented at  the  temple,  but  consumed  outside  the  town  at 
the  Tophet  in  the  ravine  below  the  temple.*  From  Isa. 
XXX.  33  it  appears  that  Tophet  means  a  pyre,  such  as  is 
prepared  for  a  king.  But  the  Hebrews  themselves  did  not 
burn   their  dead,  unless   in    very   exceptional  oases,*  and 

'  Jer.  Tii.  81,  lii.  fi,  uiii.  3S  ;  EmV.  tiiii.  39 ;  Mic.  vi.  7.  Tha  form 
Molocli  (LXX.),  or  ratUer  Moloch  (Hcb.),  is  nothing  but  Htkch,  "king," 
read  with  tlie  vovida  of  boalieOi,  "Hh^metvl  thiug";  aev  HoflmaDn  in 
Stade's  ZeUxkr.  m.  (18S3)  p.  124.  In  Jer.  xix.  S  delete  itpsb  Tshv 
with  LXX. 

'  The  TsUey  of  Hinnom  is  the  l^pjion  ;  eee  Em.  Brit.,  arta.  "  Jeni- 
s&lein"  and  "Temple." 

*  Saul's  body  was  burned  (1  Sam,  xxit,  IS),  pna^ibly  to  save  it  from  Uie 
risk  of  Bxhumatian  by  the  PhilistioMi,  but  perhaps  retber  with  a  lellgiooa 
intention,  and  almoat  as  an  act  of  worahip,  since  hia  bones  were  buried  under 
the  aacred  tamarisk  at  JabDah,  In  Anioa  vi.  10  the  lictinia  of  a  plague  its 
burned,  which  ia  to  be  nndcrstood  by  uompiuing  Ler.  ix.  11,  xii.  9  ;  Amoa 
ii.  1,  and  ramemboring  that  plague  wai  a  special  mark  of  difina  wrath 
{•i  Sam,   ixiT.],  ta  that  iXt  victima   might  well   bo  regarded  as  intensely   j 
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burial  was  equally  the  rule  among  their  Phccnician  neigh- 
boura,  as  is  plain  from  researches  in  their  cemeteries,' 
and  apparently  among  all  the  Semites.  Thus,  when  the 
prophet  describes  the  deep  and  wide  pyre  "  prepared  for 
the  king,"  he  does  not  draw  his  figure  from  ordinary  life, 
nor  is  it  conceivable  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  human 
sacrifices  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  a  reference  which  would 
bring  an  utterly  discordant  strain  into  the  imagery.  What 
he  does  refer  to  is  a  rite  well  known  to  Semitic  religion, 
which  was  practised  at  Tarsus  down  to  the  time  of  Dio 
Chrysostom,  and  the  memory  of  which  survives  in  the 
Greek  legend  of  Heracles  -  Melcarth,*  in  the  story  of 
SardanapaluB,  and  in  the  myth  of  Queen  Dido.  At  Tarsus 
there  was  an  annual  feast  at  which  a  very  fair  pyre  was 
erected,  and  the  local  Heracles  or  Baal  burned  on  it  in 
effigy."  This  annual  commemoration  of  the  death  o£  the 
god  in  fire  must  have  its  origin  in  an  older  rite,  in  which 
the  victim  was  not  a  mere  effigy  but  a  theanthropic  sacri- 
fice, i.e.  an  actual  man  or  sacred  atdmal,  whose  life,  according 
to  the  antique  conception  now  familiar  to  us,  was  an 
embodiment  of  the  divine-human  life. 

The  significance  of  the  death  of  the  god  in  Semitic 
religion  is  a  subject  on  which  I  must  not  enter  in  this 
connection ;  we  are  here  concerned  with  it  only  in  so  far 
as  the  details,  scenic  or  mythical,  of  the  death  of  the  god 
throw  light   on   the   ritual  of  human  sacrifice.     And  for 

1  TM«  is  taw  sbo  of  Carthage;  TisBot,  la  Prm.  eCAfrique,  i.  012  ; 
JoitiD,  zix.  1.     But  at  Hadnimetum  in  tlie  aecond  oeutur;  B.C  the  dead 

■efanrned;  see  Bergerin  BeBux  archiol.,  JntllDt-D^cemlire,  1869,  p.  37S, 

'  for  the  bumiag  of  the  Tjrian  HeraoloB,  ef.  Clem.  Jteceg,  x.  2i,  whers 

wa  read  that  the  Bepulchra  of  the  god  noa  showo  "apud  Tynim,  ubi  igni 

'    It  is  a  plausible  conjecture,  Terj  generallj  aouepted,  that  in 

Herod.  viL  167  the  legend  of  tbe  self-immolation  of  Helcarth  has  got  niiied 

up  witli  the  story  of  tbi'  death  uf  nAinikar. 

'See  0.  Muller,  "SoDdco  Qud  Sariiauapol,"  in  Mein,  Mia,,  8er.  *■ 
Bd.iii. 


this  purpose  it  ia  well  to  cite  also  the  legend  of  the  death 
of  Dido  aa  it  is  related  by  Tiniffius,^  where  the  pyre  is 
erected  outside  the  walls  of  the  palace,  i.e.  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,  and  she  leaps  into  it  from  the  height  of 
the  edifice.  According  to  Justin,  the  pyre  stood  "  at  the 
end  of  the  town  " ;  in  fact  the  sanctuary  of  Coalestis,  which 
Beeme  to  reprsBeot  the  temple  of  Dido,  stood  a  little  way 
outside  the  citadel  or  original  city  of  Carthage,  on  lower 
ground,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era,  was  surrounded  by  a  thorny  jungle,  whicli  the  popular 
imagination  pictured  as  inhabited  by  asps  and  dragons,  the 
guardians  of  the  Banctuary,*  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  spot  at  which  legend  placed  the  self-sacrifice  of 
Dido  to  her  husband  Sicharbas  was  that  at  which  the  later 
Carthaginian  human  sacrifices  were  performed.^ 

We  have  therefore  a  Beries  of  examples  all  pointing 
to  human  sacrifice  beneath  and  outside  the  city.  At 
Hierapolis  the  victims  are  cast  down  from  the  temple,  but 
we  do  not  read  that  they  are  burned ;  at  Jerusalem  they 
are  burned  in  the  ravine  below  the  temple,  but  not  cast 
down.  At  Carthage  the  two  rites  meet,  the  sacrifice  is 
outside  the  city  and  outside  the  walls  of  the  temple ;  but 
the  divine  victim  leaps  into  the  pyre,  and  later  victims,  as 
Diodorus  tells  us,*  were  allowed  to  roll  into  a  fiery  pit 
from  a  sort  of  scaffold  in  the  shape  of  an  image  of  the  god 
with  outstretched  arms.  In  this  last  shape  of  the  rite  the 
object  plainly  is  to  free  the  worshippers  from  the  guilt  of 
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,  6.    On  Dido  u  idintioal  with 

a  the  ingcoione  uoigeotunM  of  G. 


'  Fr.  Hilt.  Or.  L  197 ;  of.  JmUb,  x 
T«nith  (Tont),  i  )■:/»•  rjj  K^fxiH-n 
UotfniMia,  Pham.  Imehr.  p.  32  $q, 

*  Tissot,  i.  6GS.  SiliUB  ItaL,  i.  81  iqq.,  iJm  dawribes  th«  temple  of  Dido 
u  BDcloMid  in  a  thick  grove,  &ud  surrounded  by  mfal  mystery, 

'The  iMme  Sichu--bu,  7V3~ODi  " coniinemontion  of  Bd41,"  ia  not  • 
divine  title,  but  ia  to  be  undcratood  Trom  Ex.  u.  24.  T3D  is  the  PhirnidnB 
fonn  of  Heb.  -iJi\. 

•  Diod.  M.  1*. 


faloodBhed ;  the  child  was  delivered  alive  to  the  god,  and 
he  committed  it  to  the  flames.  For  the  same  reason,  at 
the  80-called  sacrifice  of  the  pyre  at  Hierapolis,  the  holo- 
causts were  burned  alive,'  and  so  was  the  Harranian  sacri- 
fice oE  a  bull  to  the  planet  Saturn  described  by  Dimashcl.* 
This  last  sacriflce  is  the  Uueal  descendant  of  the  older 
human  sacrifices  of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  for 
the  Carthaginian  Baal  or  Moloch  was  identified  with  Saturn, 
and  at  Hierapolis  the  sacrificed  children  are  called  oxen. 
But  in  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  rite  the  children  offered 
to  Moloch  were  slaughtered  before  they  were  burned.' 
And  that  the  burning  is  secondary,  and  was  not  the 
original  substance  of  the  rite,  appears  also  from  the  use  of 
Hierapolis,  where  tlie  sacrifice  ia  simply  flung  from  the 
temple.  So,  too,  although  Dido  in  Timjeus  flings  herself 
into  the  fire,  there  are  other  forms  of  the  legend  of  the 
sacrifice  of  a  Semite  goddess,  in  which  she  simply  casts 
herself  down  into  water.' 

When  the  burning  came  to  be  the  essence  of  the  rite, 
the  spot  outside  the  city  where  it  was  performed  might 
naturally  become  itself  a  sanctuary,  though  it  is  plain 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  temple  of  Dido  that  the 
sanctuary  was  of  a  very  peculiar  and  awfid  kind,  and 
separated  from  contact  with  man  in  a  way  not  usual  in 
the  shrines  of  ordinary  worship.  And  when  this  is  ao, 
the  deity  of  this  awful  sauctuiiry  naturally  comes  to  be 
regarded  as  a  separate  divinity,  rejoicing  in  a  cult  which 

■  Dea  Syria,  ilii.  ■  Ed,  Uehren,  p.  40  (Fr.  trwis.  p.  *2}. 

'  Ezek.  zvi.  20,  iiiii.  3S  ;  Gen.  xxii.  10.  The  inacriptionB  !□  OcBeniiu, 
Mon.  fhaa.  p.  4*8  *j,,  which  havB  Bometimea  been  citod  in  this  connection, 
sra  now  known  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  human  sacrifice. 

*  The  Si^miramia  legend  at  Hierapolis  and  Ascalon  \  the  legend  of  the 
deatli  of  Aatarte  nt  Aphioa  (Maliton),  which  miut  be  identified  with  tha 
fftlltug  of  the  star  into  tha  water  at  tba  annual  fcaat.  just  as  in  another 
tugeud  Aphrodite  after  the  death  of  Adonii  throws  hcmU  &oia  the 
Lencadian  promontory  IFtoL,  AW  Sid.  Tii.  p,  ISS,  West.). 


the  other  gode  abhor.  But  orlgiDallj,  we  see,  the  human 
Bacriiice  is  offered  to  the  ordinary  god  of  the  community, 
only  ii.  19  not  consumed  on  the  altar  in  the  sunctuary,  but 
caat  down  into  a  ravine  outside,  or  burned  outside.  Thia 
i-ule  appears  to  be  universal,  and  I  may  note  one  or  two 
other  instances  that  conBrm  it.  Mesha  burns  his  son  i 
holocaust  to  Chemoah,  not  at  the  temple  of  Chemosh,  but 
on  the  wall  of  bis  beleaguered  city ;  ^  being  under  blockade, 
he  could  not  go  outside  the  wall.  Again,  at  Araathua  the 
human  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  Hospes  were  sacrificed 
"  before  the  gates,"  *  and  here  the  Jupiter  Hospes  of  the 
Eoman  narrator  can  be  none  other  than  the  Amathusian 
Heracles  or  Malika,  whose  name,  preserved  by  Hesychius, 
identifies  him  with  the  lyriau  Melcarth.  Or,  again, 
Malalaa^  tells  us  that  the  22nd  of  May  was  kept  aa  the 
anniversary  of  a  virgin  sacrificed  at  the  foundation  of 
Antiooh,  at  sunrise,  "  half-way  between  the  city  and  the 
river,"  and  afterwards  worshipped  Hke  Dido  as  the  Fortune 
of  the  town. 

All  thia  is  80  closely  parallel  to  the  burning  of  the  flesh 
of  the  Hebrew  sin-offerings  outside  the  camp,  that  it  seema 
hardly  doubtful  that  originally,  as  in  the  Hebrew  sin- 
offering,  the  true  Bacrificc,  i.e.  the  shedding  of  the  blood, 
took  place  at  the  temple,  and  the  burning  was  a  distinct 
act.  An  intermeditite  stage  is  exhibited  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  red  heifer,  where  the  whole  ceremony  takes  phice 
outside  the  camp,  but  the  blood  is  sprinkled  in  the  directioa 
of  the  sanctuary  (Num.  xix,  4).  And  in  support  of  thia 
view  let  me  press  one  more  point  that  has  come  out  io 
our  evidence.  The  human  holocaust  is  not  burned  on  an 
altar,  but  on  a  pyre  or  fire-pit  constructed  for  the  ocejision. 
This  appeal's  both  in  the  myths  of  Dido  and  Heracles  and 
» Ovid,  ilcinyh.  X.  22i  i  cf.  Movon,  i.  lOi 
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in  actual  usage.  At  Tarsus  a  very  fair  pyre  is  erected 
yearly  for  the  bumiDg  of  Heracles;  in  the  Carthaginian 
sacrifice  of  boys  the  victima  fall  into  a  pit  of  flame,  and 
in  the  Harranian  ox-sacrifice  the  victim  is  fastened  to  a 
grating  placed  over  a  vault  filled  with  burning  fuel ;  finally, 
Isaiah's  Tophet  is  a  broad  and  deep  excavation  filled  with 
wood  exactly  like  the  fiery  trench  in  which,  according  to 
Arabic  tradition,  the  victims  of  'Amr  b.  Hind  and  the 
martyrs  of  Nejriin  found  their  end.'  All  these  arrange- 
ments are  totally  unlike  the  old  Semitic  altar  or  sacred 
stone,  and  are  mere  developments  of  the  primitive  fireplace, 
made  by  scooping  a  hollow  in  the  ground.^  It  appears, 
then,  that  in  the  ritual  of  human  sacrifice,  and  therefore 
by  necessary  inference  in  the  ritual  of  the  holocaust  gene- 
rally, the  burning  was  originally  no  integral  part  of  the 
ceremony,  and  did  not  take  place  on  the  altar  or  even 
within  the  sanctuary,  but  in  a  place  apart,  away  from  the 
habitations  of  man.     For  human  sacrifices  and  for  solemn 

'  AgMnl,  xix.  125 ;  B.  HifJiim,  p.  24  (T»b.  L  925 ;  ani»,  85,  t  iqq.). 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  HOD  is  properly  ui  Amnuo  n&me  for  a  fireplace,  or 
fnr  the  framework  set  on  the  fire  to  support  the  victuu,  which  appears  in  the 
Harranian  ucriitco  and,  iu  a  modified  form,  at  Carthage.  For  vre  are  not  to 
think  of  the  brazen  Saturn  as  a  ehapel;  statue,  bat  as  a  development  <j(  the 
dogs  of  a  primitive  fireplace.  I  figure  it  to  myself  as  a  pillar  or  cone  with  a 
rude  head  and  arms,  Bomething  liko  Qie  divine  symbol  so  often  figured  on 
Carthaginian  Tanith  cippL     Now  the  name  for  the  stones  on  whiuli  a  pot 

is  set,  and  then  for  any  stand  or  tripod  set  upon  a  Gre,  is  in  Arabic  i^ij\ 
Olhfiya,  in  Syriaa  |  ■  '"' ,  T/3-yi,  of  wbieh  wo  might,  according  t^  knowu 
analogies,  have  a  variant  IfSih.  The  oorrtaponding  Hebrew  word  is 
riBB'K  t'o''  «V^)r  which  moans  an  ashpit  or  dunghill,  but  primnrily  must 
have  denoted  the  fireplace,  since  the  denonominativo  verb  nOt?  is  "to  set  on 
a  pot."  In  nomad  life  the  fireplace  of  one  day  is  the  ash-heap  of  the  next. 
Now,  at  the  time  when  the  word  nOTl  first  appears  in  Hebrew,  tbo  chief 
foreign  influence  in  Judiean  religion  was  that  oF  Damasoas  (2  Kings  ivi.), 
nnd  there  is  therefore  no  improbability  in  the  hypothesis  that  nDfl  is  an 
Aramaic  word.  The  prominciatibu  tofdh  U  quite  precarious,  for  LXX.  has 
and  the  Msssoreta  wem  to  h*7e  given  the  loathsome  thing  the  pointa 
atboAtA. 


piacula  this  rule  continued  to  be  observed  even  to  a  late 
date,  but  for  ordinary  animal  holocausts  the  custom  of 
burning  the  flesh  in  the  court  of  the  sanctuary  must  have 
ostabliahed  itself  pretty  early.  Thus,  as  regards  the 
Hebrews,  both  the  early  narrators  of  the  Pentateuch  (the 
Jahvtst  and  the  Elohist)  presuppose  the  custom  of  burning 
holooaosts  and  other  sacrifices  on  the  altar,^  so  tbat  the 
fusion  is  already  complete  between  the  sacred  stone  to 
receive  the  blood,  and  the  hearth  on  which  the  flesh  was 
burned.  But  the  oldest  history  still  preserves  traoes  of 
a  different  custom.  The  burnt-sacriGces  of  Gideon  and 
Mauoah  are  not  offered  on  an  altar,  but  on  the  bare  rock;' 
and  even  at  the  opening  of  Solomon's  temple  the  fire- 
offerings  were  not  burned  on  the  altar,  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  court  in  front  of  the  naos,  as  was  done  many  cen- 
turies later  at  Hicrapolis  on  the  day  of  the  Pyre-sacrifica 
It  is  true  tbat  in  1  Kings  viii.  64  this  is  said  to  have 
been  done  only  because  "  the  brazen  altar  that  was  before 
the  Lord  "  was  not  large  enough  for  so  great  an  occasion ; 
but,  according  to  1  Kings  ix.  2  5,  the  holocausts  and  ordinary 
sacrifices  which  Solomon  offered  three  times  in  the  year 
were  in  like  manner  offered  (not  on  the  brazen  altar,  but) 
on  an  altar  "  built "  by  the  king,  i^.  a  structure  of  stones ; 
and  indeed  we  have  no  unambiguous  notice  of  a  permanent 
altar  of  burnt-ofleriiig  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  till  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  who  had  one  constructed  on  the  model  of 
the  tiltar  of  Damascus.  This  altar,  and  not  the  brazen 
olUir,  was  again  the  model  for  the  altar  of  the  second 
liuuple,  which  was  of  stone,  not  of  brass,  and  it  ia  plain 
from  the  narrative  of  2  Kings  xvl,  eapecinlly  in  the  form 
of  Uio  text  which  has  been  preserved  by  the  Septuagint, 

'  OiUt.  rlli  SO,  xxli.  9.  Ex.  ix.  21  mkkes  Uie  holocanat  be  slaughtered 
i»  111*  alUr,  Iiut  doBi  not  iiprouly  My  th&t  it  was  bumed  on  it. 

'  Jiidg,  vi.  'JO,  xiii.  19  :  Jud^.  fi.  26,  tbe  more  modem  stoi;  of  Gideon't 
oflcrin^  gives  tho  modero  rit^iul, 


that  Ahaz's  innovation  was  not  merely  the  introductioa  of 
a  new  architectural  pattern,  but  involved  a  modilication  of 
the  wliole  rituftL' 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  case  of  ordinary  fire- 
olTerings,  in  which  only  the  fat  of  the  vitals  is  consumed 
on  the  altar.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  when  men  began  to 
shrink  from  the  eating  of  sacrificial  flesh,  they  would  not 
necessarily  at  once  take  refuge  in  entire  abstinence,  The 
alternative  was  to  abstain  from  partaking  of  those  parts 
in  which  the  sacred  life  especially  centred.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  in  ordinary  Hebrew  sacriJices  the  whole  blood 
is  poured  out  at  the  altar  as  a  thing  too  sacred  to  be 
eaten.^  Again,  the  head  is  by  many  nations  regarded  as 
a  special  seat  of  the  soul,  and  bo,  in  I^yptian  sacrifice,  the 
head  was  not  eaten,  but  thrown  into  the  Nile,*  while 
among  the  Iranians  the  head  of  the  victim  was  dedicated 
to  Haoma,  that  the  immoital  part  of  tlie  animal  might 
return  to  him.  But  a  not  less  important  seat  of  life, 
according  to  Semitic  ideas,  lay  in  the  viscera,  eapecially  in 
the  kidneys  and  the  liver,  which  in  the  Semitio  dialects 
are  continually  named  as  the  seats  of  emotion,  or  more 
broadly  in  the  fat  of  the  omentum  and  the  oi^aus  that 
lie  in  and  near  it.*     Now  it  is  precisely  this  part  of  the 

■  See  JddMimal  Note  K,  Th4  Altar  at  JervaaUtn.  I  maj  add  th&t,  in 
1  Kingi  xviii.,  EUj&b's  altar  does  not  xem  to  be  a  raised  structure,  but 
liuiply  a  circle  marked  out  hy  twelve  standing  atones  and  a  tnnob. 

)  Among  the  Hottentote  blood  la  allownl  to  men  but  not  to  women ; 
the  female  aei  being  among  sav&ges  eiclnded  from  man;  holy  priTOeges. 
Similarlj  tlie  Qesh  of  the  Hebrew  gin-olforing  must  be  cAten  onlj  by  mslea 
(Lev.  vi.  S!  [2Sj),  and  among  the  Cat&ea  the  head,  breoat  and  heart  are 
man's  part  (Liclitenstein,  p.  4(>1], 

*  Herod.  IL  39.  The  objection  to  eating  the  head  ia  very  widely  aprrad  ; 
t.g.,  in  Bavsria,  w  lato  as  the  Efteenth  oeulury  (Uspner,  Rdigimfjeach. 
VnUTiuchungcn,  ii.  S4).  Some  Arabs  objected  to  eating  the  Iieort  (Wuaten- 
feld,  Ktg.  p.  407). 

•The  Arabic  Khilb  (Heb.  35n,  Syr.  Mid)  primarily  denotea  the 
omontum  or  midrilT,  bat  includes  tlie  fat  or  tmet  connected  therewith  ;  aea 
An  Arab  says  at  »  woman  who  has  iusfired  him.  with  puaioo, 
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victim,  the  fat  of  the  omentum  witli  the  kidneys  and 
the  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  the  Hebrews  were  for- 
bidden to  eat,  and,  in  the  case  of  sacrifice,  burned  on 
the  altar. 

The  ideas  connected  with  the  kidney  fat  and  its  appur- 
tenances may  be  illustrated  by  the  usages  of  primitive 
peoples  in  modern  times.  When  the  Australians  kill  aa 
enemy  in  blood  revenge,  "  tliey  Eilways  abstract  the  kidney 
fat,  and  also  take  off  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  the  thigh  "  [or 
a  piece  of  the  flank^  "  These  are  carried  home  as  trophieaJ 
.  .  .  The  caul  fat  ia  carefully  kept  by  the  assassin, 
used  to  lubricate  himself " ;  he  thinks,  we  are  told,  thi 
thus  the  strength  of  the  victim  enters  into  him,*  Wheo 
the  Basutos  offer  a  sacrilice  to  heal  the  sick,  as  soon 
the  victim  ia  dead,  "  they  hasten  to  take  the  epiploon  or 
intestinal  covering,  which  is  considered   the  most  sacred 

"  she  bas  overturned  mj  hurt  and  torn  mj  midrilT"  (Luce,  p.  782). 
ID  Pa.  xvi.  10  the  aense  is  not  "  thcj  have  closed  their  fat  (unfMlJng) 
heart,"  but  "  they  hftvoalint  up  thoirmidriff,"  and  thus  are  insenaible  to  pity. 
From  this  complex  of  fat  parts  the  fat  of  the  Iddneys  is  particularly  selected 
by  tbe  Arabs,  and  by  most  savages,  aa  the  special  seat  of  life.  One  aayt, 
''I  found  him  with  hia  kidney  fat,"  moaning  I  found  him  brisk  and  all 
alivB  [LaiiB,  p.  IGIS).  In  Ef? pt,  accordiog  to  Burckbardt  (^r.  Prov.  Ko, 
301),  "  nben  a  aheep  ia  killed  by  a  private  person,  some  of  the  byatandera 
often  take  away  the  kidneys,  or  at  Ivaet  the  fat  that  inolosfa  them,  aa  due 
to  tha  public  from  bjm  who  slaugb  tots  the  sheep."  This,  I  take  it,  i«a  telia 
of  old  aacriBcial  usage ;  what  used  to  be  given  to  tbe  god  is  now  given  ia 
ohority.  For  Qroek  ideas  about  the  kidney  fat  ace  Mr.  Platt'a  note  on  Iliad, 
f.  204.  in  Jonm.  Pliil.  lii.  (1800)  46. 

*  The  thigh  ia  a  seat  of  life  and  especially  of  procreative  power,  aa 
appears  very  dearly  in  the  idiom  of  the  Semites  {KiiaKip,  p.  34),  From 
this  may  be  explained  the  sacredness  of  the  nAvtu  itchiadietit  among  the 
Hebrews  (Gen.  iziii.  33),  and  similar  superstitions  among  other  natiooa. 
Ia  this  also  the  leasou  why  tbe  "  fat  thigh  bones  "  are  an  allAr-portioa 
among  tbe  Greeks  I  Tbe  nature  of  the  Unieness  produced  by  injury  to  the 
tinew  of  the  thigli  aocbt  is  explained  by  the  Arabic  leiz.,  i.v,  iiij\»> 
the  man  can  only  walk  on  the  tips  of  his  toea.  This  aoems  to  have  been 
eomman  alTection,  for  poetical  metaphors  are  takeu  from  iL 

*  Brougli  Smyth,  iL  239,  L  103  ;  af.  Lumbolti,  Among  Cannibalt  (Loodi' 
1889).  p.  272. 


part,  and  put  it  round  the  patient's  neck.  ,  .  .  The  gall 
IB  then  poured  on  the  head  of  the  patient.  After  a  sacri- 
fice the  gall  bladder  is  invariably  fastened  to  the  hair  of 
the  individual  for  whom  the  victim  has  been  slain,  and 
becomes  a  sign  of  purification."  * 

The  importance  attached  by  various  nations  to  these 
vital  parts  of  the  body  is  very  ancient,  and  extends  to 
regions  where  sacrifice  by  fire  is  unknown.  The  point 
of  view  from  which  we  are  to  regard  the  reluctance  to  eat 
of  them  13  that,  being  more  vital,  they  are  more  holy 
than  other  parts,  and  therefore  at  once  more  potent  and 
more  dangerous.  All  sacrificial  flesh  is  chained  with  an 
awful  virtue,  and  all  sacra  are  dangerous  to  the  unclean 
or  to  those  who  are  not  duly  prepared ;  but  these  are  so 
holy  and  so  awful  that  they  are  not  eaten  at  all,  but  dealt 
with  in  special  ways,  and  in  particular  are  used  as  powerful 
charms,' 

We  see  from  the  case  of  the  Basuto  Bacrifice  that  it  is 
by  no  means  true  that  all  that  man  does  not  eat  must  be 
given  to  the  god,  and  the  same  thing  appears  in  other 
examplea  The  Hebrews  pour  out  the  blood  at  the  altar, 
but  the  Greeks  use  it  for  lustration  and  the  old  Arabs  as 
a  cure  for  madness.  The  Persians  restore  the  head  and 
with  it  the  life  to  Haoma,  while  the  Tauri,  according  to 
Herodotus  (iv.  103),  in  their  human  sacrifices,  bury  the 
body  or  cast  it  down  from  the  cliff  on  which  the  temple 
stands,  but  fix  the  head  on  a  pole  above  their  houses  as 
a  sacred  guardian.  Among  the  Semites,  too,  the  magical 
use  of  B  dried  head  had  great  vogue.  This  sort  of  charm 
'  CualU,  p.  S50. 

•  ThU  may  be  illustrated  by  tbo  oaaa  of  the  blood  of  Mcrificial  Tictiras. 
Among  tha  Greeks  bull's  blood  vas  regarded  as  a  poison  ;  but  Cor  tbia  belief 
ttiero  U  00  physiological  basis:  the  danger  lay  in  ita  sacred  naCuro.  But 
conversely  it  wu  osed  nnder  divine  directiDn  ob  a  medicine ;  £liaD,  iV.  ^4, 
xi.  35.  On  blood  u  a  medicioe  tee  also  Pliny,  S,  N.  i 
and  Adama'a  Paulai  jEgineia,  iii.  25  •;. 
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ia  mentioned  by  Jacob  of  Edessa,'  and  hares'  heads  were 
worn  as  amulets  by  Arab  women.'     So,  too,  when  we  find 

bones,  and  eBpecially  dead  men's  bones,  used  as  charms,* 
we  must  think  primarily  of  the  bones  of  sacrifices. 
Nilus'a  Saracens  at  least  broke  up  the  bones  and  ate  the 
marrow,  but  the  soUd  osseous  tissue  must  from  the  first 
have  defied  most  teeth  unless  it  was  pounded,  and  so  it 
was  particularly  likely  to  be  kept  and  used  as  a  charm. 
Of  course  the  sacred  bones  may  have  been  often  buried, 
and  when  fire  was  introduced  they  were  likely  to  be  burned, 
as  is  the  rule  with  the  Caffres.*  As  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Caffres  are  not  fire-sacrificea,  it  is  clear  that  in  this  case 
the  bones  are  burned  to  dispose  of  the  holy  substance,  not 
to  provide  food  for  the  gods.  But  even  when  the  bones 
or  the  whole  carcase  of  a  sacrosanct  victim  are  burned,  the 
sacred  virtue  is  not  necessarily  destroyed.  The  ashes  of 
sacrifice  are  used,  like  the  blood,  for  lustrations  of  various 
kinds,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  red  heifer  among  the 
Hebrews ;  and  in  (^cultural  religions  such  ashes  are  very 
commonly  used  to  give  fertility  to  the  laud.  That  Is,  the 
sacred  elements,  after  they  cease  to  be  eaten,  are  still  used 
in  varied  forms  as  a  means  of  communicating  the  divine 
life  and  life-giving  or  protective  virtue  to  the  worsliippers, 
their  houses,  their  lands,  and  all  things  connected  with  them. 
Id  the  later  fire-rituals,  the  fat  of  the  victim,  with  ita 
blood,  is  quite  specially  the  altar  food  of  tbe  gods.  But 
between  the  practice  which  this  view  represents  and  the 

'  Qu.  43  ;  Bee  more  eiflnipUa  in  Kifscr's  notOB,  p.  142,  uid  in  n  i>a[>cr  b; 
Jahn,  Scr.  d.  i/icht-Cks.  d.  Wat.  18S4,  p.  4S.  For  the  magical  human  liexl, 
of  which  wo  reul  ao  Diuch  in  the  Utest  forms  of  3«iiutio  heathenism,  leo 
Chwolsohn,  ii.  150  tqq.,  and  the  Aetet  of  iii»  Lc^rden  Congresii,  u.  SOS  ig. 

»  Diw.  Uudh.  clim.  B ;  ZDMO.  ziiix.  82B. 

*  BxuDplva.  infra.  AddUiottal  NaU  B,  p.  448,  The  very  dung  of  catlU 
wasaoharm  in  Syria  (Jaoob  of  Edessa,  Qu.  42),  to  which  many  parallel b  eiist, 
uot  only  in  Africa,  hut  aoioog  tha  Aryiju  of  ludift. 

*  ttadsao,  p.  81. 
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primitive  practice,  in  which  the  whole  body  was  eaten,  we 
muBt,  I  think,  in  accordance  with  what  has  just  been  said, 
insert  an  intermediate  stage,  which  can  still  be  seen  and 
studied  in  the  usage  of  primitive  peoples.  Among  the 
Damaras  the  fat  of  particular  animals  "  is  supposed  to 
possess  certain  virtues,  and  is  carefully  collected  and  kept 
in  vessels  of  a  particular  kind.  A  small  portion  dissolved 
in  water  is  given  to  persons  who  return  home  safely  after 
a  lengthened  absence ;  .  .  .  the  chief  makes  use  of  it  aa 
an  unguent  for  his  body."  *  So  too  "  dried  flesh  and  fat " 
are  used  as  amulets  by  the  Namaquas.^  Among  the 
Bechuanas  lubrication  with  grease  is  part  of  the  ceremony 
of  admission  of  girls  into  womanhood,  and  among  the 
Hottentots  young  men  on  their  initiation  into  manhood  are 
daubed  with  fat  and  soot'  Grease  is  the  usual  unguent 
all  over  Africa,  and  from  tliese  examples  we  see  that  its 
use  is  not  merely  hygienic,  but  has  a  eacved  meaning. 
Indeed,  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  fat,  especially  human 
fat,  as  a  cbarm,  is  common  all  over  the  world,  and  we  leam 
from  the  Austmliau  superstition,  quoted  above,  that  the 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  fat,  as  a  special  seat  of  life,  is  a 
vehicle  of  the  living  virtue  of  the  being  from  which  it 
is  taken.  Now  we  have  seen,  in  speaking  of  the  use  of 
nugwents  in  Semitic  reUgion,*  that  this  particular  medium 
has  in  some  way  an  equivalent  value  to  blood,  for  which  it 
may  be  substituted  in  the  covenant  ceremony,  and  also  in 
the  ceremony  of  bedaubing  the  sacred  stone  as  an  act  of 
homage.  It,  now,  we  remember  that  the  oldest  unguents 
are  animal  fats,  and  that  vegetable  oil  was  unknown  to 
the  Semitic  nomads,'  we  are  plainly  led  to  the  conolusion 

'  Andtraoii,  Lalx  A'l/ami,  p.  223. 

'  Jbid.  p.  3S0.     The  dncd  Beth  remindi  ub  of  the  AnbUn  cuetom  of 
drTiag  itripa  of  wcriflcial  Qeah  on  the  dayii  al  Hum  {W«Iih.  p.  7B). 
■  Ibid.  p.  40G  i  Eoltwd,  i.  121.  *  JStipra,  p.  883. 

'  FriiQltcl,  Fre'iidieMfr,  p.  147. 


that  miction  ia  primarily  an  application  of  the  sacriticial  fat, 
with  its  living  virtues,  to  the  persons  of  the  worshippers. 
On  this  view  the  anointing  of  kings,  and  the  use  of 
ungiients  on  visiting  the  sanctuary,  are  at  once  intelligible.* 

The  agricultural  Semites  anointed  themselves  with  olive 
oil,  and  bunied  the  sacrificial  fat  on  the  altar.  This  could 
be  done  without  any  fundamental  modification  of  the  old 
type  of  sacred  atone  or  altar  pillar,  simply  by  making  a 
hollow  on  the  top  to  receive  the  grease;  and  there  ia  soma 
reason  to  think  that  fire-altars  of  this  simple  kind,  which 
in  certain  Phcenician  types  are  developed  into  altar  candle- 
sticks, are  older  than  the  broad  platform- altar  proper  for 
receiving  a  burnt-offering.*  But  there  are  evidences  even 
in  the  Old  Testament  that  it  was  only  gradually  that  the 
burning  of  the  fat  came  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  altar 
ritual.  In  1  Sam.  ii.  1 5  we  find  a  controversy  between 
the  priests  and  the  people  on  this  very  topic  The 
worshippers  maintain  that  the  priest  has  no  claim  to  bis 
fee  of  flesh  till  the  fat  ia  burned ;  but  the  priests  aasert  their 
right  to  have  a  share  of  raw  fleah  at  once.  It  is  assumed 
in  the  argument  that  if  the  priests  held  back  their  claim 
till  tbey  had  burned  the  fat,  the  flesh  would  be  already 
cooked — so  the  worshippers  at  least  did  not  wait  to  see 
the  fat  burned.  And  probably  the  priests  had  precedent 
on  their  side,  for  the  old  law  of  Ex.  xxiii  18  only 
requires  that  the  fat  of  a  festal  sacrifice  ahall  be  burned 
before  daybreak — the  sacrifice  itself  having  taken  place  in 
the  evening. 

I  fear  that  these  details  may  seem  tedioua,  but  the 
cumulative  evidence  which  they  afford  that  the  burning  of 

'  The  use  of  unguonU  hj  witches  wlieii  they  dosira  to  transfortn  Ihom- 
ielves  into  aiiimsl  shape, — as  wb  find  it,  Tor  example,  in  Apuleiue'e  ddtbI,— 
beloDga  to  the  unie  region  of  aupentition,  and  to  that  most  primitive  fona 
□r  the  superetition  which  turna  on  the  kinship  of  men  with  animals 

'  See  lielow.  Additional  Note  E. 
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the  flesh  or  fat  held  quite  a  secondary  plnco  iii  ancient 
eacrifice,  and  was  originally  uo  int^ral  piirt  of  the  oblation 
at  the  altar,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  history  of 
sacrificial  ideas.  They  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  regard 
animal  sacrifices  as  primarily  consisting  in  a  gift  of  food  to 
the  gods,  and  bow  long  it  was  before  this  notion  superseded 
the  original  notion  of  communion  between  meu  and  their 
gods  in  the  life  of  the  sacrifice. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  possible,  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidences  that  have  come  before  us,  to  reconstruct  from 
step  to  step  the  whole  history  of  the  development  of  fire- 
sacrifices.  But  we  can  at  least  see  in  a  general  way  how  the 
chief  modifications  of  sacrificial  ritual  and  idea  came  in. 

Originally  neither  the  flesh  nor  the  life  of  the  victim 
could  be  regarded  as  a  gift  or  tribute — i.e,  as  something 
which  belonged  to  the  worshipper,  and  of  which  he 
divested  himself  in  order  to  make  it  over  to  the  object  of 
his  worship.  It  is  probable  that  sacriflce  is  older  than 
the  idea  of  private  property,  and  it  is  certain  that  its 
beginnings  go  back  to  a  time  when  the  owner  of  a  sheep, 
an  ox,  or  a  camel  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  its  life 
according  to  his  own  good  pleasure.  Such  an  animal 
could  only  be  slain  in  order  that  its  life  might  be  distri- 
buted between  all  the  kin  and  the  kindred  god.  At  this 
stage  the  details  of  the  ntual  are  shaped  by  the  rule  that 
no  part  of  the  life  must  be  lost,  and  that  therefore  the 
whole  body,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  the  life,  must  be 
distributed  and  used  up  in  the  holy  ritual.  In  the  first 
instance,  therefore,  everything  must  be  eaten  up,  and  eaten 
while  it  is  still  alive — fresh  and  raw.  Gradually  this 
rule  is  modified,  partly  because  it  is  diflicult  to  insist, 
in  the  face  of  growing  civilisation,  on  the  rule  that 
even  bones,  skin  and  offal  must  be  devoured,  and  partly 
because  there  is  increasing  reluctance  to  partake  of  the 
as 


holy  life.  This  reluctance  again  ia  connected  with  tha 
growth  of  tha  difitinction  between  degrees  of  holiness. 
Not  every  man  is  holy  enough  to  partake  of  the  moat 
sacred  sacraments  without  danger.  What  is  safe  for  a 
consecrated  chief  or  priest  ia  not  safe  for  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Or  even  it  is  better  that  the  moat  sacred  parts  of 
the  victim  should  not  be  eaten  at  all ;  the  blood  and  the 
fat  are  medicines  too  powerful  to  be  taken  internally,  but 
they  may  be  sprinkled  or  daubed  on  the  worshippers,  while 
the  sacrihoial  meal  ia  confined  to  the  parts  of  the  flesh  in 
which  the  sacred  life  is  less  intensely  present.  Or,  finally, 
it  is  most  seemly  and  moat  safe  to  withdraw  the  holiest 
things  from  man's  use  altogether,  to  pour  out  the  whole 
blood  at  the  altar,  and  to  burn  the  fat  All  this  applies 
to  ordinary  sacrifices,  in  which  the  gradual  coDcentration 
of  the  hohness  of  the  victim  in  its  fat  and  blood  tenda  to 
make  the  rest  of  the  flesh  appear  less  and  less  holy,  till 
ultimately  it  becomes  almost  a  common  thing.  But,  cm 
special  occasions,  where  the  old  ritual  is  naturally  observed 
with  antique  rigidity,  and  where,  therefore,  the  victim  ia 
treated  at  the  altar  as  if  it  were  a  tribesman,  the  feeling 
of  sacred  horror  against  too  close  an  approach  to  things 
most  holy  extends  to  the  whole  fiesh,  and  develops  itself, 
especially  in  connection  with  actual  human  sacrifice,  into 
the  rule  that  no  part  of  such  victims  may  be  eaten,  but 
that  the  whole  must  be  reverently  burned. 

If  we  may  generalise  from  the  case  of  Arabia,  where 
the  holocaust  was  confiued  to  human  victims  and  the  fat 
of  ordinary  sacrifices  was  not  burned,  it  would  appear  that 
it  was  human  sacrifice  that  first  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  fire 
as  a  safe  means  of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  the  holiest 
victims.  From  this  practice  that  of  buruing  the  fat 
common  sacrifices  may  very  well  have  been  derived.  But 
the   evidence   is  not   sufBcient  to  justify  a  positive   con- 
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elusion  on  the  matter,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  use 
of  fire  began  among  the  Northern  Semites  in  connection 
with  ordinary  sacrifices,  simply  as  a  means  of  dealing  with 
such  parts  of  the  victim  as  were  not  or  could  not  be  eaten, 
and  yet  were  too  holy  to  be  left  undisposed  of.  The 
Hebrew  ritual  of  ordinary  sacrifices  is  careful  to  prescribe 
that  what  is  not  eaten  on  the  first  ot  second  day  shall  be 
burned.'  This  is  evidently  a  mere  softening  of  the  old 
rule  that  the  flesh  of  the  victim  must  be  consumed  without 
delay,  while  it  is  still  alive  and  quivering,  into  the  rule 
that  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  putrefy  and  decompose ; 
and  this  again,  since  the  close  connection  between  putre- 
faction and  fermentation  is  patent  even  to  the  unscientific 
observer,  seems  also  to  be  the  piinciple  on  which  ferments 
are  excluded  from  the  altar.  The  use  of  fire  in  sacrifice, 
aa  the  most  complete  and  thorough  means  ot  avoiding 
putrefaction  in  whatever  part  of  the  victim  cannot  or  may 
not  be  eaten,  must  have  su^ested  itself  so  naturally 
wherever  fire  was  known,  that  no  other  reason  is  necessary 
to  explain  its  wide  adoption.  The  burial  of  the  sacrificial 
flesh,  of  which  we  have  found  one  or  two  examples,  does 
not  appear  to  have  met  with  so  much  favour,  and  indeed 
was  not  so  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  indicated  by 
the  rules  of  Hebrew  ritual* 

The  use  of  fire  in  this  sense  does  not  involve  any 
fundamental  modification  in  the  ideas  connected  with 
sacrifice.  The  critical  point  in  the  development  is  when 
the  fat  of  ordinary  victims,  or  still  more,  the  whole  flesh 
of  the  holocaust,  is  burned  within  the  sanctuary  or  on  the 
altar,  and  is  regarded  as  being  thus  made  over  to  the  deity. 
Tliis  point  claims  to  be  examined  more  fully,  and  must  be 
reserved  for  consideration  at  our  next  meeting. 

'  Lev.  viL  ISiga,  *  See  AddUvmdl  NoU  h,  Eigk  Plactt. 


SACBmCIAL    OUTS    AND    PUCOLAB    BAORIHCKS — THE    SPXCtAtl 
IDEAS    INVOLVED   IN    THX    LATTER 

In  connection  with  the  later  Semitic  sacrifioes,  fire  ia 
employed  for  two  purposes,  apparently  quite  independent 
of  one  another.  Ita  ordinary  use  is  upon  the  altar,  where 
it  serves  to  sublimate,  and  so  to  convey  to  deities  of  an 
ethereal  nature,  gifte  of  solid  tlesh,  which  are  regarded  as 
the  food  of  the  gods.  But  in  certain  Hebrew  piocula  the 
sacridcial  flesh  is  burned  without  the  camp,  and  is  not 
regarded  as  the  food  of  the  gods.  The  parts  of  the  victim 
which  in  the  highest  form  of  piacula  are  burned  outeide 
the  camp  are  the  same  which  in  lower  forms  of  the  sin- 
offering  were  eaten  by  the  priests  as  representatives  of  the 
worshippers,  or  which  in  ordinary  sacrifices  would  have 
been  eaten  by  the  worshippers  themselves.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  fire  seems  to  play  the  same  part  that  is  assignecl 
to  it  under  the  rule  that,  if  an  ordinary  sacrifice  ia  not 
eaten  up  within  one  or  two  days,  the  remnant  must  be 
burned.  All  sacrificial  flesh  is  holy,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  according  to  fixed  ritual  rules,  one  of  which  is  that 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  putrefy.  Ordinary  sacrificial 
flesh  may  be  either  eaten  or  burned,  but  Bin-offerings  arfl 
too  holy  to  be  eaten  except  by  the  priests,  and  in  certain 
coses  are  too  holy  to  be  eaten  even  by  them,  and  therefore 
must  be  burned,  not  as  a  way  of  conveying  them  to  the 
deity,  but  simply  as  a  way  of  fitly  disposing  of  them. 
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It  is  commonly  euppoBed  that  the  first  iiee  of  fire  was 
upon  the  altar,  aud  that  the  burning  outside  the  camp  ia 
A  later  invention,  expressing  the  idea  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
sacriiice  for  sin,  the  deity  doee  not  desire  a  material  gift, 
but  only  the  death  of  the  offender.  The  ritual  of  the 
Hebrew  sin-offering  lends  itself  to  eucb  an  interpretation 
readily  enough,  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  its 
origin  ia  to  be  explained  on  any  such  view.  If  the  sin- 
offering  is  merely  a  symbolical  representation  of  a  penal 
execution,  why  is  the  flesh  of  the  victim  holy  in  the  first 
degree  ?  and  why  are  the  blood  and  fat  ofiered  upon  the 
altar?  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  press  these  minor  objections 
to  the  common  view,  which  is  refuted  more  conclusively 
by  a  series  of  facts  that  have  come  before  ua  in  the  course 
of  the  last  lecture.  There  is  a  variety  of  evidence  that 
fire  was  applied  to  sacrifices,  or  to  parts  of  sacrifices,  as  an 
alternative  to  their  consumption  by  the  worshippers,  before 
the  altar  became  a  hearth,  and  before  it  came  to  be  thought 
that  what  was  burned  was  conveyed,  as  etherealised  food, 
to  the  deity.  The  Hebrew  piacula  that  were  burned  out- 
side the  camp  represent  an  older  form  of  ritual  than  the 
holocaust  on  the  altar,  and  the  thing  that  really  needs 
explanation  is  the  origin  of  the  latter. 

Originally  all  sacrifices  were  eaten  up  by  the 
worshippers.  By  aud  by  certain  portions  of  ordinary 
sacrifices,  and  the  whole  fiesh  of  extraordinary  sacrifices, 
ceased  to  be  eaten.  What  was  not  eaten  was  burned, 
and  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  be  burned  on  the  altar 
and  regarded  as  made  over  to  the  god.  Exactly  the  same 
change  took  place  with  the  sacrificial  blood,  except  that 
here  there  is  no  use  of  fire.  In  the  oldest  sacrifices  the 
blood  was  drimk  by  the  worahipiiers,  and  after  it  ceased 
to  be  drunk  it  was  all  poui-ed  out  at  the  attar.  The 
tendency  evidently  was  to  convey  directly  to  the  godhead 


390  OIFT-THEORy 

every  portion  of  a  sacrifice  that  was  not  consumed  by  the 
worshipper ;  but  how  did  this  tendency  arise  I 

I  daresay  that  some  of  you  will  be  inclined  to  say  that 
I  am  making  a  difliculty  of  a  matter  that  needs  no  explana- 
tion. Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  sacrifice  ia  a  consecrated 
thing,  that  consecrated  things  belong  to  the  god,  and  that 
the  altar  is  their  proper  place  ?  Ko  doubt  this  seems  to 
be  obvious,  but  it  is  precisely  the  things  that  seem  obvious 
which  in  a  subject  like  ours  require  the  most  careful 
scrutiny.  You  say  that  consecrated  things  belong  to  the 
god,  but  we  saw  long  ago  that  this  ia  not  the  primitive 
idea  of  holiness.  A  holy  thing  is  taboo,  i.11.  man's  contact 
with  it  and  use  of  it  are  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  but 
this  idea  does  not  in  early  society  i-est  on  the  belief  that  it 
is  the  property  of  the  gods.  Again,  you  say  that  a  sacrifice 
is  a  consecrated  thing,  but  what  do  you  mean  by  this  i  If 
you  mean  that  the  victim  became  holy  by  being  selected 
for  sacrifice  and  presented  at  the  altar,  you  have  not 
correctly  apprehended  the  nature  of  the  oldest  rites.  For 
in  them  the  victim  was  naturally  holy,  not  in  virtue  of  its 
sacrificial  destination,  but  because  it  was  an  animal  of  holy 
kind.  So  long  as  the  natural  holiness  of  certain  animal 
species  was  a  living  element  in  popular  faith,  it  was  by  no 
means  obvious  that  holy  things  belong  to  the  god,  and 
should  find  their  ultimate  destination  at  the  altar. 

In  later  heathenism  the  conception  of  holy  kinds  and 
tlie  old  ideas  of  taboo  generally  had  become  obsolete,  and 
the  ritual  observances  founded  upon  them  were  no  longer 
understood.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  comparatively 
modern  idea  of  property  had  taken  shape,  and  began  to 
play  a  leading  part  both  in  religion  and  in  social  life.  The 
victim  was  no  longer  a  natiually  sacred  thing,  over  which 
man  had  very  limited  rights,  and  which  he  was  required  to 
treat   as  a  useful   friend  rather   than  a  chattel,  but  waa 
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drawn  from  the  absolute  property  of  the  worshipper,  of 
wMch  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  as  he  pleased.  Before  its 
presentation  the  victim  was  a  common  thing,  and  it  was 
only  by  being  selected  for  sacrifice  that  it  became  holy. 
If,  therefore,  by  presenting  his  sheep  or  ox  at  the  altar,  the 
owner  lost  the  right  to  eat  or  sell  its  flesh,  the  explanation 
could  no  longer  be  sought  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
assumption  that  he  had  surrendered  his  right  of  property 
to  another  party,  viz.  to  the  god.  Consecration  was  inter- 
preted to  mean  a  gift  of  man's  property  to  the  god,  and 
everything  that  was  withdrawn  by  consecration  from  the 
free  use  of  man  was  conceived  to  have  changed  its  owner. 
The  blood  and  fat  of  ordinary  sacrifices,  or  the  whole  flesh 
in  the  case  of  the  holocaust,  were  withdrawn  from  human 
nse;  it  was  held,  therefore,  that  they  had  become  the 
property  of  the  god,  and  were  reserved  for  his  use.  This 
being  so,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  burning  of  the  flesh 
and  fat  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  method  of  convey- 
ii^  them  to  the  god ;  and  as  soon  as  this  conclusion  vras 
drawn,  the  way  was  open  for  the  introduction  of  the 
modem  practice,  in  which  the  burning  took  place  on  the 
altar.  The  transformation  of  the  altar  into  the  hearth,  on 
which  the  sacrificial  deah  was  consumed,  marks  the  final 
establishment  of  a  new  view  of  holiness,  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  properly,  in  which  the  inviolability  of  holy 
things  is  no  longer  made  to  rest  on  their  intrinsic  super- 
natural quality,  but  upon  their  appropriation  to  the  nse 
and  service  of  the  gods.  The  success  of  this  new  view  is 
not  surprising,  for  in  every  department  of  early  society 
we  find  that  as  soon  as  the  notion  of  property,  and  of 
transfers  of  property  from  one  person  to  another,  gets  firm 
footing,  it  begins  to  swallow  up  all  citrlier  formulas  tor  the 
relations  of  persons  and  things.  But  the  adaptation  of 
old  institutions  to  new  ideas  can  seldom  he  efTectod  wlthoat 


leaving  internal  contriidictioDS  between  the  did  and  bhe 
new,  which  ultimately  bring  about  the  complete  dissolu- 
tion of  the  incongruous  system.  The  new  wine  bursts 
the  old  bottles,  and  the  new  patch  tears  the  old  garment 
asunder. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  sacrifices,  the  theory  that  holy 
things  are  the  property  of  the  deity,  and  that  the  consecra- " 
tion  of  things  naturally  common  implies  a  gift  from  man 
to  bis  god,  was  carried  out  with  little  difficulty.  It  was 
understood  that  at  the  altar  the  whole  victim  is  made 
over  to  the  deity  and  accepted  by  him,  but  that  the 
main  part  of  the  flesh  is  returned  to  the  worshipper,  to 
be  eaten  sacrificially  as  a  holy  thing  at  the  table  of  the 
god,  This  explanation  went  well  enough  with  the  con- 
ceptiou  of  the  deity  as  a  king  or  great  lord,  whose  temple 
was  the  court  at  which  he  sat  to  receive  the  homage  of 
his  subjects  and  tenants,  and  to  entertain  thorn  with 
princely  hospitality.  But  it  did  not  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  most  characteristic  feature  in  sacrifice,  the  applies^ 
tion  of  the  blood  to  the  altar,  and  the  burning  of  the  fat 
on  the  sacred  hearth.  For  these,  according  to  the  received 
interpretation,  were  the  food  of  the  deity ;  and  eo  it 
appeared  that  the  god  was  dependent  on  man  for  his 
daily  nourishment,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
good  things  that  man  enjoyed  he  owed  to  the  gift  and 
favour  of  his  god.  This  is  the  weak  point  in  the  current 
view  of  sacrifice  which  roused  the  indignation  of  the  author 
of  Psalm  L,  and  a  Horded  so  much  merriment  to  later 
satirists  like  Lucian.  The  diiliculty  might  be  explained 
sway  by  a  spiritualisiug  interpretation,  which  treated  the 
material  altar  gift  as  a  mere  symbol,  and  urged  that  the 
true  value  of  the  offering  lay  in  the  homage  of  the 
worshipper's  heart,  expressed  in  the  traditional  oblation. 
But  the  religion  of  tlie   masses  never   took   eo  subtle  a 


view  as  this,  and  to  the  majority  of  the  worshippera  even 
in  Israel,  hefore  the  exile,  the  dominant  idea  in  the 
ritual  waa  that  the  material  oblation  aSbrded  a  physical 
satisfactiou  to  the  god,  and  that  copious  offerings  were 
an  infallible  means  of  keeping  him  in  good  humour.  So 
long  as  sacrifice  was  exclusively  or  mainly  a  social  service, 
performed  by  the  community,  the  crossness  of  this  con- 
ception found  its  counter^ioise  in  the  ideas  of  religious 
fellowaliip  that  have  been  expounded  in  Lecture  VIL^ 
But  in  private  sacrifice  there  was  little  or  nothing  to 
raiae  the  transaction  above  the  level  of  a  mere  bargain, 
in  which  no  ethical  consideration  was  involved,  but  the 
good  understanding  between  the  worshipper  and  his  god 
was  maintained  by  reciprocal  friendly  ofiices  of  a  purely 
material  kind.  This  superficial  view  of  religion  served 
very  well  in  times  of  prosperity,  but  it  could  not  stand 
the  strain  of  serious  and  prolonged  adversity,  when 
it  became  plain  that  religion  had  to  reckon  with  the 
sustained  displeasure  of  the  gods.  In  such  circumstances 
men  were  forced  to  conclude  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  appease  the  divine  wrath  by  gifts  of  things  which  the 
gods,  as  lords  of  the  earth,  already  possessed  in  abundance. 
It  was  not  only  Jehovah  who  could  say,  "  I  will  take  no 
bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goata  from  thy  folds; 
for  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  Mine,  and  the  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills."  The  Baalim  too  were  in  their  way  lords 
of  nature,  and  even  from  the  standpoint  of  heathenism 
it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  were  really  dependent 
on  the  tribute  of  their  worshippers.  In  short,  the  gift- 
theory  of  sacrifice  waa  not  enough  to  account  for  the  rule 
that  sacrifice  is  tho  sole  and  sufficient  form  of  every  act 
of  worship,  even  in  religions  which  hod  not  realised,  with 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  that  what  the  true  God  requires  of 


Hia  worshippere   is  not  a  material  oblation, 

justice,  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 

If  the  theory  of  sacrifice  as  a  gift  or  tribute,  taken! 
from  man's  property  and  conveyed  to  the  deity, 
inadequate  even  as  applied  to  ordinary  oblations,  it 
evidently  still  more  inadequate  as  applied  to  the  holocaust! 
and  especially  to  human  sacrifice.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  holocaust  was  more  powerful  than  ordinary  sacri- 
fices, because  the  gift  to  the  god  was  greater.  But  even 
in  ordinary  sacrifices  the  whole  victim  was  consecrated  and 
made  over  to  the  god ;  only  in  the  holocaust  the  god  kept 
everything  to  himself,  while  in  ordinary  sacrifices  ha 
invited  the  woTshipper  to  dine  with  him.  It  does  n< 
appear  that  there  is  any  good  reason,  on  the  doctrine 
sacrificial  tribute,  why  this  difference  should  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  holocaust  In  the  case  of  human  sacri- 
fices the  gift-theory  led  to  results  which  were  not  only 
absurd  but  revolting — absurd,  since  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  a  man's  firstborn  son  ia  dearer  to  himself 
than  all  his  wealth,  the  life  of  that  son  is  the  most 
valuable  gift  that  he  can  oflTcr  to  his  god ;  and  revoltinj 
when  it  came  to  be  supposed  that  the  sacrifice  of  childi 
as  fire-ofl'erings  was  a  gift  of  food  to  a  deity  who  delighted 
in  human  flesh.'  So  detestable  a  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  gods  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  general 
character  of  the  old  Semitic  religions,  which  ought  to  be-i 
judged  of  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  worship  and  not  bjrl 
exceptional  rites.  If  the  gods  had  been  habitually  coq'] 
ceived  as  cannibal  monsters,  the  general  type  of  ritual' 
would  have  been  gloomy  and  timorous,  whereas  really  H 
was  full  of  joyous  and  even  careless  confidenca  I, 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  cliild-devouring  King  of  tbe^ 
later  Moloch-worship  owes  his  cannibal  attributes,  not  btfj 

'  Eiek,  XYi.  20,  xniLi.  87. 
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the  fundamental  principlee  of  Semitic  religion,  but  to  false 
logic,  straining  the  gift-theory  of  sacrifice  to  cover  rites 
to  which  it  bad  no  legitimate  application.  And  this 
conclusion  is  justified  when  we  find  that,  though  human 
Bacri^ces  were  not  unknown  in  older  timea,  the  ancient 
ritual  was  to  bum  them  without  the  camp — a  clear  proof 
that  their  flesh  was  not  originally  regarded  as  a  food- 
oHering  to  the  deity .^ 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  introduction  of  ideas  of 
property  into  the  relations  between  men  and  their  gods 
Beems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  fatal  aberrations  in 
the  development  of  ancient  religion.  In  the  b^innings 
of  human  thought,  the  natural  and  the  HUpernatural,  the 
material  and  the  spiritual,  were  confounded,  and  this 
confusion  gave  rise  to  the  old  notion  of  holiness,  which 
turned  on  the  idea  that  supernatural  influences  emanated, 
like  an  infection,  from  certain  material  things.  It  was 
necessary  to  human  progress  that  this  crude  conception 
should  be  superseded,  and  at  first  sight  we  are  disposed  to 
see  nothing  but  good  in  the  introduction  of  the  notion 
that  holy  things  are  forbidden  to  man  because  they  are 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  gods,  and  that  the  danger 
associated  with  illegitimate  invasion  of  them  is  not  due  to 
any  deadly  supernatural  influence,  directly  proceeding  from 
the  holy  object,  but  to  the  wrath  of  a  personal  god,  who 
will  not  suffer  his  property  to  be  tampered  with.  In  one 
direction  this  modification  was  undoubtedly  beneficial,  for 
the  vague  dread  of  the  unknown  supernatural,  which  in 
savage  society  is  so  strong  that  it  paralyses  progress  of 
every  kind,  and  turns  man  asido  from  his  legitimate  task 
of  subduing  nature  to  his  use,  receives  a  fatal  blow  as  soon 
as  all  supernatural  processes  are  referred  to  the  will  and 
n  tho  sacdGm  of  Htu  firstborn,  it^fiv,  Additimal 
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ot  bkowii  deitiee,  whose  cooverse  with  man  ia 

K|pidto4  bj  fix«d  hm.       But  it   was  in   the   last  degree 

» thftt  these  fixed  Laws  were  taken  to  be  largely 

E  ttflid  OB  kh«  pnncipla   of   property  i    for   the   notion   of 

iterkliBes  vrerything  that  it  touches,  and  ita 

(.htaMhwlMa  iafeo  religion  made  it  impossible  to  rise  to 

Mf^ifHli  ot  the  dat;  and  his  relations  to  man 

\  W  th»  teaia  of  tncKtiooal  religion.     On  the  other  band. 

[  Uh*  man  tncHnt  ide*  of  liring  oommunion  between  the 

f  god  uhI  hit  wonhippan,  which  fell  more  and  more  into 

I  ttM  hedgrumd  ander    the    theorr   of    sacrificial    gifts, 

1  an  etoment  ot  permanent  truth  wrapped  up  in 

L  It  TCIT  orndfl  embodiment,  and    to   it   therefore  all    the 

I  of   ancient   heathenism    towards   a  better   way   erf 

with    the    divine     powers    attach     themselves, 

I  llkiiig    bold    of    those    forma   and    features    of   sacriBce 

I  vhich  evidently  involved  something  more  than  the  mere 

prawmtatioo  to  the  deity  of  a  material  tribute.     And  as 

I   the  need  for  something  more  than  the  ordinary  altar  gift* 

■applied  was  not  habitually  present  to  men's  minds,  but 

I  Iwcad  itself  upon  them  in  grave  crises  of  life,  and  particu- 

'  ha\y  lu  times  of  danger,  when  the  god  seemed  to  be  angry 

with  his  people,  or  when  at  any  rate  it  was  ot  importance 

to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  angry,  all  the  aspects  of 

vorsliip  that  go  beyond  the  payment  of  gifts  and  tribute 

Mate    bo    be    looked    upon   as   having   a    special    atoning 

I  ahuiK^ter,  that  is,   as    being  directed    not   so   much    to 

muntaiu   a    good    understanding    with    the    deity,  as    to 

ivtiew  it  when  it  was  interrupted. 

W'hedi  the  idea  of  atonement  is   taken  in  this  very 

geuantl  fonn,  there  ia  obviously  no  sharp  line  between 

I  tboning  «ud  ordinary  aacrilices ;  for  in   ordinary  life  the 

nMiu  that  are  used  to  keep  a  man  in  good  humour  will 

often  suHlco  to  nature  him  to  good  humour,  if  they  are 
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sedulously  en» ployed.  Od  this  analogy  a  mere  gift, 
presented  at  a  auitable  moment,  or  of  greiitcr  value  than 
uaual,  was  often  thought  sufficient  to  appease  the  divine 
wrath ;  a  geDcral  atoning  force  was  ascribed  to  all  sacri- 
£ceB,  and  the  value  of  special  piacula  was  often  estimated 
simply  by  the  consideration  that  they  cost  the  worshipper 
more  than  an  everyday  offering.  We  have  seen  that  even 
human  sacrifices  were  sometimes  considered  from  this 
point  of  view,  and  in  general  the  idea  that  every  offence 
against  the  deity  can  be  appraised,  and  made  good  by  a 
payment  of  a  certain  value,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  ancient  law,  wliich  deals  with  offences  against 
persons  on  the  doctrine  of  retaliation,  but  admits  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent  the  doctrine  that  the  injured 
party  may  waive  his  right  of  retaliation  in  consideration 
of  a  payment  by  the  offender.  But  it  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  ancient  law  that  an  injured  party  can  be  compelled  to 
accept  material  compensation  for  an  offence;  and  therefore, 
even  on  ordinary  human  analogies,  no  religious  system 
could  be  r yarded  as  complete  which  had  not  more 
powerful  means  of  conjuring  the  divine  displeasure  than 
were  afforded  by  the  mere  offer  of  a  gift  or  payment. 
In  point  of  fact,  all  ancient  religions  had  sacrificial 
ceremonies  of  this  more  powerful  kind,  in  which  the 
notion  of  pleasing  the  god  by  a  gift  either  found  no 
expression  at  all,  or  evidently  did  not  exhaust  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  ritual ;  and  these  are  the  sacrifices  to  which 
the  distinctive  name  of  piacula  is  properly  applied. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  special  piacula  did  not 
exist  in  the  older  Semitic  religions,  and  were  invented  for 
the  first  time  when  the  gift-theory  of  sacrifice  began  to 
break  down.  But  this  supposition  is  incredible  in  itself, 
and  is  not  consistent  with  the  historical  evidence.  It  is 
incredible  that  a  gift  should  have  been  the  oldest  known 


way  of  reconciling  an  offended  god,  for  in  ordinary  life 
atonement  by  fine  came  in  at  a  relatively  late  date,  and 
never  entirely  eupereeded  the  lex  talionis ;  and  it  ia 
certain,  from  what  wo  have  learned  by  observing  the  old 
form  of  piacular  holocauBts,  ttiat  these  sacrifices  were  not 
originally  regarded  as  payments  to  the  god,  bat  arose  on 
quite  different  lines,  as  an  independent  development  of  the 
primitive  sacrifice  of  communion,  whose  atoning  eEBcacy 
rested  on  the  persuasion  that  those  in  whose  veins  the 
same  life-blood  circulates  cannot  be  other  than  frienda^ 
bound  to  serve  each  other  in  all  the  offices  of  brother^ 
hood. 

It  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry  that  two 
kinds  of  sacrifice,  which  present  features  inconsistent  with 
the  gift-theory,  continued  to  be  practised  by  the  ancient 
Semites ;  and  to  both  kinds  there  was  ascribed  a  special 
efficacy  in  persuading  or  constraining  the  favour  of  the 
gods.  The  first  kind  is  the  mystic  sacrifice,  represented  by 
a  email  class  of  exceptional  rites,  in  which  the  victim  was 
drawn  from  some  species  of  animals  that  retained  even  in 
modern  times  their  ancient  repute  of  natural  holiness, 
Sacrifices  of  tins  sort  could  never  fail  under  the  gift-theory, 
for  creatures  naturally  holy  are  not  man's  property,  but,  so 
far  as  they  have  an  owner  at  all,  are  the  property  of  the 
god.  The  significance  attached  to  these  sacrifices  and  the 
nature  of  their  peculiar  efficacy,  has  already  received 
sufficient  attention.  The  other  kind  of  offering  which  was 
thought  of  as  something  more  than  a  mere  gift,  consisted 
of  holocausts,  and  other  sacrifices,  whose  flesh  was  not  con- 
veyed to  the  god  and  eaten  at  his  table,  but  burned  without 
the  camp,  or  buried,  or  cast  away  in  a  desert  placa  This 
kind  of  service  we  have  already  studied  from  a  formal 
point  of  view,  considering  the  way  in  which  its  ritual  waa 
dill'erentiated  from  the  old  communion  sacrifice,  and  also 
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the  way  in  which  moat  sacrificea  of  the  kind  were  ulti- 
mately brought  under  the  class  of  eacrificial  gifts,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  practice  of  burning  the  flesh  on  the 
altar  or  burying  it  in  the  ghabgkab;  but  we  have  not  yet 
considered  how  these  successive  modificntione  of  ritual 
were  interpreted  and  made  to  fit  iuto  the  general  progress 
of  social  institutions  and  ideas.  Some  notice  of  this  side 
of  the  subject  is  necessary  to  complete  our  study  of  the 
principles  of  ancient  sacrifice,  and  to  it  the  remainder  of 
the  present  lecture  will  be  devoted. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  ancient  religion 
there  was  no  authoritative  interpretation  of  ritual  It  was 
imperative  that  certain  things  should  be  done,  but  every 
man  was  free  to  put  his  own  meaning  on  what  was  done. 
Now  the  more  complicated  ritual  prestations,  to  which 
the  elaborate  piacular  services  of  later  times  must  be 
reckoned,  were  not  forms  invented,  once  for  all,  to  express  a 
definite  system  of  ideas,  but  natural  growths,  which  were 
slowly  developed  through  many  centuries,  and  in  their 
final  form  bore  the  imprint  of  a  variety  of  influences,  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  from  age  to  age  under  the 
changing  conditions  of  human  life  and  social  order.  Every 
rite  therefore  lent  itself  to  more  than  one  interpretation, 
according  as  this  or  that  aspect  of  it  was  seized  upon  as 
the  key  to  its  meaning.  Under  such  circumstances  we 
must  not  attempt  to  fix  a  definite  interpretation  on  any  of 
the  developments  of  ancient  ritual ;  all  that  we  can  hope 
to  do  is  to  trace  in  the  ceremonial  the  influence  of  success- 
ive phases  of  thought,  the  presence  of  which  is  attested 
to  ua  by  other  movements  in  the  structure  of  ancient  society, 
or  conversely  to  show  bow  features  in  ritual,  of  which  the 
historical  origin  had  been  forgotten,  were  accounted  for  on 
more  modem  principles,  and  used  to  give  support  to  new 

I  that  were  struggling  for  practical  recc^nition. 


From  the  analyBie  of  the  ritual  of  holocauBts  and  otliei 
piftciila  given   in   the   lost   two  lecturee,  it  appears  thati 
through  all  the  varieties  of  atoning  ceremony  there  rung  I 
a   common   principle:    the   victim   is   sftcroBanct,  and  the  i 
peculiar  value  of  the  ceremony  lies  in  tlie  operation  per- 
formed on  its  life,  whether  that  life  is  merely  conveyed  to 
the  god  on  the  altar,  ot  is  also  applied  to  the  worshippers 
by  the   sprinkling   of   the   blood,  or   some    other    lustral 
ceremony.     Both   these  features   are  nothing   more   than 
inheritances  from  the  most  primitive  form  of  Bacramcntal 
communion ;    and  in  the  oldeet  sacrifices  their  meaning 
is  perfectly  transparent  and  unambiguous,  for  the  ritual 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  primitive  ideas,  that  holinessJ 
means   kinship   to   the   worshippers  and   their    god,   that  I 
all  sacred  relations  and  all  moral  obligations  depend  ool 
physical  unity  of  life,  and  that  unity  of  physical  life  caaM 
be  created  or  reinforced  by  common  participation  in  livingj 
Hesh  and  blood.     At  this  earliest  stage  the  atoning  force  I 
of  sacrifice  is  purely  physical,  and  consists  in  the  redin-  I 
tegration  of  the  congenital  physical  bond  of  kinship,  on  1 
which  the  good  understanding  between  the  god  and  hia 
worshippers  ultimately  rests.     But  in  the  later  stage  of 
rehgion,   in    which    sacrifices    of    sacrosanct    victims   and 
purificatory  offerings  are   exceptional  rites,  these  antique 
ideas  were  no  longer  intelligible ;  and  in  ordiiuiry  sacrifices 
those  features  of  the  old  ritual  were  dropped  or  modified 
which   gave   expression   to  obsolete   notions,  and  implied 
a  physical   transfer  of  holy  life  from   the  victim  to  the 
worshippers.       Here,   therefore,   the  question    arises   whjJ 
that  which  had  ceased   to  be   inteUigible   was   still   pro- 1 
served    in   a    pecidiar  class   of   sacrifioea       The    obviousJ 
answer  is  that  it  was  preserved  by  the  force  of  use  aodJ 
precedent 

It  la  common,  in  discussions  of  the  pi^uificar 


piacular  ritual,  to  b^in  with  the  conaideration  that  piacula 
are  atonements  for  sin,  and  to  assume  that  the  ritual  was 
devised  with  a  view  to  the  purohaee  of  divine  forgiveneas. 
But  thifl  is  to  take  the  thing  by  the  wrong  handla  The 
characteristic  featiu'es  in  piacular  Eacrifice  are  not  the 
invention  of  a  later  age,  in  which  the  sense  of  aiu  and 
divine  wrath  was  strong,  but  are  features  carried  over 
from  a  very  primitive  type  of  religion,  in  which  the  sense 
of  sin,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  at 
all,  and  the  whole  object  of  ritual  was  to  maintain  tho 
bond  of  physical  holiness  that  kept  the  reUgious  community 
together.  What  we  have  to  explain  is  not  the  origin  of 
the  sacrificial  forms  that  later  ages  called  piaeular,  but  the 
way  in  which  the  old  type  of  saci'ifice  came  to  branch  off 
into  two  distinct  types.  And  here  we  must  consider  that, 
even  in  tolerably  advanced  societies,  the  distinction  between 
piacular  and  ordinary  oCeiings  long  continued  to  be  mainly 
one  of  ritual,  and  that  the  former  were  not  bo  much 
Bacrifices  for  sin,  as  aacriiices  in  which  the  ceremootal 
forms,  observed  at  the  altar,  continued  to  express  the 
original  idea  that  the  victim's  life  was  sacrosanct,  and 
in  some  way  cognate  to  the  life  of  the  god  and  his 
worehippera  Thus,  among  the  Hebrews  of  the  pre- 
prophetic  period,  it  certainly  appears  that  a  peculiar  potency 
was  assigned  to  holociiusta  and  other  exceptional  sacrifices, 
as  a  means  of  conjuring  the  divine  displeasure ;  but  a 
certain  atoning  force  was  aaciibed  to  all  sacrifices ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  sacrifices  of  piacular  form  and  force 
were  offered  on  many  occasions  when  we  cannot  suppose 
the  sense  of  sin  or  of  divine  anger  to  have  been  present  in 
any  extraordinary  degree.  For  example,  it  was  the  custom 
to  open  a  campaign  with  a  burnt-ofl'eiTng,  which  in  old 
Israel  was  the  most  solemn  piaculum ;  but  this  did  not 
imply  any  feeling  that  war  was  a  divine  judgment  and.  A 


sign  of  the  anger  of  Jehovah.'  It  appears  rather  that  than 
Bacrifiee  was  properly  the  consecration  of  the  warriors ;  for 
the  Hebrew  phrase  for  opening  war  is  "  to  coneecrabe  war  " 
(nof6o  V\p),  and  warriors  are  eonsewated  persons,  subject 
to  apecial  taboos.*  Here,  therefore,  it  lies  near  at  hand  t 
suppose  that  the  holocaust  is  siiuplf  the  niodilication,  on 
lines  which  have  been  already  explained,  of  an  ancient 
form  of  Buuramental  communion.^  The  Greeks  in  likai; 
manner  commenced  their  wars  with  piacnlar  sacrilices  d 
the  moat  solemn  kind ;  indeed,  according  to  PhylarchuB,* 
a  human  victim  was  at  one  time  customary,  which 
certainly  not  true  for  historical  times;  but  I  have  oa 
doubt  that  the  statement  of  Fhylarchus  corresponds  to  i 
wide-spread  tradition  such  as  might  easily  arise  if  thi 
offeringa  made  on  occasion  of  war  were  of  the  exceptional 
and  sacrosanct  character  with  which  legends  of  actual 
human  sacrifice  are  bo  frequently  associated,'     One  illua- 

'  The  11111111-03811118  at  the  opening  of  a  c»mpaigu  appe»ra  in  Judg.  v 
(ot  Tor.  2fl),  IX.  26;  1  S«ni.  vii.  9,  xiii.  10.     In  Jinig.  xL  " 
instead  of  a  saurifico  before  the  war.  a  vow  to  olTor  a  holocaust  oi 
ful  tamiination.      Tlie  view  tokun  bj  the  laat  redactor  of  ths  hiatoriail;fl 
booka  (Judg.,  S»ai.,  Kings),  that  the  wars  of  Israel  with  its  nnghbg 
irure  always  chastise nients  fur  nin,  is  uot  anciciit ;  uf,  Geo,  xiviL  29,  iliz.  ftn 
Hum.  izir.  2i  ;  Dcut  ;llixiii.  26. 

>  laa.  lui.  8  ;  Jer.  vi.  4,  li.  iS  ;  Joel  iv.  [Hi.]  9 ;  Mic.  lu,  G.     See 
p.  158,  aod  AddilioiuU  Note  C. 

*  1  conjecture  that  the  fona  of  gathering  warriors  together  by  w 
round  portions  of  *  Tictini  that  haa  twen  hewn  into  pieces  (I  Stim.  i 
cf.  Jndg.  XiX.  2Q)  had  originally  a  situranioDtal  seniie,  similar  to  thkt 
expresied  by  the  ooreiiBnt  Torni  in  which  the  victim  is  cut  in  twain ;  of, 
Additumal  NoU  H,  and  the  Scythian  custom  noticed  by  Lucian,  TiaarU, 
it  48.  A  GOTeaant  by  hewing  an  ox  into  small  pieooe  was  also  l 
the  HoloasUns :  Zenabiua,  ii.  83. 

'  Ay.  Porph.,  De  Add.  ii.  66. 

'  EvEn  in  the  palmy  days  of  Hallouic  drilisation  we  find  evidcnca  of  it 
deeply-rooted  boliof  in  the  potency  of  liuman  sacriliue  to  ensure  victory  fat-' 
war.  So  late  aa  the  tims  of  Pelopidaa,  the  propriety  of  such  sacrifica  wu 
roniially  discussed,  Mid  upheld  by  historical  as  well  on  mythical  preoedoila 
(PIntuuli,  Felapidat,  21).  Bat  the  historical  preceJenbt  reduce  theniaelvea, 
on  clonr  examination,  to  Ihe  single  and  wholly  exceptional  caao  of  I' 
saurilicD  of  three  captives  before  the  battle  of  Biilauiis.     On  the  other  lian 
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tratiou  of  Phylarchue's  Btatemeot  will  occur  to  everyone, 
viz.  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia ;  and  here  it  is  to  be  noted 
that,  while  all  forma  of  the  legend  are  agreed  that 
Agamemnon  must  have  committed  some  deadly  ain  before 
80  terrible  an  offering  waa  required  of  him,  there  ia  no 
agreement  as  to  what  hia  sin  waa,  It  ia  not  therefore 
unreasonable  to  think  that  in  the  original  story  the 
piaculnm  waa  aimply  the  ordinary  preliminary  to  a  cam- 
paign, and  that  later  ages  could  not  underataud  why  such 
a  sacrifice  should  be  made,  except  to  atone  for  mortal 
guilt.* 

If,  now,  it  be  asked  why  the  ordinary  preliminary  to  8 
campaign  waa  a  sacrifice  of  the  exceptionally  solemn  kind 
which  in  later  times  was  deemed  to  have  a  special  reference 
to  sin,  the  auawer  must  be  that  the  ritual  was  fixed  by 
immemorial  precedent,  going  back  to  the  time  when  all 
sacrifices  were  of  the  sacramental  type,  and  involved  the 
shedding  of  a  sacrosanct  life.  At  that  time  every  sacrifice 
was  an  awful  niyatery,  and  not  to  be  performed  except  on 
great  occasions,  when  it  waa  moat  necessary  that  the  bond 
of  kindred  obhgation  between  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, divine  and  human,  should  be  aa  strong  and  fresh 
aa  possible.  The  outbreak  of  war  waa  plainly  such  an 
occasion,  and  it  is  no  hazardous  conjecture  that  the  rule 
of  commencing  a  campaign  with  sacrifice  dates  from  the 
moat  primitive  times.^  Accordingly  the  ceremonial  to  be 
observed  in  sacrifice  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  pro- 
tected by  well-eatablished  tradition,  and  the  victim  would 

additiona  might  easil;  1i«  mula  to  tha  list  of  legeuilar;  preoedents,  t.g.  the 
case  of  BonibuB  (Zsnobius,  ii.  84). 

'  Tho  cpenitig  of  a,  c^myiiga  appears  also  in  Africa  aa  one  of  the  ran 
occ&siDDS  that  justifjp  tlie  slauglitcr  of  a  victim  from  the  tribal  benia ;  Me 
above,  p.  297. 

*  Them  is  also  some  leaaon  to  think  that  in  verj  ancient  timea  a  sacrifiM  if 
was  ajipointed  to  bo  ofTGrod  after  a  victorj.  8eeAddiliontUNeUl£,3aeiylat.i 
bg  Vidorioia  IVarriarl. 


coutinuQ  to  be  treated  at  the  altar  with  all  the  old  ritual 
forme  wliich  implied  that  its  blood  waa  holy  and  akin  to 
man's,  long  after  the  general  sanctity  of  all  animals  of 
sacrificial  kind  had  ceased  to  be  acknowledged  in  daily 
life.  And  in  the  same  way  sacrifices  of  exceptional  form, 
in  which  the  victim  was  treated  ae  a  human  being,  or  its 
blood  was  appUed  in  a  primitive  ceremonial  to  the  peTW>iis 
of  the  worshippers,  or  its  tieeh  was  re^rded  as  too  sacred 
to  be  eaten,  would  continue  to  be  offered  on  all  occasions 
which  were  marked  out  as  demanding  a  sacrifice,  by  soma 
very  ancient  rule,  dating  from  the  time  when  the  natural 
sanctity  of  sacrifioial  kinds  was  stUl  recognised.  In  suoh 
cases  the  ancient  ceremonial  would  be  protected  by  ini' 
memorial  custom ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would, 
be  nothing  to  prevent  a  more  modem  type  of  ritual  froi 
coming  into  use  on  occasions  for  which  there 
ancient  sacrificial  precedent,  e.g.  on  such  occasions 
for  the  first  time  under  the  conditions  of  j^icultural  life^- 
when  the  old  sanctity  of  domestic  animals  was  very  muck 
broken  down.  Sacrifices  were  vastly  more  frequent  with 
the  agricultural  than  with  the  pastoral  nations  of  antiquity, 
but,  among  the  older  agricultural  Semites,  the  occasions 
that  called  for  sacrifices  of  exceptional  or  piacular  form 
were  not  numerous,  and  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  comH 
sponding  in  the  main  to  the  rare  occasions  for  which  thaj 
death  of  a  victim  was  already  prescribed  by  the  rules  oil 
their  nomadic  ancestors. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  no  more  tlian  a  liypothesis,  but 
it  satisfies  the  conditions  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  by 
postulating  the  operation  of  no  unknown  or  uncertain 
cause,  but  only  of  that  force  of  precedent  which  in  all 
times  has  been  so  strong  to  keep  alive  religious  forma  ol 
which  tlie  original  meaning  is  lost.  And  in  certain 
at  any  rale,  it  is  very  evident  that  rites  of   except 
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fonn,  which  later  ages  generally  connected  with  ideas  of 
Bin  and  atonement,  were  merely  the  modem  representatives 
of  primitive  sacraments,  kept  up  through  sheer  force  of 
habit,  without  any  deeper  meaning  corresponding  to  the 
peculiar  solemnity  of  their  form.  Thus  the  annual  piacula 
that  were  celebrated,  with  exceptional  rites,  by  most  nations 
of  antiquity,  are  not  neceaearily  to  be  regarded  as  having 
their  first  origin  in  a  growing  Benae  of  sin  or  fear  of  divine 
wrath, — although  these  reasons  operated  in  later  times  to 
multiply  such  acts  of  service  and  increase  the  importance 
attached  to  them, — but  are  often  nothing  more  than  sur- 
vivals of  ancient  annual  sacrifices  of  communion  in  the 
body  and  blood  of  a  sacred  animal.  For  in  some  of  these 
rites,  as  we  have  seen  in  Lecture  VIII.,'  the  form  of  com- 
munion in  fleah  too  holy  to  be  eaten  except  in  a  sacred 
mystery  is  retained ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  there 
is  at  least  some  feature  in  the  annual  piaciUimi  which 
reveals  its  connection  with  the  oldest  type  of  sacrifice. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  annual  religious  feasts  date 
only  from  the  begiunings  of  agricultural  life,  with  its 
yearly  round  of  seed-time  and  harvest ;  for  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  annual  sacraments  are  found,  and  that  not 
merely  among  pastoral  races,  but  even  in  rude  hunting 
tribes  that  have  not  emerged  from  the  totem  stage.'  And 
though  some  of  these  totem  sacraments  involve  actual  com- 
munion in  t)ie  fiesh  aud  blood  of  the  sacicd  animal,  the 
conunoner  case,  even  in  this  primitive  stage  of  society, 
ifl  that  the  theanthropic  victim  is  deemed  too  holy  to  be 
eaten,  and  therefore,  as  in  the  majority  of  Semitic  piacula, 
is  burned,  buried,  or  cast  into  a  stream.'     it  is  certainly 

'  Supra,  p.  290  igq. 

'  For  exunplm  r>r  muual  BacnmenU  bj  stcrifice  ot  the  tot«m,  h«  Fruer, 
TotemUm,  p.  18,  ftod  mpra,  p.  2B6,  note  2. 

'  I  apprehend  tlist  in  mott  climates  tha  TicisBitndea  of  tho  seasons  are 
certunl;r  oat  lesi  Importuit  to  the  savftge  huntanuui  or  to  the  putonl 


Ulegitimato  to  connect  these  very  primitive  piacula  witli 
any  explicit  ideas  of  sin  and  foi^veness ;  they  have  their 
origin  in  a  purely  naturalistic  conception  of  holiness,  and 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  mystic  unity  of  liie  in 
the  religious  community  is  liable  to  wear  out,  and  must  be 
revived  and  strengthened  from  time  to  tima 

Among  the  annual  piacula  of  the  more  advanced 
Semites  which,  though  they  are  not  mystical  sacrifices  ot 
an  "  unclean  "  animal,  yet  bear  on  their  face  the  marks  of 
extreme  antiquity,  the  first  place  belongs  to  the  Hebrew 
FasBover,  held  in  the  spring  month  Nisan,  where  the 
primitive  character  of  the  offering  appears  not  only  from 
the  details  of  the  ritual,'  but  from  the  coincidence  of  ita 
season  with  that  of  the  Arabian  sacrifices  in  the  month 
Eajab.  Similarly  in  Cyprus,  on  the  first  of  April,  a  sheep 
was  offered  to  Aetarte  (Aphrodite)  with  ritual  of  a  char- 
acter evidently  piacular,*  At  Hierapolis,  in  like  mar 
the  chief  feast  of  the  year  was  the  vernal  ceremony  of  the 
Pyre,  in  which  animals  were  burned  alive — an  antique 
ritual  which  has  been  llluatrated  in  the  last  lecture.  And 
again,  among  the  Harranians,  the  first  half  of  Nisan  was 

barlnriaii  tliao  to  the  more  oiviliaed  tiller  of  the  soil.  From  Doughty' 
■oooiint  or  the  pimtoral  tribes  of  the  Arabian  desvrt,  and  alaii  from  what 
Agatharchidea  tolb  us  o!  the  herdnnion  bj  the  Red  Sen,  we  porceiTe  that 
in  tlie  {luroly  pastoral  lifa  Iho  aeasoM  when  poaturo  fails  are  annii&l  period* 
of  semi-etarvitioii  for  nan  aiid  beast.  Among  still  ruder  races,  like  the 
Australians,  who  h«ve  no  domestic  animals,  the  dlfferenoo  of  the  seasons  it 
yet  more  painfully  felt ;  so  much  bd,  itidfed,  that  in  some  parts  of  Australia 
children  are  not  bom  exce|tt  at  one  season  of  the  year ;  the  annual  changes 
of  n»tui«  have  imprcBsei)  themselves  on  the  life  of  msn  to  a  degree  hardlj 
cancoivable  to  us.  In  pastoral  Arabia  domestio  cattle  habitually  yean  in 
the  brief  season  oF  the  spring  pasture  (Doughty,  i.  426),  and  this  would 
serve  to  fix  an  annual  season  of  savriflL-e.  Camels  calve  in  February  and 
early  Mju^h  (  Blunt,  Bed.  Tribrj,  U.  Ifla. 

'  Supra,  p.  344.  Note  aleo  that  the  head  and  the  inwards  have  to  b« 
sateu,  i-e.  the  special  irats  of  life  (Ex.  xiL  S). 

'  Lydus,  Da  Meiu,  iv.  IS ;  of.  Jdditivnal  NfU  Q.  The  >«1.»  marki 
the  sacrifice  as  piocular,  whether  my  co^jecturu  ■•>/•  lni<-arf>l>u  for  ^JlUf 
Ifainf^iit'  is  acceiitini  or  noL 
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marked   by  a   series   of   exceptional  sacrifices  of  piacular 
colour.' 

So  remarkable  a  coiicurreuce  in  the  season  of  the  great 
annual  piacular  rites  of  Semitic  communities  leaves  little 
doubt  as  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  institution. 
Otherwise  the  season  of  the  annual  piacula  is  not  material 
to  our  present  pui'pose,  except  in  so  far  as  its  coincidence 
with  the  yeaniug  time  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
frequent  use  of  sucking  lamba  and  other  very  young 
animals  as  piacular  victims.  This  point,  however,  seems 
to  be  of  some  importance  as  an  indirect  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  annual  piacula.  The  reason  often  given  for 
the  sacrifice  of  very  young  animals,  that  a  man  thus  got 
rid  of  a  sacred  obligation  at  the  very  cheapest  rate,  is  not 
one  that  can  be  seriously  maintained ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  analogy  of  infanticide,  which  in  many  savage 
coimtries  is  not  regarded  as  mui'der  if  it  be  perfoi'med 
immediately  after  birth,  makes  it  very  intelligible  that,  in 
those  primitive  times  when  a  domestic  animal  had  a  life 
as  sacred  as  that  of  a  tribesman,  new-born  calves  or  lambs 
should  be  selected  for  sacrifice.  The  selection  of  an  annual 
season  of  sacrifice  coincident  with  the  yeaning-time  may 
therefore  be  plausibly  referred  to  the  time  when  sacrificial 
slaughter  was  still  a  mre  and  awful  event,  involving 
responsibilities  which  the  worshippers  were  anxious  to 
reduce,   by   every  device,   within    the    narrowest   possible 

The  point  which  I  took  a  little  time  ago,  that  sacrifices 
of  piacular  form  are  not  necessarily  associated  with  a  sense 
of  sin,  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  case  of  annual  piacula. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  under  the  Law,  the  annual  expiation 

'  fihrUt,  p,  S22.     Traces  of  tlio  s&crcdnc«9  of  the  month  N!s«d  are  found 

•lao  at  Palmyra  {Eim.  Brit,  xviii.  169,  note  2],  and  amonjK  the  NaliatKana, 

_MBeTgeT  has  inferred  horn  a  stud;  of  th«  inacriptions  of  Hadjun.Jlali^. 
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on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  wan  directed  to  cleanse 
the  people  from  all  their  siiiB,*  t.c.  according  to  the  Mieliuic 
interpretation,  to  purge  away  the  guilt  of  all  sine,  committed 
during  the  year,  that  had  not  heeii  already  expiated  by 
penitence,  or  by  the  special  piacula  appointed  for  particular 
offences ;  *  but  there  is  little  trace  of  any  encb  view 
in  connection  with  the  annual  piacnia  of  the  heathen 
Semites ;  and  even  in  the  Old  Testament  this  interpreta- 
tion appears  to  be  modern.  The  Day  of  Atonement  is  a 
much  less  ancient  institution  than  the  Passover;  and  in 
the  Passover,  though  the  sprinkled  blood  has  a  protecting 
efficacy,  the  law  prescribes  no  forms  of  humiliation  and 
contrition,  such  as  are  enjoined  for  the  more  modem  rite^ 
Again,  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  whose  sketch  of  a  legialatioQ 
for  Israel,  on  its  restoration  from  captivity,  is  older  than 
the  law  of  Leviticus,  does  indeed  provide  for  two  annual 
atoning  ceremonies,  in  the  first  and  in  the  seventh 
month ;  *  but  the  point  of  these  ceremonies  lies  in  an 
elaborate  application  of  the  blood  to  various  parts  of  the 
temple,  with  the  object  of  "  reconciling  the  house."  Thia 
reference  of  the  sacrifice  reappears  also  in  Lev.  xvi; 
the  Bprinkhng  of  the  blood  on  the  great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment "  cleanses  the  altar,  and  makes  it  holy  from  all  the 
uncleanness  of  the  children  of  Israel."*  Here  an  older 
and  merely  physical  conception  of  the  ritual  breaks  through, 
which  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  forgiveness  of  sin ;  for 
uncleanness  in  the  Levitical  ritual  is  not  an  ethical  concep* 
tion.  It  seems  that  the  holine^  of  the  altar  is  liable  to 
be  impaired,  and  requires  to  be  annually  refreslied  by  an 
application  of  holy  blood — a  conception  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  justify  from  the  higher  teaching  of  the  Old  Teeta- 

'  Lev,  xvi.  SO.  •  Yama,  viil  8,  9. 

'E/flk.  ilv.  1ft,  20(LXX.). 

*  Lev.  jni.  19  j  of.  vcr.  33,  when  the  ■Umemont  oxtonilB  to  the 


ment,  but  which  is  perfectly  intelligible  as  an  inheiitance 
from  priraitive  ideas  about  sacrifice,  in  which  the  altar- 
idol  on  ita  part,  as  well  as  the  worshippers  on  theirs,  is 
periodically  reconsecrated  by  the  sprinkling  of  holy  (ic. 
kindred)  blood,  in  order  that  the  life-bond  between  the 
god  it  represents  and  his  kindred  worshippers  may  be  kept 
fresh.  This  is  the  nltimate  meaning  of  the  yearly  sprinkling 
with  a  tribesman's  blood,  which,  as  Theophrastus  tells  ub, 
was  demanded  by  so  many  altars  of  antiquity,^  and  also  of 
the  yearly  sprinkling  where  the  victim  was  not  a  man,  but 
a  sacrosanct  or  theanthropic  animal 

Of  all  this,  however,  the  later  ages  of  antique  religion 
understood  no  more  than  that  ancient  tradition  prescribed 
certain  annual  ritee  of  peculiar  and  sometimes  of  awful 
character  as  indispensable  to  tbe  maintenance  oE  normal 
relations  between  the  gods  and  the  worshipping  com- 
munity, The  neglect  of  these  rites,  it  was  believed, 
entailed  the  wrath  of  the  gods ;  the  Carthaginians,  for 
example,  in  their  distress  in  the  war  with  Agathocles, 
believed  that  Cronus  was  angry  because  slaves  had  been 
substituted  for  the  noble  boys  that  were  his  proper  victims. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  looked  beMnd  this  and 
concluded  that  the  god  could  not  demand  periodical  sacri- 
fices of  such  price  except  as  an  atonement  tor  the  ever- 
recurring  sins  of  the  nation.  Ancient  religion  was  so 
entirely  ruled  by  precedent,  that  men  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  have  an  adequate  moral  explanation  even  of 
tbe  most  exorbitant  demands  of  traditional  ritual ;  they 
were  content  to  explain  them  by  some  legend  that  told 
how  the  ritual  first  came  to  be  set  up.     Thus  Diodorus, 

'  Examples  of  anausl  humui  B&critice  in  thi)  Semitic  Reld  at  Citrlliag«, 
Porpli.,  Dt  Aim.  ii.  27  (from  TheophrMtus),  Pliny,  H.  N.  iiiri.  29  ;  at 
DunuethB,  or  Duma,  in  Arabia,  De  Abd.  a.  56.  At  Laodicea  in  Sjria  the 
annual  wcrilice  of  >  deer  was  held  to  be  a  salistitnte  lot  the  more  ancient 
•aorificeora  vir^n,     {Sea  IteHov,  AdditionaiXattQ,) 
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when  he  mentioiis  the  fkithigiiiim  human  sacrifices,  sug- 
gests the  probafaililj  that  thej  isesenre  the  memory  of 
Cronus  deyouring  his  ehildren;^  and  the  Phoenicians 
themselves  appear,  fnnn  the  fragmoits  of  Philo  Byblius, 
to  have  traced  back  ihe  custom  of  sacrificing  children  to 
a  precedent  set  by  the  Qod  El,  whom  the  Greeks  identify 
with  Cronus.' 

Indeed,  among  the  Semites  the  most  current  view  of 
annual  piacula  seems  to  have  been  that  they  commemorate 
a  divine  tragedy — the  death  of  some  god  or  goddess.'  The 
<^rigin  of  such  myths  is  easily  explained  from  the  nature 
\4  lh<o  ritual  Originally  the  death  of  the  god  was  nothing 
1^.  Umn  the  death  of  the  theanthropic  victim ;  but  when 
\i\m  ceased  to  be  understood  it  was  thought  that  the 
l^ular  sacrifice  represented  an  historical  tragedy  in 
\(\\\K^\  Uio  god  was  killed.  Thus  at  Laodicea  the  annual 
MeriKoe  of  a  doer  in  lieu  of  a  maiden,  which  was  offered 
h^  \i\^  I^H)des8  of  the  city,  is  associated  with  a  legend  that 
lh«  )t\HUU^m  was  a  maiden  who  had  been  sacrificed  to 
vH^WHHxmU^  the  foundation  of  the  town,  and  was  thence- 
«vrU\  w\whip|H)il  as  its  Fortune,  like  Dido  at  Carthage ;  it 
>N^  U\er«^urt>  the  death  of  the  goddess  herself  that  was 
m\u\m)l,Y  WJ^newtHl  in  the  piaoular  rite.  The  same  ex- 
\vklM^U\m  applies  to  such  scenic  representations  as  were 
i^H^^m  \4  in  the  lost  lecture,^  where  the  deity  is  annually 
Imvi^es)  i\\  eniityi  »iuoo  the  substitution  of  an  efiigy  for  a 

*  l^iMfKi  h^ifs  l^^  I.  10.  81,  88.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  even  the 
MMi^utviKl^tM  |«i>«^lit«ii  tddrftsed  in  Mio.  vL  7  had  a  profounder  sense  of 
>i(u  iHiiU  v^Mi  ^Him^nt  anmtig  the  heatlien  Semites. 

*  I  kA\«  U\^l  uoI«kI  auj  Semitic  example  of  another  type  of  explanatory 
Ivgv^kU  s4f  ^Ki^xh  iKoiv  latk  various  instances  in  Greece,  viz.  that  the  annual 
|4av^uluiu  WM  ai^K^iutinl  as  the  punishment  of  an  ancient  crime  for  which 
llaiUllu^iiuu  huA  k^  W  uiaile  fVom  generation  to  generation :  Pausan.  ix.  8.  2 
{iki  IVtuiM^X  viu  \^»i.  (at  l\iir«t  in  Aohaia).  In  both  cases,  according  to 
ikk\>  lo^^uvl,  (K«  aaoritlvH)  was  originally  human. 
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human  sacrifico,  or  for  a  victim  representing  a  god,  is  very 
common  in  antique  and  barbarous  religions.'  And  in  like 
manner  the  annual  mourning  for  Tammuz  or  Adonis,  which 
supplies  the  closest  parallel  in  point  of  form  to  the  fast- 
ing and  humiliation  on  the  Hebrew  Day  of  Atonement,  is 
the  scenic  commemoration  of  a  divine  tragedy  in  which 
the  worshippers  take  part  with  appropiiate  wailing  and 
lamentation.  That  the  rites  of  the  Semitic  Adonia  *  were 
connected  with  a  great  sacrificial  act,  may  safely  be  inferred 
on  general  principles  ;  and  that  the  sacrifice  was  piacular  in 
form,  follows  from  Lucian's  account  of  the  ritual  of  Byblua: 
"  When  they  have  done  wailing  they  first  burn  a  sacrifice  ' 
to  Adonia  as  to  one  dead  " — the  offei-ing  therefore  was  a 
holocaust  as  in  other  annual  piacula,  and  probably  corre- 
sponds to  the  annual  sacrifice  of  swine  on  April  2,  at  Cyprus, 
which  Joannes  Lydus  connects  with  the  Adonis  legend.* 

The  Adonia  therefore  seem  to  me  to  be  only  a  special 
form  of  annual  piaculum,  in  which  the  sacrifice  has  come 
to  be  overshadowed  by  its  popular  and  dramatic  accompani- 
ments.* The  legend,  the  exliibition  of  the  dead  god  in 
effigy,'  the  formal  act  of  wailing,  which  filled  all  the  streets 

'  Thus  the  Roiukiu  saliBtituted  puppets  of  mshm  or  wool  for  Imtatn 
oQcriDga  in  tho  Argea  and  the  irorahip  of  Hanu,  In  Mexico,  &gsin,  biunui 
Tictima  wem  hsbitmnjr  regarded  u  incAmalions  of  the  deity,  but  olao  paste 
imsgcB  of  the  gods  irero  made  &nd  eaten  Bscrtun entail j. 

'  I  aso  this  word  as  a  convenient  general  term  doscribing  a  particular 
type  of  ritual,  witbout  committing  myaclf  to  the  opinion  that  all  rites  of  the 
tyt>e  were  in  connection  nitli  the  worship  of  the  BBme  god,  It  is  uot  even 
certain  that  there  waa  a  god  Adonia.  What  the  Greeks  took  fur  a  proper 
name  i»  perhapa  no  more  than  a  title,  Adon,  "lord,"  applicable  to  various 
doiUea,  CIL.  viii.  1211. 

'  ¥.m^rmy•Z'<l'• ;  for  the  sense  of  the  trord  compare  Liician,  Dt  Ludu,  19. 

!S0  iq.     If  this  be  ao,  the  Cyprian  Adonis  was  originally  the 

Bnine-god,  and  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases  the  sacred  victim  haa  been 

ehanged  by  falsa  interpretation  into  the  enemy  of  the  god.     Cf.  Frsier, 

The  aoldiM  Sinigh,  ii.  GO. 

'  In  Greece,  where  tbo  Adonia  were  no  port  of  the  State  religion,  the 
celebration  ftoema  to  hare  been  limited  to  tlicse. 

*XU»  i*  t**^  t*'  ^  genuine  Semitic   ritual,   not  merely  Greek  oi 


and  was  not  confined  to  the  sanctuary,  took  much  greater 
hold  of  the  iuiagination  than  the  antique  piaculum  at  the 
temple,  and  became  one  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  parte 
of  popular  rel^iou.'  Late  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
1064  and  again  in  1204,  the  Ai-abic  historian  Ibn  al- 
Athlr'  records  aporadic  revivals,  on  a  great  scale,  of  the 
ancient  lament  for  the  dead  god.  In  the  former  case  a 
mysterious  threat  was  circulated  from  Armenia  to  Chusistan, 
that  every  town  which  did  not  lament  the  dead  "  king  of 
the  Jinn  "  should  utterly  perish  ;  in  the  Utter  a  fatal  disease 
raged  in  the  parts  of  Mosul  and  Irac,  "and  it  was  divulged 
that  a  woman  of  the  Jinn  called  Umm  'Uncud  (Mother  of 
the  Grape-cluster)  had  lost  her  son,  and  that  everyone  who 
would  not  make  lamentation  for  him  would  fall  a  Tiotim 
to  the  epidemic"  In  this  case  the  form  of  the  lamentation 
ifl  recorded  :  "  0  Umm  'Unciid,  excuse  us,  'Unciid  is  dead, 
we  knew  it  not" 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  characteristic  feature  in  these 
late  observances  is  entirely  true  to  the  spiiit  of  the  old 
Semitic  heathenism.  The  mourning  is  not  a  spontaneous 
expression  of  sympathy  with  the  divine  tragedy,  but  ob- 
ligatory and  enforced  by  fear  of  supernatural  anger,  And 
a  chief  object  of  the  mourners  is  to  disclaim  responsibility 
for  the  god's  death — a  point  which  has  already  come  before 
us  in  connection  with  theanthropic  sacrifices,  such  as  the 
"  ox-murder  at  Athens." 

When  the  original  meaning  of  the  theanthropic  ntual 
was  forgotten,  and  the  death  of  the  god  was  explained  by 

Aleiandriui ;  see  Loinprldiua,   Seliog,   vii. :   "  Silainbonam  etiam   omnf 
pluicta  et  Uctktione  Syrj&ci  coltag  exhibuit."    As  it  is  Dot  liuputad  tlikt 
Ssiunbo  or  Sftl&mbas  =  7j;3  CiTS,  "tbo  inia;^  of  BmI,"  it  is  struigB  tlut    , 
■cholan  iliould  h>vs  beon  milled  bj  Hesyoliiuii  and  the  Ulym.  Itagn.  inta  J 
maVing  Salambo  a  name  of  the  Oriental  Aphrodite, 

'  Dea  Syria,  fl  (Byblun)  i  Ammianns,  xx.  9.  15  (Antiodi). 

'  Ed.   Tornberg,   i.   27 ;   cf.   Bar   Uebiteas,   Chron.   Syr,   ed,    Bedja%  ^ 
p.  24S. 
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legBtKkrf  liiabory  as  a  thing  oE  the  far  past,  the  obligatory 
mouTDing  at  the  aunual  piacidum  was  continued  by  force 
of  usage,  and  presumably  gave  rise  to  various  speculations 
which  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture  to  us.  But  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  ceremonies  which  were  currently 
interpreted  as  the  commemoration  of  a.  mythical  tragedy 
could  not  suggest  to  the  mass  of  the  worshippers  any 
ethical  ideas  transcending  those  embodied  in  the  myth. 
The  legends  of  the  deaths  of  Semitic  gods  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  singularly  devoid  of  moral  significance,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  could  excite  any  deeper 
feeling  than  a  vague  sentimental  sympathy,  or  a  melanclioly 
conviction  that  the  gods  themselves  were  not  exempt  from 
the  universal  law  of  sufferiug  and  death.  And  with  the 
common  crowd  I  apprehend  that  the  main  feeling  involved 
was  generaUy  that  which  we  have  seen  to  survive  in  the 
latest  manifestations  of  heathen  sentiment — the  feeling 
that  a  bereaved  deity  is  an  angry  deity,  who  may  strike 
blindly  all  round  at  those  who  are  not  careful  to  free 
themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  blame. 

Among  the  agricultural  Semites,  where  the  Baal  was 
mainly  worshipped  as  the  giver  of  vegetjttive  increase  and 
the  quickening  spirit  of  v^etative  life,  the  annual  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead  god  seems  often  to  have  been  brought 
into  relation  to  agriculture  and  the  cycle  of  agricultural 
feasts.  In  the  Baal  religion  all  agricultural  operations, 
but  particularly  the  harvest  and  vintage,  are  necessarily 
viewed  as  in  some  degree  trenching  on  the  holy  things  of 
the  god,  and  must  be  conducted  with  special  religious  pre- 
cautions.' Thus  among  the  Hebrews  the  sprmg  piaculum 
of  the  Passover,  which  in  its  origin  belongs  to  the  pre- 
^ricultural  stage  of  Semitic  society,  was  connected  in  the 
Fentateuchal  system  with  the  opening  of  the  corn-harvest, 

'Supra,  p,  JE8. 
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and  in  like  maimer  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  precedes 
the  vintage  feast.  Mr.  Frazer  has  brought  together  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  connecting  the  Adonia — or  rather  certain 
forma  of  the  Adonia ' — with  the  com-harveat ;  the  death  of 
the  god  being  held  to  be  annually  repeated  in  the  cutting 
of  the  divine  grain.*  Similarly  the  wailing  for  'Unciid,  the 
divine  Grape-cluster,  seems  to  be  the  last  survival  of  an  old 
vint^e  piaculum.  I  can  only  touch  on  this  point  here, 
since  the  developments  of  religion  connected  with  ^riculture 
lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  volume.  The  dread  of 
the  worshippers,  that  the  neglect  of  the  usual  ritual  would 
be  followed  by  disaster,  is  particularly  intelligible  if  they 
regarded  the  necessary  operations  of  agi-iculture  as  involving 
the  violent  extinction  of  a  particle  of  divine  life.  Here, 
in  fact,  the  horror  attending  the  service  is  much  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  original  theanthropic  sacrifice,  only 
it  is  a  holy  fruit  that  suffers  instead  of  a  holy  animal. 

In  the  brighter  days  of  Semitic  heathenism,  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  god's  death  hardly  su^ested  any  serious 
thought  that  was  not  presently  drowned  in  an  outburst  of 
mirth  saluting  the  resurrection  of  the  Baal  on  the  following 
morning ;  and  in  more  distressful  times,  when  the  gloomier 
aapeote  of  religion  were  those  most  in  sympathy  with  the 
prevailing  hojielessness  of  a  decadent  nation, — such  titnea 
as  those  iu  which  Ezekiel  found  the  women  of  Jerusalem 

'  The  ritee  oF  B;bti[g  canuot  l>e  conDectcd  Bither  with  vinUgo  or  huTcst, 
for  both  o[  those  fill  in  the  dry  season,  and  the  Byblinn  god  died  vhen  hit 
■acred  river  was  s«al)«n  with  raiu.  Here  the  pre-agtioiUturftt  apriug  puoulum 
tooms  to  have  rolained  its  old  place  iu  the  jearlj  religious  cycle. 

^  The  Golden  Sough,  chap.  iii.  g  4.      The  evidonoo  adduced  by  Mr. 
Frazer  ii  not  all  applicable  without  liniitAtiaii  to  the  Soniitio  Adoni*—    j 
Greek  and  Alexandrian  totma  of  the  mouniing  were  probnhljr  colonnd  bf    I 
Greek  sod  Egyptian  innacDce.     Tim  Semitic  cTideiice  poinla  to  Babjlon' 
u  tba  Murce  of  tlie  Seniitio  oom  pioaulum  ;  it  ia  therefore  worth  noting   ] 
that  Bezold  fliicl*  Tamtuiii  and  the  folloning  month  Ab  di^ignated  a 
harvoat  montlui  of  K.   lUbylonia  in   the  lirteenth  century  B.O.     [TM  •! 
Amama  Tablets,  Brit.  Uua,  1892,  p.  xxix.). 
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mourning  for  Taramuz, — the  idea  that  the  gods  theniselves 
were  not  exempt  from  the  univeraal  law  of  death,  and  had 
ordered  this  truth  to  be  commemorated  in  their  templea 
by  bloody,  or  even  human  sacrifices,  could  only  favour  the 
belief  that  religion  was  as  cruel  as  the  relentless  march  of 
adverse  fate,  and  that  man's  life  was  ruled  by  powers  that 
were  not  to  be  touched  by  love  or  pity,  but,  if  they  could 
be  moved  at  all,  would  only  be  satisfied  by  the  aacriSce  of 
man's  happiness  and  the  surrender  of  his  dearest  treasurea 
The  close  psychological  connection  between  sensuality  and 
cruelty,  which  is  famiUar  to  students  of  the  human  mind, 
displays  itself  in  ghastly  fashion  in  the  sterner  aspects  of 
Semitic  heathenism ;  and  the  same  sanctuaries  which,  in 
prosperous  times,  resounded  with  licentious  mirth  and 
carnal  gaiety,  were  tilled  in  times  of  distress  with  the 
cowardly  lamentations  of  worshippers,  who  to  save  their 
own  lives  were  ready  to  give  up  everything  they  held  dear, 
even  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  firstborn  or  only  child. 

On  the  whole  the  annual  piaeulaof  Semitic  heathenism 
appear  theatricol  and  unreal,  when  they  ai-e  not  cruel  and 
repulsive.  The  stated  occurrence  of  gloomy  rites  at  fixed 
seasons,  and  without  any  direct  relation  to  human  conduct, 
gave  the  whole  ceremony  a  mechanical  character,  and  so 
made  it  inevitable  that  it  should  be  either  accepted  as  a 
mere  scenic  trt^edy,  whose  meaning  was  summed  up  in  a 
myth,  or  inter[>reted  as  a  proof  that  the  divine  powers 
were  never  thoroughly  reconciled  to  man,  and  only  tolerated 
their  worshippers  hi  consideration  of  costly  atonements 
constantly  renewed.  I  apprehend  tliat  even  in  Israel  the 
annual  piocula,  which  were  observed  from  an  early  dute, 
liad  little  or  no  share  in  the  development  of  the  higher 
sense  of  sin  and  responsibility  which  characterises  the 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tlie  Passover  is  a  rite  of 
the  most   primeval   antiquity ;    and  in    the  local   culte, 
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annual  mournings,  like  the  lamentation  for  Jephthafa' 
daughter,  —  which  undoubtedly  was  connected  with 
annual  sacrifice,  Uke  that  wliich  at  Laodicea  cotumemoi-ated 
the  mythical  death  of  the  vii^gin  goddess, — had  been  yearly 
repeated  from  very  ancient  times.  Yet,  only  after 
exile,  and  then  only  by  a  sort  of  afterthought,  which  di 
not  override  the  priestly  idea  that  the  annual  atonement  is 
ahove  all  a  reoonsecnition  of  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary, 
do  we  find  the  annual  piaciilum  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 
interpreted  as  a  general  atonement  for  the  sins  of  Israel 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  older  hterature,  when] 
exceptional  and  piacular  rites  are  interpreted  as  sal 
factions  for  sin,  the  offence  is  always  a  definite  one,  an^l 
the  piacular  rite  has  not  a  stated  and  periodical  character. 
but  is  directly  addressed  to  the  atonement  of  a  partici 
Bin  or  course  of  sinful  life. 

The  conception  of  piacular  ritea  aa  a  aatisfaction  for 
appears  to  have  arisen  after  the  original  sense  of  the 
theanthropic  sacrifice  of  a  kindred  animal  whs  forgotten, 
and  mainly  in  connection  with  the  view  that  the  life  of  the 
victim  was  the  equivalent  of  the  life  of  a  human  member 
of  the  rel^ouB  community.  We  have  seen  that  when  the 
victim  was  no  longer  regarded  as  naturally  holy,  and 
equally  akin  to  the  god  and  his  worshippers,  the  ceremony' 
of  its  death  was  still  performed  with  solemn  circumstances, 
not  appropriate  to  the  slaughter  of  a  mere  common  beast. 
It  was  thuB  inevitable  that  the  victim  should  be  regarded 
either  as  a  representative  of  the  god,  or  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  tribesman,  whose  life  was  sacred  to  his  fellowb^ 
The  fonner  interpretation  predominated  in  the  anni 
piocula  of  the  Baal  religions,  but  the  latter  was 
naturally  indicated  in  such  atoning  sncri&ces  aa 
ofTered  on  special  emergencies  and  did  not  lend  thetft' 
selves   to  a   mythical  interpretation.       For   in   old 
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tlie  circumstaiiceB  of  the  slaughter  were  those  of  a  death 
which  could  only  be  justified  by  the  coneent,  and  even 
by  the  active  participation,  of  the  whole  community,  ie. 
of  the  judicial  execution  of  a  kinsman.^  In  later  times 
this  rule  was  modified,  and  in  ordinary  sacrifices  the 
victim  was  aiain  either  by  the  offerer,  or  by  professional 
slaughterers,  who  formed  a  class  of  inferior  ministers  at 
the  greater  sanctuaries.*  But  communal  holocausts  and 
piacula  continued  to  be  slain  by  the  chief  priests,  or  by 
the  beads  of  the  community  or  by  their  chosen  representa- 
tives, so  that  the  slaughter  retained  the  character  of  a 
solemn  public  act.^  -Again,  the  feeling  that  the  slaying 
involves  a  grave  responsibility,  and  must  be  justified  by 
divine  permission,  was  expressed  by  the  Arabs,  even  in 
ordinary  slaughter,  by  the  use  of  the  hismillak,  i.e.  by  the 
slaughterer  striking  the  victim  in  the  name  of  hia  god.* 
But  in  many  piacula  this  feeling  was  carried  much  further, 
and  care  was  taken  to  slay  the  nctim  without  bloodshed, 
or  to   make   believe  that   it  had  killed  itself.^      Certain 

'  Su^n.  p.  2Si  sq. 

'  la  CIS.  No,  ge,  the  ministers  of  t!io  templa  iccludo  a  olsss  of 
■liughtarers  (Dnat).  and  so  it  wm  at  Hierapolia  {DeaSyriti,  xliiL).  Among 
the  Jbits,  at  the  anODd  temple,  tho  LevfCes  often  acted  as  sUughterflrs;  but 
beToro  the  captivity  the  temple  slaughterers  vers  nncirotmicised  fareigneTa 
(Eiek.  iliv.  isgq.;  of.  O.T.  m  J.  Ch.  2iided.,  p.  imagq.). 

*  Thus  in  the  Old  Testament  we  &nd  young  men  aa  sacrlticerB  in  Ei. 
xxir.  5  ;  the  olden  iii  Lev.  iv.  IG,  Deut.  ixi.  4  ;  Atiron  in  Lev.  xvi,  15 ; 
cf,  yama,  ir.  S.  All  aaurifices,  except  the  last  uuued,  might,  aucunliug  to 
the  Babbins,  be  killed  by  anj  laraslita. 

The  choice  of  "young  men,"  or  rath bt  "lads,"  as  aacri£cers  in  Ex.  xiir. 
is  curioualj  artalogoua  to  the  choice  of  lads  as  executioners.  Judg.  yiii.  SO 
is  not  an  isolated  caae,  for  Nilus  ako  (p.  €7)  says  that  the  Saracens  charged 
ladt  with  the  execution  of  their  cBptives. 

'  The  same  feeling  is  expressed  in  Lev.  xv!i.  11  ;  Gen.  viii.  S  iqq. 

°  The  blood  that  calb  for  veugeaacti  is  blood  that  folia  on  the  grotind 
(Oeo.  i?.  10).  Hence  blood  to  whiuh  vengeance  is  refiLsiil  is  said  to  bo 
trodden  under  foot  (Ibn  Hiahiini,  p.  76,  nil.,  p.  S61,  L  5),  and  forgotten 
blood  ia  covsred  by  the  earth  [Job  xvi.  18).  And  ao  we  often  find  the  idea 
that  a  dosth  in  which  no  blood  is  shed,  or  none  falls  a^Hin  the  ground,  does 
not  call  for  vengeance  ;  whilt,  on  the  other  hand,  a  simple  blow  calls  for 


holocausts,  like  those  of  the  Pyre-festival  at  Hierapolii 
were  burned  alive ;  and  other  piacula  were  simply  pushec 
over  a  height,  so  that  they  might  seem  to  Idll  themselvei 
by  their  fall.  This  was  done  at  Hierapolia,  both  witb; 
animals  and  with  human  victims;  and,  according  to  tha 
Mishna,  the  Hebrew  scapegoat  waa  not  allowed  to  go  I 
in  the  wilderness,  but  was  killed  by  being  p\ished  over  i 
precipice.'  The  same  kind  of  sacrifice  occurs  in  Egypt,  in 
a  rite  which  is  possibly  of  Semitic  origin,*  and  in  Greeoe^ 
in  more  than  one  case  where  the  victims  were  human,* 

All  such  forms  of  sacrifice  are  precisely  parallel  ; 
those  which  were  employed  in  sacred  executions,  i.e.  i 
the  judicial  slaying  of  members  of  the  community.  Th* 
criminal  in  ancient  times  was  either  stoned  by  the  whole 
congregation,  as  was  the  usual  form  of  the  execution  among' 
the  ancient  Hebrews ;  or  strangled,  as  was  commonly  doner 
among  the  later  Jews ;  or  drowned,  as  in  the  Roman  punish- 
ment for  parricide,  where  the  kin  in  the  narrower  s 
is  called  on  to  execute  justice  on  one  of  its  own  members; 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  some  way  which  either  avoidfl 
bloodshed  or  prevents  the  guilt  of  blood  from  being  fixed 
on  an  individual.  These  coincidences  between  the  ritual 
of  sacrifice  and  of  execution  are  not  accidental ; 
oaae  they  had  their  origin  in  the  scruple  f^ainst  shedding 

blood -revenge,  if  lth»pp8M  tod«w  blood  tlirough  the  »ocidei)tof  ito  Wling 
on  a  sore  (Moffaddsl  il-Dablil,  AnUhil,  p.  10.  od.  CoDstant.  AH.  1800). 
Infuiticide  in  Arabia  vas  effected  hj  buryiog  ths  child  elin ;  captive  kingt 
were  slain  b;  bleeding  tliem  into  a  cup,  and  if  one  drop  touched  the  gionnd 
it  was  thought  that  thair  death  would  be  reTonged  (nipni,  p.  369,  not*  1), 
Avplioations  of  this  principle  to  ucrilicea  of  aaoroiaact  and  kindred  animali 
Are  fivquont ;  the;  are  strangled  or  killed  with  a  blunt  ioatrameiit  {aigira, 
p.  3ia ;  note  alno  the  club  or  mallet  that  appean  in  aacriScial  aaeoe*  OD 
ancient  Chaldean  cylinders,  Uenaiit,  Otyptiqju,  i.  151),  or  at  leaat  do  drop 
of  their  blood  mn»t  fall  on  the  ground  (Bancroft,  iii.  les). 

'  Dea  Syria,  Iviii. ;   Yoma,  vu  6, 

'  Plutarch,  /i,  a03.%  SO;  uf.  AddUional  ffaU  F. 

'  At  the  Thargelia,  sQd  iu  the  LeuoadJtn  cercmany, 


kindred  blood;  and,  when  the  old  ideoa  of  the  kinship 
of  man  and  beast  became  unintelligible,  they  helped  to 
establish  the  view  that  the  victim  whose  life  was  treated 
as  equivalent  to  that  of  a  man  was  a  sacrifice  to  justice, 
accepted  in  atonement  for  the  guilt  of  the  worshippers. 
The  parallelism  between  piacular  sacrifice  and  execution 
came  out  with  particular  clearness  where  the  victim  was 
wholly  burnt,  or  where  it  was  cast  down  a  precipice ;  for 
burning  was  the  punishment  appointed  among  the  Hebrews 
and  other  ancient  nations  for  impioufi  oSenceSi^and  casting 
from  a  cliff  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  execution.* 

The  idea  originally  connected  with  the  execution  of 
a  tribesman  is  not  exactly  penal  in  our  sense  of  the 
word ;  the  object  is  not  to  punish  the  offender,  but  to 
rid  the  community  of  an  impious  member — ordinarily  a 
rnft"  who  has  shed  the  sacred  tribal  blood.  Murder  and 
incest,  or  offences  of  a  like  kind  gainst  the  sacred  laws 
of  blood,  are  in  primitive  society  the  only  crimes  of  which 
the  conmiunity  as  such  takes  cognisance ;  the  offences  of 
man  against  man  are  matters  of  private  law,  to  be  settled 
between  the  parties  on  the  principle  of  retaliation  or  by 
the  payment  of  damages.  But  murder,  to  which  as  the 
typical  form  of  crime  we  may  confine  our  attention,  is  an 
inexpiable  offence,  for  which  no  compeosation  can  be 
taken ;  the  man  who  has  killed  his  kinsman  or  his 
covenant  ally,  whether  of  design  or  by  chauee,  is  impious, 

'  Oen.  xxxviiL  Zi  ;  Lev.  ix.  U,  xxi.  9 ;  Josh.  vii.  IS. 

*Tl]aTirpeisnroolt  »tEome  will  occur  to  BveryoDo.  Among  the  Hebrews 
ws  find  Mptives  90  killed  (2  Chron.  xxr.  12),  and  in  cmi  own  dijs  the  Sinai 
Anba  killed  Prof.  Palmer  by  making  him  leap  from  a  rock ;  cf.  also  2  Kings 
viii.  12,  Hos.  x.  1 4,  froni  which  it  would  seem  that  this  was  the  iiansl  way 
of  killing  non'Comhatants.  I  apprehend  that  the  abacuie  farm  of  execution 
"beCare  the  Lord,"  nientioiifld  in  8  Sam.  ixi.  9  (and  aluo  Num.  ixv.  4],  is 
or  the  same  sort,  Tor  the  rictims  fall  and  are  killed ;  Jlpm  will  answer  to 
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and  must  be   cut  olf  from   his   community  by  death 
outlawry.     And  iu  such  a  case  the  execution  or  baniab- 
roent  o£  the  culprit  is  a  religious  duty,  for  if  it 
performed  the  anger  of  the  deity  rests  on  the  whole  kin 
or  community  of  the  murderers. 

In  the  oldest  state  of  society  the  punishment  of 
murderer  ia  not  on  all  fours  with  a  case  of  blood-revei^e. 
Blood-revenge  applies  to  manslaughter,  i.e..  to  the  kilting  of 
a  stranger.  And  in  that  case  the  dead  man's  kin  make  no 
effort  to  discover  and  punish  the  individual  slayer ;  they, 
hold  his  whole  kin  responsible  for  his  act,  and  takA 
vengeance  on  the  first  of  them  on  whom  they  can  lay 
hands.  In  the  case  of  murder,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
point  is  to  rid  the  kin  of  an  impious  person,  who  has 
violated  the  sanctity  of  the  tribal  blood,  and  here  there* 
fore  it  is  important  to  discover  and  punish  the  criminal 
himself.  Itiit  if  he  cannot  he  discovered,  some  other  means 
must  be  taken  to  blot  out  the  impiety  and  restore  tha 
harmony  between  the  community  and  its  god,  and  for  thi»| 
purpose  a.  sacramental  sacrifice  is  obviously  indicated,  such 
as  Deut.  xxL  provides  for  the  purging  of  the  communis 
from  the  guilt  of  an  untraced  murder.*  In  such  a  case  It 
was  inevitable  that  the  sacrifice,  performed  as  it  was  with 
circumstances  closely  akin  to  those  of  an  execution,  should 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  surrogate  for  the  death  of  the 
true  culprit.  And  this  interpretation  was  all  the  mt 
readily  established  because,  from  an  early  date,  the  alliam 
of  different  kins  had  begun  to  give  rise  to  cases  of  hoi 
cide  in  which  the  line  of  distinction  was  no  longer 
between  murder  and  manslaughter,  between  the  case  whi 
the  culprit  himself  must  die,  and  the  case  where  any  life 

'  Hen  the  rsBjioiLaibili^  for  tlie  bloodslivil  fulla  od  tlic  Dwrest  town 
(vBT.  !) ;  ct.  AgK  i».  ITS,  1.  2fl  Jj.,  where  tha  blood-wit  for  a  rnun  lUin  i»g 
chnrj^  to  the  noarosC  homeitud. 
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kindred  to  his  may  euffice.  Tbiie  in  the  time  of  David  * 
the  Israelites  admit  that  a  crime  calling  for  expiation  was 
committed  by  Saul  when  he  slew  the  Gibeonites,  who  were 
the  Bwom  allies  of  Israel  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Gibeonites  claim  satief action  imder  the  law  of  blood- 
revenge,  and  ask  that  in  lieu  of  Saul  himself  certain 
memberB  of  his  house  shall  be  given  up  to  them.  And  in 
thiB  way  the  idea  of  substitution  is  brought  in,  even  in  a 
case  which  ia,  strictly  speaking,  one  of  murder. 

In  all  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  substitution  as 
apphed  to  sacrifice,  it  must  be  remembered  that  private 
sacrifice  is  a  younger  thing  than  clan  sacrifice,  and  that 
private  piacula  offered  by  an  individual  for  his  own  sins 
are  of  comparatively  modem  institution.  The  mortal  sin 
of  an  individual — and  it  is  only  mortal  sin  that  has  to  be 
considered  in  this  connection — was  a  thing  that  affected 
the  whole  community,  or  the  whole  kin  of  the  offender. 
Thus  the  inexpiable  sin  of  the  sons  of  Eli  is  visited  on 
his  whole  clan  from  generation  to  generation  ;  *  the  sin  of 
Achan  is  the  sin  of  Israel,  and  as  such  is  punished  by  the 
defeat  of  the  national  army ;  *  and  the  sin  of  Saul  and 
"  his  bloody  house  "  {i.e.  the  house  involved  in  the  blood- 
shed) leads  to  a  tliree  years'  famine.  Accordingly  it  is 
the  business  of  the  community  to  narrow  the  responsibility 
for  the  crime,  and  to  free  itself  of  the  contagious  taint  by 
fixing  the  guilt  either  on  a  single  individual,  or  at  least  on 
his  immediate  kin,  as  in  the  case  of  Achan,  who  was  stoned 
and  then  buried  with  bis  whole  family.  Hence,  when  a 
tribesman  is  executed  for  an  impious  offence,  he  dies  on 
behalf  of  the  community,  to  restore  normal  relations 
between  thera  and  their  god ;  so  that  the  analogy  with 
sacrifice  is  very  close  in  purpose  as  well  as  in  forna.  And 
80  the  cases  in  which  the  anger  of  the  god  can  be  traced 

>  3  Sun.  xxi.  *  1  Sun.  u.  27  i^.  *  Josh.  vii.  1,  11. 


to  the  crime  of  a  particular  individual,  and  atoned  for  bj  bia 
death,  are  very  naturally  seized  upon  to  explain  the  cases  in 
which  the  sin  of  the  community  cannot  be  thus  individualised, 
but  where,  nevertheless,  according  to  ancient  custom,  recon- 
ciliation is  sought  through  the  sacrifice  of  a  theaathropio 
victim.     The  old  explanation,  that  the  life  of  the  sacrosanct 
animal  ie  used  to  retie  the  life-bond  between  the  god  and  bia 
worshippers,  fell  out  of  date  when  the  kinship  of  races  of 
men  with  animal  kinds  was  forgotten.     A  new  explanation 
had  to  be  sought ;  and  none  lay  nearer  than  that  the  ein 
of  the   community  was  concentrated   on   the  victim,  and 
that  its  death  was  accepted  aa  a  sacrifice  to  divine  justice. 
This  explanation  was  natural,  and  appears  to  have  beei|| 
widely  adopted,  though  it  hardly  became  a  formal  dogma,! 
for  ancient  religion  had  no  ofBcial  dogmas,  but  contented! 
itself  with  continuing  to  practise  antique  rites,  and  letting! 
everyone    interpret    them   as    he    would.       Even    in    the  4 
Levitical  law  the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  head  of  the  I 
victim  is  not  formally  interpreted  as  a  laying  of  the  sins  of  I 
the  people  on  its  head,  except  in  the  case  of  the  scape-goaL^J 
And  here  the  carrying  away  of  the  people's  guilt  to  f 
isolated    and   desert    region   (mij  pn)    has   its    uearee 
analogies,  not  in  ordinary  atoning  sacrifices,  but  in  thosel 
physical   methods   of  getting   rid   of  an   infectious   taboof 
which  characterise  the  lowest  forms  of  superstition.     The 
same  form  of  dismfection    recurs   in   the   Levitical   l^is- 
lation,  where  a  live  bird  is  made   to  fly  away  with  the 
contagion   of   leprosy,-  and   in   Arabian   custom,  when   a  . 
widow  before    remarriage    makes    a    bird   fly   away   with  | 
the  uncleanuesa  of  her  widowhood."     In  ordinary  burnt- J 

'  Lev.  ivL  21.  •  Lev.  xtv.  7,  58 ;  c{.  Zooh.  T.  C  *J5- 

'  r^  ai'Jriit,  t.v.  ^,  VIII.  (Una,  t.v. ,■  0.  T.  in  J.  Ch.,  l»t«3., 

p.  439 ;  Wflllh.  p.  158).     An  AsHyriaa  j»n\lvl  in  JUcordi  of  th*  PaM,  be.J 

Ifil.     It  is  indued  probable  that  in   Uie  oldest  times  the  outUwrj  of  ■ 
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ofFeringe  and  ain-offeringa  the  impoaition  of  hands  ia  not 
officially  interpreted  by  the  Law  as  a  transference  of  sin 
to  the  victim,  but  rather  has  the  same  sense  as  in  acts  of 
blessing  or  consecration,*  where  the  idea  no  doubt  is  that 
the  physical  contact  between  the  parties  serves  to  identify 
them,  bub  not  specially  to  transfer  guilt  from  the  one  to 
the  other. 

In  the  Levitical  ritual,  all  piacula,  both  public  and 
private,  refer  only  to  sins  committed  unwittingly.  As 
regards  the  sin-oflering  for  the  people  this  is  quite  intelli- 
gible, in  accordance  with  what  has  just  been  said ;  for  if  the 
national  sin  can  be  brought  liome  to  au  Individual,  he  of 
course  must  be  punished  for  it.  But  the  private  sin- 
oSerings  presented  by  an  individual,  for  sins  committed 
unwittingly,  and  subsequently  brought  to  his  knowledge, 
appear  to  be  a  modem  innovation ;  before  the  exile  the 
private  offences  for  which  satisfaction  had  to  be  made  at 
the  sanctuary  were  not  mortal  sins,  and  gave  no  room  for 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  life  for  life,  but  were 
atoned  for  by  a  money  payment,  on  the  analogy  of  the 
eatisfaction  given  by  payment  of  a  fine  for  the  ofTencee  of 
man  against  man  (2  Kings  xiL  16).  And,  on  the  whole, 
while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  public  piacula  were  often 
regarded  as  surrogates  for  the  execution  of  an  ofTender, 
who  either  was  not  known  or  whom  the  community 
hesitated  to  bring  to  justice,  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
private  offerings  were  often  viewed  in  this  light;  even  the 
sacrifice  of  a  child,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  conceived 
rather  a£  the  greatest  and  most  exorbitant  gift  that  a 
man  can  offer.*     The  very  idea  of  au  execution  implies  a 

criitiiiiit  meant  nothing  raoro  th&ti  freeing  the  rammmiit}',  just  in  this  wkj, 
from  a  deadly  coDtagion, 

'  Gen.  xlviii.  U  ;  Num.  vili  10  ;  Dent,  zsiir.  9  ;  of.  2  Kings  ii.  13  igq. 

'  Tho  Qr«k  piMula  lor  murder  wars  certainly  not  regarded  as  eiecutioo^ 
but  u  cathartic  ritea. 


publio  function,  and  not  a  private  prestation,  and  so  '. 
apprehend   tbat   the  conception  of  a  satisfaction  paid   tol 
divine  juatice  coiild  not  well  be  connected  with  any  bat  1 
public  piacula.     In  those  the  death  of  the  victim  luightJ 
very  well  pass  for  the  scenic  representation  of  an  execution^l 
and  so  represent  the  community  as  exonerating  iteelf  fromfl 
all  complicity  in  the  crime  to  be  atoned  for.     Looked  at  in 
this  view,  atoning  ritea  no  doubt  ser\'ed  in  some  measure 
to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  divine  justice  and  of  the  imperative 
duty  of   righteousness  within  the   community.       But   the 
moral   value  of  such  scenic   representation   was   probably 
not  very  great;  and  whei-e  an  actual  human  victim  i 
offered,  so  tbat  the  sacrifice  practically  became  an  execu- 
tion, and  was  interpreted  as  a  punishment  laid  on  the  t 
munity  by  its  god,  the  ceremony  was  bo  wholly  deficient  in  I 
distributive  justice  that  it  waa  calculated  to  perplex,  rather  I 
than  to  educate,  the  growing  sense  of  morality. 

Christian  theologians,  looking  on  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  type  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  and 
interpreting  the  latter  as  a  satisfaction  to  divine  justice, 
have  undoubtedly  over  -  estimated  the  ethical  lessons  1 
embodied  in  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system ;  as  may  be  ' 
interred  even  from  the  fact  that,  for  many  centuries,  the 
official  theology  of  the  Church  was  content  to  interpret 
the  death  of  Cbriut  as  a  ransom  for  mankind  paid  to  the 
devil,  or  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  divine  honour  (Anselm),  j 
rather  than  as  a  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  ] 
moral  law  of  justice.  If  Christian  theology  shows  such 
variations  in  the  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  substita- 
tion,  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  expect  to  find  a  consistent 
doctrine  on  this  head  in  connection  with  ancient  sacrifice;* 

'  Jewish  theology  btia  a  gtrat  denl  to  wiy  nliout  the  npceptniice  of  th*  I 
inerita  of  the  rightMns  on  bcLnir  of  the  wicked,  biit  very  little  ktiout  •tOD«>  i 
ment  tbrou^  aurifioe. 
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and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  influence  of  placular 
sacrifices,  in  keeping  the  idea  of  divine  justice  before  the 
minds  of  ancient  nations,  was  very  slight  compared  with 
the  influence  of  the  vastly  more  important  idea  that  the 
gods,  primarily  as  the  vindicators  of  the  duties  of  kinship, 
and  then  also  of  the  wider  morality  which  ultimately  grow 
up  on  the  basis  of  kinship,  preside  over  the  public  exercise 
of  justice,  give  oracles  for  the  detection  of  hidden  offences, 
and  sanction  or  demand  the  execution  of  guilty  tribesmen. 
Of  these  very  real  functions  of  divine  justice  the  piacular 
sacrifice,  when  interpreted  as  a  scenic  execution,  is  at  best 
only  an  empty  shadow. 

Another  interpretation  of  piacular  sacrifice,  which  has 
great  prominence  in  antiquity,  is  that  it  purges  away 
guilt.  The  cleansing  effect  of  piacula  is  mainly  associated 
with  the  application  to  the  persons  of  the  worshippers  of 
sacrificial  blood  or  ashes,  or  of  holy  water  and  other  things 
of  sacred  virtue,  including  holy  herbs  and  even  the  fragrant 
smoke  of  incense.  This  is  a  topic  which  it  would  be  easy 
to  illustrate  at  great  length  and  with  a  variety  of  curious 
particulars ;  hat  the  principle  involved  is  so  simple  that 
little  would  be  gained  by  the  enumeration  of  all  the 
different  substances  to  which  a  cathartic  value  was 
ascribed,  either  by  themselves  or  as  accessories  to  an 
atoning  sacrifice.  A  main  point  to  be  noted  is  that 
ritual  purity  has  in  principle  nothing  to  do  with  physical 
cleanliness,  though  such  a  connection  was  ultimately 
established  by  the  common  use  of  water  as  a  means  of 
lustration.  Primarily,  purification  means  the  application 
to  the  person  of  some  medium  which  removes  a  taboo, 
and  euables  the  person  purified  to  mingle  freely  in  the 
ordinary  life  of  his  fellows.  It  is  not  therefore  identical 
with  consecration,  for  the  latter  often  brings  special  taboos 
with  it.     And  so  we  find  that  the  ancients  used  porifica- 
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tory  rit6B  after  aa  well  as  before  holy  functions.'  But  aa 
the  normftl  life  of  the  member  of  a  religious  community 
ia  in  a  broad  sense  a  holy  life,  lived  in  accordance  with 
certain  standing  precepta  of  sanctity,  and  in  a  constant 
relation  to  the  deity  of  the  community,  the  main  use  of 
purificatory  rites  is  not  to  tone  down,  to  the  level  of 
onlinary  life,  the  excessive  holiness  conveyed  by  contact 
with  sacrosanct  tilings,  but  rather  to  impart  to  one  who 
has  lost  it  the  measure  of  sanctity  that  puts  him  on  the 
level  of  ordinary  social  Ufe.  So  much  indeed  does  thia 
view  of  the  matter  predominate,  that  among  the  Hebrews 
all  purifications  are  ordinarily  reckoned  as  purificatiou 
from  uneleannesa ;  thus  the  man  who  has  burned  the  red 
heifer  or  carried  its  ashes,  becomes  ceremonially  uucleao, 
though  in  reality  the  thing  that  he  has  heen  in  contact 
with  was  not  impure  but  most  holy;^  and  similarly  the 
handling  of  the  Scriptures,  according  to  the  Babbina, 
defiles  the  hands,  i.e.  entails  a  ceremonial  washing.  Puri- 
fications, therefore,  are  performed  by  the  use  of  any  of 
the  physical  means  that  re-establish  normal  relations  with 
the  deity  and  the  congregation  of  his  worshippers — in 
short,  by  contact  with  something  that  contains  and  can 
impart  a  divine  virtue.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  use 
of  living  water  may  suffice,  for,  as  we  know,  there  is  a 
sacred  principle  in  such  water.  But  the  most  powerful 
cleansing  media  are  necessarily  derived  from  the  body  and 
blood  of  sacrosanct  victims,  and  the  forms  of  purificatioa 
embrace  such  rites  as  the  sprinkling  of  sacrificial  blood 
or  ashes  on  the  person,  anointing  with  holy  unguents,  or 
fumigation  with  the  smoke  of  incense,  which  from  early 
times  was  a  favourite  accessory  to  sacrifices.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  rehgious  value  of  incense  waa 

'  See  in/ra,  AddUiimal  Note  B,  p.  446  sj.,  and  tiyjiyi,  p.  3G1  >q. 
'  Num.  lii.  8,  10. 
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originally  independent  of  animal  eacrifice,  for  frankincense 
was  the  gum  of  a  very  holy  species  of  tree,  which  was 
collected  with  religious  precautiona.'  Whether,  therefore, 
the  sacred  odour  was  ufied  in  unguents  or  burned  like  an 
altar  sacrifice,  it  appears  to  have  owed  its  virtue,  like  the 
gum  of  the  saviora  tree,*  to  the  idea  that  it  was  the  blood 
of  an  animate  and  divine  plant. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  cathartic  media,  like 
holiness  itself,  were  of  various  degrees  of  intensity,  and 
were  sometimes  used,  one  after  another,  iu  an  ascending 
ecala  All  contact  with  holy  things  has  a  dangerous  side ; 
and  80,  before  a  man  ventures  to  approach  the  holiest 
sacraments,  lie  prepares  himself  by  ablutions  and  other  less 
potent  cathartic  applications.  On  this  principle  ancient 
religions  developed  very  complicated  schemes  of  purificatory 
ceremonial,  but  in  all  grave  cases  these  culminated  in 
piacular  sacrifice ;  "  without  shedding  of  blood  thei'e  is  no 
remlBsion  of  sin."' 

In  the  most  primitive  form  of  the  sacrificial  idea  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice  is  not  employed  to  wash  away  an 
impurity,  but  to  convey  to  the  worshipper  a  particle  of 
holy  life.  The  conception  of  piacular  media  a£  purifi- 
catory, however,  involves  the  notion  that  the  holy  medium 
not  only  adds  something  to  the  worshipper's  life,  and 
refreshes  its  sanctity,  but  expels  from  him  something  that 
is  impure.  The  two  views  are  obviously  not  inconsistent, 
if  we  conceive  impurity  as  the  wrong  kind  of  life,  wbicli 
is  dispossessed  by  inoculation  with  the  right  kind.  Some 
idea  of  this  sort  is,  in  fact,  that  which  savages  associate 
with    the   uncleanness   of    taboo,    which    they    commonly 

'  FliDj,   xii.   64.      Tlie  right  oreii   to  see   the   trees  was  reserved   to 
rtain   holy   Taniilies,   who,   whon  engiLgcd  ia  harvosting  the  gam,  had 
abiUin    from   all    oontaot  with   nomen    ajid    from    partiaip&tiDii    in 
tuuenls, 

■  Supi-a,  p.  133.  *  I1«U  i) 


ascribe  to  the  presence,  in  or  about  the  inati,  of "  apiiits  " 
living  agencies  ;  and  the  same  idea  occurs  in  much  higfaer  I 
forme  of  religion,  as  when,  in  medieval  Christianity,  exor-  | 
cisma  to  expel  devils  from  the  catechumen  are  regarded  e 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  baptism. 

Among  the  Sendtes  the  impuritieH  which  were  thought  1 
of  as  cleaving  to  a  man,  and  making  him  imfit  to  mingle 
freely  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of  hia  community, 
were   of   very  various  kinds,  and  often  of  a  nature  that 
we  should  regard  as  merely  physical,  e.g,  uncleannesa  from 
contact  with  the  dead,  from  leprosy,  from  eating  forbidden 
food,  and  bo  forth.     All  these  are  mere  survivals  of  savage 
taboos,  and    present    nothing  instructive  for   the    higher 
developments  of  Semitic  religion.     They  were  dealt  with, 
where  the  uncleanness  was  o!  a  mild  form,  mainly  by 
ablutions ;  or  where  the  uncleannesa  waa  more  intense,  by 
more  elaborate  ceremonies  involving  the  use  of  sacrificial 
blood,^  of  sacrificial  ashes,*  or  the  like,     Sometimes,  as  wa  ■ 
have  seen,  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs  conveyed  the  impurity  j 
to  a  bird,  and  allowed  it  to  fly  away  with  it* 

There  is,  however,  one  form  of  impurity,  viz,  that  ol  I 
bloodshed,  with  which  important  ethical  ideas  connected  [ 
themselves.  Here  also  the  impurity  is  primarily  a  physical 
one ;  it  is  the  actual  blood  of  the  murdered  man,  staining 
the  hands  of  the  slayer,  or  lying  unatoned  and  unbnried  J 
on  the  ground,  that  deflles  the  murderer  and  his  whole  | 
community,   and   has   to   be   cleansed  away.      We  hsve  J 

'  Lov.  liv.  17.  61.  '  Nam.  xix.  17. 

'  Sfipra,  )>,  422.  In  tlio  Arabiua  c&se  the  mmian  also  thrun'  away  a  pioce  I 
of  oniel'B  dang,  wbfcli  must  also  b«  supposed  to  havo  bocoms  ths  reoeptaola  ' 
for  her  impurit; ;  or  ahs  cut  licr  nails  or  pluokod  out  [uirt  dF  her  hair  {at, 
D»ut.  izi.  12),  in  which,  u  apeoJall;  importaut  parts  <ii  the  body  [tupra,  p, 
S34,  note  2),  the  impure  life  might  b«  suppoocd  to  bs  coDcontrated  ;  or  ah« 
anointed  herself  with  porfnruo,  i.«,  with  a  holy  medium,  or  robbed  liendf 
againit  an  ass,  slipop  or  goat,  presumably  in  oidor  to  transfer  her  unclean- 
ness to  the  antmsl. 


already  seen  ^  that  the  Semitic  religiooa  provide  no  atone- 
ment for  the  murderer  himself,  that  can  restore  hito  to  his 
original  place  in  his  tribe,  and  this  principle  survives  iu 
the  Hebrew  law,  which  does  not  admit  piacula  for  mortal 
sins.  The  ritual  idea  of  cleansing  from  the  guilt  of  blood 
IB  only  applicable  to  the  community,  which  disavowa  the 
act  of  its  impious  member,  and  seeks  tlio  restoiution  of 
ita  injured  holiness  by  a  public  sacrificial  act  Thus 
in  Semitic  antiquity  the  whole  ritual  conception  of  the 
purging  away  of  sin  is  bound  up  with  the  notion  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  body  of  worshippers — the  same  notion 
which  makes  the  pious  Hebrews  confess  and  lament  not 
only  their  own  sins,  but  the  sins  of  their  fathers.*  When 
the  conception  that  the  community,  as  euch,  is  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  holiness  in  all  its  parts,  is  combined 
with  tlie  thought  that  iioliness  is  specially  compromised  by 
crime, — for  in  early  society  blootlshed  within  the  kin  ia  the 
typical  form,  to  the  analogy  of  which  all  other  crimes  are 
referred, — a  solid  basis  is  laid  for  the  conception  of  the 
religious  community  as  a  kingdom  of  righteousness,  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  The  stricter  view  of  divine  righteousness  which 
diatingniahee  Hebrew  religion  from  that  of  the  Greeks  even 
before  the  prophetic  period,  is  mainly  connected  with  the 
idea  that,  so  far  as  individuals  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
atonement  for  mortal  sin.'  This  principle  indeed  is 
common  to  all  races  in  the  earliest  stages  of  law  and 
religion ;  but  among  the  Greeks  it  was  early  broken 
down,  for  reasons  that  have  been  already  explained,*  while 
among  the  Hebrews  it  subsisted,  without  change,  till  a  date 
when  the  conception  of  sin  was  sufficiently  developed  to 
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permit  of  its  being  interpreted,  aa  was  done  by  the 
prophets,  in  a  w&y  that  raised  the  religion  of  Israel 
altogether  out  of  the  region  of  physical  ideas  with  which 
primitive  conceptions  of  huluieBS  are  bound  up. 

We  had  occasion  a  moment  ago  to  glance  at  the 
Bubjeot  of  confession  of  sin  and  lamentation  over  it.  Thfl 
conuection  of  this  ^>art  of  religiou  with  piacular  sacrifice 
is  important  enough  to  deserve  a  separate  consideration. 

Among  the  Jews  the  great  Day  of  Expiation  was  a 
day  of  humiliation  and  penitent  sorrow  for  sin,  for  which 
a  strict  fast  and  all  the  outward  signs  of  deep  moarmag 
were  prescribed.'  Similar  forms  of  grief  were  observed 
in  all  solemn  supplications  at  the  sanctuary,  not  only  by 
the  Hebrews,*  but  by  their  ueighboui-s.^  On  such  occaBiona, 
where  the  mourners  assemble  at  a  temple  or  high  place, 
we  must,  according  to  the  standing  rules  of  ancient 
religion,  assume  that  a  piacular  sacrifice  formed  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  service;*  and  conversely  it  appears 
probable  that  forms  of  mourning,  more  or  less  accentuated, 
habitually  went  with  piacular  rites,  not  only  when  they 
were  ceiled  for  by  some  great  public  calamity,  but  on 
other  occasions  too.  For  we  have  already  seen  that  in 
the  anuual  piacula  of  the  Baal  religion  there  was  also  a 
formal  act  of  mourning,  which,  however,  was  not  an  ex- 
pression of  penitence  for  sin,  but  a  lament  over  the  dead 
god.  In  this  last  case  the  origin  and  primary  siguificance 
of  the  obligatory  lamentation  is  snificiently  transparent; 
for  the  death  of  the  god  is  originally  nothing  else  than 
'  According  to  yama,  viii.  1,  wuhlng,  unguenta,  tnd  the  nw  of  shoci 


'1  Sara.  vU,  S;  laa.  xiivii.  1;  Joel  ii.  I2»gq,  'Is*.  r».  2)^. 

'  la  Has.  tIL  14  the  monmera  who  howl  apon  their  beds  ua  mgaged  in 
K  religious  ruuctiun.  And  la  urdtnarj  moamers  lio  on  tho  )(rouud,  I  tako  it 
tliAt  tho  beds  »re  tho  cuuchos  on  which  men  recliaed  nt  &  sftmlleia]  banquet 
(Amoa  iL  8,  vi.  4),  wliiuh  here  hu  the  ohorectrr,  nut  of  a  Joyoiu  Tout,  bat 
of  an  alflning  rit«. 
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the  death  of  the  theanthropic  victim,  which  is  bewailed  by 
those  who  assist  at  the  ceremony,  exactly  as  the  Todaa 
bewail  the  slaughter  of  the  Bacred  bufifala^  On  the  same 
principle  the  Egyptians  of  Thebea  bewailed  the  death  of 
the  ram  that  was  annually  sacrificed  to  the  god  Amen, 
and  then  clothed  the  idol  in  its  skin  and  buried  the 
carcase  in  a  sacred  coffin.'  Here  the  mourning  is  for  the 
death  of  the  eacrosanct  victim,  which,  as  the  use  of  the 
skin  indicates,  represents  the  god  himself.  But  an  act 
of  lamentation  was  not  leas  appropriate  in  cases  where 
the  victim  was  thought  of  rather  as  representing  a  man 
of  the  kindred  of  the  worshippers ;  and  primarily,  as  we 
know,  the  theanthropic  victim  was  equally  akin  to  the 
god  and  to  the  sacrificers. 

I  think  it  can  be  mode  probable  that  a  form  of 
lamentation  over  the  victim  was  part  of  the  oldest 
sacrificial  ritual,  and  that  this  ia  the  explanation  of  such 
rites  as  the  howling  (oXoXuy^)  which  accompanied  Greek 
sacrifices,  and  in  which,  as  in  acts  of  mourning  for  the 
dead,  women  took  the  chief  part,  Hei-odotus  (iv.  189) 
was  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  the  Greek 
practice  and  that  of  the  Libyans,  a  race  among  whom 
the  sacredness  of  domestic  animals  was  very  marked. 
The  Libyans  killed  their  sacrifices  witliout  bloodshed, 
by  throwing  them  over  their  huts  ^  and  then  twisting 
their  necks.  Where  bloodshed  is  avoided  in  a  sacrifice, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  life  of  the  victim  is  regarded 
as  human  or  theanthropic,  and  the  howling  can  be  nothing 
else  than  an  act  of  mourning.  Among  the  Semites,  in  like 
manner,   the    shouting    (hallel,   iahlU)   that  accompanied 

'  Supra,  p.  299  aq. 

•  Herod,  ii.  42.  In  Efiypt  iin  act  of  jnonrnmg  went  alao  with  other 
MorificsB,  notably  in  tlie  gijat  fesEt  at  Baairis ;  Herni.  ii,  40,  61. 

'  "this  is  (uialogous  to  tlw  Paaohal  sprirkling  of  blood  on  the  lintel  kod 
rdoorpwtB. 
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sacrifice  may  probably,  in  ita  oldest  Bhape,  have  been 
wail  over  the  death  of  the  victim,  though  it  ultimatetf 
took  tbe  form  of  n  chaut  of  pnuse  (Hallelujah),  or,  smoug 
the  Arabs,  degenerated  into  a  meaniuglees  repetitiau  of  tlie 
word  labbaika.  For  it  is  ecarcely  legitimate  to  separnte 
the  Semitic  tahlil  trout  tbe  Greek  and  Libyan  0X0X^71;, 
and  indeed  the  roots  ^^n  aud  9?"  (Ar.  J^^),  "  to  chant 
praises  "  and  "  to  howl,"  are  closely  connected.' 

Another  rite  which  admits  of  a  twofold  interpretal 
is  the  sacrificial  dance.  Dancing  ia  a  common  expression' 
of  religions  joy,  as  appears  from  many  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  the  limping  dance  of  the  priesta  of  Baal  in 
1  Kings  xviii  26  is  associated  with  forma  of  mournful 
supplication,  and  in  Syriac  the  same  verb,  iu  diflereit 
conjugations,  means  "  to  dance  "  and  "  to  mourn." 

In  ordinary  sacrificial  service,  the  ancient  attitude  iM 
awe  at  the  death  of  the  victim  was  transformed  into  onn 
of  gladness,  and    the   shouting    underwent  a  correspond- 
ing change  of   meaning.*     But    piacular   ritea   continued 

'  Ou  this  topic  conault,  but  with  cautioD,  Motcib,  Phoen.  i.  24B«}.  Tlu 
Arabic  a}uUla,  tahllt,  lb  primarily  oonneateit  with  the  alBUgbterof  tbe  victiin 
{ivpra,  p.  SIO).  Ue»t  that  has  bean  killed  in  the  name  of  an  iilol  is  ma 
auUa  lighairi  'llah,  and  the  iakia  iacladea  (1}  tho  bitmiUaJt  of  the 
MsriScer,  (2)  tho  shouts  of  tho  Dongiogation  acoompauyiiig  this  act,  (3)  bj 
a  natural  oitenaion,  all  religious  shouting.  If,  now,  we  note  that  the 
Jritmillah  ia  the  form  by  which  the  sacrificer  eicnsea  his  bold  act,  and  that 
toMil  also  means  "shrinking  back  in  terror"  (see  Nuldeke  in  ZDMO, 
xE  7S3),  we  can  hardt;  doubt  that  the  shouting  waa  original!;  not  Jojon^ 

but  ID  expression  of  awe  and  anguish.  The  derivatioo  of  ^^1  from  Ji*, 
the  nav  moon  (Lagarde,  OritiUaiia,  a,  \S  ;  Snouck-Hurgrunje,  ifit  mA- 
kaarueKi  Peal,  p.  7G},  13  tempting,  but  must  be  given  up.  Compare  on  Iha 
whole  matter,  WoUli.  p.  107  a^. 

'  Thid  transition  was  probably  much  eaaior  thao  it  seems  to  ns;  fbr 
shouting  in  mourning  and  ahoutiug  iu  joy  seem  both  to  be  primarilj 
dinictod  to  drive  awn;  evil  inQuenccs.  Of  course,  men,  like  childnn,  us 
noisy  wlien  they  are  glad,  hut  the  conventional  shrill  mt4  of  wonwD  in  tba 
E^ast  [lagharU)  si-e  not  natural  eipressiona  of  joy,  and  do  not  dilfer  matni- 
ally  from  the  sound  maila  iu  wailing.  Tho  Hebrew  word  ritma  ii  uaed 
botli  of  shouta  of  joy  aud  of  the  cry  of  aiipjiliaiils  at  a  religions  fast  (JM 
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to  be  conducted  with  signs  of  mouroiug,  which  were 
jnterpreled,  hs  we  have  seen,  sometimes  as  a  liunenta- 
tton  for  the  death  of  the  god,  and  sometimes  as 
forma  of  penitent  supplication,  and  deprecation  of  divine 
wrath. 

That  feelings  of  contrition  find  an  expreseion  in  acts 
of  mourning,  is  an  idea  bo  familiar  to  us  that  at  first  sight 
it  seems  to  need  no  explanation ;  but  a  little  refiectiou  will 
correct  this  impression,  and  make  it  uppeur  by  no  means 
mireasonable  to  suppose  that  the  forms  of  mourning 
observed  in  supplicatory  rites  were  not  primarily  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  for  sin,  or  lamentable  appeals  to  the  com- 
passion of  the  deity,  but  simply  the  obhgatory  wailing  for 
the  death  of  a  kindred  victim.  The  forms  prescribed  are 
identical  with  those  used  in  mourning  for  the  dead ;  and 
if  it  be  urged  that  this  is  merely  an  expression  of  the 
most  pungent  grief,  I  reply  that  we  have  already  found 
reason  to  be  chary  in  assuming  that  certain  acts  are 
natural  expressions  of  sorrow,  and  to  recognise  that  the 
customs  observed  in  lamentation  for  the  dead  had  originally 
a  very  definite  meaning,  and  could  not  become  general  ex- 
pressions of  grief  till  tliat  meaning  was  foi^otten.'  And  it 
is  surely  easier  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  rites  of  lamenta- 
tion for  the  victim  changed  their  sense,  when  men  fell  out 
of  touch  with  the  original  meaning  of  them,  than  that  they 
were  altogether  dropped  for  a  time,  and  then  resumed  with 
a  new  meaning. 

Again,  the  idea  that  the  gods  have  a  kindred  feeling  with 
their  worahippers,  and  are  touched  with  compassion  when 
they  see  them  to  be  miserable,  is  no  doubt  familiar  even  to 
(.'Jirly  religions.     But  formal  acts  of  worship  in  antiquity, 

'.  12).     Id  Arabio  the  ri>ot  U  used   mainly  of  plaintive   erica,  as  of 
honung  woman. 
~  Svpra.  t>.  822  «7.,  p,  33S  »j. 


as  we  have  seen  from  our  analysis  of  sacrificial  rites, 
directed,  not  merely  to  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  the  deity, 
but  to   lay  him   imder  a  eocial  obligatioa     Even  in  the 
theology  of  the  Rabbins,  penitence  atones  only  for  light 
offenceB,  all    grave    offences    demanding   also    a    materialj 
prestation.'     If  this  is  the  view  of  later  Judaiem,  after 
that  had  been  taught  by  the  prophets  as  to  tlie  worthless^ 
sees  of  material  ofTerings,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Grod  who  looks 
at  the  heai't,  it  is  haidly  to   be  thought  that  in   heathen 
religions   elaborate   forms   of    mourning   and   supplication 
were  nothing   more   than    appeals    to   divine   compassion. 
And,  in  fact,  there  is  no  doubt   that   some  of  the   forms 
which  we  are  apt  to  take  as  expressions  of  intense  grief  or 
self-abasement  before  the  god,  had  originally  quite  another 
meaning.     For  example,  when  the  worshippers  gash   their 
own  flesh  in  rites  of  supplication,  this  is  not  an  appeal 
the  divine   compassion,  but  a   purely   physical   means 
establishing  a  blood-bond  with  the  god.'     Again,  the 
of  religious  fasting  is  commonly  taken  as  a  sign  of  sorro' 
the  worshippers  being  so  distressed  at  the  alienation 
their  god  that  they  cannot  eat ;  but  there  are  very  stroi 
reasons  for  beheving  that,  in   the  strict  Oriental  form 
which  total  abstinence  from  meat  and  drink  is  prescril 
fasting  is   primarily  nothing  more  than  a  preparation  f( 
the  sacramental  eating  of  holy  flesh.     Some  savage  nationi' 
not  only  fast,  but  use  strong  purges  before  venturing  to  eat 
holy  meat ; "  similarly  the  Harraniana  fasted  on  the  eighth 
of  Nisan,  and  then  broke  their  fast  on  mutton,  at  the  bi 
time  oSering  sheep  as  holocausts ;  *  the  modem  Jews 
from  ten  in  the  morning  before  eating  the  Passover ; 

'  Foma,  via.  B.  ni^p>  niTaj?  bv  moao  nniun- 

•  Supra,  p.  821  »jq.  '  Thomsun,  Miaai  Land,  p.  *30. 

*  iVAritf,  p.  822.     In  Egypt  &  fast  jiracuded  tlic  sacrificial  aital  at  ti 
grMt  taut  of  Badm,  where  the  Tintim  ia  clearlf  theaatlira[iio,  llwoda  8 

40,  ei. 
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even  ti  modern  Catholic  must  come  to  the  communion  with 
an  empty  Btomach.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  conclusion 
eeeuia  to  be  legitimate,  that  the  ritual  of  penitent  con- 
fession and  humiliation  for  sin  follows  the  same  law  that 
we  have  found  to  hold  good  in  other  departments  of 
ritual  observance;  the  original  interpretation  turns  on  a 
physical  conception  of  holiness,  and  it  is  only  gradually 
and  incompletely  that  physical  ideas  give  way  to  ethical 
interpretation. 

To  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  various  aspects 
of  the  atoning  efficacy  of  sacrifice,  and  of  ritual  observances 
that  go  with  sacrifice,  I  have  atill  to  add  some  notice  of 
a  very  remarkable  series  of  ceremonies,  in  which  the  skin 
of  the  sacrosanct  victim  plays  the  chief  part.  In  Nilus'a 
sacrifice  the  skin  and  hau?  of  the  victim  are  eaten  up  like 
the  rest  of  the  carcase,  and  in  some  piacula,  e.g.  the 
Levitical  red  heifer,  the  victim  is  burned  skin  and  all. 
Usually,  however,  it  is  flayed  ;  and  in  later  rituals,  where 
rules  are  laid  down  determining  whether  the  skin  shall 
belong  to  the  sacrifieer  or  be  part  of  the  priest's  tee,  the 
hide  is  treated  merely  as  an  article  of  some  commercial 
value  which  has  no  sacred  significance.'  But  we  have  seen 
that  in  old  times  all  parts  of  the  sacrosanct  victim  were 
intensely  holy,  even  down  to  the  offal  and  excrement,  and 
whatever  was  not  eaten  or  burned  was  used  for  other 
Bacred  purposes,  and  had  the  force  of  a  charm.  The  skin, 
in  particular,  is  used  in  antique  rituals  either  to  clothe 
the   idol   or    to  clothe    the    worshippers.       The    meaning 

'  By  the  Levitical  lav  (Lav.  viL  8)  tho  skin  of  the  holocaust  goea  to  the 
miniitraut  prieat ;  in  other  easea  it  must  ha  inferriKi  that  it  was  retained  by 
the  owner.  In  tho  Oarthnginian  tarifls  the  OBuge  variea,  one  lemple  giving 
the  hides  of  viotima  to  the  prieats  and  another  to  the  owner  of  tho  aacriftco 
{CIS.  Noa.  1S6,  167).  At  Sippar  in  BalijloniB  the  aicHGcial  does  paid  to 
file  priest  included  the  hide  (Britrdgt  nir  Anyriiilogu,  vol.  i,  (1860)  l>l\ 
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of  both  theee  riles  was  sufficiently  perHpicuous  at  the 
stage  of  religiouB  development  in  which  the  god,  bis 
worahippers,  and  the  victim  were  all  members  of  odb 
kindred. 

As  regards  the  dmping  of  the  idol  or  sacred  stone  in  the 
skin,  it  will  he  remembered  that  in  Lecture  V.  we  came  U) 
the  conclusion  that  in  most  cases  sacred  stones  are  not 
naturally  holy,  but  are  arbitrary  erections  which  become 
holy  because  the  god  consents  to  dwell  in  them.  We  also 
find  a  widespread  idea,  persisting  even  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Jewisli  Day  of  Atonement,  that  the  altar  (which  is  only  a 
more  modern  form  of  the  sacred  stone)  requires  to  be  con- 
secrated with  blood,  and  periodically  reconsecrated  in  the 
same  way.'  In  fact  it  is  the  sacred  blood  that  mokes  the 
stone  holy  and  a  habitation  of  divine  life;  as  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  ritual,  man  does  not  begin  by  persuading 
his  god  to  dwell  in  the  stone,  but  by  a  them-gic  process  he 
actually  brings  divine  life  to  the  stone.  All  sanctnaries 
are  consecrated  by  a  theophany ;  but  in  the  earliest  times 
the  sacrifice  is  itself  a  rudimentary  theophany,  asd  the 
place  where  sacred  blood  has  once  been  shed  is  the  fittest 
place  to  shed  it  again.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is 
natural,  not  only  to  pouj  blood  upon  the  altar-idol,  but  to 
anoiut  it  with  sacred  fat,  to  fix  upon  it  the  heads  and  boms 
of  sacrifices,  and  so  forth.  All  these  things  are  done  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,*  and  when  the  sacred  stone  i 
on  the  way  to  become  an  idol,  and  primarily  on  aniu 
idol,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  dress  it  in  the  skin  d 
the  divine  victim. 


On  the  other  hand,  it 

>  Enk.  lUii.  18  sqq. ;  Lev, 
XT[.  3S. 

'  The  hcn.is  of  oxon  tta  camn 
ouly  ■  mtKldrn  Buirogats  For  the  u 
S«iuitic  Bitar  h&ve  porlinjis  the  etn 


I  equally  appropriate  that  thej 
iii.    1G;     Etek,    xU.    18  »gq.; 
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worehipper  should  dress  himself  in  the  skin  of  a  victim, 
and  80,  aa  it  were,  envelop  himself  in  its  sanctity.  To 
mde  natdons  drees  is  not  merely  a  physical  comfort,  but  a 
fixed  part  of  social  religion,  a  thing  by  which  a  man  con- 
stantly bears  on  his  body  the  token  of  his  religion,  and 
which  is  itself  a  charm  and  a  means  of  divine  protection. 
Among  African  nations,  where  the  sacredness  of  domestic 
animals  is  still  acknowledged,  one  of  the  few  purposes 
for  wliich  a  beast  may  be  kdJed  is  to  get  its  skin  as  a 
cloak;  and  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  (iiL  21)  the  primitive 
coat  of  skin  is  given  to  the  first  men  by  the  Deity  Himself. 
Similarly  Herodotus,  when  he  speaks  of  the  sacrifices  and 
worship  of  the  Libyans,'  is  at  once  led  on  to  observe  that 
the  ffigiB  or  goat-skin,  worn  by  the  statues  of  Athena,  ia 
nothing  else  than  the  goat-akin,  fringed  with  thongs,  which 
was  worn  by  the  Libyan  women ;  the  inference  implies 
that  it  was  a  sacred  dress.*  When  the  dress  of  sacrificial 
akin,  which  at  once  declared  a  man's  religion  and  his  sacred 
kindred,  ceased  to  be  used  in  ordinary  life,  it  was  still 
retained  in  holy  and  especially  in  piacular  functions.  We 
have  several  examples  of  this  within  the  Semitic  field :  the 
Assyrian  Dagon -worshipper  who  offers  the  mystic  fish- 
sacrifice  to  the  Fish-god  draped  in  a  fish-skin ;  the  old 
Fhcenician  sacrifice  of  game  by  men  clothed  in  the  skin  of 

'  Harod.  iv.  138  »qq. ;  that  the  viotims  were  goats  is  snggeatod  by  the 
context,  but  becomes  certain  bj  comparisau  of  Hipptxratcs,  ed.  Littrfi, 
Tt  350. 

'  The  thoDgs  oonetpoud  to  the  TrlngeB  on  the  garuieut  prescribed  bj 
Jewish  law,  wliich  hud  a  sacred  significance  (Num.  xv.  38  igq.).  One  of 
the  oldest  fomiB  of  the  fringed  garment  is  probabljr  the  rahl  or  tuia/,  a 
girdle  or  short  kilt  of  stin  sloshed  into  thongs,  which  was  worn  by  Arab 
giria,  by  women  in  their  coarsea,  and  also,  it  is  said,  by  worahippors  at  the 
Caaba.  From  thia  primitive  gannsot  are  derirwl  the  thonga  and  girdloi 
with  Uppets  that  appear  as  amiUots  among  the  Arabs  {barim,  monuia'a  ; 

I  the  latter  ia  pierced,  and  another  thong  passed  through  it) ;  compare  the 
magical  thongs  of  the  Luperci,  cut  from  the  ikjn  of  tha  piaculum,  wh«a 
toaoh  cured  sterility. 
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their  prey ;  the  Cyprian  sacrifioe  of  s  sheep  to  the  Shee 
goddess,  in  which  eheep-sldns  are  wom.^  Similar  examplei 
are  afforded  by  the  Dionysiao  mysteries  and  other  Gre 
rites,  and  by  almost  every  rude  religion ;  while  in  lata 
cults  the  old  rite  survives  at  least  in  the  reli^oui 
animal  masks.'  When  worshippers  present  themselves  q 
the  sanctuary,  already  dressed  in  slona  of  the  e 
the  meaning  of  the  ceremony  is  that  tliey  c 
as  kinsmen  of  the  %'ictim,  and  bo  also  of  the  | 
when  the  fresh  skin  of  the  victim  is  applied  to  th 
worshipper  in  the  sacrifice,  the  idea  is  rather  an  impait 
ing  to  him  of  the  sacred  virtue  of  its  life.  Thus  t 
piacular  and  cathartic  rites  the  skin  of  the  sacrifice  i 
used  in  a  way  quite  similar  to  the  use  of  the  blood,  bn 
dramatically  more  expressive  of  the  identification  of  tin 
worshipper's  life  with  that  of  the  victim.  In  Gred 
piacula  the  man  on  whose  behalf  the  sacrifice  was  pei 
formed  simply  put  his  foot  on  the  skin  (xtoSiov) ;  g 
Hierapolis  the  pilgrim  put  the  head  and  feet  over  his  owi 
head  while  he  knelt  on  the  sldn ;  ^  in  certain  late  Syria 
rites  a  boy  ia  initiated  by  a  sacrifice  in  which  his  feet  ar 
clothed  in  slippers  made  of  the  skin  of  the  sacrifice.*  Tbea 
rites  do  not  appear  to  have  su^eeted  any  idea,  eis  to  tb 
meaning  of  piacular  sacrifice,  different  from  those  thai 
have  already  come  before  us ;  but  as  the  skin  of  a  aacit- 
fice  is  the  oldest  form  of  a  sacred  garment,  appropriate  tc 
the  performance  of  holy  fimctions,  the  figure  of  a  "  rob( 
of  righteousness,"  which  is  foand  both  in  the  Old  Testa- 

■  Supra,  pp.  293,  310;  ud  Addiliantd  Katei  F  and  G.  Nota  ■lio  till 
the  berodiUry  priesU  of  the  Palmptuni  were  drcHsad  in  ikius  (Strftbo,  x*l 
4.  IS),  Cr.  tlie  "girile,"  or  nthcr  "kilt  of  skin,"  wom  by  tbe  prophi 
£lijal>(2  RiDgsL  8}. 

'Such  mukswcre  used  b;tbo  Arabs  of  Nejran  in  rites  nhich  the  Diaboj 
Qrvgtatitu,  in  tbc  laws  be  made  Tor  his  Qook  (oliap,  xzxtv.],  denoanDca  ■ 
hMtbcnisli  (Boissonade,  Anted,  Or.  vol.  v.). 

'  tka  Syria,  Iv,  •  Jcta  of  the  Lejdrn  Congrpfis,  n.  I.  836  (361). 
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ment  and  in  the  N'ew,  and  etill  supplies  one  of  the 
coimnoneat  theological  metaphors,  may  be  ultimately  traced 
back  to  this  source. 

On  the  whole  it  is  appaveut,  from  the  somewhat  tedious 
diaeiission  wliich  I  have  now  brought  to  a  close,  that  the 
various  aspects  in  which  atoning  ritea  presented  them- 
selves to  ancient  worshippers  have  supplied  a  variety  of 
religious  images  which  passed  into  Christianity,  and  still 
have  cnrrency.  Redemption,  substitution,  purification, 
atoning  blood,  the  garment  of  righteousness,  are  all  terms 
which  in  some  sense  go  back  to  antique  ritual  But  in 
ancient  religion  all  these  terms  are  very  vaguely  defined ; 
they  indicate  impressions  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
worshipper  by  features  of  the  ritual,  rather  than  formul- 
ated ethico-dogniatical  ideas ;  and  the  attempt  to  find  in 
them  anything  as  precise  and  definite  as  the  notions 
attached  to  the  same  words  by  Christian  theologians  is 
altogether  illegitimate.  The  one  point  that  comes  out  clear 
and  strong  is  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  ancient  sacri- 
fice is  sacramental  communion,  and  that  all  atoning  rites 
are  ultimately  to  be  regarded  as  owing  their  efficacy  to  a 
eommuuication  of  divine  life  to  the  worshippers,  and  to 
the  establishment  or  confirmation  of  a  living  bond  between 
them  and  their  god.  In  primitive  ritual  this  conception 
is  grasped  in  a  merely  physical  and  mechanical  shape,  aa 
indeed,  in  primitive  life,  all  spiritual  and  ethical  ideas  are 
still  wrapped  up  in  the  husk  of  a  material  embodiment. 
To  free  tho  spiritual  truth  from  the  husk  was  the  great 
task  that  lay  before  the  ancient  religions,  if  they  were  to 
maintain  the  right  to  continue  to  rule  the  minds  of  men. 
That  some  progress  in  this  direction  was  made,  especially 
in  Israel,  appears  from  our  examination.  But  on  the 
whole  it  is  manifest  that  none  of  the  ritual  systems  of 
antiquity    was    able     by    mere    natural    development    to 
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shake  itself  free  from  the  congenital  defect  inherent 
in  every  attempt  to  embody  spiritual  truth  in  material 
forms.  A  ritual  system  must  always  remain  materialistic, 
even  ii  its  materialism  is  disguised  under  the  doak  of 
mysticism. 


OODS,   DEMONS,   AND   PLANTS  OR  ANniALS 

Tbb  olyect  of  tliis  note  ia  to  consider  some  difficulties  that 
may  be  felt  with  regard  to  the  argument  in  the  t«xt. 

1.  The  importance  which  I  have  attached  to  Arabian  Buper- 
stitions  about  the  jinn,  as  affording  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  local 
sanctuaries,  may  appear  to  be  excessive  when  it  ia  observed  that 
the  facts  are  almost  all  drawn  from  one  part  of  the  Semitic  field. 
What  evidence  ia  there,  it  may  be  asked,  that  these  Arabian 
superstitions  are  part  of  the  common  belief  of  the  Semitic  lucel 
To  this  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Arabian  conception 
proves  uijon  amilysia  to  have  nothing  peculiar  about  it  It  ia 
the  ordinary  conception  of  all  primitive  savages,  and  involves 
ideas  that  only  belong  to  the  savage  mind.  To  suppose  that  it 
originated  in  Arabia,  for  special  and  local  reasons,  after  the 
separation  of  the  other  Semites,  ia  therefore  to  run  in  the  teeth 
of  all  probability.  Again,  the  Httle  we  do  know  about  the 
goblina  of  the  Northern  Semites  is  in  full  agreement  with  the 
Arabian  facts.  The  demons  were  banished  from  Hebrew  religion, 
'  hardly  appear  m  tlie  Old  Testament  except  in  poetic  imagery. 
But  the  D'n'jri?  or  hairy  ones,  the  rfy^  or  nocturnal  goblin,  ore 
exactly  like  the  Arabianj'inn  (Wellhansen,  p.  135), 

The  main  point,  however,  is  tliat  the  savage  view  of  nature, 
which  ascribes  to  plants  and  animals  discourse  of  reason,  and  super- 
natural or  demoniac  attributes,  can  be  shown  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  Nortliem  Semites  as  well  as  the  Arabs.  The  savage 
point  of  view  is  constantly  found  to  survive,  in  connection  with 
practices  of  magic,  after  it  has  been  superseded  in  religion  proper  j 
and  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar  in  modern  civilised  countries  ora 
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not  much  more  advanced  Lhac  those  of  the  rudest  nations.    So  too 

among  the  Semitee,  mrLgical  rites  and  vulgar  superstitious  axe  not 
so  much  survivals  from  the  higher  oQicial  heathenism  of  the 
great  sanctuaries  as  from  a  lower  and  more  primitive  stage  of 
belief,  which  the  higher  forms  of  heathen  worship  overshadowed 
but  did  not  extinguish.  And  the  view  of  nature  that  pervades 
Semitic  magic  is  precisely  that  savage  view  which  we  have  found 
to  unilerhe  the  Arabian  belief  in  the  jinn.  Of  the  magical 
practices  of  the  ancient  Syrians,  which  pereisted  long  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  some  specimens  are  preserved  in  tlie 
Catuyns  of  Jacob  of  Edeasa,  edited  in  Syriac  by  Logarde,  ife/.  iur, 
fed.  ant  (Leipz.  1856),  and  translated  by  Knyser,  Die  Canemes 
Jacob's  von  Edesaa  (Leipz.  1886),  One  of  these,  used  in  cases  of 
sickness,  was  to  dig  op  the  root  of  a  certain  kind  of  thorn  called 
"iachiac,"  and  make  an  offering  to  it,  eating  and  drinking  beside 
the  root,  which  was  treated  as  a  guest  at  the  feast  (Qu.  38). 
Another  demoniac  plant  of  the  Northern  Semites  is  the  Baaras, 
described  by  Josephus,  B,  J.  viL  6.  3,  which  flees  from  those  who 
try  to  grasp  it,  and  whose  touch  is  death  ao  long  as  it  is  rooted  in 
the  ground.  This  plant  seems  to  be  the  mandrake  (Ar.  yabriih), 
about  which  the  Arabs  tell  similar  stories,  and  which  even  the 
ancient  Germans  thoi:^ht  to  be  inhabited  by  a  spirit  When  the 
plants  in  JoLliam's  parable  speak  and  act  like  men,  this  is  mere 
personification  ;  but  the  dispute  of  the  mallow  and  the  mandrake, 
which  Maimonides  relates  from  the  forged  Nahatwan  Agrieidture 
(Chwolsohn,  Saabier,  ii  459,  914),  and  which  prevents  the  mallow 
from  supplying  hei  prophet  with  responses,  is  a  genuine  piece 
of  old  Semitic  superstition.  In  matters  of  this  sort  we  cannot 
doubt  that  even  a  forger  correctly  representa  popular  beliefs.  Aa 
regnrds  animals,  the  demoniac  character  of  the  serpent  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  ia  unmistakable ;  the  serpent  ia  not  a  mere 
temporary  disguise  of  Satan,  otherwise  its  punishment  would  be 
meaningless.'  The  practice  of  serpent  charming,  repeatedly 
referred  to  in  the  Old  TeslAmcnt,  is  also  connected  with  the 
demoniac  character  of  the  creature ;  and  in  general  the  idea  that 
animals  can  be  constrained  by  spells,  e-g.  prevented  from  injuring 
fiouka  and  vineyards  (Jacob  of  Ed.,  Qu.  46),  rests  on  the  same 

>  So  in  tUe  IcgetiJa  of  Syrioo  sainta,  the  propar  form  of  Satan,  wkicli  h« 
ia  compelled  to  resume  irbeii  met  with  tlie  name  of  Clirist  or  the  sign  of  tli« 
cross,  is  tliot  of  B  black  isako  (Wir  ^ardag\,  ed.  Alibeloo*,  p.  S9  J  Haft 
mnmi,  Syr.  M-ltn,  p,  76). 


view,  for  the  power  of  wUarda  is  over  demona  and  beings  tliat 
are  Bubjcct  to  the  demons. 

One  of  the  moat  curious  of  the  Syrian  superatitiona  is  as 
foUowB : — When  caterpillars  infest  a  garden,  the  maidens  ore 
assembled ;  a  single  caterpillar  ia  taken,  and  one  of  the  girls  is 
constituted  its  mother.  The  insect  is  then  bewailed  and  buried, 
and  tliB  mother  is  conducted  to  the  place  where  the  other  cater- 
pillars are,  amidet  lamentations  for  heT  bereaTemout.  The  whole 
of  the  caterpillars  will  then  disappear  (op.  dt.  Qu,  44).  Here  it  is 
clearly  assumed  that  the  insects  understand  and  are  impressed  by 
the  tragedy  got  up  for  their  benefit.  The  Syriac  legends  of  Tiir 
"Abdin,  collected  by  Prym  and  Socin  {Gbtt.  1881),  are  full  of 
beasts  with  demoniac  powers.  In  these  stories  each  kind  of  beast 
forms  a  separate  organised  community ;  they  speak  and  act  like 
men,  but  have  enpematural  powers,  and  close  relations  to  ihejinn 
that  also  occur  in  the  legends.  In  conclusion,  it  may  bo  observed 
that  the  universal  Semitic  belief  in  omens  and  guidance  given 
by  animals  belongs  to  the  same  range  of  ideas.  Omens  are  not 
blind  tokens ;  the  animals  know  what  they  toll  to  men, 

2.  If  the  argument  in  the  t«xt  is  correct,  it  may  be  asked  why 
there  are  not  direct  and  convincing  evidences  of  Semitic  totemism, 
You  argue,  it  may  be  said,  that  traces  of  the  old  savage  view  of 
nature,  which  corresponds  to  totemism,  are  still  clearly  visible  in 
the  Semitic  view  of  demons.  But  in  savage  nations  that  view  is 
habitiially  conjoined  witli  the  belief  that  one  kind  of  demon — 
or,  more  correctly,  one  kind  of  plants  or  animals  endowed  with 
demoniac  qualities — ia  allied  by  kinship  with  each  kindred  of 
men.  How  does  this  square  with  the  Arabian  facts,  in  which  all 
demons  or  demoniac  animals  habitually  appear  as  man's  enemies  1 
The  general  answer  to  this  difficulty  is  that  totems,  or  friendly 
demoniac  beings,  rapidly  develop  into  gods  when  men  rise  above 
pure  savagery ;  whereas  unfriendly  beings,  lying  outside  the  circle 
of  man's  organised  life,  are  not  directly  influenced  by  the  social 
progress,  and  retain  their  primitive  characteristics  unchanged. 
When  men  deem  themselves  to  be  of  the  same  blood  with  a 
particular  animal  kind,  every  advance  in  their  way  of  thinking 
about  themselves  reacts  on  their  ideas  about  the  sacred  animals. 
Wlien  they  come  to  think  of  their  god  as  the  ancestor  of  their 
they  must  also  think  of  him  as  the  ancestor  of  their  totem 
animals,  and,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  Uiey  tend  to  figure 
him  as  having  animal  form.     The  animal  god  concentrates  on  his 
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ovn  person  the  respect  that  used  to  be  paid  to  &11  omm&ls  of  the 
totem  kind,  orst  least  the  respect  paid  to  them  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  worship  he  receives.  Pinall;',  the  animal  god,  who,  as  a 
demoniac  being,  has  many  human  attributes,  ia  tranaformed  into 
an  anthropomorphic  god,  and  his  animal  connections  fall  quite 
into  the  background.  But  nothing  of  this  sort  can  happen  to  the 
demoniac  animals  that  ore  left  outside,  and  not  brought  into 
feltovrship  with  men.  They  remain  as  tliey  were,  till  the  ptogreas 
of  enlightenment — a  slow  prc^reas  among  the  maas  of  any  race — 
gradually  strips  them  of  theii  eupematural  attributes.  Thus  it  is 
natural  that  the  belief  in  hostile  demons  of  plant  or  animal  kinds 
should  survive  long  after  the  friendly  kinds  have  given  way  to 
individual  gods,  whose  original  totem  associations  are  in  great 
measure  obliterated.  At  the  stage  which  even  the  rudest  Semitlo 
peoples  liad  reached  when  they  first  become  known  to  us,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  to  find  examples  of  tot^mism  pure  and  simple. 
What  we  may  expect  to  find  is  the  ftagmenlaiy  survival  of  totem 
ideas,  in  the  shape  of  special  associations  between  certain  kinds  of 
animals  on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  tribes  or  religious  commtrn- 
ities  and  their  gods  on  the  other  band.  And  of  evidence  of  tliis 
kind  there  is,  we  shall  sec,  no  lack  in  Semitic  antiquity.  For  the 
present  I  will  only  cite  some  direct  evidences  of  kinship  or 
brotherhood  between  human  communities  and  animal  kinds. 
Ibn  al-Mojawir  relates  that  when  the  B.  Iliirith,  a  tribe  of  South 
Arabia,  find  a  dead  gazelle,  they  wash  it,  wrap  it  in  cerecloths 
and  bury  it,  and  the  wJiole  tribe  mourns  for  it  seven  days 
(Sprenger,  Poilroulen,  p.  151).  The  animal  is  buried  like  a  man, 
and  mourned  for  as  a  kinsmwi.^  Among  the  Arabs  of  Sinai  Uia 
waibr  (the  coney  of  the  liible)  ia  the  brother  of  man,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  who  eats  his  flesh  will  never  see  father  and  mother  again. 
In  the  Harranian  mysteries  the  worshippers  acknowledged  dogs, 
ravens  and  ante  as  their  brothers  {FihrUt,  p.  326,  1.  37).  At 
Biuilbek,  tlie  ytwiuw,  or  ancestral  god  of  the  town,  was  worshipped  in 
the  form  of  a  lion  (Damasciua,  VU.  leid,  g  203 ;  cf.  bpn  IJ,  "  leon- 
topodion,"  Liiw,  Aram.  Pjlanzennamen, p. 406;  G.  Hoffmann, PAom. 

*  Similarly  we  at«  tcld  by  Sohaill  in  liis  con.  dd  B.  Hixhilm  (»■].  Wiiit. 
ii.  41  13.)  of  marc  than  one  iuiUnce  in  wliicb  an  orthodox  Uualini  wnppod 
a  dead  anakfi  in  &  piece  of  his  cloak  and  buried  It.  'Omar  11.  is  said  to  have 
doiiHBa.  In  this  caw  the  snnkc  was  "abeliering  Jiiinl,"  an  eipUnatiun  thst 
soemB  to  be  devised  to  Juxtiry  an  ait  oT  primitive  auporstltion  ;  at  Dandrf, 
L233. 


Inaehr.  1889,  p.  27).  On  the  banks  of  the  EiiphmLes,  according 
to  J/tV,  Auk.  149  tq.,  there  was  found  &  species  of  small  serpents 
that  attacked  foreigners,  but  did  not  molest  natives,  wiiioh  is  just 
what  a  tot«m  animal  is  supposed  to  do. 

3.  If  the  oldest  sanctuaries  of  the  gods  were  originally  liaunte  of 
a  multiplicity  otjinn,  or  of  animals  to  which  demoniac  attributes 
were  ascribed,  we  should  espoct  to  find,  even  in  later  times,  some 
trace  of  the  idea  that  the  bolj  place  is  not  inhabited  by  a  single 
god,  but  by  a  plurality  of  sacred  denizens.  If  the  relation  between 
the  worshipping  commtinity  and  the  sanctuary  was  formed  in  the 
totem  state  of  thought,  when  the  sacred  denizens  were  still  verit- 
able animals,  all  animals  of  the  sacred  species  would  multiply 
unmolested  in  the  holy  precincts,  and  the  individual  god  of  the 
sanctuary,  when  such  a  being  came  to  be  singled  out  from  the 
indeterminate  plurality  of  totem  creatures,  would  still  be  the 
father  and  protector  of  all  animals  of  his  own  kind.  And  accord- 
ingly we  do  find  that  Seraitic  sanctuaries  gave  shelter  to  various 
species  of  sacred  animals, ^the  doves  of  Astorte,  the  gazelles  of 
Tabala  and  Mecca,  and  so  forth.  But,  apart  from  this,  we  may 
expect  to  find  traces  of  vague  plurality  in  the  conception  of  the 
godhead  as  associated  with  special  spots,  to  hear  not  so  much  of 
the  god  as  of  the  gods  of  a  place,  and  that  not  in  the  sense  of 
a  definite  numlier  of  clearly  individualised  deities,  but  with  the 
same  indefiuiteness  as  characterises  the  conception  of  the  jinn, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  idea  which  underlies  the 
Hebrew  use  of  the  plural  D'n?R,  and  the  Phtenician  use  of  aPtt, 
in  a  singular  sense,  on  which  cf.  Hoffmann,  op.  eit.  p.  IT  9qq. 
Merely  to  refer  this  to  primitive  polytheism,  aa  is  sometimes  done, 
does  not  explain  how  the  plural  form  is  habitually  used  to  desig- 
nate a  single  deity.  But  if  the  Elnhim  of  a  place  originally  meant 
all  its  sacred  denizens,  viewed  collectively  aa  an  indeterminate 
sum  of  indistinguishable  beings,  the  transition  to  the  use  of  the 
plural  in  a  singular  sense  would  follow  naturally,  aa  soon  as  this 
indeterminate  conception  gave  way  to  the  conception  of  an  indi- 
vidual god  of  the  sanctuary.  Further,  the  original  indeterminate 
plurality  of  the  Elohlm  appears  in  the  conception  of  angels  as 
jf?ne  Elohlm,  "sons  of  Klohini,"  which,  according  to  linguistic 
analogy,  means  "  beings  of  the  Eloliim  kind."  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  "sons  of  God"  form  the  heavenly  court,  and  ordinarily 
when  an  angel  appears  on  earth  he  appears  alone  and  on  a  special 
lut,  in  aome  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  traditions,  angels 


frequent  holy  places,  euuli  as  Bethel  and  Mahauaim,  when  tliey 
have  no  raeasage  to  deliver  (Gen,  xiviii.  12,  xxxii.  2).  That 
tlie  luigela,  oa  "sons  of  God,"  fonn  part  of  the  old  Semitic 
mythology,  is  clear  from  Gen.  vi,  2,  4,  for  the  sons  of  God  who 
contract  matriages  with  the  daughters  of  men  are  out  of  place  in 
the  reli^on  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  legend  must  bare  been 
taken  over  from  a  lower  form  of  faith ;  perhaps  it  was  a  local 
legend  connected  with  Mount  Hermon  (B.  Enoch  vi,  6 ;  Hilary 
on  Ps.  cxxxiii.).  Ewald  {Lehre  der  Bibd,  ii  283)  rightly  observee 
that  in  Gen.  xxxii.  28-30  the  meaning  is  that  an  angel  has  no 
name,  i.e.  no  distinctive  individuality  ;  he  is  simply  one  of  a  class ; 
cf.  p.  126,  note,  mpra.  Yet  in  wrestling  with  him  Jacob  wrestles 
with  U'7b»  (cf.  Hos.  xil  4). 

That  the  Arabic  j'lnn  is  not  a  loan-word,  aa  has  sometimee 
been  supposed,  is  shown  by  Nbldeke,  ZDMG.  xU.  717. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  B  (p.  153) 

HOLINB88,     tJNOLKANNKBa     AND    TABOO 

Varioub  parallels  between  savage  taboos,  and  Semitic  m1e>  of 
holiness  and  uncleannesa,  will  come  before  us  from  time  to  time ; 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  bring  together  at  this  point  some  detailed 
evidences  that  the  two  are  in  their  origin  indistinguishable- 
Holy  and  unclean  things  have  this  in  common,  that  in  both 
oases  certain  restrictions  lie  on  men's  use  of  and  contact  with 
Ihem,  and  that  the  breach  of  these  restrictiona  involves  super- 
natural dangers.  The  ditfereuce  between  the  two  appears,  not  in 
their  relation  to  man's  ordinary  life,  but  in  their  relation  to  tlia 
gods.  Holy  things  are  not  free  to  man,  because  they  pertain  to 
the  gods ;  imcleanness  ia  shunned,  according  to  the  view  taken  in 
the  higher  Semitic  religions,  because  it  ia  Itateful  to  the  god,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  tolerated  in  his  sanctuary,  hia  worshippers,  or 
his  land.  But  that  this  explanation  is  not  primitive  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  when  we  consider  that  the  acts  that  cause  uncleannesa 
are  exactly  the  same  which  among  savage  natioua  place  a  man 
under  taboo,  and  that  these  acts  are  often  involuntary,  and  often 
innocent,  or  even  necessary  to  society.     Tlie  savng*,  accordingly, 


iioposes  a  taboo  on  a  woman  in  cUildbeJ,  or  during  her  conrees, 
and  on  the  man  who  touches  a  corpse,  not  out  of  any  regard  for 
the  gods,  but  simply  because  birth  anil  everything  connected  with 
the  propagation  of  the  species  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  disease  and 
death  on  the  other,  seem  to  him  to  involve  the  -action  of  supei- 
huinan  agencies  of  a  dangerous  kind.  If  he  attempts  to  explain, 
he  does  bo  by  supposing  that  on  tliese  occasions  spirits  of  deadly 
power  are  present;  at  all  events  the  persons  involved  seem  lo  him 
to  be  sources  of  mysterious  danger,  which  has  all  the  characters 
of  an  infection,  and  may  extend  to  other  people  unless  due  pre- 
cautions are  observed.  This  is  not  scientific,  but  it  is  perfectly 
intelligible,  and  forms  the  basis  of  a  consistent  system  of  practice ; 
whereas,  when  the  rules  of  uncleannefis  are  made  to  refit  on  the 
will  of  the  gods,  they  appear  altogether  arbitrary  and  meaningless. 
The  affinity  of  such  taboos  with  laws  of  uncleaonesa  comes  out 
most  clearly  when  wo  observe  that  uncleanness  is  treated  hke  a 
contagion,  which  has  to  be  washed  away  or  otherwise  eliminated 
fay  physical  means.  Take  the  rules  about  the  uncleanness  pro- 
duced by  the  carcases  of  vermin  in  Lev.  xi.  32  853. ;  whatever 
they  touch  must  be  woRhed ;  the  water  itself  is  then  unclean,  and 
can  propagate  the  contagion ;  nay,  if  the  defilement  afiect  an 
(unglazed)  earthen  pot,  it  is  supposed  to  sink  into  the  pores,  and 
cannot  be  washed  out,  eo  that  the  pot  must  be  broken.  Hulea 
like  this  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  spirit  of  Hebrew 
religion ;  they  can  only  he  remains  of  a  primitive  superstition, 
like  that  of  the  savage  who  shuns  the  blood  of  uncleanness,  and 
such  like  things,  as  a  supernatural  and  deadly  virus.  The 
antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  taboos,  for  such  they  are,  is  shown  by 
the  way  in  which  many  of  them  reappear  in  Arabia;  cf.  for 
example  Sent.  xxi.  12,  13,  with  the  Arabian  ceremonies  for 
removing  the  impurity  of  widowhood  (supra,  pp,  422,  428,  n.). 
In  the  Arabian  form  the  ritual  is  of  purely  savage  type  ;  the  danger 
to  life  that  made  it  unsafe  for  a  man  to  marry  the  woman  was 
transferred  in  Uie  most  materialistic  way  to  an  animal,  which  it 
was  believed  generally  died  in  consequence,  or  to  a  bird.  80  too 
in  the  law  for  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv,  4  «qq.)  the  impurity 
is  transferred  to  a  bird,  which  flies  away  with  it ;  compare  also  the 
ritual  of  the  scape-goat.  So,  again,  the  impurity  of  menstniatiun 
was  recognised  by  all  the  Semites,^  as  in  fact  it  is  by  all  primitive 
'  The  precept  of  the  Goran,  ii.  222,  rests  od  ancittit  practice ;  ms 
Bai^wi  on  the  passage,  Hamdfa,  p.  107,  lut  verse,  and  Jgh.  xvi  27,  SI. 
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and  onuient  peoples.  Now  aniDog  savages  Ihia  impurity  is  di»- 
tinctly  connected  witb  the  idea  that  the  blood  of  the  nienaes  is 
dangerous  to  man,  and  even  the  Bonians  held  that  "  nihil  facils 
leperiatui  mulienun  profluuio  magis  mirificum,"  or  mora  full  of. 
deadly  qualities  (Pliny,  S.  N.  vii.  61).  Similar  euperstidons  are 
current  vrith  the  Arahe,  a  great  variety  of  eupernatunl  powere 
attaching  themselves  to  a  woman  in  this  condition  (CazwmT,  i.  36fi). 
Obviously,  therefore,  in  this  case  the  Semitic  taboo  is  exactly  lile 
the  savage  one ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  respect  for  the  god^, 
but  springs  from  more  terror  of  the  supernatural  influences 
associated  with  the  woman's  physical  condition.  That  unclaan 
things  are  tabooed  on  account  of  their  inherent  supernatural 
powers  or  associations,  apjiears  further  from  the  fact  that  just  theee 
things  are  moat  powerful  in  magic ;  meoatruous  blood  in  particular 
IB  one  of  the  strongest  of  charms  in  most  countries,  and  so  it  was 
among  the  Arabs  (CazwinI,  ftt  supra).  Wellhausen  has  shown 
how  closely  the  ideas  of  amulet  and  ornament  are  connected 
(Heid.  p.  143),  but  has  not  brought  out  the  equally  characteristio 
fact  that  unclean  things  arc  not  less  potent.  Such  amulets  an 
called  by  the  Arabs  taigit,  momyjasa ;  and  it  is  explained  that 
the  heathen  Arabs  used  to  tie  unclean  things,  dead  men's 
bones  and  menstnious  rags,  upon  children,  to  avert  the  ^tM 
and  the  evil  eye  {Camus,  s,v.);  cf.  Jacob  of  Edesaa,  op,  e&, 
Qu.43. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  example  of  the  swine,  that  piohibitioofl 
against  using,  and  especially  eating,  certain  animals  belong  in  the 
higher  Semitic  religions  to  a  sort  of  doubtful  ground  between  the 
unclean  and  the  holy.  This  topic  cannot  be  fully  elucidated  till 
we  come  to  speak  of  sacrifice,  when  it  will  appear  probable  that 
most  of  these  lestriutiona,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  parallel  to  ths 
taboos  which  tot^mlsm  lays  on  the  use  of  sacred  animals  as  food. 
Meantime  it  may  be  observed  that  such  prohibitions,  like  thoae 
For  tho  Sj-iian  heathen,  Fihrhc.  p.  310,  1.  18.  Aoroiding  to  WUiidI, 
Aab&b,  women  in  tLeir  i-ourws  weii>  uot  oIIowhI  to  remain  in  the  houM^ 
which  IK  a  ogmmon  Mvsgo  rule.  According  to  liaSi^dal  kl'DsbU,  AmMii, 
p.  S4,  1.  20,  the  'Srii  was  inukted  from  her  people  in  a,  hut,  which,  u  Bia<r 
be  inferred  from  the  story,  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  huiilst  or  eaovnp. 
meot.  The  aame  custom  is  indicated  in  the  legend  of  the  (kU  of  ^atn, 
Tab.  i.  629.  S.  Girli  it  their  first  menitmatian  seem  to  have  b«en  atriot^.  J 
oonGneJ  to  a  hat  or  tent ;  see  the  LitSn  on  the  term  ma'tir.  ^lia  itM 
aJso  common  all  over  the  world.     Wiilowa  were  similarly  conlinsd  ;  Ma  thftl 
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that  have  been  already  coiisidetod,  manifest  their  savage  origin 
by  the  nature  of  Iho  supornatural  sanction  attached  to  them.  As 
the  elk  clan  of  the  Omahaa  believe  that  they  cannot  eat  the  elk 
without  boils  breaking  out  on  Uieii  bodieR,  ao  the  Syrians,  with 
whom  fish  were  sacred  to  Atargatis,  tliought  that  if  they  ate  a 
sprat  or  an  anchovy  they  were  visited  with  ulcere,  swellings  and 
wasting  disease.'  In  both  cases  the  punishment  of  the  impious 
act  is  not  a  divine  judgment,  in  our  sense  of  that  word,  but 
flows  directly  from  the  malignant  influences  resident  in  the  for- 
bidden thing,  which,  so  to  speak,  avenges  itself  on  the  offender. 
With  this  it  agrees  that  the  more  notable  unclean  animals 
possess  magical  powers ;  the  swino,  for  example,  which  the 
Saracens  as  well  as  the  Hebrews  and  Syrians  refused  to  eat 
(Sowmen,  vi  38),  supplies  many  channs  and  m^cal  medicines 
(Cazwini,  i,  393). 

The  irrationality  of  laws  of  uncleanness,  from  the  standpoint  of 
spiritual  rehgion  or  even  of  the  higher  heathenism,  is  so  manifest, 
that  they  must  necessarily  be  looked  on  as  having  survived  from 
an  earlier  form  of  faith  and  of  society.  And  this  being  so,  I  do 
not  see  how  any  historical  student  can  refuse  to  class  them  with 
savage  taboos.  Tlie  attempts  to  explain  them  otherwise,  which 
are  still  occasionally  met  with,  seem  to  be  confined  to  speculative 
writers,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  general  features  of  thought 
and  belief  in  rude  societies.  As  regards  holy  things  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  i.e.  such  as  are  directly  connected  with  the 
worship  and  service  of  the  gods,  more  difficulty  may  reasonably 
be  felt ;  for  many  of  the  laws  of  holiness  may  seem  to  have  a  good 
and  reasonable  sense  even  in  the  higher  forms  of  religion,  and  to 
find  their  sufficient  explanation  in  the  habits  and  institutionB  of 
advanced  societies.  At  present  the  most  current  view  of  the 
meaning  of  restrictions  on  man's  free  use  of  holy  things  is  that 
holy  things  are  the  god's  property,  and  I  have  therefore  sought 
(itupra,  p.  142  sqq.)  to  show  that  the  idea  of  property  does  not 
suffice  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  case.  A  man's  property  consistB 
of  things  to  which  he  has  an  exclusive  right ;  but  in  holy  things 
the  worshippers  have  rights  aa  welt  as  the  gods,  though  tlieir  rights 
are  subject  to  definite  restrictions.  Again,  an  owner  is  bound  to 
respect  other  people's  property  while  he  preserves  his  own ;  but 

'  MoBBndur,  ap.  Porph.,  De  Abut.  iv.  15;  Plut.,  Dc  STiperat.  x.;  Setdcn, 
De  Diia  Syrit,  Synt.  il  Oap.  S.     For  uvsge  parallels,  Bee  Frazer,  Talmiittit, 

.      p.  18  »qq. 


the  principle  of  bolineea,  as  appean  in  the  law  of  asjlum,  can  b 
used  to  override  Lhe  privileges  of  htuitnn  ownerehip.  In  this 
respect  holiness  exactly  resemblee  taboo.  Tlie  notion  th.it  uertoio 
things  ore  taboo  to  a  god  or  a  chiei^  means  only  that  he,  as  the 
stronger  person,  and  not  only  stronger  but  invested  with  eupe^ 
natural  power,  and  so  very  dangerous  to  olTeud,  will  not  allow 
anyune  else  to  meddle  with  them.  To  bring  the  taboo  into  force 
it  is  not  neceseary  that  there  should  be  prior  possession  on  the 
part  of  god  or  chief ;  other  people's  goods  may  become  taboo,  and 
be  lost  to  their  original  owner,  merely  by  contact  with  the  sacred 
person  or  with  sacred  things.  Even  the  ground  on  which  a  king 
of  Tahiti  trod  became  tuboo,  just  as  the  place  of  a  tbeophany  was 
thenceforth  holy  among  the  Semites.  Ifor  does  it  follow  that 
because  a  thing  is  taboo  from  the  use  of  man,  it  is  therefore  in  any 
real  sense  appropriated  to  tlie  use  of  a  god  or  sacred  person ;  the 
fundamental  notion  is  merely  that  it  is  not  safe  for  ordinary 
people  to  use  it ;  it  has,  so  to  speak,  been  touched  by  the  infection 
of  holiness,  and  so  becomes  a  new  source  of  supernatural  dangers 
In  this  respect,  again,  the  rules  of  Semitic  holiness  show  clear 
marks  of  their  origin  in  a  system  of  taboo ;  the  distinction  that 
holy  things  are  employed  for  the  use  of  the  gods,  while  nnclewi 
things  are  simply  forbidden  to  man's  use,  is  not  consistently 
carried  out,  and  there  remain  many  traces  of  the  view  that  holi- 
ness is  contagious,  just  as  uncleonness  is,  and  tliat  things  which 
are  to  be  retained  for  ordinary  use  must  be  kept  out  of  the  way 
of  the  sacred  infection.  Of  things  undoubtedly  holy,  but  not 
in  any  way  used  for  the  divine  service,  the  consecrated  camda 
of  the  Arabs  aSbrd  a  good  example.  But  in  old  Israel  alao 
we  find  something  of  the  same  kind.  By  the  later  law  (Lev. 
xxvii.  27)  the  firstling  of  a  domestic  animal  that  could  not  be 
Bacrificed,  and  which  the  owner  did  not  care  to  redeem,  was  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sanctuary,  but  by  the  old  law  (Ex.  xiii,  13, 
xxsiv.  20)  its  neck  was  broken — a  less  humane  rule  than  that 
of  Arabia,  where  animals  tabooed  from  human  use  were  aIlowttd>a 
to  run  free.'  J 

Of  the  contagiousness  of  holiness  there  are  many  traces  exacltyl 
similar  to  taboo.     Among  the  Syrians  the  dove  whs  most  holy,  V 
and  he  who  touched  it  became  taboo  for  a  day  (Dea  Syria,  liv.). 
In  Isa.  Ixv.  6  the   heathen  myslcB  warn   the  bystander  not  to 

'  Thin  parallel  allows  tlist  tlie  Arabian  iiiatitatinn  ia  not  a  a 
geccratv  form  ufoti  older  coasocrsUou  to  iiositivu  itiuired  um*, 
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approach  them  leat  he  become  taboo.^  The  flesh  of  the  Hebrew 
sin-ofTering,  which  m  holy  ia  the  Siei  degree,  conveys  a  taboo  to 
everyone  who  touches  it,  and  if  a  drop  of  the  blood  falls  on  a 
garment,  this  lunst  be  washed,  i.e.  the  sanctity  most  be  washed 
out,  in  a  holy  place,  while  the  earthen  pot  in  which  the  sacrifice 
is  aodden  must  be  broken,  as  in  the  case  where  dead  vermin  falls 
in  a  vessel  and  renders  it  unclean  {Lev.  vi,  27  eq.  [Heb.  ver,  20sq.] ; 
cf.  Lev.  zvi.  26,  28).  At  Mecca,  in  the  times  of  heathenism, 
the  sacred  circuit  of  the  Caaba  was  made  by  the  Bedonina  either 
naked,  or  in  clothes  borrowed  from  one  of  the  Horns,  or  religioiu 
community  of  the  sacred  city.  Wellhausen  has  shown  that  this 
usage  woe  not  peculiar  to  Mecca,  for  at  the  sanctuary  of  Al-Jalsod 
also  it  was  customary  for  the  sacrificer  to  borrow  a  suit  from  the 
priest ;  and  the  same  custom  appears  in  the  worship  of  the  Tyrian 
Baal  (2  Kings  x.  22),  to  which  it  may  be  added  that,  in  3  8am. 
vi.  14,  David  wears  the  priestly  ophod  at  the  festival  of  the  in- 
bringiug  of  the  ark.  He  had  put  off  his  ueual  clothes,  for  Michal 
calls  his  conduct  a  shameless  exposure  of  his  person;  see  also 
I  Sam.  xix.  24.  The  Meccan  custom  is  explained  by  saying  that 
they  would  not  perform  the  sacred  rite  in  garments  stained  with 
sin,  but  the  real  reason  is  quite  different  It  appears  that  some- 
tiinei  s  man  did  make  the  circuit  in  his  own  clothes,  but  in  that 
MMjbe  could  neither  wear  them  again  nor  sell  them,  but  had 
'tb  iMTe  them  at  the  gate  of  the  sanctuary  (Azraci,  p.  126;  B, 
Hlsham,  p.  128  85-).  They  became  taboo  {harim,  aa  the  verse 
cited  by  Ibn  Hiaham  has  it)  through  contact  with  the  holy  place 
and  function.  If  any  doubt  remains  aa  to  the  correctness  of  this 
explanation,  it  will,  I  trust,  be  dispelled  by  a  quotation  from 
Shortland's  Sotiikem  DislricU  of  New  Zetland  (p.  293  tq.), 
which  has  been  given  to  me  by  Mi.  Frazer.  "  A  slave  or  other 
person  not  sacred  would  not  enter  a  '  wahi  tapu,"  or  sacred  place, 
without  having  first  stripped  off  his  clothes ;  for  the  clothes,  having 
become  sacred  the  instant  they  entered  the  precincts  of  the  '  wahi 
tapu,'  would  ever  after  be  useless  to  him  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  his  life,"  ^ 

'  Tbe  Buffit  abowa  tbat  the  verb  ia  truisitive ;  not  "  for  I  am  botier  than 
tbon,"  but  "  for  I  would  lanctily  thee."  We  ihould  therefore  point  it  u 
Pwi,  >cd  compars  Ezck.  xliv.  19,  xlvi.  12,  where  pr»»ntionB  are  laid  down 
to  prevent  the  people  &om  being  consecrated  by  approach  to  holy  garments 
and  holy  fleeh. 

'  It  ia  perhaps  on  this  prinuiple  that  a  man  foond  encroaching  on  a 
^I'ffld  is  punished  by  being  stripped  of  hia  clothss,  etc. ;  Muh  in  Mtd.  p.  S8G 
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rounity  and  its  god,  were  devoted  to  utter  destruction.  The  ban 
is  a  fonn  of  dovotion  to  the  deity,  and  so  the  verb  "  to  ban  "  is 
eometimee  rendered  " coDBectate "  {Micah  iv,  13)  or  "devote" 
(Lev,  xxviL  28  »q.).  But  in  the  oldest  Hebrew  times  it  involved 
the  utter  destruction,  not  only  of  the  persona  involved,  but  of 
their  property ;  and  only  metola,  after  they  had  paB§ed  through 
the  fire,  were  added  to  the  treasure  of  the  eonctuary  (Josh.  vi. 
24,  vii.  24;  I  Sam.  xv.).  Even  cattle  were  not  eacrificed,  but 
simply  slain,  and  the  devoted  city  must  not  be  rebuilt  (DeuL 
xiii.  16;  Josh.  vi.  26).^  8uch  a  ban  is  a  taboo,  enforced  by 
the  feat  of  aupeniatural  penalties  (1  Kings  xvi  M),  and,  as 
with  taboo,  the  danger  arising  from  it  is  contAgioue  (Deut.  vii 
26;  Josh.  viL);  he  that  brings  a  devoted  thing  into  his  house 
falls  under  the  same  ban  himseU. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  C  (p.  168) 

UBOOa  ON  TBB   INTXROODBaE  OF  THE  BEXE8 

AoooRDiNQ  to  Herodotus,  ii,  64,  almost  all  peoples,  except  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians,  /uaycvrai  iv  ipouri  koX  ano  ywaucur 
iyunofitvoi  SXovroi  i<r<p)(ovTai  ii  ipov.  This  is  good  evidence  of 
what  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  practised;  but  the  assertion  about 
other  nations  is  incorrect,  at  least  as  regards  the  Semites  and 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,^  whose  religion  had  much  in  common  with 
theirs.  As  regards  the  evidence,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing 
whether  we  are  told  that  certain  acts  were  forbidden  at  tho 
sanctuary,  or  to  pilgrims  bound  for  the  sanctuary,  or  that  no  on« 
could  enter  the  sanctuary  without  purification  after  committing 
them.  We  find  that  among  the  Arabs  sexual  intercourse  was 
forbidden  to  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  The  same  rule  obtained  among 
'  In  Jndg,  iz.  45  the  aite  U  sown  with  salt,  which  is  ordinuily  expluned 
with  rsforence  to  the  infertilitj  afmUDe  ground.  But  tiie  strewing  of  nit 
baa  eliewhcra  a  TDltgioua  meuiing  (Eiah.  iliii.  £4),  nad  is  a  aytDbol  of 
oonircration.    Similarly  Htviyohiua  oiplatns  tha  phrase,  ifii  irn^ufm-  Uh 

*  Sea  tha  inioription  of  Apollo  LvnnenaH,  Joum,  Hell,  Sltidiu,  viii.  S80 
MO.  1  this  WM  not  a  Qitwk  culL 
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the  MiniEans  in  connection  with  tho  sacred  office  of  collecting 
frankincense  (Pliny,  H.  N.  xii.  54).  Among  the  Hebrews  we 
find  the  restriction  in  connection  with  the  theophany  at  Sinai 
{Ex.  xii.  15)  and  the  tiso  of  consecrated  bread  (1  Sam.  jtsi.  5); 
Sozomen,  ii.  4,  attests  it  for  the  heathen  feaat  at  Mamre ;  and 
Herodotus  himself  telle  us  that  among  the  Babylonians  and  Arabs 
every  conjugal  act  waa  immediately  followed,  not  only  by  an 
ablution,  but  by  such  a  fumigation  aa  ia  still  practiced  in  the 
Sidan  (Herod.  L  198).  This  restriction  is  not  directed  against 
immorality,  for  it  appHos  to  spouses;  nor  does  it  spring  from 
asceticism,  for  the  temples  of  the  Semitic  deities  were  thronged 
with  sacred  prostitutes  j  who,  however,  were  careful  to  retire  with 
their  partners  outside  the  sacred  precincla  (Herod,  i.  199,  livi  roii 
ipav;  cf.  Hos.  iv.  14,  which  curiously  agrees  in  expression  with 
Ham.  p.  599,  second  verse,  whore  the  reference  ia  to  the  love- 
making  of  the  Arabs  just  outside  the  hima). 

The  extension  of  this  kind  of  taboo  to  warriors  on  an  expedi- 
tion is  common  among  rude  peoples,  and  we  know  that  it  had 
place  among  the  Arabs,  and  waa  not  wholly  obsolete  as  late  as  the 
second  century  of  Islam ;  see  Agh.  xiv.  67  (Tabari,  ed.  Kosegarten, 
L  144),  XV.  161;  Al-Akhtal,  Dim.  p.  120,'l  2;  cf.  Maa'udi,  vi. 
63-65,  Fr.  But.  Ar.  p.  247  eq.  See  also  Note  I,  infra,  p.  481  sqq. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  war  and  warriors  are  often  spoken  of  as 
consecrated, — a  phrase  which  seems  to  be  connected,  not  merely 
with  the  use  of  sacred  ceremonies  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign, 
but  with  the  idea  that  war  is  a  holy  function,  and  the  camp 
a  holy  place  (Deut  xxiii.  10-15).  That  the  taboo  on  sexual 
intercourse  applied  to  warriors  in  old  Israel  cannot  be  positively 
affirmed,  but  is  probable  from  Deut.  xxiii.  10,  11,  compared  with 
1  Sam.  xxi.  5,  6  [E.V.  4,  5];  2  Sam.  xL  11.  The  passage  in 
1  Sam.,  which  has  always  been  a  crux  interpretum,  calls  for  eomo 
remark.  It  seems  to  me  that  tho  text  can  bo  translated  as  it 
stands,  if  only  we  take  Enp'  as  a  plural,  which  is  possible  without 
adding  1.  David  says,  "  Nay,  but  women  are  forbidden  to  us,  as 
has  always  been  my  rule  when  I  go  on  an  expedition,  eo  that  the 
gear  (clothes,  arms,  etc)  of  the  youi^  men  is  holy  even  wlion  it 
is  a  common  (not  a  sacred)  journey ;  how  much  more  so  when 
[Prov.  xxi.  27]  to-day  they  will  be  consecrated,  gear  and  all." 
David  distinguishes  between  expeditions  of  a  common  kind,  and 
campaigns  which  were  opened  by  the  consecration  of  the  warriors 
and  their  gear.     He  hints  that  his  present  excursion  is  ol  tho 


second  kind,  and  tliat  the  ceremony  of  consecration  will  toka  | 
place  aa  soon  as  he  joins  hia  men;  but  he  lemindi  the  priart 
that  hia  custom  has  been  to  enforce  the  rules  of  sanctity  even  a 
ordinary  expeditions.  &ip>  should  perhapa  be  pointed  as  PiuU. 
The  word  mv)  might  more  exactly  be  rendered  "taboo,"  for  it 
is  evidently  a  technical  expression.  So  in  Jer.  xxxvi  5,  "  I  am 
trtS,  I  cannot  go  into  the  temple,"  does  not  moan  "I  am 
imprisoned"  (cf.  ver.  19),  but  "I  am  restrained  from  enlering 
the  sanctuary  by  a  ceremonial  impurity."  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  proverbial  Sinm  '\1'S]t,  one  of  those  phrases  vhich  name  two 
categories,  under  one  or  other  of  which  everybody  is  included, 
means  "he  who  is  under  taboo,  and  ho  who  is  free";  cf.  alsoino. 
1  Sam.  xxi.  7  [8],  and  mtV,  "tempus  clausum."  The  some  sense 
appears  in  Arabic  mo'eir,  applied  to  a  girl  who  is  shut  tip  under 
the  taboo  which,  in  almost  all  early  nations,  afiecta  girls  at  the  b| 
of  puberty. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  D  {p.  212) 


TEK   BUPPOaED   PBALLIO  SIQNIFrOAKCB  OP  SAOBED   FOffTB 


TaAT  sacred  posts  and  pillars  among  the  Semites  are  phallia  I 
symbols  is  an  opinion  which  enjoys  a  certain  currency,  mainljr  ' 
through  the  influence  of  Movers ;  but,  as  is  so  often  the  case  witii  ' 
the  theories  of  that  author,  the  evidence  in  its  favour  is  of  the 
slenderest.  For  the  pro  -  Hellenistic  period  Movers  relies  on 
1  Kings  XV.  13,  2  Chron.  xv.  16,  taking  nxi>BD,  after  the 
Vulgate,  to  mean  simulacrum  /Vtopij  but  this  is  a  mere  guess, 
not  supported  by  the  other  ancient  versions.  He  also  appeals  to 
£zok.  xvL  17,  which  clearly  does  not  refer  to  phallic  wonhip, 
but  to  images  of  the  Baalim  ;  the  passage  is  imitated  from  Hos.  ii. 
Many  recent  commentators  suppose  that  T,  "  hand,"  in  Isa.  IviL  8, 
means  the  phallus.  This  is  the  merest  conjecture,  and  even  if  it 
were  certain,  the  use  of  1'  in  the  sense  of  cippus,  sign-post,  would 
still  have  to  be  explained,  not  by  supposing  that  every  monument 
or  road  mark  was  a  phallic  pillar,  but  from  the  obvious  symboUBm 
which    gives   us   the   word    finger-post      The    Phcenician   cip|rf 
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dedicnted  to  Tanith  and  Baal  Hamman  often  have  a  hand 
figured  on  them,  but  a  real  hand,  not  a  phallus. 

Id  ancient  timos  obscene  aymbols  were  used  without  offence  to 
denote  aex,  and  female  symbols  of  this  land  are  found  in  many 
Fhcenician  grottoes  ecratched  upon  the  rock.  Herodotus,  ii.  106, 
Bays  that  he  saw  in  Syria  PalasRtina  stele  engraved  with  yvraiKOf 
aiSoto,  presumably  vioMseboth  dedicated  to  female  deities ;  bat  how 
this  can  support  the  view  that  the  vianeba  represents  ofSpos 
alSoiov  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see.  Indeed,  the  whole  phallic  theory 
seems  to  be  wrecked  on  the  fact  that  the  waaneba  represents  male 
and  female  deities  indifferently.  At  a  later  date  the  two  great 
pillars  that  stood  in  the  Propylxa  of  the  temple  of  Hierapolia  are 
called  phaUi  by  Lucian  (Dea  Syr.  xvi,).  Such  twin  pillars  are 
very  common  at  Semitic  temples ;  even  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
had  them,  and  tliey  are  shown  on  coins  representing  the  temple  at 
Faphos ;  so  that  Lucian'e  evidence  seems  important,  especially  os 
he  tells  us  that  they  bore  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  "these 
phalli  were  set  up  by  Dionysus  to  his  mother  Hera,"  But  the 
inscription  appears  to  have  been  in  Greek,  and  proves  only  that 
the  Greeks,  who  were  accustomed  to  phallic  symbols  in  Dionysus- 
worship,  and  habitually  regarded  the  licentious  sacred  feasts  of 
the  Semites  as  Dionysiac,  put  their  own  interpretation  on  the 
pillars.  In  §  xxviiL  of  Lucian'a  work  it  clearly  appears  that  the 
mearung  and  use  of  the  pillars  was  an  open  question.  Men  were 
accustomed  to  ascend  them,  and  spend  a  week  on  the  top — like 
the  Christian  Stylites  of  the  same  region.  Lucian  thinks  that 
this  too  was  done  because  of  Dionysus,  but  the  natives  said  either 
that  at  the  immense  height  (which  is  stated  at  30  fathoms)  they 
held  near  converse  with  the  gods  and  prayed  for  the  good  of  all 
Syria,  or  that  the  practice  was  a  memorial  of  the  Flood,  when  men 
were  driven  by  feor  to  ascend  trees  and  mountains.  It  is  not 
easy  to  extract  anything  phaliic  out  of  these  statements. 

Besides  this,  Movers  (L  680)  cites  the  statement  of  Amohius, 
Adv.  GerUes,  v.  19  (p.  212),  that  phalli,  as  signs  of  the  grace  of 
the  deity,  were  presented  to  the  mystm  of  the  Cyprian  Venus; 
but  the  use  of  the  phallus  as  an  amulet — which  was  very  wide- 
spread in  antiquity — can  throw  no  light  on  the  origin  of  sacred 
pillars.  Everything  else  that  he  adduces  is  purely  fantastic,  and 
without  a  particle  of  evidence,  and  I  have  not  found  anything  in 
more  recent  writers  to  strengthen  his  argument 


SACRED  TRIBUTE 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  E  (p.  245) 

&ACRKD  IKIBITTB   IN   ARABIA — TBB  QtFT  OP   FIBSTLINOB 

I  HAVE  stated  in  the  text  that  the  idea  of  sacred  tribute  has  little 
oi  no  place  among  the  nomadic  Arabe,  and  it  will  hardly  be  dis- 
puted that,  broadiy  epeuking,  this  statement  accords  with  the 
facta.  But  it  is  important  to  determine,  with  as  much  precision 
as  possible,  whether  the  conception  of  tribute  and  gifts  of  homage 
paid  to  the  deity  had  any  place  at  all  in  the  old  religion  of  the 
purely  nomadic  Semites,  and  if  it  had,  to  define  that  place  with 
GxactnesB.  As  the  full  discussion  of  this  question  touches  on 
matters  which  go  beyond  the  subject  of  Lecture  VIL,  I  hare 
reserved  the  topic  for  an  Additional  Note. 

Among  the  agricultural  Semites  the  idea  of  a  sacred  tribute 
appears  mainly  in  connection  with  firat-frtiits  and  tithes  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  Animal  sacrifices  were  ultimately  brought 
under  the  category  of  gifts  of  homage ;  and  so,  when  they  were 
not  presented  as  freewill  offerings,  but  in  accordance  with  ritual 
laws  that  demanded  certain  definite  oblations  for  definite  occa^ous, 
tbey  also  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  tribute.  But  we 
have  seen  that,  even  in  the  later  rituals,  there  was  a  clear 
distinction  between  cereal  oblations,  which  were  simply  pay- 
ments to  the  god,  and  animal  sacrifices,  which  were  used  to 
furnish  a  feast  for  the  god  and  his  worshippers  together.  The 
explanation  that  the  victim  is  wholly  given  up  to  the  god,  who 
then  gives  back  part  of  it  to  the  worshipper,  that  he  may  feast 
at  the  temple  as  the  gueat  of  his  deity,  is  manifestly  too  artificial 
to  be  regarded  as  primitive ;  ond  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look 
on  a  sacrifice  simply  as  a  feast  provided  by  the  worshipper,  at 
which  the  god  is  the  chief  guest,  it  does  not  appear  that, 
according  to  ancient  ideas,  any  payment  of  tribute,  or  even  any 
gift,  ia  involved.  Hospitolity  is  not  placed  by  early  nations 
under  the  category  of  a  gift ;  when  a  man  slaughters  an  animal, 
everyone  who  is  present  has  bia  share  in  the  feast  as  o  matter 
of  course,  and  those  who  eat  do  not  feel  that  any  present  has 
been  made  to  them.  And  in  like  manner  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  oblations  of  milk  which  were  jxiured  out  before 
certain  Arabian  idols  can  in  any  proper  sense  be  called  gifts, — i,e, 
transfers  of  valuable  property, — for  in  the  desert  it  is  still  a  shame 


to  Bell  milk  (Doughty,  i.  215,  ii  443),  nad  a  draught  from  tlie 
milk-bowl  ia  never  refused  to  anyone.  In  a  society  where  milk 
and  meat  are  never  sold,  and  where  only  a  churl  refuses  to  share 
these  articles  of  food  with  every  by-passer,  we  must  not  look  to 
the  sacrificial  meal  as  a  proof  that  the  Arabs  paid  tribute  to 
theii  gods. 

The  agricultural  tribute  of  first-fruits  and  tithes  ia  a  charge  ott 
the  produce  of  the  land,  paid  to  the  gods  as  Baalim  or  landlords. 
In  this  form  tribute  cannot  appear  among  pure  nomads.  But 
tribute  is  also  paid  to  kings  who  are  not  landlords,  by  subjects 
who  are  not  their  tenants.  An  example  of  such  a  tribute  is  the 
royal  tithe  in  Israel,  which  was  paid  by  the  free  landowners ;  and 
on  this  analogy  it  seems  qiute  conceivable  that  a  sacred  tribute 
paid  to  the  god,  as  king  or  chief  of  hia  worshippers,  might  arise 
in  a  purely  nomadic  conununity.  In  examining  this  possibility, 
however,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  actual  constitution  of 
Arabian  society. 

Among  the  free  tribes  of  the  Arabian  desert  there  is  no  taxa- 
tion, and  the  chiefs  derive  no  revenue  from  their  tribesmen,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  expected  to  use  their  wealth  with  generosity 
for  the  public  benefit  A  modem  aheikh  or  emir,  according  to 
Burckhardt's  description  (Sei/.  aiid  Wah.  L  118),  is  expected  to 
treat  strangers  in  a  better  style  than  any  other  member  of  the 
tribe,  to  maintain  the  poor,  and  to  divide  among  his  friende 
whatever  presents  he  may  receive.  "His  means  of  defraying 
these  expenses  are  the  tribute  he  exacts  from  the  Syrian  villages, 
and  his  emoiumenta  from  the  Mecca  pilgrim  caravan," — in  short, 
black-maiL  Black-mail  is  merely  a  regulated  form  of  pillage,  and 
the  gains  derived  from  it  correspond  to  those  which  in  earlier 
times  came  directly  from  the  plundering  of  enemies  and  strangers. 
In  ancient  Arabia  the  chief  took  the  fourth  part  of  the  spoils  of 
war  (Hanu  p.  336,  last  verse;  Wacidi,  ed.  Kremer,  p.  10).  and 
bad  also  certain  other  perquisites,  particularly  the  right  to  select 
for  himself,  before  the  division,  some  special  gift,  such  as  a 
damsel  or  a  sword  (the  so-called  safnyd,  Jfavu  p,  458,  last  verso , 
and  Abii  'Obaida,  ap.  Beiske,  An.  Mttsl.  i.  26  sqq.  of  the  notes),* 
Among  the  Hebrews,  in  like  manner,  the  chief  received  a  liberal 
share  of  the  booty  (1  Sara,  xxx,  20),  including  some  choice  gift 
corresponding   to  the  safayi  (Judg.  v.  30,   vtii.    24).      In  the 

>  Among  tlio  Arabs,  a  sicriBce  (noefa}  pi»cedod  tbe  division  of  the  tpoil ; 
MO  bolow,  Additional  Nott  M, 


Levitical  law  a  fixed  eharo  of  the  spoil  is  aaeigned  to  ths 
sanctuftrj  (Num.  xxxi.  28  eqq-),  juat  as  in  the  Moelem  theocracy 
the  chief's  fonrtli  is  chctnged  to  h  fifth,  paynhle  to  AJlab  and  his 
pruphct,  but  partly  used  for  the  discharge  of  burdens  of  ch&rity 
and  tlie  likp,  sucli  as  in  old  times  fell  upon  the  chiefs  (Snra 
viii  42),  These  fixed  sacred  tributes  are  modem,  both  in  Arabia 
and  in  Israel ;  but  even  in  old  times  the  spoils  of  war  were  a  chief 
source  of  votive  offerings.  The  votive  ofTerings  of  the  Arabs 
frequently  consisted  of  weapons  (Wellh.  p.  110;  cf.  I  Sam.  sxi 
9) ;  and,  among  the  Hebrews,  pnrt  of  the  chiefs  booty  was  gener- 
ally consecrated  (Judg.  viii.  27;  2  Sam.  viii,  10  »g.;  Micah  iv.  13), 
SimiltiTly,  Mesha  of  Moab  dedicates  part  of  his  spoil  to  Chemosh  ; 
and  in  Greece  the  sacred  tithe  occurs  mainly  in  the  foiro  of  a 
percentage  on  the  spoils  of  war.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
apportionment  of  a  share  of  booty  to  the  chief  or  to  the  god  does 
not  properly  fall  under  the  cat«gory  of  tributtv  And  on  the 
general  Arabian  principle  that  a  chief  must  not  tax  his  own 
tribesmen,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  room  for  the 
development  of  a  system  of  eacred  dues,  so  long  as  the  gods  were 
tribal  deities  worshipped  only  by  their  own  tribe.  Among  the 
Arabs  tribute  is  a  payment  to  an  alien  tribe  or  to  its  chiefs, 
either  by  way  of  black-mail,  or  in  return  for  protection.  A  king 
who  receives  gifts  and  tribute  is  a  king  reigning  over  subjects 
who  are  not  of  his  own  clan,  and  whom,  therefore,  he  ia  not 
bound  to  help  and  protect  at  bis  own  oxpenae.  I  apprehend 
that  the  oldest  Hebrew  taxation  rested  on  this  principle;  for 
even  Solomon  seems  to  have  excluded  the  tribe  of  Judoh  from 
his  division  of  the  kingdom  for  fiscal  purposes  (1  Kings  iv.  7  igg-), 
while  David,  as  a  prosperous  warrior,  who  drew  vast  sums  from 
conquered  nations,  probably  raised  no  revenue  from  his  Israelite 
subjects.  As  regards  Saul,  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  he 
enriched  his  own  tribesmen  (1  Sam.  xxii.  7).  The  system  of 
taxation  described  in  I  Sam.  viii.  can  hardly  have  been  in  full 
force  till  the  time  of  Solomon  at  the  earliest,  and  its  details  seem 
to  indicate  that,  in  fiscal  ns  in  other  matters,  the  developed 
Hebrew  kingship  took  a  lesson  from  its  neighbours  of  Ph<Bnicia, 
and  possibly  of  Egypt. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Arabs :  the  tributes  which  chiefs 
and  kings  received  from  foreigners  were  partly  transit  dues  from 
traders  (Pliny,  H.  N.  xii.  63  «/(/.).  In  such  tribute  the  gods  had 
their  share,  as  Pliny  expressly  relates  for  the  c«u  of  the  iitcMiM 
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traffic,  and  ae  Azraei  (p.  107)  appears  to  imply  for  the  case  of 
Greek  merchants  at  Mecca.  Conunerco  and  religiou  were  closely 
connected  in  all  the  Semitic  lands;  the  greatest  and  richest 
temples  are  almost  always  found  at  cities  which  owed  their 
importance  to  trade. 

Of  the  other  kind  of  tribute,  paid  by  a  subject  tribe  to  a 
prince  of  alien  tun,  a  lively  picture  is  afforded  by  Agh.  x.  12, 
where  we  find  Zohair  b.  Jadhlma  sitting  in  person  at  tlie  fair  of 
'Okaz  to  collect  from  the  Hawiiain,  who  frequented  this  annual 
market,  their  gifts  of  ghee,  curds  and  small  cattle.  In  like 
manner  the  tribute  of  the  pastoral  Moabiteis  to  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  'Omri  was  paid  in  sheep  (2  Kings  ili.  4) ;  and  on  such 
analogies  we  can  very  well  conceive  that  sacrificial  oblations  of 
food  might  be  regarded  as  tribute,  wherever  the  worshippers 
were  not  the  tribesmen  but  the  cUents  of  their  god.  But  to 
suppose  that  sacrifices  generally  were  regarded  by  the  ancient 
Semitic  nomads  as  tributes  und  gifts  of  homage,  is  to  suppose  that 
the  typical  form  of  Semitic  religion  is  cUentship,  a  position  which 
is  altogether  untenabl& 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  all  we  know  of  the  social  institutions 
of  the  Arabs  ia  in  complete  accordance  with  the  results,  obtained 
in  the  text  of  these  lectures,  with  regard  to  the  original  meaning 
of  sacrifice.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  ritual  points,  viz.  that 
the  sacrifice  was  in  no  sense  a  payment  to  the  god,  but  simply  an 
act  of  communion  of  the  worshippers  with  one  another  and  their 
god,  is  in  accord  with  the  relations  that  actually  subsisted  between 
chiefs  and  their  tribesmen  j  and  when  we  read  that  in  the  time  of 
Mohammed  the  ordinary  worship  of  household  gods  consisted  in 
stroking  them  with  the  hand  as  one  went  out  and  in  {Muli.  in 
Med.  p.  350),  we  are  to  remember  that  reverent  salutation  was  all 
that,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  a  great  chieftain  would  expect 
from  the  meanest  member  of  his  tribe.  At  the  pilgrimage  feasts 
of  the  Arabs,  as  of  tbe  Hebrews,  no  man  appeared  without  a  gift; 
hut  this  was  in  the  worship  of  alien  gods. 

In  a  payment  of  tribute  two  things  are  involved — (1)  a 
transfer  of  property,  and  (2)  an  obligation,  not  necessarily  to 
pay  on  a  fixed  scale,  but  at  least  to  pay  something.  That 
an  Arabian  sacrifice  cannot  without  straining  be  conceived  as 
a  transfer  of  property,  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  not«, 
and  is  shown  from  another  point  of  view  in  Lecture  XL  (supra, 
tgg-)-    And  in  most  sacrifices  the  second  condition  is  also 
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unfullilled,  for  in  Arabia  it  ia  left  to  a  man's  free  will  ^ 

fao  will  Appear  bofure  the  god  and  do  sacrifice,  even  in  the  sacred  J 

month  of  I^jaH 

It  svaaa,  liowever,  to  be  probable  that  the  absolute  £reedom 
at  Iht)  individual  will  in  matters  of  religious  duty,  as  it  appean 
■moi^  ttw  Arabs  is  the  generationB  immediately  preceding  Islam, 
W9A  is  part  due  tu  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  religion.  There  | 
oaa,  fear  ttample,  be  hardly  a  doabt  that  the  ascetic  obeervancea 
"^^fiftg  ft  var  of  blood-revenge,  which  in  the  time  of  the  prophet 
1  by  ^  Kwlantary  vow,  were  at  one  time  impcratdvdy 
d  hj  ntigiMiB  enatom  {infra.  Note  K).  Again,  there  were 
~  8  on  the  use  of  a  man's  property  which, 
fa  aot  seem  to  have  been  purely  optional,  e.g. 
Bing  for  common  work  a  camel  which  had 
i  foals.  But,  in  older  times  at  least,  such  a 
o^Bel  was  not  given  over  in  property  to  the  god;  the  restriction 
WW  simply  a  taboo  (aupra,  p.  149). 

There  is,  however,  one  Arabian  sacrifice  which  baa  very  much 
the  aspect  of  a  fixed  duQ  payable  to  the  god,  viz.  the  sacrifice  of 
tiratiiogs  (,    i^  farcC).     It  has  already  been  remarked  (aupno,  n 

337,  note  3)  that  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  about  the /ara'  are  confused  and  uncertain;  but  although 
the  word  seems  to  have  been  extended  to  cover  other  cnstomary 
siurificee,  it  appears  properly  to  denote  "the  foal  or  Iamb  which  is 
Umt  cttst."  This  ia  the  definition  given  in  the  hadiik,  which  in 
utch  matters  has  always  great  weight,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
pioverb  m  MaidanI,  ii.  20  (Freytag,  Ar.  Pr.  u.  212).  As  we  also 
lawia  bvm  thu  hadUh  {Lisdn,  s.v.)  that  the  custom  was  to  sacrifice 
tttu.'bni'  when  it  vras  still  so  young  that  the  fiesh  was  like  glue 
mJ  vtowk  W  the  skin,  it  would  seem  that  thia  sacrifice  must  be 
i^niHMiiti'll  with  the  Hebrew  eacrifice  of  the  firstborn  of  kine  and 
^AUh  wlkMh  according  to  the  oldest  law  (Ex.  xxii  30)  was  to 
^  jliwtfl  <»  the  eighth  day  from  birth.  There  ia  an  unfortunate 
'  Wl  the  doGnition  of  the  Arabian  fard,  for  the  first 
Jk,  VMtir  mm  either  the  first  birth  of  the  dam,  or  the  first  birth 
t^t  WMk  **'''  MaidanI  takes  it  in  the  latter  sense,  making  /ara' 
B^umWW  <4  W^M't  i*-  *  f<^  which,  being  bom  in  the  ro&T,  or 
'^^^^^  \,^HiM))m^  getmt  when  the  mother  waa  well  fed,  naturally 
^  ^  ^^^Ipl  tain  better  than  foals  bom  later  (cf .  Oen.  iv.  4). 
^  ^|M  t^Mk  the  latAogy  of  the  Hebrew  firstlings,  whidi 
,J\I' ^^^Ata)«)Milf  eipkined  as  firstborn  (Dm  *)t3t,  Ex. 


xxsiv.  19),  there  are  other  uses  of  the  Arabic  word  /ara'  which 
make  Maidani's  interpretation  improbable;  and  the  presumption 
ia  that,  however  tlie  rule  may  have  been  relaxed  or  modified  in 
later  timen,  tliere  was  a  very  ancient  Semitic  cwitom,  anterior  to 
the  separation  of  the  Arabe  and  Hebrews,  of  sacrificing  the  firat- 
bom  of  domestic  animals.  The  conclusion  that  this  offering  was, 
for  nomadic  life,  what  the  offering  of  first -fruits  was  among 
agricultural  peoples,  viz.  a  tribute  paid  lo  the  gods,  seems  so 
obvious  that  it  requires  some  courage  to  resist  it.  Yet,  from  what 
baa  been  already  said,  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  that,  at  the 
very  early  date  when  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs  Uved  together,  any 
tribute  could  have  been  paid  to  the  god  as  chief  or  king ;  and, 
even  in  the  form  of  the  sacrifice  of  firstlings  which  is  found  among 
the  Hebrews,  there  seem  to  be  indications  that  the  parallelism 
with  the  offering  of  first-fruits  is  less  complete  than  at  first  sight 
it  seems  to  be. 

The  first-fruits  are  an  annual  gift  of  the  earliest  and  choicest 
fruite  of  the  year,  but  the  firstlings  are  the  first  offspring  of  an 
Rniiniil,  Their  proper  parallel  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ia  tliorc' 
fore  found  in  the  law  of  Lev.  xix.  23  sqq.,  which  ordains  that  for 
three  years  the  fniit  of  a  new  orchard  shall  be  treated  as  "luicir- 
cumcised,"  and  not  eaten,  that  the  fourth  year's  fntit  shall  be 
consecrated  to  Jehovah,  and  that  thereafter  the  fruit  shall  be 
common.  The  characteristic  feature  in  this  ordinance,  from  which 
its  original  meaning  must  be  deduced,  is  the  taboo  on  the  produce 
of  the  first  three  years,  not  the  offering  at  the  temple  paid  in  the 
fourth  year.  And  that  some  form  of  taboo  ilea  also  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sacrifice  of  firstlings,  appears  from  the  provision  of  the  older 
Hebrew  law  that,  if  a  firstling  ass  is  not  redeemed  by  its  owner, 
ite  neck  shall  be  broken  (Ex.  xxxiv.  20).  We  see,  however,  that 
tbe  tendency  was  to  bring  all  such  offerings  under  the  category  of 
sacred  tribute;  for  by  the  later  law  (Lev.  xxvii.  27)  the  asa  that 
is  not  redeemed  is  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
even  in  tbe  older  law  all  the  firstborn  of  men  must  be  redeemed. 

Primarily,  a  thing  that  is  taboo  is  one  that  has  supernatural 
qualities  or  associations,  of  a  kind  that  forbid  it  to  be  used  for 
common  purposes.  This  is  all  that  is  involved,  under  the  older 
law,  in  the  holiness  of  the  firstling  ass ;  it  is  such  an  animal  as 
the  Arabs  would  have  allowed  to  go  free,  instead  of  killing  it. 
But  in  the  very  earliest  times  all  domestic  animals  had  a  certain 
measure  of  holiness,  and  were  protected  by  certain  taboos  which 
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prevented  thorn  from  beiug  used  by  man  lu  mere  chattels;  aad 
BO  it  would  appear  that  the  lioliaess  of  the  firstborn,  which  ia 
congenital  (Lev.  xxviL  26),  is  only  a  higher  form  of  the  origiDa] 
eanctity  of  domestic  aniiuala.  The  correctoess  of  this  concluuon 
can  be  verified  by  a  practical  teat ;  for  if  fiistlinga  are  m  inula  of 
special  intrinsic  holiness,  the  sacrifices  to  which  they  are  appropriata 
will  be  special  acte  of  communion,  piacular  holocausts  or  the  like, 
and  not  mere  common  sacrificial  meals.  And  this  is  actually  the 
case  iu  the  oldest  Hebrew  times ;  for  the  Passover,  which  ia  the 
sacrifice  of  firstlings  par  eiceilence,  is  an  atoning  rite  of  a  quite 
exceptional  kind  {mpra,  p.  i06).' 

Purther,  there  is  a  close  CJonection  between  the  firstlings  ud 
the  piacular  holocaust ;  both  are  limited  to  males,  and  the  holo- 
caust of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  viL  9)  is  a  sucking  lamb,  while  from 
Ex.  XX.  30  we  see  that  firstlings  were  offered  on  the  eighth  day 
(or,  probably,  as  soon  after  it  as  was  practicable ;  cf.  Lev.  xxiL  27). 

The  consecration  of  first-bom  male  children  (Ex.  xiii.  13, 
xxil  28,  xxxiv.  20)  has  always  created  a  difficulty.  The  legal 
usage  was  to  redeem  the  human  firstlings,  and  in  Ifum.  iii.  this 
redemption  is  further  coimocted  in  a  very  complicated  way  with 
the  consecration  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  It  appears,  however,  Uiat 
in  the  period  immediately  before  the  exile,  when  sacrifices  of 
first-bom  children  became  common,  these  griely  ofierings  were 
supposed  to  fall  under  the  law  of  firstlings  (Jer.  viL  31,  zix.  6; 
Ezek.  XX.  25).  To  conclude  from  this  that  at  one  time  the 
Hebrews  actually  sacrificed  all  their  first  bom  sons  is  abeurd ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  must  have  been  5omo  point  of 
attachment  in  ancient  custom  for  the  belief  that  the  deity  asked 
for  such  a  sacrifice.  In  point  of  fact,  even  in  old  times,  when 
exceptional  circumstances  called  for  a  human  victim,  it  was  a 
child,  and  by  preference  a  first-bom  or  only  child,  that  ws« 
selected   by   the   peoples    in   and   around    Palestine.^      This  iB 

I  Thit  the  paschal  wcriGoe  was  originally  a  sacHfluo  of  firadiuga  is  oleuly 
brought  out  by  Wellhaueen,  PfDltgomnvt,  ohnp.  iii.  S  li  1<  Ultimately  the 
puohal  latnb  and  tho  firstlings  fell  apart ;  the  formor  was  retained,  with 
much  of  its  old  and  charaoteriitiG  ritual,  as  a  doniMtdo  lacriGce,  while  the 
latter  oonticued  to  be  prosented  at  the  uinctuary  and  oITcted  on  the  altar, 
the  whole  flesh  boing  the  perquiiito  of  the  priaat  (Num.  xviiL  IS).  But  in 
tho  law  of  Denteronamy  (xii.  17  aqq.,  xv.  19  iqq.)  tlie  firstlings  have  not  yet 
anumed  the  character  of  a  sacred  tribute. 

<S  Einge  iii  27;  Philo  Byblius  in  Ft.  Hi*.  Or.  UL  G71;  of.  Poiph,, 
A  AbiL  iL  GS,  t£>  f.».Tirm'  foi. 


commotily  explained  as  the  most  costly  ofTering  a  man  can  mttke ; 
but  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  choice,  for  a  special  purpose, 
of  the  most  sacred  kind  of  victim.  I  apprehend  that  all  the 
prori^tiveB  of  the  flratbom  among  Semitic  peoples  are  originally 
prerogativeB  of  sanctity ;  the  sacred  blood  of  the  kin  fiowa  purest 
and  strongest  in  him  (Gen.  xlix.  3;  Deut  xxl.  IT).  Neither  in 
the  case  of  children,  not  in  that  of  cattle,  did  the  congenital 
holiness  of  the  firsl^boni  originally  imply  tliat  they  must  be 
sacrificed  or  given  to  the  deity  on  the  altar,  but  only  that  if 
sacrifice  was  to  be  made  they  were  the  best  and  fittest,  because 
the  hohest,  victims.  But  when  the  old  ideas  of  holiness  became 
unintelligible,  and  holy  beasts  came  t«  mean  beasts  set  aside  for 
sacrifice,  an  obvious  extension  of  this  new  view  of  holiness 
demanded  that  the  human  (irst-bom  should  be  redeemed,  by 
the  substitution  of  an  animal  victim  (Gen.  xxii.) ;  and  from  this 
usage,  again,  the  Moloch  sacrifices  were  easily  developed  in  the 
seventh  century,  when  ordinary  means  seemed  too  weak  to  conjure 
the  divine  anger. 

In  the  Passover  we  find  the  sacrifice  of  firstlings  assuming  the 
form  of  an  annua!  feast,  in  the  spring  season.  Such  a  combina- 
tion is  possible  only  when  the  yeaning  time  falls  in  spring.  So 
far  as  sheep  are  concerned,  there  were  two  lambing  times  in 
ancient  Italy,  some  sheep  yeaning  in  spring,  others  in  autumn. 
That  the  same  thing  was  true  of  Palestine  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  old  versions  of  Gen.  xxx.  41,  42.^  But  in  Arabia 
all  cattle,  small  and  great,  yean  in  the  seasou  of  the  spring  pasture, 
80  that  here  we  have  the  necessary  condition  for  a  spring  sacrifice 
of  firstlings,^  and  also  a  reason,  more  conclusive  than  the  assertion 
of  the  lAmn  {gupra,  p.  228),  for  identifying  the  Arabian  Rajab 
sacrifices  with  the  sacrilice  of  firstlings, 

1  Not  frDOi  iba  text  itself;  cr.  Brahart,  Fara  I.  Lib.  iL  cap.  48. 

■Donglity,  Arabia  DtKtia,  i.  )20  ;  Blunt,  Bmtou in  Triba,  ii.  186 1  "The 
calving  tinie  for  uuibIb  is  in  Febntary  and  ekrly  March."  Of  oourM  them 
arc  eiaeptloDB  to  this  nila ;  bnt  the  faifi  or  aaminer  fokl  is  held  by  the 
Araba  to  be  a  neskling  (^arndsu,  p.  389,  L  2S). 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTE  F  (p.  294) 

BAOBIFIOBa  OF  ftAORBD  AHniALB 

In  ^e  text  I  have  spoken  ouly  of  snimals  corresponding  to 
Julian's  definition  of  the  creatures  suited  for  mystical  piacula, 
viz.  that  tliey  wore  such  as  were  ordinurily  excluded  from 
human  diet.  But  there  are  other  animals  which,  tlioogli  not 
strictly  forbidden  food  in  the  times  of  which  we  have  rocotd, 
retained  a  certain  reputation  of  natural  holiness,  which  gave  them 
a  peculiar  virtue  when  used  in  sacrifice.  Of  course,  when  th« 
sacrednesa  of  an  animal  Bpeciee  ccosee  to  be  marked  by  th« 
definite  taboos  that  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  swine,  the  dog, 
or  the  dove,  the  proof  that  it  was  once  held  to  be  holy  in  a 
particular  religious  circle  becomes  dependent  on  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  more  ot  less  vague.  But  it  seems  worth  while  to 
cite  one  or  two  examples  in  which  the  point  can  be  fairly  well 
made  out,  or  at  least  mode  8ufiicient!y  probable  to  deserve  further 
examination. 

1.  Doer  and  antelopes  of  various  kinds  wero  sacred  a 
in  several  parts  of  the  Semitic  field ;  see  Kiiuhip,  p.  1 
They  were  not,  indeed,  forbidden  food,  but  they  had  I 
relations  to  various  deities.  Troops  of  sacred  gazelles  occur  dowB  ] 
to  a  late  date  at  sanctuaries,  e.g.  at  Mecca  and  Tabitia  (Wellh.  p^ 
102),  and  in  the  island  spoken  of  by  Arrian,  vii.  20.  Moreover, 
stags  or  gazelles  occur  as  sacred  symixils  in  South  Arabia,  in 
connection  with  'Athtar-worship ;  at  Mecca,  probably  in  conned 
Uon  with  the  worship  of  Al-'Ozza ;  and  in  Phoenicia,  both  on  gems 
and  on  coins  of  Laodicea  ad  Mare.  Further,  Ibn  Mojawir  speaks 
of  a  South  Arab  tribe  which,  when  a  gazelle  was  found  dead, 
solemnly  buried  it  and  mourned  for  seven  days  (see  p.  444). 

No  kind  of  wild  quadruped  was  an  ordinary  sacrificial  animal 
among  the  Semites,  and  even  the  Arabs  regard  a  gazelle  as  a  moaa 
substitute  for  a  sheep ;  but  in  certain  rituals  we  find  the  stag  or 
gazelle  aa  an  exceptional  sacrifice.  The  most  notable  case  is  the 
annual  stag  sacrifice  at  Laodicea  on  the  Phcenieian  coast,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  a  more  ancient  sacrifice  of  a 
maiden,  and  was  ofTered  to  a  goddess  whom  Porphyry  calls 
Athena  {De  Abst.  ii.  66),  while  Pnuaanias  (iii.  16.  8)  identifies 
her  with  the  Brauroniun  Artemis,  and  supiwsea  that  the  cult  was 


introduced  by  Seleucua.  But  tlie  town  (Ramibha  in  Phcenician, 
according  to  Philo,  ap.  Steph.  Byz.)  ia  much  older  than  ite  re- 
cliriatening  by  Seleucus,  and  if  the  goddess  had  really  been 
Greek,  ehe  would  not  liave  been  identified  with  Athena  aa  well 
aa  with  Artemia.  She  was,  in  fact,  a  form  of  Astorte,  the  oucient 
Tyche  of  the  city,  who,  according  to  the  usual  manner  of  the 
later  euhemeristic  Syriana,  waa  supposed  to  have  been  a  virgin, 
immolated  when  the  city  was  founded,  and  thereafter  worshipped 
as  a  deity  (Malalas,  p.  203).  Here,  therefore,  we  have  one  of  the 
many  legends  of  the  death  of  a  deity  which  are  grafted  on  a  rite 
of  annual  human  sacrifice,  or  on  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  sacred 
animal,  under  circtimatances  that  showed  its  life  to  be  token  as 
having  the  value  of  a  human  life  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the 
life  of  the  deity  on  the  other.  The  stag,  whose  death  has  such 
signiGcance,  is  a  theanthiopic  victim,  exactly  as  in  the  mystic 
sacrifices  discussed  in  the  toxt. 

Of  the  atagor  gaaello  as  a  Phoenician  sacrifice  we  have  further 
evidence  from  Philo  Bybhua  {Euaeb.,  Pr.  Ev.  I  10.  10)  in  the 
legend  of  the  god  Usous,  who  first  taught  men  to  clothe  themselves 
in  the  skins  of  beaata  taken  in  hunting,  and  to  pour  out  their  blood 
sacriflcially  before  sacred  stones.  This  god  was  worshipped  at 
the  sanctuary  he  institutod,  at  an  annual  feast,  and  doubtless 
with  the  ceremonies  he  himself  devised,  i.e.  with  libations  of  the 
blood  of  a  deer  or  antelope — ^for  these  are  the  important  kinds  of 
game  in  the  district  ot  the  Lebanon — presented  by  worahippera 
clad  in  deer-skins.  The  wearing  of  the  skin  of  the  victim,  as  we 
have  seen  at  p.  438,  is  characteristic  of  mystical  and  piacular  rites. 
Most  scholars,  from  Soaliger  downwards,  have  compared  Usous 
with  Esau  ;  but  it  has  not  been  observed  that  the  scene  of  Isaac's 
blessing,  where  his  son  must  first  approach  him  mth  the  savoury 
flesh  of  a  gazelle,  has  all  the  air  of  a  sacrificial  scene.  Moreover, 
Jacob,  who  subatitutea  kids  for  gazelles,  wears  their  skin  upon 
his  arms  and  neck.  The  goat,  which  here  appears  as  a  substituto 
for  the  game  ofiered  by  the  huntsman  Esau,  was  one  of  the  chief 
Hebrew  piacula,  if  not  the  chief  of  all,  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
also  it  has  an  exceptional  place  among  sacrifices ;  see  the  repre- 
sentation in  Menant,  Ghjptique,  vol.  i.  p.  146  gqi].,  vol.  ii.  p.  68, 
What  is  obsolete  in  common  life  often  survives  in  poetic  phrase 
and  metaphor,  and  I  am  tempted  to  see  in  the  opening  words  of 
David's  dirge  on  Saul  ("  The  gazelle,  0  Israel,  is  slain  on  thy  high 
places,"  2  Sam.  L  19)  an  allusion  to  some  ancient  sacrifice  of 
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Bimilar  type  to  that  which  so  long  sumred  at  Loodieea. 
aocred  deer  of  Icarus,  accordiDg  to  Arrian,  could  only  be  taken 
for  8acri£ce. 

2.  The  wild  ass  vaa  eaten  by  the  Anbe,  and  must  have  been 
eat«Q  with  a  religious  intention,  Bince  ite  flesh  was  forbidden  to 
hifl  converts  by  Symeon  the  Stylite.  Conversely,  among  the 
Hananiane  the  aa§  waa  forbidden  food,  like  the  Bwiae  and  tlie 
dog;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that,  like  these  animals,  it  waa 
BBcrificed  or  oaten  in  exceptional  mysteries.  Yet  when  we 
find  one  section  of  Semites  forbidden  to  eat  the  ass,  while 
another  section  eata  it  in  a  way  which  to  Christians  appean 
.  idolatrous,  the  presumption  that  the  animal  was  anciently  sacred 
lomea  very  strong.  An  actual  ase^acrifice  appears  in  Egypt 
in  the  worship  of  Typhon  (Set  or  Sutech),  who  waa  the  chief 
god  of  the  Semites  in  Kgypt,  though  Egyptologista  doubt  whether 
he  was  originally  a  Semitic  god.  The  aas  was  a  Typhonic  animal, 
and  in  c«rtain  religious  ceremonies  the  people  of  Coptus  sacrificed 
asaes  by  casting  them  down  a  precipice,  wliile  those  of  Lycopolis, 
in  two  of  their  annual  fcaste,  stamped  tlie  iigitro  of  a  bound  ast 
on  their  sacrificial  cakes  (Plut.,  ts.  el  Oe.  §  30) ;  see,  for  the 
meaning  of  these  cakes,  mpra,  pp.  225,  note  3,  340,  note  1 ;  and 
for  Gacrilice  by  casting  from  a  precipice,  mpra,  pp.  374,  416.  Both 
forms  indicate  a  mystic  or  piacular  rite,  and  stand  on  one  line 
with  the  holocausts  of  living  men  to  Typhon  mentioned  by 
Kanetfao  {ibid.  §  73).  If  it  could  bo  made  out  that  theee  rites 
were  really  of  Semitic  origin,  the  ass  would  be  a  clear  case  of 
an  ancient  mystic  piaculum  within  our  field ;  but  meantime  tlm 
matter  must  rest  doubtful  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  tb« 
old  clan  name  Hamor  ("he-ass")  among  the  Canaanites  in 
Shechem,  seems  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  ass  waa  aacred 
with  some  of  the  Semites ;  and  the  fables  of  ass-worship  among 
the  Jewa  (on  which  compare  Bochart,  Hieroioieon,  Pars  L  lib. 
ii,  cap.  18)  probably  took  their  rise,  like  so  many  other  falsa 
sUtemenls  of  a  similar  kind,  in  a  confusion  between  the  Jews 
and  their  heathen  neighbours.  As  regards  the  eating  of  wild 
Bases'  flesh  by  the  Arabs,  I  have  not  found  evidence  in  AraMc 
literature  that  in  the  times  before  Mohammed  it  had  any  religions 
meaning,  though  Cuzwini  t^lls  us  that  t(«  flesh  and  hoofs  supplied 
powerful  charms,  and  this  is  generally  a  relic  of  sacrificial  uos. 
On  the  religious  asfiociationa  of  the  ass  in  clanicnl  antii 
the  uses  of  the  asa'a  head  as  a  cliarm,  see  the  Comyte-r- 
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Comm.  Imp.  Arehiol.  (St  Petersburg)  for  1863,  and  the  Beriehte 
d.  ifielu.  Qes.  d.  Wis*.,  1854,  p.  48. 

It  haa  been  suppoaed  tliat  the  "golden"  Set,  worehipped  by 
the  Semitic  Hyksos  in  the  Delta,  was  a  Smi-god  (E.  Meyer,  Qeeeh. 
des  Alt.  i.  p.  135).  If  this  be  so,  the  horses  of  the  sun  may  have 
succeeded  to  the  older  sanctity  of  the  ass ;  for  the  asa  is  much 
more  ancient  than  the  horse  in  the  Semitic  lands. 

3.  To  these  two  examples  of  sacred  quadrupeds  I  am  inclined 
to  sdd  one  of  a  sacred  bird.  The  quail  sacrifice  of  the  Phceuicians 
is  said  by  Eudoxus  [ap.  Athen.  ix-  47)  to  eommemorate  the 
resurrection  of  Heracles.  But  this  was  an  annual  festival  at 
Tyre,  in  the  month  Peritius  (February — March),  i.e.  juat  at  the 
time  when  the  quail  returns  to  Palestine,  immense  crowds 
appearing  in  a  single  night  (Jos.,  AnI.  viii.  5.  3,  compared  with 
Tristram,  .Fauna,  p.  124).  An  annual  sacrifice  of  this  sort, 
connected  with  a  myth  of  the  death  of  the  god,  can  hardly  be 
other  than  the  mystical  sacrifice  of  a  sacred  animal ;  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  ancients  regard  quail's  flesh  as  dangerous  food, 
producing  vertigo  and  tetanus,  while  on  the  other  hand  an 
ointment  made  from  the  brain  is  a  euro  for  epilepsy  (Bochart,  IL 
L  16),     Lagardo  {Or.  Uehers.  der  Prom.  p.  81)  once  proposed  to 

connect  the  Arabic  JL*^,  "quail,"  with  the  god  Eahmun-IolaoB, 
who  restored  Heracles  to  life  by  giving  bim  a  quail  to  smell  at; 
if  this  be  right,  the  god-name  must  bo  derived  from  that  of  the 
bird,  and  not  vice  versd. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  G  (p,  310) 

THI   SACRIFICE  OF  A  SHEBP  TO  THB  OTFBiAN   AFaRODrTX 

Instiad  of  a  note  on  this  Bubject^  I  here  print  a  paper  read 
before  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society  in  1888,  of  which 
only  a  brief  abstract  bas  hitherto  been  published : — 

The  peculiar  rite  which  forms  tbe  subject  of  the  present  paper 
18  known  to  us  from  a  passage  in  Joannes  Lydus,  De  Mensibus, 
iv.  45,  which  has  been  often  referred  to  by  writers  on  ancient 
religion,  but,  so  far  as  my  reading  goes,  without  any  notice  being 


tuketi  of  a  most  serious  difficalty,  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
overcome  without  a  change  of  the  text.  LjdnG  in  the  chapter  in 
question  beginB  by  doBoribing  the  practices  by  which  women  of 
the  higher  and  lower  classes  respectively  did  honour  to  Venus  on 
the  Calends  of  April.  Here,  of  course,  he  is  speaking  of  Roman 
us^e,  as  is  plain  from  the  general  plan  of  his  book  and  from  the 
ceremonies  ho  6i>ecifie«.  The  honourable  women  did  eervice  to 
Venua  vwip  oiiovoias  icai  ^uni  crra^^ras.  This  agrees  with  the 
worship  of  Venue  verticordia,  the  patroness  of  female  virtue, 
whuae  worship  Ovid  connects  with  the  Calenda  of  April  {Foiti, 
iv.  155  0'/.),  and  Muminsen  conjectures  to  have  been  mentioned 
under  that  day  in  the  Faeti  Prttn.  Again,  Lydus  says  that  the 
women  of  the  common  sort  bathed  in  the  men's  baths,  crowned 
with  myrtle,  which  agrees  with  Ovid  {ibid.  139  eq.),  Plutarch 
{Nunta,  c.  19),  and  the  service  of  Fortuna  virUis  in  the  Fiul. 
Prmn.  The  transition  from  this  Eoman  worship  of  Venus  to 
the  Cyprian  ritual  of  the  same  day,  is  mode  by  a  remark  as  to 
the  victims  proper  to  the  goddess.  Venus,  he  says,  was  wor- 
shipped with  the  same  sacrifices  as  Juno,  but  in  Cyprus  rpofiarttr 
i(oiSm[1  tiTKfwaanh-ov  awidvov  rg  "A<^poSirp'  a  8i  rpoTot  r^s  upartiat 
iv  Tp  Kiivpui  iiro  T^  KopivSov  wap^XW  iror*.  As  Lydus  goes  on 
to  say  that  thereafter  (ilra  S(),  on  the  second  of  AprU,  they  sacri- 
ficed wild  boars  to  the  goddess,  on  account  of  the  attack  of  that 
animal  on  Adonis,  it  is  clear  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  took 
place  on  the  first  of  April,  and  that  Eugel  (Kyjiros,  u.  155) 
entirely  overlooks  the  context  when  lie  says  that,  according 
to  Lydus,  the  ordinary  sacrifices  of  Aphrodite  were  the  same 
Fis  thoBc  of  Hera,  but  tliat  in  Cyprus  a  favourite  sacrifice  to 
the  former  goddess  waa  a  sheep  vrith  a  woolly  fleece.  Lydus 
does  not  say  that  a  sheep  was  a  favourite  Cyprian  sacrifice  to 
Aphrodite,  but  that  it  was  the  sacrifice  appropriated  to  the  first 
of  April  The  very  point  of  the  passage  is  that  the  Roman 
feast  of  the  first  of  April  appears   in  Cyprus  with    variations 

This  coincidence  cannot  be  accidental,  and  the  explanation  ia 
not  far  to  seek.  The  Cyprian  Aphrodite  is  the  Semitic  Astorte, 
and  her  ritual  is  throughout  marked  with  a  Semitic  stamp.  It  is 
to  Semitic  ritual,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
the  April  feast  ffow,  among  the  Syrians,  Niaau  is  the  month 
corresponding  to  April,  and  on  the  first  three  days  of  Kisan,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Fihrigf,  the  Syrians  of  Harran,  who  clnng  to 


the  ancient  Astarte^worship  far  into  tho  Middle  Ages,  TJeiteil  the 
temple  of  tho  goddeaa  in  groups  (Lydus's  inivi$voy),  offered  sacri- 
fices, and  bumed  living  aoimais.  The  burning  of  living  animala 
answers  to  the  ceremonies  observed  at  Kierapolis  in  the  great 
feast  of  the  Syrian  goddess  at  the  incoming  of  spring,  when,  as 
we  read  in  Lucian,  goats,  sheep  and  other  living  creatures  were 
suspended  on  a  pyre,  and  the  whole  was  consumed.  The  feast, 
therefore,  is  an  annual  spring  feast  of  Semitic  origin.  The  Roman 
observance  was  leas  solemn,  and  of  a  popular  kind  rather  than 
part  of  the  State  religion.  Macrobius  {Sat.  i.  12.  12—15)  tells  us, 
indeed,  that  at  Home  this  festival  was  not  ancient,  but  was  intro- 
duced for  an  historical  reason  which  he  omits  to  record.  Now,  a 
new  ritual  at  Rome  was  almost  certainly  a  borrowed  one,  and 
there  is  ample  evidence  (for  which  it  is  enough  to  refer  to 
Preller's  Romiaehe  Mylhologie)  that  tlie  most  influential  centre  of 
Venus-worship  in  the  West,  and  that  which  had  most  to  do  with 
the  development  of  hor  cult  iu  Italy,  was  the  groat  temple  at 
Eryx,  the  T'*'  o^  ^^^  Carthaginians.  From  Phcenician  inscrip- 
tions it  is  certain  that  the  goddeaa  of  Eryx  (yK  mncir,  CIS. 
No.  140,  cf.  No,  135)  was  Aatarto;  and  thus  it  is  easily  under- 
stood that  tho  Asiatic  festival  found  its  way  to  Rome.  A  festival 
so  widespread,  and  one  which  held  its  ground  so  long,  is  well 
worthy  of  careful  examination. 

When  Lydus,  in  passing  from  the  Eoman  to  the  Cyprian  rite, 
says  trifiaTo  St  ij  'Aippo&LTri  rot;  avroif  ok  kqi  17  'Hpo,  I  cannot 
find  with  Kngel  that  he  makes  any  general  statement  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  same  sacrifices  were  appropriate  to  Venue  and  to  Juno. 
Oriental  worships  allowed  a  far  greater  range  in  the  choice  of 
victims  for  a  single  deity  or  temple  than  was  customary  in  Greece 
or  Rome.  Fur  the  Carthaginian  temples  of  Baal  this  appears 
from  extant  inBcriptions;  and  as  regards  Astarte-Aphrodite,  Tacitus 
(Hiit.  iii.  2)  tells  ua  that  at  Paphoa,  and  ^ian  (Nal.  An.  x.  50) 
that  at  Eryx,  the  worshipper  chose  any  kind  of  sacrifice  he  pleased. 
This  liberty,  which  was  evidently  surprising  to  the  Romans  and 
the  Greeks,  was  probably  due  to  the  syncretism  which  established 
itself  at  an  early  date  at  all  the  great  Semitic  sanctuaries ;  one 
deity,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Hierapolis,  combining  a  number  of 
characters  which  originally  belonged  to  different  gods,  and  uniting 
at  a  single  temple  a  corresponding  variety  of  ancient  rituals. 
Such  syncretism  was  probably  very  ancient  among  the  cosmo- 
Mlitan  Phoenicians  j  and  throughout  the  Semitic  world  it  received 
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a  great  impulse  by  Uie  breaking  up  of  the  old  smalt  Btates 
IhroQgh  Assyrian,  Saby Ionian  and  Persian  conquests.  The 
political  and  relij^ioiie  coamopotikmism  of  the  IDast  under  the 
Macedonians  reeled  on  a  baaia  which  had  been  prepared  centmiea 

In  the  Woat  no  such  powerful  political  agencies  weio  at  work 
to  develop  an  early  tendency  to  syncretism,  nor  was  it  ao  easy  to 
confound  the  wcU-marked  individualities  of  the  Weiteni  Pantheon 
as  to  combine  the  hazy  personalities  of  different  Baals  or  Astuteo. 
When  the  need  for  cosmopolitan  forma  of  worship  arose,  Eaatem 
gods  and  rituals  were  borrowed,  as  in  the  cose  of  Saiapis ;  and 
the  old  acknowledged  worships  still  retained  theit  individual 
peculiarities.  It  is  known  that  neither  Juno  nor  Hera  admitted 
Buoh  a  free  choice  of  victims  for  her  shrine  as  was  penoittod  at 
Etyx  and  Faphos.  Their  ordinary  sacrifice  was  a  cow;  for,  like 
other  goddesses,  they  preferred  victims  of  their  own  sex  (AmoUiu, 
vii.  19).  But,  so  for  as  the  Oriental  Aphrodite  had  a  preference, 
it  was  for  male  victims.  So  Tacitus  tells  us  for  Pajihos,  and 
Plantus  also  in  the  Pcenulu*  has  "  sex  agnos  inunolavi  Veneri" 
This  preference  was  presumably  connected  with  the  androgynous 
character  ascribed  to  the  Eastern  goddess  in  Cyprus  and  else- 
where, and  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  separate  her  sacriticoe,  as  a 
whole,  from  those  of  Juno  and  Hero.'  Besidiv,  the  favonrite 
victim  of  Aphrodite  was  the  goat  (Tac.  Higt.  isL  2),  which,  except 
at  Sparta  (Pauaanios,  iii,  15.  9)  and  in  the  annual  piaculat  sacrific« 
of  Hera  Acwea  at  Corinth  (Hesychius,  $.v.  atf  alya;  Zeuobiui 
on  the  same  proverb ;  Schol.  on  Eurip.,  Medea),  was  excluded  from 
the  altars  of  Hera.  Juno  has  relations  to  the  goat  at  Lanuvium, 
but  at  Rome  her  cultus  was  olosely  related  to  that  of  Jupiter, 
from  whose  oiTerings  the  goat  was  strictly  excluded  (Amobiua, 
yii.  21). 

I  have  perhaps  spent  too  much  time  on  this  argument,  far 
surely  the  context  itself  is  sufTicicnt  to  show  that  Lydue  is  not 
spooking  of  Venua-worship  in  general.  What  he  says  is  that  on 
the  Calends  of  April— a  Rpecial  occasion — Venus  was  worshipped 
at  Kome  with  the  sacrifices  of  Juno.  And  aa  he  is  g[)oaking  of  a 
ritual  in  which  the  worshippers  were  women,  I  tliink  we  niay  go 
a  step  further,  and  recall  the  fact  that  the  Calends  of  every  month 
were  sacred  to  Juno  Luciiio,  to  whom  on  that  day  the  regina 

'  The  preforenoo  for  mile  victimB  Beoms,  however,  lo  hive  other 
Uoaa  aUo ;  see  p.  299,  xupru. 
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MjnWTim  offered  in  the  Rogin  a  sow  or  ewe-lamb  (Mflcrob.L  15.  19). 
The  functions  of  Lucina,  eis  Iho  patroness  of  virtuous  matrons  and 
the  familj  life  of  women,  were  eo  nearly  identicnl  with  those  of 
Venua  verttcordia,  that  their  sacriiicea  might  well  be  the  same. 
And  if  this  be  so,  it  was  natural  for  Lydue  to  pass  on  ob  be  does 
to  a  remark  on  the  Cyprian  ritual,  where  the  same  sacrifices  occur 
with  characteristic  variations.  The  sex  of  the  victims  is  different, 
for  a  reason  already  explained,  and  the  sacrifices  are  divided 
between  two  days.  But  the  victims  are  still  the  sheep  and  the 
pig,  BO  that  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  Roman  aud  the 
Eastern  service  of  the  day  receives  fresh  confirmation. 

So  far  all  is  plain  ;  but  now  we  come  to  the  unsolved  difficulty. 
It  lies  in  the  phrase  irpo^rov  KuSt'^  ivKiraxriixrov.  These  words 
describe  the  characteristic  peculiarity,  for  the  sake  of  which  our 
author  turns  aside  to  mention  the  Cyprian  rite,  and  it  seems  to 
be  in  relation  to  this  feature  that  ho  observes  that  "  the  manner 
of  the  prieetly  service"  was  derived  from  Corinth.  Unfortunately 
we  know  nothing  of  the  Goriulhian  ritual  referred  to.  The 
Corinthian  Aphrodite- worship  was  Oriental  in  type,  and  any 
feature  in  it  which  reappears  at  Cyprus  is  almost  certainly 
Phcenician.  That  Cyprus  borrowed  from  Corinth  is  ta.T  less 
likely  than  that  both  borrowed  from  the  East,  and  the  authority 
of  Lydua  is  not  enough  to  outweigh  this  probability.  The 
allusion  to  Corinth,  however,  is  of  value  as  teaching  us  that  the 
peculiar  rite  was  not  merely  local ;  and  further,  the  allusion  to 
"  priestly  service  "  shows  that  the  sacrifice  in  question — as  indeed 
is  impUed  in  the  word  miviBvov — was  not  a  private  offering,  but  a 
public  rite  performed  at  a  great  temple.  But  this  does  not  explain 
the  words  kuSi'^  iffiitiraiT(tivov.  It  is  plain  that  the  meaning 
cannot  be  "a  sheep  with  a  woolly  Beece,"  as  Engel  renders,  nor 
does  it  seem  possible  to  understand  with  the  Due  de  Luynaa 
{Nujiu  et  Inac  Cypr.  p.  6),  "  un  holier  convert  de  toute  sa 
toison."  If  the  words  could  bear  this  meaning,  the  rendering 
would  be  plausible  enough,  for  we  have  seen  that  in  the  Syrian 
form  of  the  festival  the  victims  were  given  to  the  flames  alive. 
But  if  Lydus  had  meant  that  the  victim  was  consumed  by  fire, 
skin  and  all,  he  would  have  given  Huiliif  the  article,  and  would 
have  used  a  more  precise  word  than  irwi&vov.  And  can  nuSiov 
be  used  of  the  sheep-skin  on  the  sheep,  or  lirKimia-fiiyor  of  the 
natural  coat?  The  plain  sense  of  the  words  is  that  the  sheep  was 
wrapped  in  a  sheep-skin  when  it  was  presented  for  sacrifice,  not 
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iiiiiliiii(r  lifjiiivn  lliuL  Mm  viriim  ]»  a  man,  the  ritual  makes  believe 
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tliat  the  niEktL  is  the  victim,  and  bo  brings  the  atoning  force  of  thb 
Bacriiice  into  immediate  application  to  him. 

It  is  evident  that  if  this  kind  of  symbolism  bo  applied,  not  to 
purification  of  an  individual,  but  to  a  general  and  public  atoning 
eervice,  the  priests,  as  the  representatives  of  the  community  on 
whose  behalf  the  rite  is  performed,  are  the  persons  to  whom  the 
akin  of  the  victim  must  be  applied,  And  if  there  are  many 
prieste  and  only  one  victim,  it  wiU  be  convenient  not  to  use  the 
actual  skin  of  the  sacrifice,  which  only  one  can  wear  at  a  time, 
but  to  clotlie  all  the  ministora  in  skins  of  the  same  kind.  This, 
according  to  my  conjecture,  is  what  was  done  in  Cyprus,  And 
here  I  would  ask  whether  the  context,  which  alludes  to  the 
manner  of  the  priestly  service,  does  not  show  that  some  reference 
to  the  prieste  has  been  already  made  or  imphed.  Such  a  reference 
the  proposed  emendation  supplies. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  passage  it  is  necessarily  involved  that 
the  rite  described  was  expiatory.  And  that  it  was  so  seems  to 
appear  from  several  arguments.  The  sacrifice  of  the  following 
day  consisted  in  wild  boars,  and  was  explained  in  connectioa 
with  the  Adonb  myth,  so  that  its  Semitic  origin  is  not  doubtful. 
Even  in  Greece  the  pig  is  the  great  purificatory  sacrifice ;  but  in 
Semitic  religion  the  offering  of  this  animal  is  not  a  mere  ordinary 
jnaculum,  but  a  mystic  rite  of  the  most  exceptional  kind  {mjint, 
p.  290).  Now,  if  the  sacrifice  of  the  second  day  of  the  feast  was 
mystic,  and  therefore  piacular  in  the  highest  degree,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  first  day's  sacrifice  was  no  ordinary  sacrificial  meal 
of  a  joyous  eharaotor.  For  a  man  must  first  be  purified,  and  then 
sit  down  gladly  at  the  table  of  the  gods,  and  not  conversely. 
Again,  the  Syrian  and  Roman  rites,  which  we  have  found  reason 
to  regard  as  forms  of  the  same  observance,  were  plainly  piaculai 
or  purificatory.  In  Komo  we  have  the  women  bathing,  which  is 
a  form  of  lustration,  and  wearing  myrtle,  which  had  purifying 
virtues,  for  it  was  with  myrtle  twigs  that  the  Romans  and 
Sahincs  in  the  time  of  Romulus  purged  themselves  at  the  temple 
of  Veuus  Cloacina  {Preller,  E^m.  Myth.  3rd  ed.,  i.  439).  And  in 
the  Syrian  rite,  where  animals  are  burnt  alive  to  the  goddess, 
the  atoning  nature  of  the  sacrifice  is  unmistakable,  and  the  idea 
of  a  mere  sacrificial  feast  is  entirely  excluded. 

A  further  argument  for  the  atoning  character  of  the  rite  may  be 
derived  from  the  choice  of  the  victim,  for  next  to  the  ^wiue  the 
ram  was  perhaps  the  commonest  fiin-oifeTing  in  antiquity  (cf. 
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Hesfchiiu,  $.ti.  'A^poStvia  Sypa);  m  much  so,  that  HteptiAni,  in  tho 
Compte-rendu,  1869,  p.  130  iqq.,  explaina  Llie  frequent  (xwuTrenaB 
ot  mns'  hoods  and  tlin  like  in  ADcient  ornament  as  derived  fiom 
the  &ssociatioD  of  the  tuiimal  with  the  power  of  avertiug  calamity. 
Such  omamenla  are  in  fact  drvrpoircua.  It  is  always  dangeioos 
to  apply  general  arguments  of  this  kind  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
particular  ritual ;  for  the  eame  victim  may  b«  an  atoning  sacrifice 
in  one  rite  and  an  ordinary  eocrilice  in  another,  and  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  because,  for  example,  a  piacular  bull  was 
offered  to  Zeus,  the  same  piaculum  would  he  appropriate  to  the 
Eastern  Aphrodite.  But  in  the  cose  of  the  sheep  used  as  a  gin- 
offering,  we  have  evidence  that  there  waa  no  iimitation  to  a  single 
deity ;  for  when  Epimeaidea  was  brought  to  Athena  to  check  the 
plague,  be  Buffered  block  and  while  sheep  to  stray  at  will  from  the 
Areopogua,  and  ordered  each  to  be  sacrificed,  where  it  lay  down, 
to  the  nameless  deity  of  the  spot  (Ciog.  I^ert  i.  10).  This  form 
of  atonement  came  from  Crete,  which  waa  one  of  the  stepping- 
stones  by  which  Oriental  iufluouce  reached  Greece,  so  that  the 
example  is  the  more  appropriate  to  our  present  argument.  And 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  sheep  or  rams  were  offered  aa  piaculaz 
sacrifices  at  the  altars  of  the  Eastern  Aphrodil«,  seems  to  follow 
from  the  Uierapoliton  ritual  already  mentioned.  The  same  thing 
is  implied  for  Carthage  in  the  Pcenulitt  of  Plautua,  whore  the 
sacrifice  of  six  male  lambs  is  directed  to  propitiate  the  angry 
goddess. 

These  considerations  wiU,  I  hope,  he  found  sufficient  to  justify 
my  general  view  of  the  Cyprian  rite,  and  to  support  the  proposed 
correction  of  the  text.  The  sacrifice  was  piacular,  and  the 
■ciSto*'  was  tlierefore  appropriate  to  the  ritual ;  but  on  the  received 
text  the  use  of  it  is  entirely  unintelligible,  whereas  the  correction 
itrKtimtritivoi  rostcTCB  a  sense  which  gives  to  this  feature  the  same 
character  as  it  possesses  in  analogous  ceremonies.  But  the  moat 
interesting  aspect  of  the  ceremony  is  only  brought  out  when  wa 
connect  it  with  a  fact  which  I  have  liitherto  kept  in  the  hack- 
ground,  because  its  eigiiiUcance  dejiends  on  a  theory  of  piacular 
and  mystic  sacrifice  which  is  not  yet  generally  accepted.  A 
sheep,  or  a  sliesp's  bead,  is  a  religious  symbol  of  constant  occur- 
rence on  Cyprian  coins ;  and  some  of  these  coins  show  us  a  figQr«, 
which  experts  declare  to  be  that  of  Aphrodite,  clinging  to  th« 
neck  and  fleece  of  a  running  tam.  This  device  has  been  coia- 
pared  with  otliers,  which  appear  to  be  Eaateru  though  not  Cypnan^ 
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in  which  Aphrodite  rides  on  a  raiu  (see  De  Luynee,  Num.  Cj/pr. 
PI.  V.  3,  vi.  5,  and  the  references  in  Stephani,  Compfe-rendu  for 
1869,  p.  87).  The  inference  is  that  in  Cj-prus  the  sheep  was  the 
sacred  animal  of  Aphrodite- Astarl*.  In  this  connection  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  sheep  is  of  frequent  occurrence  <m 
Semitic  votive  cippi  of  the  class  dedicated  to  Tanith  (a  form  of 
Afltarte)  and  Baai-Hpimman.  Examples  will  be  found  in  CIS. 
Pt,  L  Nob.  398,  419,  and  in  a  cippus  from  Sulci,  figured  in 
Perrot  and  Chipiee,  iii.  253.  The  figures  on  this  class  of  cippi 
are  of  various  kinds,  and  sometimes  convey  allusions  to  sacrificea 
{CIS.  p.  282  eq.),  but  it  appears  to  have  been  essential  to  introduce 
a  figure  or  symbol  of  the  deity.  And  when  animals  are  figured, 
they  appear  to  be  such  symbols.  Thus  we  find  fish,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  sacred  to  Astarte,  and  forbidden  food  to  her 
worshippers ;  a  bull  or  cow  couching,  the  symbol  of  the  Sidonian 
Astarte ;  the  elephant,  which  was  not  a  sacrifice ;  the  horse, 
which  appeoTS  so  often  on  the  coins  of  Carthage,  an^I  is  certainly 
a  divine  symbol,  as  it  is  sometimes  winged.  On  these  analogies  I 
conclude  that  among  the  Carthaginians,  as  in  Cyprus,  the  sheep 
was  sacred  to  and  symbolic  of  Astarte,  To  speak  quite  exactly, 
one  ought  to  say  to  a  particular  type  of  Astarte ;  for  as  this 
goddess,  in  the  progress  of  syncretism  so  characteristic  of  Semitic 
religion,  absorbed  a  great  number  of  local  types,  she  had  s 
correspoDding  multiplicity  of  sacred  animals,  each  of  which  was 
prominent  at  particular  sanctuaries  or  in  particular  rites.  Thne 
the  dove-Aphrodite  is  specially  associated  with  Aecalon,  and  the 
Cow-goddess  with  Sidon,  where  she  was  identified  with  Europa, 
the  bride  of  the  huli-Zeus  (Dea  Sr/ria,  iv.),  and,  according  to 
Philo  Eyblius,  plac«d  the  head  of  a  bull  upon  her  own.  The 
sheep-Astarte  is  another  type,  but  it  also  seems  to  have  its  original 
home  in  Canaan,  for  in  Dent  vii  13  the  produce  of  the  flock  is 
called  "  the  Ashtaroth  of  the  sheep."  A  phrase  like  this,  which 
has  descended  from  religion  into  ordinary  life,  and  is  preserved 
among  the  monotheistic  Hebrews,  is  very  old  evidence  for  the 
association  of  Astarte  with  the  sheep;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  it  except  by  frankly  admitting  that  Astarte,  in  one  of  her 
types,  had  originally  the  form  of  a  sheep,  and  was  a  sheep  herself, 
just  as  in  other  types  she  was  a  dove  or  a  fish. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected  that  the  ram  or  sheep  is  not  the 

B      symbol  of  Tanith,  but  of  the  associated  male  deity  Baal-Hamman. 

^^^^UiB  a  terra-cotta  of  the  Barre  collection  (Perrot  et  Chipiei,  iii 
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73)  is  represented  with  ram's  home,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  a  sheep.  But  the  inscription  (CIS.  No.  419),  cit«d  above, 
is  dedicated  to  Tanlth,  not  to  Tanith  and  Baal-Qammiin  conjointly, 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  accompanying  symbol  tras  appro- 
priate to  the  goddess  as  well  as  to  her  male  partner. 

It  is  reasonable  that  the  same  animal  symbol  should  belong  to 
the  male  and  female  members  of  a  syzygy ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
goddess  who  was  often  represented  as  androgynous,  it  is  not  even 
necessary  to  suppose  that  her  symbol  would  be  the  ewe  and  her 
partner's  the  ram.  But  in  fact  the  sheep-symbols  on  the  Tanith 
cippi,  which  are  commonly  called  rams,  arc  homlcas,  and  so 
presTimably  stand  for  ewes.  On  the  other  hand,  all  wild  sheep 
aod  many  domestic  breeds  are  homed  in  both  sexes,  so  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  about  a  homed  Shoep^oddess.  The  triangle 
surmounted  by  a  circle,  with  boms  bent  outwards,  which  is 
commonly  found  on  Tanith  cippi,  is  probably  a  symbol  of  the 
god  or  the  goddess  indifTereutly.  And  bore  the  horns,  being 
concave  outward)^,  can  neither  be  bull's  horns  nor  the  horns  of 
the  crescent  moon,  but  must  be  the  home  of  eheep. 

The  Cypriote  coins  of  Aphrodite,  in  which  she  clings  in  a 
swimming  attitude  to  a  running  ram,  recall  the  legend  of  Helle 
and  the  golden  ram,  but  they  also  ate  obvioualy  parallel  to  the 
type  of  Europa  and  the  bull.  On  this  analogy  we  ought  to 
remember  that  the  male  god  specially  associated  with  the  ram  is 
Hermes,  and  that  tlie  Cyprian  goddess  was  woishippod  in  an 
androgynous  form,  to  which  Theophrastus  gives  the  name  of 
Hermaphroditus.  I  have  already  cited  this  androgynous  char- 
acter to  explain  why  the  Paphian  {and  apparently  the  Punic) 
Aphrodite  preferred  male  victims;  it  now  supplies  an  additional 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  the  androgynous  or  boarded 
Astarte  that  was  speciolly  connected  with  the  ram.  On  one  of 
the  cippi  already  cited,  in  which  Tanith  ia  figured  under  the 
symbol  of  a  sheep  {CIS.  419),  the  inscription  is  not,  as  usually, 
"  to  the  Lady  Tanith,"  but  "  to  my  Lord  Tanith."  If  this  is  not 
a  sculptor's  error  it  poiutd  in  the  same  direction.  And  it  seenu 
not  unlikely  that  the  standing  title,  hs2  p  nan,  which  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  discussion,  means  nothing  more  than  Tanith  with 
Baal's  face — the  bearded  goddess. 

If,  now,  the  Cyprian  goddess  was  a  Sheep-deity,  our  tits 
presents  us  with  a  piacular  sacriBce  in  which  priests,  disguised  i 
sheep,  offer  to  the  Sheep-goddess  ou  animal  of  her  own  kbd. 
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ceremony,  therefore,  is  exactly^ parallel  to  the  Romui  Lupercalia,  a 
purificatory  sacrifice  to  Faurnis  under  the  name  of  Lupercus.  The 
image  of  Lupercus  at  the  Lupercal  was  naked,  and  was  clad  in  a 
goftt-skin  (Justin,  xlili,  1.  7),  Here,  at  the  great  lustration  of 
15th  February,  the  Luperci,  who  have  the  same  name  as  their 
god,  sacrifice  goats  and  run  about  the  city  naked,  daubed  with  mud 
and  girt  with  goat-skins,  applying  to  the  women  who  desire  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  rite  strokes  of  thongs  which 
were  cut  from  the  skins  of  the  victims,  and  were  called /e&rwa. 
Both  sacrifices  are  complet«  types  of  that  most  ancient  form  of 
sacramental  and  piacular  mystery  in  which  the  worahippera  atl«gt 
their  kinship  with  the  animal-god,  and  offer  in  sacrifice  on  animal 
of  the  same  kind,  which,  except  on  those  mystical  occasions,  it 
would  be  impious  to  bring  upon  the  altar. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  H  (p  316) 

FUBTHUB  RSMARKS  ON  THE   BLOOD   COVKNANT 

Ah  evidence  for  the  survival  among  the  Arabs  of  the  form  of 
covenant  described  by  Herodotus,  in  which  blood  is  drawn  from 
the  parties  themselves,  seema  to  he  in  the  expression  mihash, 
"scarified,"  for  "confederates"  (Nahigha,  xxiv.  1,  ed.  Ahlw,  =» 
xvii,  1,  ed.  Derenb.).  GolJziher,  in  an  interesting  review  of  my 
Kinship  {[AteraturU.  f.  or.  Phil.  1886,  p.  25),  thinks  that  the 
term  properly  means  "  the  burnt  ones,"  which  is  the  traditional 
interpretation,  and  suggests  that  we  have  in  it  an  example  of 
a  covenant  by  fire,  such  as  Jauharl  (see  Wellh.  p.  124)  and 
Mowairi  (Eaam.,  Add.  p.  75,  1.  11  sqq.)  speak  of  under  the  head 
of  ndr  al-hila.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  fire  touched  the  parties ;  what  we  are  told  is  that  every  tribe 
had  a  sacred  fire,  and  that,  when  two  men  (obviously  two  tribes- 
men) had  a  dispute,  they  were  made  to  swear  beside  the  fire, 
while  the  priests  cost  salt  on  it.  An  oath  by  ashes  and  salt  ia 
mentioned  by  AhA'sha  in  a  line  cited  by  Wellhausen  from  At/h. 
XX,  139,  and  as  the  ashes  of  the  cooking  pot  {ramad  al-cidr)  are 
jAmetonym  for  hospitality,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  in  ths 


oath  by  fira  and  salt  than  an  appeal  to  the  bond  of  coromoD  f< 
that  unites  triboemen.     This  does  not  indeed  fullj'  cLccount  for 

the  fact  that  Uie  fire  is  called  "  the  tire  of  tenor,"  and  that  the 
|HK)tical  reforencea  to  it  show  the  oath  U>  have  really  been  a  terrible 
one,  I.e.  dangerous  to  the  man  that  peijured  himself  j  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that,  according  to  Arabiim  belief,  a  man  who 
broke  an  oath  of  puliation  visa  likely  to  die  by  divine  judgment 
(Bokhiin,  iv.  219  »g.,  viii.  40  sq.).  I  think,  therefore,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  evidence  wc  must  not  attempt  to  connect 
the  mihiigh  with  the  wlr  al-hula.  If  the  fonnei  term  really  means 
"  burnt  ones,"  we  must  rather  suppose  that  the  reference  is  to  tha 
practice  of  branding  with  tlie  tribal  mark  or  tca^m  (which  is  also 
called  ndr,  Rasm.,  Add.  p.  76) ;  for  we  learn  from  Agh.  vii  110^ 
1.  26,  that  the  wasm  was  sometimes  applied  to  men  as  well  as  to 
cattle.  But  ^^La:v«  primarily  means  "to  scarify,"  and  as  it  is 
plain  from  the  article  in  the  Lisdn  that  the  traditional  explanation 
of  the  word  was  uncertain,  I  take  it  that  the  best  and  moet 
natural  view  is  to  iutorpret  7nilid»h  as  "  scarified  ones." 

In  process  of  time  the  Arabs  came  to  use  various  subetitntv 
for  the  blood  of  covenant,  e.g.  wbb,  i.e.  inspissated  fruit  juioe 
(or  perhaps  the  lees  of  clarified  butter),  perfumes,  and  even  holj 
water  from  a  sacred  spring  {Kinsh^,  p.  261;  Wellh.  p.  121). 
In  all  these  cases  we  can  still  see  that  there  was  something  aboat 
the  substitute  which  made  it  an  equivalent  for  blood.  As  regards 
"living  water,"  this  is  obyious  from  what  has  been  said  in  Lecture 
V.  p.  173  gqq.  on  the  holiness  of  sacred  springs.  Again,  perfumes 
were  habitually  used  in  the  form  of  unguents ;  and  unguents — 
primarily  sacred  suet — are  equivalent  to  blood,  as  has  appeared  in 
Lecture  X.  p.  383  gqq.  If  robb  in  this  connection  means  lees  of 
butter,  the  use  of  it  in  covenant  making  is  explained  by  ths 
aacrednees  of  unguents ;  but  if,  as  the  traditions  imply,  it  is  &uit 
juice,  we  must  remember  that,  in  other  cases  also,  vegetable  juices 
tie  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  blood  {supra,  pp.  133,  230).  Cora- 
pare  what  LyduB,  De  ntensibm,  iv.  29,  says  of  the  use  of  bean 
juice  for  blood  in  a  Roman  ceremony,  with  the  explanatitm  that 
the  bean  (Ki'iip)!)  leCa  aXfia:  the  whole  passage  is  notable,  «Dd 
helps  to  explain  the  existonce  of  a  bean-clan,  the  ^ens  Fabia,  at 
Rome ;  cf.  also  the  Attic  hero  Kva/nViTv. 

The  Hebrew  phrase  vra  ma,  "  to  make  {UterdUy,  to  cat)  a 
covenant,"  is  generally  derived  from  the  iieculiar  form  of  socrifica 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xv.,  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  where  Uic  victim  is  cut  ia 
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twain  and  the  partisa  pass  between  tlie  pieces;  and  tlus  rite  again 
is  explained  as  a  gjinbolic  form  of  imprecotion,  oa  if  those  who 
swore  to  one  another  prayed  thai,  if  they  proved  unfaithful,  they 
might  be  similarly  cut  in  pieces.  But  this  does  not  explain  the 
characteristic  feature  in  the  ceremony — the  passing  between  the 
pieces ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  from  Es.  xxiv.  8,  "  tliis 
ie  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  Jehovah  hath  cut  with  you," 
that  the  dividing  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  application  of  the  blood 
to  both  parties  go  together.  ThesocriRce  presumably  waa  divided 
into  two  parts  (as  in  Ex.  I.e.  the  blood  is  divided  into  two  parts), 
when  both  parties  joined  in  eating  it ;  and  when  it  ceased  to  be 
eaten,  the  parties  stood  between  the  pieces,  as  a  symbol  that  they 
were  taken  within  the  mystical  life  of  the  victim.  This  interpre- 
tation is  confirmed  by  the  usage  of  Western  nations,  who  practised 
the  same  rite  with  dogs  and  other  extraordinary  victims,  as  an 
atoning  or  purificatory  ceremony;  see  the  examples  collected  by 
Bochart,  Hieroioioon,  lib.  ii,  capp.  33,  56.  There  are  many 
examples  of  a  sacrifice  being  carried,  or  its  blood  sprinkled,  round 
the  place  or  persons  to  which  its  efficacy  is  to  extend. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  I  {p.  333) 

TBS  TABOOS  INCIDENT  TO  FttXltttMAaES  A.SII   VOWS 

Tire  subject  of  the  taboos,  or  sacred  restrictions,  imposed  on  a 
pilgrim  or  other  votary,  is  important  enough  to  deserve  a  detailed 
examination.  These  restrictions  are  sometimes  optional,  so  that 
they  have  to  be  exiireesod  when  the  vow  is  taken ;  at  other  times 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  fixed  and  customary  rules,  to  which  every 
one  who  takes  a  vow  is  subject  To  the  latter  class  belong,  e.g. 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  every  Arab  pilgrim — he  must  not 
cut  or  dress  his  hair,  he  must  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse, 
and  from  bloodshed  and  so  forth  ;  to  the  former  class  belong  the 
special  engagements  to  whicli  the  Hebrews  give  the  name  of  eadr 
(obligatio),  e.g.  Vs.  cxxxii  3  gq.,  "I  will  not  enter  my 
house  or  aleep  on  my  bed  until,"  etc, ;  AcU  ixiiL  14,  "  We  will 
not  eat  until  we  have  killed  Paul."  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
31 
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restrictions  of  the  optional  class  are  eyidentiy  more  modem  than 
the  other,  and  only  come  in  when  the  fudty  of  ancient  custom 
begins  to  break  down ;  in  old  Arabia  it  was  the  rule  that  one 
who  was  engaged  on  a  blood-feud  must  abstain  from  women, 
wine  and  unguents,  but  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  we  find  these 
abstinences  made  matter  of  special  engagements,  e,g»  WacidT,  ed. 
Kremer,  182.  6  =  Ibn  Hisham,  543.  8 ;  Agh,  vi  99.  24, 30.  Where 
the  engagement  is  optional,  it  naturally  assumes  the  character  of 
an  incentive  to  prompt  discharge  of  the  vow;  the  votary  stimulates 
his  own  zeal  by  imposing  on  himself  abstinence  from  certain  of  the 
comforts  of  life  till  his  task  is  discharged ;  see  MarzucI  as  quoted 
by  Keiske,  Abulfeda,  vol  L  p.  18  of  the  Adnotationes^  where  the 
phrase  ma  taktartthu  'l-na/su  hihi  may  be  compared  with  the  IDK 
C*EU  T\\^}h  of  Num.  XXX.  14.  But  the  stated  abstinences  which  go 
as  a  matter  of  course  with  certain  vows  cannot  be  explained  on 
this  principle,  and  when  they  are  examined  in  detail  it  becomes 
manifest  that  they  are  simply  taboos  incident  to  a  state  of  con- 
secration, the  same  taboos,  in  f  act^  which  are  imposed,  without  a 
vow,  on  everyone  who  is  engaged  in  worship  or  priestly  service 
in  the  sanctuary,  or  even  everyone  who  is  present  in  the  holy 
place.  Thus  the  Hebrew  Nazarite  was  required  to  abstain  from 
wine,  and  from  uncleanness  due  to  contact  with  the  dead,  and 
the  same  rules  applied  to  priests,  either  generally  or  when  they 
were  on  service  (Lev.  x.  9,  xxi  1  sqq.).  Again,  the  taboo  on 
sexual  intercourse  which  lay  on  the  Arabian  pilgrim  applies, 
among  the  Semites  generally,  to  everyone  who  is  engaged  in 
an  act  of  worship  or  present  in  a  holy  place  (see  above,  p.  454); 
and  the  prohibition  of  bloodshed,  and  therefore  also  of  hunting 
and  killing  game,  is  only  an  extension  of  the  general  rule  that 
forbids  bloodshed  on  holy  ground.  Further,  when  the  same 
taboos  that  attach  to  a  pilgrim  apply  also  to  braves  on  the  war- 
path, and  especially  to  men  who  are  imder  a  vow  of  blood- 
revenge  (Diw,  Hodh,  cvL  14),  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  with 
the  Semites,  and  indeed  with  all  primitive  peoples,  war  is  a  sacred 
function,  and  the  warrior  a  consecrated  person  (cf.  pp.  402,  455). 
The  Arabic  root  haJla  (Heb.  ^n)  applied  to  the  discharge  {lit.  the 
untying)  of  a  vow,  is  the  same  which  is  regularly  used  of  emer- 
gence from  a  state  of  taboo  (the  ihrdm,  the  *idda  of  widowhood, 
etc)  into  ordinary  life. 

Wellhauscn  observes  that  the  Arabic  nadhara  and  the  Hebrew 
IT^  both  mean  primarily  "  to  consecrate.''     In  an  ordinary  vow  a 


man  consecrates  some  material  tiling,  In  the  vow  of  pUgrunHgo  or 
war  he  consecrates  himself  for  a  particular  purpose.  The  Arabs 
have  but  one  root  to  express  both  forms  of  vow,  but  in  Hebrew 
and  Syrittc  the  root  is  diflerentialed  into  two :  "TM,  i|J,  "  to  vow," 
but  TIJ,  (-ilJ|  "a  consecrated  person."  The  Sjriac  nemr,  not- 
withstanding its  medial  2,  is  not  a  mere  loan-word  fpom  the  Old 
Testament,  but  is  applied,  for  example,  to  maidens  consecrated  to 
the  Berrice  of  Belthis  (Is.  Ant  i.  212,  1.  130). 

In  the  case  of  pilgrimage,  it  seems  that  the  votary  consecrates 
himself  by  devoting  his  hair,  which  is  part  of  himself,  as  an  offer- 
ing at  the  sanctuary.  Whether  the  consecration  of  the  warrior 
was  originally  effected  in  the  same  way,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
vow  accomplished  by  means  of  a  hairoffering,  can  only  be  matter 
of  conjecture,  hut  is  at  least  not  inconceivable.  If  it  was  go,  the 
deity  to  whom  the  hair  was  dedicated  must  have  been  the  kindred 
god  of  the  clan,  who  alone,  in  primitive  religion,  could  be  con- 
ceived as  interest«d  in  the  avenging  of  the  tribal  blood ;  and  we 
may  suppose  that  the  hair-offering  of  the  warriors  took  place  in 
connection  with  the  "sacrifice  of  the  home-comers,"  to  be  spoken 
of  in  Kote  M,  infra.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  all  over 
the  world  the  head  and  hair  of  persons  under  taboo  are  peculiarly 
sacred  and  inviolable,  and  that  the  primitive  notions  about  the 
hair  aa  a  special  seat  of  life,  which  have  been  spoken  of  at  p.  324, 
are  quite  sufEicient  to  account  for  this,  without  reference  to  the 
hair-offering,  which  ia  only  one  out  of  many  applications  of  these 
ideas.  It  is  easy,  for  example,  to  understand  why,  if  an  important 
part  of  the  life  resides  in  the  hair,  a  man  whose  whole  life  is 
consecrated — e.g.  a  Maori  chief,  or  the  Flamen  Dialis,  or  in  the 
Semitic  field  such  a  person  as  Samuel  or  Samson — should  either 
be  forbidden  to  cut  his  hair  at  all,  or  should  be  compelled,  when 
he  does  ao,  to  use  special  precautions  against  the  profanation  of 
the  holy  growth.  From  Eiek.  xliv,  20  we  may  conclude  that 
some  Semitic  priests  let  their  hair  grow  unpolled,  like  Samuel, 
and  that  others  kept  it  close  shaved,  like  the  priests  of  I^ypt; 
both  usages  may  be  explained  on  a  single  principle,  for  the  risk 
of  profaning  the  hair  could  be  met  by  not  allowing  it  to  grow 
at  all,  as  well  as  by  not  allowing  it  to  be  touched.  Among  the 
Hebrews,  princes  as  well  as  priests  were  consecrated  persons,  and 
naxir  sometimes  means  a  prince,  while  fteier,  "consecration," 
means  "  a  diadem."  As  a  diadem  is  in  its  origin  nothing  more 
ft  fillet  to  confine  hair  that  is  worn  long,  1  apprchentl  that 


^L   means  "  a 
^^^MAfilh 


in  old  timee  the  htur  of  Hebrew  princes,  like  that  of  a  Mtw 
chief,  was  taboo,  and  that  Abealom's  long  locks  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2fi)~ 
were  the  mark  of  liia  political  pretensione,  and  not  of  hia  vanitj. 
Wlien  the  hair  of  a  Maori  chief  v&s  cut,  it  wab  collected  and 
buried  in  a  sacred  place  or  hung  on  a  tree ;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Absalom's  hair  was  cut  annually  at  the  end  of  the  year — ue. 
in  the  sacred  fieoson  of  pilgrimage,  and  that  it  was  collected  and 
weighed,  which  suggests  a  religious  rite  similar  to  that  mentioned 
by  Herod,  ii.  66. 

Wliile  the  general  principle  is  clear,  tlmt  the  restrictions  laid 
on  persons  under  a  vow  were  originally  taboos,  incident  to  s  state 
of  consecration,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  can  always  explain 
these  taboos  in  detail ;  for,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  it  is 
often  almost  impossible  for  modern  men  to  divine  the  workings 
of  the  primitive  mind. 

Something,  however,  may  be  said  abont  two  or  three  rnles 
which  seem,  at  fiist  sight,  to  lend  colour  to  the  notion  that  the 
restrictions  are  properly  privations,  designed  to  prevent  a  mux 
from  delaying  to  fulfil  his  vow.  The  Syrian  pilgrim,  during  his 
whole  journey,  was  forbidden  to  sleep  on  a  bed.  With  this  nile 
Wellhausen  compares  the  custom  of  certain  Arabs,  who,  during 
the  Viriim,  did  not  enter  their  hotiees  by  the  door,  but  broke  in 
from  behind, — a  practice  which  is  evidently  an  evasive  modificA- 
tion  of  on  older  rule  that  forbade  the  house  to  be  entered  at  «U. 
The  link  required  to  connect  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  rule*  is 
supplied  by  Ps.  cxxxii.  3,  and  with  the  latter  may  also  be 
compared  the  refusal  of  Uriah  to  go  down  to  his  house  during  a 
campaign  (2  Sam.  xi.  11),  and  perhaps  also  the  Hebrew  usage  of 
living  in  booths  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  which  there  an> 
many  parallels  in  ancient  religion.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
taboo,  this  rule  is  susceptible  of  two  interpretations ;  it  may  either 
be  a  precaution  against  uncleanness,  or  be  meant  to  prevent  the 
house  and  bed  from  becoming  taboo,  and  unfit  for  profane  use,  by 
contact  with  the  consecrated  person.  In  favour  of  the  second 
view  may  be  cited  the  custom  of  Tahiti,  where  the  kings  habitnally 
abstained  from  entering  an  ordinary  house,  lest  it  should  become 
taboo,  and  be  lost  to  its  owner.  However  this  may  be,  the  Syrian 
p'actice  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the  case  of  priests  like  the 
Selli  at  Dodona,  who  were  ammMroSfs  ;i(ujuai<uvai,  nor  tlie  rule 
against  entering  a  house  from  the  similar  restriction  imposed  < 
the  religious  order  of  the  Ecchnbites  (Jor.  satxv.  9  »q.). 
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Kechabites,  like  the  Nnzarites  and  Arabian  votaries,  abstained 
also  from  wme,  otid  tbe  same  abstinence  was  practised  by 
Egyptian  priests  (Porph.,  De  Absl.  iv.  6)  and  by  tha  I'ythftgoreans, 
whose  whole  life  was  aurrounded  by  a  network  of  tabiKts.  Theso 
parallels  leave  no  dotilit  that  the  rule  of  abstinence  is  not  an 
arbitrary  privation,  but  a  tnboo  incident  U)  tbe  stAte  of  consecration. 
From  Judg.  siii.  4  it  would  seem  that  fermented  drinks  (all  into 
the  same  class  with  unclean  meats ;  compare  tbe  prohibition  of 
ferments  iu  sacrifice.  Again,  the  Arabian  rule  against  washing 
or  anointing  the  head  is  not  ascetic,  but  is  simply  a  consequence 
from  the  inviolability  of  the  head,  whicli  must  not  be  touched  in 
a  way  that  might  detach  hairs.  The  later  Arabs  did  not  fully 
understand  these  rules,  aa  appears  from  the  variations  of  tbe 
statements  by  different  authorities  about  one  and  tlie  same  vow ; 
cf.,  for  example,  the  references  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  note 
for  the  vow  of  Abu  Sofyan.  Finally,  the  peculiar  dress  prescribed 
to  the  Arabian  pilgrim  is  no  doubt  a  privation  to  the  modern 
Moslem,  but  the  dress  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  old  national 
garb  of  Arabia,  which  became  sacred  under  the  influence  of 
religious  conservatism,  combined  with  the  principle  already  ex- 
plained (mtpra,  p.  451),  that  a  man  does  not  perform  a  sacred 
function  in  his  everyday  clothes,  for  fear  of  making  them  taboo. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  K  (pp.  379,  384) 

THE  AUTAR  AT  JSRUtJALEM 

That  there  was  always  an  altar  of  some  kind  before  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  might  be  taken  for  granted,  even  without  the  express 
mention  of  it  in  2  Kings  xi.  11,  xii.  9  [10],  (1  Kings  viiL  22,  54); 
but  this  passage  throws  no  light  on  the  nature  of  tbe  altar.  Let 
ua  consider  separately  (a)  the  oltar  of  burnt-offering,  (6)  the  brazen 
altar. 

(a)  According  to  I  Kings  x.  25,  Solomon  buiU  an  altar  of 
humt-oQering,  and  offered  on  it  three  times  a  year.  A  built  altar 
is  an  altar  of  stone,  such  as  Ahaz's  altar  and  the  altar  of  the 
second  temple  were.     There  is  no  other  trace  of  the  existence  of 
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such  an  altar  before  the  time  of  Ahaz,  and  the  verse,  which  ia 
omitted  hj  the  Septuagint,  belongs  to  a  series  of  fragmenl 
notices,  which  form  no  part  of  the  originit)  narrative  of  Solomoi 
reign,  and  are  of  various  dates  and  of  uncertain  authority 
from  this  passage,  we  liist  read  of  a  built  altar  in  2  Kings  xvi., 
\u.  that  which  Ahaz  erected  on  the  model  of  the  altar  ((.c.  tlia 
chief  altar)  at  Damascus.  Ahaz's  innovation  evidently  proved 
permanent,  for  the  aitar  of  the  second  temple  was  also  a  platfoTTn 
of  stone.  According  to  the  Massoretic  text  of  3  Kings  xvi.  14,  ax 
it  is  usually  translated,  a  bra/.en  altar  was  removed  to  malce  way 
for  Ahaz's  altar,  but  this  sense  is  got  by  straining  a  corrupt  text ; 
yyp^  cannot  govern  the  preceding  accusative,  and  to  get  sense  we 
must  either  omit  nstun  nttl  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  or  read 
W  for  nx.  The  former  course,  which  has  the  authority  of  the 
LXX.,  seems  preferable ;  but  in  either  case  it  follows  that  w©  must 
point  3^p>l,  and  that  the  whole  verse  ia  an  elaborate  description 
of  the  new  ritual  introduced  by  the  king.  The  passage  in  fact 
now  runs  thus  (ver.  12) :  "The  king  went  up  upon  the  new  altar 
(vcr.  13)  and  burned  his  holocaust  and  his  cereal  oblation,  and 
poured  out  his  libation ;  and  he  dashed  the  blood  of  the 
peace-ofTerings  that  were  for  himself  against  the  altar  (ver.  .14)  of 
brass  that  was  before  Jehovah,  and  drew  nigh  from  before  the 
nao«,  between  the  naoa  and  the  (new)  altar  (cf.  Ezek.  viiL  16; 
Joel  iL  17}  and  applied  it  {Le.  some  of  the  blood)  to  the  northern 
Sank  of  the  altar."  The  brazen  altar,  therefore,  stood  quite  doaa 
to  the  naog,  and  the  new  altar  stood  somewhat  further  off,  pnA 
Bumably  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  which  since  Solomon's  tims* 
bad  been  consecrated  as  the  place  of  burn t-olTe ring.  Further, 
it  appears  that  the  brazen  altar  was  essentially  an  altar  for  the 
sprinkling  of  blood ;  for  the  king  dashes  the  blood  of  his  sh^mtm 
against  it  before  applying  the  blood  to  the  new  altar.  But, 
according  to  ver.  15,  he  ordains  that  in  future  the  blood  of 
sacrifices  shall  be  applied  to  the  new  or  great  altar,  while  the 
brazen  altar  is  reserved  for  one  particular  kind  of  oflering  by  the 
king  himself  (lp37  '?,  E.V.  "for  me  to  inquire  by").  The  nature 
of  this  offering  is  not  clear  from  the  words  used  in  ver.  16,  but  from 
ver.  14  it  appears  that  it  consisted  of  slielamlm  offered  by  th« 
king  in  person.  In  short,  the  old  altar  is  not  degraded  but 
reserved  for  special  uoe ;  henceforth  none  but  the  king  himself  ia 
to  pour  sacrificial  blood  upon  it. 

{b)  It  appears,  then,  that  the  brazen  altar  was  an  ancient  and 
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sacred  tiling,  which  had  existed  long  before  Alisz,  and  continued 
after  bifi  time.  Yet  tlieie  is  no  soparotc  mention  of  a  brazen  altar 
cilher  in  the  dcRcription  of  Solomon's  temple  furniture  (1  Kings 
vii.)  or  in  the  liat  of  brazen  utensile  carried  off  by  the  Ghaldeeana. 
The  explanation  auggeated  by  WellhftURen  {PriAeijomena,  3rd  ed.,  p, 
45),  that  the  making  of  the  bntEen  altar  has  beon  omitted  from 
1  Kings  viL  by  some  redactor,  i?ho  did  not  see  the  need  of  a  new 
brazen  altai  in  addition  to  that  which  the  priestly  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  ascribes  to  Sloses,  does  not  fully  meet  the  case,  and 
I  can  sec  no  way  out  of  the  difBculty  except  to  suppose  that  the 
brazen  altar  of  2  Kings  xvi  is  identical  with  one  of  the  two 
pillars  Jachin  and  Uouz.  In  the  old  time  there  was  no  diOerence 
between  an  altar  and  a  sacred  atone  or  pillar,  and  the  brazen 
pillars  are  simply  the  ancient  snored  etonea— which  often  occur 
in  pairs— translated  into  metal.  Quite  similarly  in  Strabo  (iii. 
5.  5),  the  bmzen  pillars  of  Hercules  at  Gades,  which  were  twelve 
feet  high,  are  the  place  at  which  sailors  do  sacrifice.  Of  course 
an  altar  of  this  type  belongs  properly  to  the  old  fireless  type  of 
sacrifice ;  but  so  long  ns  the  holocaust  was  a  rare  offering,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  have  a  huge  permanent  hearth  altar ;  it  was 
enough  to  erect  from  time  to  time  a  pyre  of  wood  in  the  middle 
of  the  court  It  is  true  that  2  Kings  xvi  speaks  only  of  one 
brazen  altar  used  for  the  sprinkling  of  the  sacrificial  hlood,  but 
it  is  intelligible  that  usage  may  have  limited  this  function  to  one 
of  the  two  pillars. 

I  am  inclined  therefore  to  think  that  the  innovation  of  Ahoz 
lay  in  the  erection  of  a  permanent  altar  hearth,  and  in  cho  intro- 
duction of  the  rule  that  in  ordinary  cases  this  now  altar  should 
serve  for  the  blood  ritual  as  well  as  for  tlie  firo  ritual.  One  can 
thus  understand  the  fulness  with  which  the  ritual  of  the  new 
altar  is  described,  for  the  rule  of  Ahaz  was  that  which  from  hb 
time  forward  was  the  law  of  the  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem.  I  feel, 
however,  that  there  still  remains  a  difficulty  as  regards  the  burn- 
ing of  the  fal  of  the  slieiamim,  which  was  practised  in  Israel  even 
before  the  royal  period  (I  Sam.  ii.  16).  In  great  feasts  it  would 
appear  that  the  fat  of  ordinary  oiTerings  was  burned,  along  with 
the  holocaust,  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  (I  Kings  viii.  64), 
but  what  was  done  with  it  on  other  occasions  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
say.  It  is  very  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  details  of  the 
capitals  of  the  brazen  pillars  ore  tho?o  of  huge  candlesticks  or 
They  hod  bowls  (1  Kinjja  vii  41)  like  those  of  the 
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golden  candlestick  (Zech.  iv.  3),  and  gratings  like  thoea  of  an  I 
altar  beartb.  They  aeom  therefore  to  liuvo  been  built  on  tl 
itiudel  of  those  altar  candlesticks  which  we  find  repiesented  on 
Phoenician  monuments ;  see  CIS.  Pt.  I.  pi.  29,  and  Perrot  and 
Chipiez,  Hist,  de  I'Ari,  voL  iiL  figs.  81  tqij.  The  similarity  to  a 
candlestick,  which  strikes  us  in  the  description  of  the  Hebrew 
pillara,  is  also  notable  in  the  twin  detached  pillars  which  are 
represented  on  coins  as  standing  before  the  temple  at  Paphos. 
•See  the  annexed  figure.  Similar  cressets,  with  worshippers  before 
them  in  the  act  of  adoration,  are  figured  on  Assyrian  engraved 
stones ;  see,  for  example,  Menant,  Glt/pliqtte  OrieiU.  vol.  ii.  fig. 
46.  In  most  of  the  Assyrinn  examples 
it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  candelabrum  and  the  sacred  tree 
crowned  with  a  star  or  crescent  moon. 
The  Hebrew  pillar  altars  had  also  asso. 
ciations  with  the  sacred  tree,  aa  appears 
from  their  adornment  of  pomegranates, 
but  BO  had  tlie  golden  candlestick,  in 
which  the  motive  of  the  ornament  was 
taken  from  the  almond  tree  (Ex.  xxxvji  17  iqq.). 

It  seeras  difficult  to  believe  that  the  enormous  piUan  of 
Solomon's  temple,  which,  if  the  measures  are  not  exaggerated, 
were  twenty-seven  feet  high,  were  actually  used  as  fire  altaie; 
but  if  they  were,  the  presumption  is  that  the  creasetji  were  fed 
with  the  suet  of  the  sacrifices.  And  perhaps  this  is  after  all 
a  less  violent  supposition  than  that  the  details  of  a  Phcenician 
altar  candelabrum  were  reproduced  in  them  in  a  meaningless 
way.  At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  tyjw  of  fire 
altar  among  the  Phcenicians  and  Assyrians  was  a  cresset  rather 
than  a  hearth,  and  as  this  typo  comes  much  nearer  to  the  old 
cippus  than  tho  broad   platform  fitted   to  receive  a  holocaust, 

I  fancy  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  ty|)e  of  fire  altar. 
In  other  words,  the  permanent  fire  altar  began  by  adding  to  the 
sacred  stone  an  arrangement  for  consuming  the  fat  of  ordinary 
sacrifices,  at  a  time  rfhen  holocausts  were  still  burned  on  a  pyro^ 

II  the  word  "Ariel,"  "hearth  of  El,"  originally  meant  such  a 
pillar  altar,  we  get  rid  of  a  serious  exegetical  difficulty  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20 ;  for  on  this  view  it  will  appear  that  Benaiab's  exploit 
was  to  overthrow  the  twin  fire  pillars  of  the  national  sanctuary 
of  Moah — an  act  whii^h  in  these  days  probably  ncedeil   more 
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courage  than  to  kill  two  "  lion-like  men,"  as  the  English  Version 
hoB  it.  On  the  stele  of  Alc^lia  (I.  12),  on  Ariel  appears  as  some- 
thing that  can  be  moved  from  its  place,  which  accords  with  the 
view  now  suggested.  Compare  the  twin  pillars  of  the  Tyrian 
Baal,  one  of  which  shone  by  night  (Uerod.  ii  44).  It  will  be 
observed  that  thia  line  of  argument  lends  some  plaiisibility  to 
Grotius's  suggestion  that  the  hamTndmm  of  Iss.  xvii.  8,  xxvii  9, 
etc,  are  irvpua. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  Amos  ix,  1  becomes  far  more 
intelligible  if  the  altar  at  Bethel  waa  a  pillar  crowned  by  a  sort  of 
capital  hearing  a  bowl  Uke  those  at  Jerusalem.  For  then  it  wUI 
be  the  altar  itself  that  is  overthrown,  as  the  context  and  the 
paralleliBm  of  chap.  iii.  14  seem  to  require;  "amite  the  capital 
till  the  bowls  ring  again,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  on  the  heads 
of  the  worahippera." 
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In  the  text  of  the  lectures  I  have  tried  to  work  out  the  history 
of  the  fire  altar,  and  show  how  the  place  of  slaughter  and  the 
pyre  ultimately  met  in  the  altar  hearth.  In  the  present  note  I 
will  give  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  gradual  change  of 
view,  which  made  the  burning  and  not  the  slaughter  the  chief 
thing  in  sacrifice,  also  left  its  mark  in  another  way,  by  influencing 
the  choice  of  places  for  worship. 

It  haa  been  observed  in  Lecture  V.  (p.  172)  that  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  Northern  Semitea  commonly  lay  outside  and 
above  the  town.  This  does  not  aeom  to  have  been  the  case  ui 
Arabia,  where,  on  the  contrary,  most  sanctuaries  seem  to  have 
lain  in  moist  hollows,  beside  wells  and  trees.  And  even  in  the 
Northern  Semitic  lands  we  have  found  traces  of  sanctuaries 
beside  fountains,  beneath  the  towns,  which  were  older  than 
the  high  places  on  the  hills.  At  Jerusalem  the  sanctity  of 
Gihon  and  Kn-rogel  is  older  than  that  of  the  waterless  plateau 
of  Zion  uhove  the  town. 

&,4[tthe  discussion  of  the  natural  marks  of  holy  plac 
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aaw  how  well-watered  spots,  ttiickets  and  tlie  like,  might  natumll' 
csome  to  bo  taken  as  eanctuaries,  and  we  also  found  it  to 
intelligible  that  mountain  ranges  should  be  holy  tracts;  but 
have  not  found  any  antuiul  reason  for  tixing  a  sanutuai;  oi 
bare  and  barren  eminence.     It  is  often  supposed  that  altats  w 
built  on  suuh  ajxits  because  they  were  open  to  the  heaven,  and 
nearer  than  other  points  of  earth  to  the  heavenly  gods;  but  tbia 
explanation  takes  a  great  deal  for  granted  that  we  have  no  right 
to  assume.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  bumt-offering  given  above  is  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
barren  and  uufrequent«d  hill-top  above  a  town  would  be  one  uf 
the  most  natural  places  to  choose  for  buniing  the  holocaust     In 
process  of  time  a  particular  point  on  the  hill  woul<l  become  the 
established  place  of  burning,  and,  as  soon  as  the  burnt  fiesh  began 
to  be  regarded  as  a  food-offering  presented  to  the  deity,  the  place 
of  burning  would  Ije  itself  a  aanctuary.      Ultimately  it  would 
become  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  town,  and  be  fitted  up  with 
all  the  ancient  apparatus  of  sacred  posts  and  sacrificial  pillars. 

That  the  high  places,  or  hill  sanctuaries,  of  the  Semites  were 
primarily  places  of  bum t^sacri lice  cannot  be  proved  by  directl 
evidence,  but  may,  I  think,  be  mode  proboble,  quite  opart  from 
the  argument  that  has  just  been  sketched.  In  Arabia  we  read  of 
only  one  sanctuary  that  had  "  a  place  of  burning,"  and  this  is  the 
hill  of  Coiiah  at  MoxJalifa.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  takes  place  on  a  mountain  (Gen.  xxiL  3),  and  so  does  the 
bumt-aacrifice  of  Gideon.  The  animal  mourning  on  the  mountains 
at  Mizpeh  in  Gilead  must  have  been  connected  with  a  sacrifice  on 
the  mountains,  which,  hke  that  of  Laodicea,  was  thought  to 
represent  an  ancient  humau  sacrifice  (iludg.  xl  40).  In  Isa. 
XV.  2  the  Moabites  in  their  distress  go  up  to  the  high  places  to 
mourn,  and  presumably  to  olfer  atoning  holocausts  It  is  to  offer 
burnt -sacrifice  that  Solomon  visits  the  high  place  at  Gibeon 
(1  Kings  iii.  4),  and  in  general,  iBp,  "  to  burn  sacrificial  fleah 
(not  as  E.V.,  "  to  bum  inconse  "),  is  the  usual  word  applied  to  the 
service  of  the  high  places,  A  distinction  between  a  high  plj 
(Ixlma)  and  an  altar  (mu6eiiA)  is  acknowledged  in  the  01( 
Testament  down  to  the  close  of  the  kingdom  (3  Kings  i 

:vL  7)  ;  but  ultimately  bdnia  is  the  name  applied  to  any 
idolatrous  shrine  or  altar. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTE  M  (p,  403) 

SACRIFICE  By   VICTIORlonH   WARBIOBa 

According  to  Ahn  'Obaida,  tlio  Arabs,  after  a  successful  foray, 
sacrificed  one  beast  from  the  ppoil,  and  feasted  upou  it  before  the 
dirieion  of  the  booty  {Hatiu  p.  458 ;  Keieke,  An.  MtusL  i.  26  sgq. 
of  the  notes ;  cf,  Lieun,  x.  240).  Tbis  victim  is  called  TwcTa,  or 
more  fully  Jiaeiat  al-eoddam,  "the  nana  of  the  home-comers." 
The  verb  ,  q;  is  used  generally  of  sacrificing  for  a  guest,  but  its 
primary  sense  is  to  split  or  rend,  bo  that  the  name  of  nadCa  seems 
to  denote  some  peculiar  way  of  killing  the  victim.  Now  it  appears 
from  the  narrative  of  Nilus  that  the  victims  of  the  Saracens 
were  derived  from  the  choicest  part  of  the  booty,  from  which 
they  selected  for  sacritice,  by  preference  a  handsome  boy,  or,  if 
no  boys  had  been  captured,  a  white  and  immaculat«  camel.  The 
camel  exactly  corresponds  to  the  nana  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
name  probably  means  a  victim  lorn  to  pieces  in  the  way  described 
by  Nilua  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  sacrifice  made 
for  warriors  on  their  return  from  a  foray  was  not  an  ordinary 
feast,  hut  an  antique  rite  of  communion,  in  which  the  victim  was 
a  sacred  animal,  or  might  even  be  an  actual  man. 

That  the  warriors  on  their  return  should  luiite  in  a  solemn 
act  of  service  ia  natural  enough  ;  the  thing  falls  under  the  same 
category  with  the  custom  of  shaving  one's  head  at  the  sanctuary 
on  returning  from  a  journey,  and  is,  in  its  oldest  meaning,  simply 
a  retying  of  the  sacred  links  of  common  life,  which  may  have 
grown  weak  through  absence  from  the  tribal  seat.  But  of  course 
a  sacrifice  of  this  kind  would  in  later  times  appear  to  be  piacular 
or  lustrol,  and  accordingly,  in  the  Levitical  law,  an  elaborate 
purilication  is  prescribed  for  warriors  returning  from  battle,  before 
tliey  are  allowed  to  re-enter  their  homes  (Num.  sjtsi.  1 9  tqq.).  In 
ancient  Arabia,  on  the  other  hand,  where  warriors  were  under 
the  same  taboos  as  a  man  engaged  o)i  pilgrimage,  the  nacia  was 
no  doubt  the  means  of  untying  the  taboo,  and  so  returning  to 
ordinary  life. 

These  remarks  enable  us  to  put  the  sacrifice  of  captives,  or 
of  certain  chosen  captives,  in  a  somewhat  clearer  light.  This 
sacrifice  is  not  an  act  of  blood- revenge,  for  revenge  is  taken  in 
hot  blood  on  the  field  of  buttle.    The  captive  is  simply,  u  Nilua 
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puts  it,  the  choicest  part  of  the  prey,  chosen  for  a  religions 
piirpoM;  and  the  custom  of  preferring  s  hnman  victim  to  a 
ciimel  is  probably  of  secondary  growth,  like  other  costoms  of 
human  sacrifice.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  very  ancient,  for 
Siiul  undoubtedly  spares  Agag  in  order  that  he  may  bo  som- 
ficed,  and  Samuel  actually  accomplishes  this  ofleriug  by  slaying 
him  "  before  the  Lord  "  in  Gilgal.  And  in  this,  aa  in  other  cases 
of  human  sacrifice,  the  choice  of  an  alien  instead  of  a  tribeemao 
is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  rite,  for  Jephthah  looses  his  vow  on 
hia  return  from  smiting  the  Ammonites  by  the  Bacrifice  of  his 
own  daughter. 

According  to  the  Arabian  lexicographers,  the  term  naeta  may 
be  applied  to  sacrifices  made  on  various  occjieiona  other  than 
return  from  war,  e.g.  to  a  coronation  feast,  or  that  which  a  mnn 
makes  for  his  intimates  on  his  marriage  j  while  ultimately  the 
wonl  appears  to  assume  a  very  general  sense,  and  to  bo  applied  to 
any  slaughter  to  entertain  a  guest  For  the  occasions  on  which 
the  Arabs  were  wont  to  kill  a  victim,  which  are  very  much  the 
same  as  those  ou  which  elaughter  of  the  sacred  cattle  ia  permitted 
by  African  peoples  (mpra,  p.  298),  note  the  verse  cited  in  Ltsdn, 
vi.  226,  X.  240  (and  with  a  variation,  Tq/,  v.  519,  L  2),  where 
the  desirable  meats  include  the  khors,  the  idkdr,  and  the  naei^a. 
The  firat,  which  is  the  name  applied  to  the  broth  given  to  women 
in  child-bed,  denotes  also  the  feast  made  at  a  birth ;  the  fdhdr  is 
the  feast  at  a  circumcision.  In  Joum.  PkS.  xiv.  124,  I  have 
connected  the  ichors  with  the  Hebrew  D'cnn,  "chanae."  Charmed 
food  is  of  course  primarily  holy  food. 
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xix.  10-13 
xix.  15... 
XX.  24^. 

XX.  30  ... 
xxL  13, 14 
xxu.  ^ 
xxii.  29 
xxii.  30 
xxiii.  15 
xxiii.  18 
xxiiL  19 
xxiv.  4  sqq. 


... 


... 


xxiv.  8 
xxxiv.  6,  7 
xxxiv.  13 
xxxiv.  19 
xxxiv.  20 
xxxiv.  25 
xxxiv.  26 
xxxvii.  17  sqq. 
403 


...  106 
...  117 
...  453 
...  406 
...  345 
450,464 

116 

..         ...     118 
..       842, 452 

455 

117,  202,  204, 
374,378 

>..  ...       404 

,..       148, 429 

I..  ...  tK)4 

>..  ...  JnM 

I . .  ...  4o* 

...  ...  u4/ 

) . .  .  • .  «i«^/ 

221,  240,  384 
157,  211,  318, 
325,  344,  417 
481 

I..  ...  TtWA 

, 163 

203 

450,463,464 

221 

221,240 

...    488 


LBYinous 


i.  14     ... 
iL  1  sqo, 
iL  8      ... 
iL  11, 13 

•  •  •        A 

UL  3      ... 

iiL  11  ... 
iiL17  ... 
iv. 


PAOI 

...  219 

...  219 

...  223 
220,221 

...  879 

...  201 

...  288 

...  844 


iv.  6,11,17,20,84   831,848. 


iv.  15  ... 
V.  11  ... 
vL16(22 
vL20|27 
vL22(29 
vi.  28  (80 
vii.  8  ... 
vii.  10  ... 
vii.  13  ... 
viL  14  ... 
vii.  15  sqq. 
ViL  27... 
viiL  15... 
viiL  28... 

X.  V        ... 

X.  17    ... 
xi.  32  sqq, 
xL41   ... 
xu.  6,  8 


...    417 
228 

223 

849,  451,  458 
.  ...  879 
.  ...  848 
.        ...    486 

220,  241 

220 

.        ...    242 

289,  887 
.        ...    a48 

...    486 

844 

482 

844,849 

...      44/ 

298 
219 


xiv.  ^,6,14,22,49    219,844, 

868,447 

xiv.  7,  68        422 

xiv.  9 884 

xiv.  17,  51      428 

XV.  14,  29       219 

xvi.  15 417 

xvi.  19,  83      ...       408,  436 

xvi.  21 422 

xvi.  24 462 

xvi.  24,  28      861 

xvL  26,  28      ...       451,  453 

•xvi.  27 848 

I  xvi.  80 408 

xvi.  33 436 

xviL  4 162 

xviL  7 120 
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xvlL  10, 11     . 

XTii.  11 

zyU.  is,  15     . 
lix,  6  ... 
ziz.  8  ... 
ziz.  28  9qq.    . 
ziz.  24... 
ziz.  26... 
ziz.  27... 
ziz.  28... 
zz.  4,  5 
zz.  14  ... 
zzL  Isqq, 
zzL  5  ... 
zzi  8, 17  «99. 
zzi  9  ... 
zziL27 
zziL80 
zziiLU 
zziiL17 
zziiL40 
zzT.  28 
zzT.  49 
zzviL26 
zzYii.27 
zziriL28 


PAOS 

238,807 

866,417 
...  285 
...  289 
...    162 

159,468 
...  221 
...    848 

824,825 

822,884 
...    162 

872,419 
...    482 

822,824 
...    201 

872,419 
...  464 
...  289 
...    241 

220,241 
222 
...  78 
...  274 
...    464 

450,468 
...    454 


NUMBIBS 


iiL 

▼.  11  9qq, 
▼ilO  ... 
tL  18  #jf;f • 
tL  15  ... 
TiiL  10... 

ZT.  5     ... 
TV,  7     ... 

ZT.  88  ... 
zvii. 
ZTliLlS 
ziz.  4  ... 
ziz.  7-10 
ziz.  17... 
zzi  17, 18 
zzi.  29... 
zziv.  24 
ZZT.  4  ... 

ZZTlll.  7 

zzz.  14 
zzzi.  19  sqq, 
zxzL  28  sqq, 
zzzY.  26  sqq. 


861, 
186, 


... 


...  180 

...  219 

...  882 

...  242 

...  428 

...  220 

...  280 

...  487 

...  197 

...  464 

...  876 
868,426 

...  428 
170,  188 

...  42 

...  402 

...  419 

...  280 

...  482 

...  491 

...  460 

...  162 


Dbutbronoht 


L4  ... 
iL6,  28 
iii.6  ... 
iT.  19  ... 
Tii.  13  ... 
vii.  26  ... 
zi.  30  ... 
zii.  3  ... 
zU.  16  ... 


...  93 
...  105 
...  93 
...  86 
310,  477 
...  454 
...  196 
...  203 
236,238 


ziL  17  »qq. 
xiL28... 
ziiL  16... 
ziT.  1  ... 
ZT.  19  »qq, 
ZTi.21... 
ZTiiL4... 
zzi  4  ... 
zzi.  7  ... 
zzi.  12... 
zzi.  17... 
zzL  18... 
zzi  21 ... 
zziii  10-16 
zxiii  18  (19) 
zzri  Itqq, 

ZZTil2 

zzvilS 
zzrii  ... 
zzxii.  6 
zxziii  2 
zzxiii  9 
zzziU.  16 
zzziU.29 
zzziT.  9 


Joshua 


iT.  5 
iT.  20 
T.  15 

Til8 

Ti24 
Ti26 
Tii 

Tiil,*. 
Tii  16  ... 
Tii  24... 
iz.  11  ... 
ix.  14  ... 
iz.  80  sqq. 
xxi.  27... 
zxii.  19 
xxiT.  26 


11 


PAOB 

...    464 

...      40 

...    454 

41,822 

187,188 
241,242 
871,  417 
...  164 
884,447 
...  466 
...  60 
...  870 
...  456 
...  292 
...  241 
...  249 
...  284 
...  164 
...  41 
...  118 
...  844 
...  194 
...  402 
...    428 


...  208 

...  211 

...  468 

...  162 

...  464 

...  454 

...  454 
162,421 

...  419 

...  454 
222 

...  271 

...  164 

...  810 

...  93 

...  203 


Judges 


i  15  ... 
Ui3  ... 
iii.  7  ... 
iii  19,  26 
T.  4  sqq, 
T.  80  ... 
T.  81  ... 
Ti.  19  ... 
vi20  ... 
Ti.  26  ... 
Ti.  31  ... 
Tiii  20... 
Tiii.  23... 
Tiii.  24... 
Tiii  27  .. 
ix.  2  ... 
ix.  8  j^. 


106 

...        v4 

...     189 

211 

118 

459 

...       oo 

221 

116,  378,  402 
..       378,  402 

162,  163 
417 

■  •  •  •  •  vO 

»•  •••      40V 

460 

274 

.       119, 138 


ix.  18  ... 
ix.27  ... 
ix.  87  ... 
ix.  45  ... 
xi  81  ... 
xi40  ... 
xiii.  4  ... 
xiii  19... 
XTi  2Ssqq, 
XTii.  2  ... 
xix.  29... 
XX.  26  ... 
XX.  88  ... 


PAOS 

•  •  •  mtm^0 

221,  254,  261 
196 

...      4D» 

402 

490 

485 

..       116, 878 

254 

164 

402 

402 

94,198 


BUTH 


i  14  sqq. 


I  Samubl 


i8,21 
i21,  24 
ii  8     ... 
ii  IS  sqq. 
iil6    ... 
U.  16    ... 
ii.  21  sqq. 
iii  14  ... 
iT.  7  sqq. 
Til4    ... 
Tii.  6    ... 
Tii  9    ... 
Tii.  12 ... 
TiU.  15, 17 
ix. 

ix.  9  ... 
ix.ll  ... 
ix.  12,  13 
ix.  22  ... 
X.  8 
xi  7 

xii.  12  ... 
xiii.  10... 
xiii.  12... 
xiT.  32  sq. 
xiT.  84... 
xiT.  86... 

XT. 

XT.  33  ... 
XTii  34 
XTiii.  3  sqq, 
xix.  24... 
XX.  6,29 
XX.  27  ... 
xxi.  4  ... 
xxi.  6,  6 
xxi  7  ... 
xxi.  9  ... 
xxii  7  ... 
xxTi.  19    36, 
XXX.  20 
XXX.  26 
xxxi.  10 
xxxi  12 


...  254 

...  «4o 

...  285 

...  242 

...  884 
238,487 

...  421 

...  288 

...  87 


480 

368,  402,  464 

246,  460 
289 
126 

172 

254,279 

254 

248,  254 

402 


...   66 

...  402 

...  346 

...  202 

...  841 

...  116 

...  454 

...  862 

...  126 

...  885 

...  451 

254,276 

...  289 

...  242 

...  455 

...  456 

...  460 

...  460 

46, 93, 238, 347 

...  459 

So 

...  870 

...  872 
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2  Bahuil                                                    faoiI                                      Fioi            H 

Tiii.l2 419 

oiT.  14»j.     219 

I  IB     117 

1.22    461 

ci».  18  . .        ...       103, 169 

iL  13 72 

xt.  11 486 

ort.  6 429 

T.  1      274 

lii.  4 347 

MTia27        841 

».  21 87 

lii.  16 847,  428 

oiii.  19          78 

T.  21 196 

ria.  6 188,189 

ciiili.  8*;.    ...       481,484 

tL  1* 461 

ilY.B 133 

CIIIV.7         106 

Tl.  IB 248,264 

IT.  6 68 

oilTiii.7         178 

TilL  IOj;;.    4fl0 

ivi.ii*n 877 

li.  n 455,  m 

xvi.l4T       ...       486,187 

PBOVKlUa 

aU.3 287 

IYL15 248 

xit.  26 484 

iTtSl 93 

iiL27 96 

«.ll 2M 

ITU.24W    M 

IV.  8    86 

srii.12 271 

ivii.  26          23,  77,  92, 122 

111.  6 84< 

»i.8 BOS 

iTiLSI           ...        ...    368 

111.27 456 

Hi 421 

ivlii.  33          B2 

iiYiL  27        2S1 

ixL  9 419 

III.  6 362 

III.  17          BO 

»d.  13,  10      172 

Hi.  7 188 

II  il  19         172 

iiiii.  17         230 

iiui.  6           188 

ijiii.7           193 

EOCLMIASTBS 

»ii.20         488 

lliii.  9           241 

lii.  13 23 

«*. 872 

Hiii.  11          2B3 

iiiil.  IS         490 

CAHTICtJU 

1  KraoH 

f.  9,S8 172,203 

i.^^.          66 

1  CunoincLn 

iii.  11 233 

WL  6 156 

xiU.  15          78 

iiL4     490 

l;;!.":.    :::   ™''S 

2  CanoFicLra 

lUIAB 

i,  8        103 

hr  22 21fl 

IV.  18 466 

i.  ll«m-          262 

Tii.       487 

uv.  12           419 

li.2^ 76 

■riL15,21        208 

I.  10 68 

TiL  41 487 

£ZBi 

iL  2     38 

TiiL22,E4      4S6 

il.e»i.          807 

tULM 878,487 

ii.  63 46 

riU.  a 402 

ll.  26 378 

ix.  7     429 

liiLai        ISO 

1.25     486 

t^.ilqq.         ...        480,490 

ii.6     189 

jrtL  80 181 

Nkhikuh 

iTil.  8  ...-       ...       188,  4Se 

iTiL10«o.    197 

Mii  12, 13     282 

lY.  18 188,  456 

ii.  13 172 

i7i.8i.:.    ::;    ...'  sa 

vui.  10           254 

iiviLB          48B 

iTf.83 188 

nil.  4            198 

ItI.  84 464 

Job 

III.  26          254 

iriii.    156,879 

"1.33           872 

iviiLS           248 

i,  1        43 

iixiii.  14        17B 

iTlii.  19          ...       189,  m 

V.  23     122 

ii<i«.  14        120 

xrtil.  20          432 

liii.  18 179 

mri.  7           490 

iriii.  28          321 

irt.lB 417 

iiivil.  I          480 

xvia.S3«„. 93 

ilii.  16          67 

iriii.  44          lOa 

Pbilms 

liii.  7 809 

iiL  1 93 

lrii.8 466 

iii.  18,  IB      172 

iiii.  3i      m 

i.  3       104 

1x1.8 233 

XV.       77 

liil.4 108 

ivi.  4 203.230 

li».  8»9j.      S67 

2KmQ3 

ivilO 380 

iivi.  e««.    340 

xxxii.  12  (13)           ...      78 

Uv.  4 291.343 

li».  6 450 

1.8       438 

li»L  3,  17        291,  343,  367 

1I.13*,!.        428 

il7. 8{7)        233 

a.  21  .:.     m 

■    liL4     311,481 

ilT.  13(12)      846 

1.          ...        2Z4 

jKHKHUn 

■    ffl.  27   ...          802,  378,  4M 

I.  B       310 

ii.  11 36 

mktr.ii 241 

1.13     280,233 

ii.27     4J,  189 
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ft  4     

...    402 

a  IG  (18) 

TiL        

...    1S» 

li  ao  18 

Tii.  81 

87%  4M 

Ul.  1     ... 

1.18    

...    lOS 

UL4     ... 

iL16(LXX.)... 

...    3S9 

iL19 

...    8W 

It. 8     ... 

»i».  12 

...    48S 

ir.  12  ... 

xvL6 

822,824 

It.  14   ... 

lii.  6 

372,164 

Ttl.  14  ... 

xU.18 

...    230 

rtlLl   ... 

zxv.  23 

...    826 

ii.3     ... 

Kxii.  29 

...    280 

Ji.  4     .. 

llril.  SS 

...    872 

U.  16   ... 

zxilv.  18 

..      480 

I.  9      ... 

MI».8«.       ... 
xi»vL6,15    ... 

...    484 

z.  14    ... 

..;  *fi6 

iLl     ... 

lliT.      .!.         ... 

...    189 

riL4    ... 

rflv.17.lS     ... 

...    230 

1LS8    

...    402 

LlVEKTATIOm 


il.  12.JJ. 

IL  17       . 

l».[iiL]9 


ir.  14 

...    848 

1.2       .. 

168 

riL  18 

...    324 

ii.  1 

873 

Wi  10 

130,357 

IL  7,  8  .. 

249,  847,  430 

viiL  12 

...    857 

ill  12  .. 

126 

rti.  14 

...    189 

itL  14   .. 

489 

WU.  1« 

...    486 

I».  4     .. 

...       242, 347 

ni.  17 

...    456 

iv.  6     .. 

...       220, 254 

ivtlS 

...    233 

249 

iri.  20 

373,394 

t:i9  ': 

128 

lTili.8... 

...    848 

Y.22     .. 

237 

XX.  2S 

...    4W 

vL4     .. 

430 

iilLO 

...    343 

Ti.  10     .. 

372 

nUi.  87 

...    894 

248 

»xm.  89 

372,  878 

vii."  13  '.'. 

247 

iixlii.  75       ... 

...    343 

vii.  17  .. 

93 

mix.  17  wv.... 

...    254 

Ttil.  10,. 

824 

ilL  22  ...        ... 

...     20] 

TiiL  14 .. 

...        181, 182 

iliii.  16«^.    ... 

...    436 

ii.  1     .. 

480 

riiiL24^^     ... 

...     4M 

U.  3     .. 

168 

lllT 

...      77 

xllT.  6  #M.      - 
xU*.  IS 

...    417 

...     451 

UlOAH 

III*.  20 

32.1,  4S3 

iiLB     .. 

402 

xIt.  9«J7-        - 

...    246 

It.  13    .. 

...       454, 460 

Il».  18*M-        - 

ih.  19,20  (LXX.) 

...    430 

T.ew., 

92 

...    408 

T.  \i  m 

...       18S.  203 

rfri.  13 

...    461 

vl.  7    210,238,362,372,410 

iItU.  9,  12      ... 

...    184 

Tii.  14  .. 

168 

i.7,12... 

a4.n- 
a  11    ... 
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Abd-,  names  in,  4fl,  68 

Auaitifl,  worship  of,  321 

Jbi;  sunes  in,  4C 

■Anath,  Anatlioth,  211 

Ablation  after  a  piuMitar  sacriQco, 

Ancestors,  worahip  of,  167 

Angels,   in   old    Hebrew    tradition, 

Abnil,  idol  at  Ifiatbis,  210 

445^. 

Absalom,  long  bair  of,  484 

Animal  sacrifice.     .See  Sacrifice 

AhstiDencB,  original  aignificanoe  of, 

Animals,  sacred,  two  kinds  of,  367 

485 

Animals.  tUdr  kinship  with  gods  and 

Acacia.     Sa  Samora 

men.     Sie  Kinitliip  and  ToteniiNm 

Achali's  breacli  of  taboo,  182 

Anointing,  233,  383  tq. 

■Acica.  ceremony,  133,  328,  330  *7. 

Aittab,  sacred  stones,  201,  211 

Adar,  god,  2B2 

Anwlm,  167,  424 

Adon,  diiine  tiUe,  68,  411 

Adonia,  411 

tire,  86 

Adonia,  orTammuz,  68,  411 ;  Cjprian 
Swine-god,   411,  476  i   at  Byhlaa, 

Antioch,  anniversary  at,  376 

Aiiarchaj,  pavmeut  of,  278 

191,   329;   raouniing  for,  411  aq.; 

Apbaoa,  pool  of.  107,  176,  178,  373 

gardiins  of,  177  ;  sacrwi  river,  174 
Adranua,  god,  292 

Aphrodite,  Cyprian,  sacrifice  of  sheep 
l«,  406,  469 

AJytum,  200 

Apia,  Calf-god,  302 

Africa,  rattle  sacred  iu,  200  eqq. 

Apollo  LerraonuB,  inwriptiou  of,  454 

Agag,  eairriSce  of,  862,  363,  SOU,  462 
Ahalla.  Arabic,  432 

Apollo  Lfoiiis,  22S 

Arab  tnlieB,  named  Irom  gods,  46 

Ahai,  altar  of,  878,  485  sqq. 

Arabia,  agriculture  in,  lOS  ;  funda- 

AM-, names  in,  45 

mental  tjpe  ot   saorifica  in,   388 
sqq.;  sacieS  tract,  in.  142 1^^,  168 

Ahi  al-aj4,  Arabic,  IBS 

'Ain  al-Bacar,  at  Acre,  133 

>qq.:   templta  in,  112;  commerce 

Akhyila,  Arabic,  157 

of.  71,  lOe  ;  taxation  in,  468  »qg. 

AU6a,  Hebrew,  ISS 

"Arafa,  prayer  at.   111,  276;  ■WQ^:^f 

Al-Sbaiara,  160,  187 

at,  342 

Altar    aa    Uble,    202;   as  place  of 

Arts,  sacred  river,  170 

8lauglit«r,  841 ;  as  hearth,  877  tnq.. 

Aritt.  488,  489 

487  ;   clWDBiDg  of,   408  ;   Ahaz's, 

'Arik.  Arabic.  448 

8-8,  4S5 

Aristocrncy  and  kingship,  73 
Artemis  Munychia,  806 

Utara,  candlestick,  384.  487,  488 

Amathns,  bnmaD  sacriSces  at.  378  ; 

ArtemU  Orthia,  321.  322 

aa;tuni,  148 

Article,  use  of,  in  Hebrew,  12fl 

Amen,   Barp-god,   how  worBbipjitd, 
S02 ;  animal  aacriflcc  to,  431 

Asbamiean  lake,  180,  182 

^mir,  Arabic,  62 

Asclepiadea,  308 

'Amm-anas,  South  Arabian  god,  225 

■           'Amr,  anecdote  of,  162 

Agltam.  216,  SSS  «j. 

H          Anialota  and  charms,  various,  183, 

Athcra,  187,  191 

■             33S,  381,  3S2,  383,  437,  448,  453, 

Ashes.  lustratioiM  with,  882;  oath 

■             457,  468 

bv.  47B                                 .mM 

L    ^                ^^^ 

Atilirit,  189 

Aalikroth    Karnntm,    310 ;    of  the 

BhMp    177 

A*a,  irild,  ssored,  i6S  tq.;  Iiratliug, 
463  ;  head  of,  ss  ohumi,  4S8 

Anbiu-,  dflitj,  aa 

Anjrim  oonqueata,  thetr  induonce 
on  K.  Semitio  religion,  36,  QG,  77 
•;.,  8SB,  472 

Aiayriaii  Semitei,  13 

AHtarte.  goddem  of  herda  &nd  floclcs, 
SIO.  SGCii  incorrcctlyc&llsd  Asliera, 


IS  typei  of,  477 

Aatnt  deitim,  as  ram-girers,  107 ; 
worahiji  of,  13B 

'A^r,  Hebrow,  456  ;  of.  Jlfo'iiV 

Asyluni,  right  of,  148 

Atad,  1»1 

'AUtir,  pi.  oT'AHra,  o.o. 

AUrgtttia,  179,  173,  174,  175 

'AlhaH  (Laud  of 'AtliUr),  99 

'Athtar,  South  Arabian  god,  59,  94. 
100.  488 

'Alira,  Arabian  ucriBce,  227 

Atonement,  priniitivs  ooDceptioa  of 
as  creation  of  a  life  bond,  SIS 
(iinction  of,  ascribed  to  all  sacrifice 
237  ;  with  one's  own  blood,  337 
hy  gifts,  347  iq.,  398  »j.;  by  sub 
*titiitian,  421 ;  eonnectioii  with 
ides  of  oomtnnnian,  320  ;  day  of, 
in  Leritical  law,  396  i^,,  416,  430, 
452.     Ste  Piacula 


f,  353  iga. 
i-naioB,  43 


•AiiiJ,  g 

Baal,  meaning  of  the  word,  94  n^g. , 
house  or  land  of,  97:  as  <Iix-iue 
title  (bal)  in  Arabia,  108  iq. 

Btal,  in  proper  names,  94 

Baalatli,  94 

Baal 'hani man,  04  ;  voIIts  oippi  of, 
19i;  477  >q. 

Baoliin,  ax  lords  of  water  and  giv 
of  fertility.  104 

Baaras,  ma^'ical  plant,  442 
ft  SobyloDiaDS,  Semites  of  mixed  blood, 
■      13  sj. 

iaAmxix,  247 

Batylia,  810 

Bagrndaa,  etymology  of,  171 

Baila,  Arabia,  112 

Ba'l.     Sa  Baal 

Hambyce.     Ste  Hierapolia 

Ban  (jsnm),  IGO,  371,  453 

Btiii(uetJng-haU,  2G4 


BanQ    Sahm,   feud   with    the   jiiin, 


128 


in,  45 


Barada,  sacred  ri      ,    .  _ 

Barahut  in  Hadramant,  134 
Barim,  ohom,  437 

Barkoa,  theophoroos  name,  45 

Batn,  Arabic,  2S1 

Bean  juice,  for  blood,  480 

Bed,  ose  of,  when  forbidden,  4S4 

Bedouin  religion,  71 

Boerahebs,  182,  186 

Before  Jehorab,  meaning  of  eiprei' 
sion,  349,  419 

Bckri  cited,  US,  182 

Bui,  table  spread  for,  at  Babylon, 
225 ;  human  wife  for,  60 

Bellona  worship  in  Borne,  3S1,  S32 

Beliis,  sacred  river,  174 

Ben-hadod,  tbeopboroaa  name,  45 

BerosuB,  legend  of  creation  of  men, 
43;  of  chaos,  89 

Bethel,  116,  205;  royal  chapel  of, 
247  tg.;  feosto  at,  252  ;  altar  a" 
489 

Beth-haglii.  191 

Btnl&K.  108 

Birds,  lire,  in  purification.  42S,  428. 
447 

Birds  in  sacrifico.  219 

BitniUSA,  279,  417,  432 

Black -mail,  459 

Blood,  OS  food,  234,  379  tjq.;  drink- 
ing of,  313,  338,  343,  S6S,  379  ; 
libations  of,  203,  230;  sacriScial 
use  of,  233  sq,;  atoning  force  of, 
3-37  :  luBtratiana  with,  344,  SGI, 
381  ;  bond  of,  313 ;  offerings  of 
Olio's  own,  B21 ;  sprinkling  of,  344, 
431  ;  sanctity  orkmdred.  274,  283; 
ofKods,  flows  in  sacred  watora,  174  ; 
of  bulls,  superatitiona  abont,  S81  ; 
of  the  grape,  230 

Bloovl  covenant,  314,  479 

Blood  revenge,  32,  72,  272,  417,  *«>, 
462 

Blood-wit,  none  for  sisngliter  witlitii    I 
kin,  272 

Bond  of  food,  2BB  177- ;  of  blood, 
312*^. 

Booths,  st  Feast  of  Tabemiwlcs,  484 

Boys,  long  hair  of,  329  m.  ;  as  exe- 
cutioners, 417 

Bmzen  altar  st  Jerusalem,  48U 

Bulfslo,  sacred  with  the  Todaa,  2M, 


I 


Bitrning  of  liviug  vintinu,  371,  S7G, 

408,  471  ;  of  tho  deiul,  369 
Buroiiig  bush,  103 
Bunit-ofTermg,  418  «7. ;  liefore  a  mm- 

puign,  401  »g.     See  Fire  Sucriiices 

and  MolDcauBt 
B^blaa,  Ad  onia- worship  at,  311,  411, 

414  ;  BKored  Biiai  at,  191 

Cain,  the  curse  of,  370 

Cainan,  god-Dams.  43 

Caims,  lacred,  200  ajq. 

Cum,  Arabic,  lib 

C&inels,  sacnGced  by  Arabn,  218.  338  ; 

slaugbtor  ot.  by  Nilua's  Saracens. 

281  aqg.,  338  sq. ;  flesh  of,  forbiddBU 

to  Chriitiau  Arabs,  283  ;  sacred  in 

ArabU,  149,  1S6,  4B0,  4S2 
Campaisn,  sacriGce  before,  401  sq. 
Canaanites,  wore  Somites,  6 
Candtestiok  altars,  364,  4Sa 
Cannibaliam,  317,  367 
Captives,  sacrifi<»  of,  362  tq.,  491 
Csrmathiuts,  portable  tabernacle  cf, 

37 
Canne),  sanctity  of,  IGS 
Carnicm,  or  Gamaim,  810 
Carob  tree  in  modeni  Paleatiiie,  198 
Carthage,  deities  of,  169  ;  sacrilicial 

tariils  at,  217,  237,  43B  ;   human 

sacrifice  at,  363,  374,  400 
Cash,  Arabic,  98 
Catbartio  sacrifice!,  426  tgq. 
Cattle,  sanctity  of,  297 
Caus,  god,  68 

Caves  and  pita,  sacred,  107  >qq. 
Cereal  offenngs,  wholly  made  over  to 

tbagod,  236  ij.,  24U 
Cervaria  ovii,  364,  471 
ChaborsB,  172,  174 
Charms,  Ste  Amulets 
Chastity,  aoorific*  of,  828 
Chemosb,  god,  376,  460 
Cherubim,  89 

Children,  sacrifices  of,  368,  370,  410 
Chrysorrhoa,   Dsjimsceiis    river-goii, 

171 
Chtbonic  deities  and  demons,  Semitic, 

188. 
Circumcision,  323 
Clan,  sacra  of,  27G  iqq.  ;  defrayed  out 

of  communal  funds,  2S0 
Clean  udmala,  218 
Clients,  worshippers  la,  7G  >g.,  461  ; 

stwnped  with  patron's  camel>mark 

in  Anbla,  149 
Clothes,   how  affected  by  holy  con- 
tact, til,  4G2 
Clothing  and  rags,  offerings  of,  335 


Caldt,  Arabic,  4S3 

Colocasium,  by  river  Belot,  183 

CommflBsality,  289  fqg. 

Commerce,  Arabian,  71  ;  and  re- 
ligion, 461 

Communion,  snd  atonement,  320 ; 
idea  of,  iu  ancient  sacrifice,  398, 
439 

Communities,  structure  of  antique, 
32  »S}. 

Coney  {hyraa:),  among  Arabs  of  Sinai, 
88,  444 

Contrition,  ritual  eipression  of,  430 

Corsn,  Sura  vL  137  explained.  110 

Covenant,  by  food,  260  sgq, ;  bysacri- 
Gce,  318  ;  of  Jehovah  and  Israel, 
318  iq.i  ritual  forms  in,  314,  479 
sgq.;  ceremonies.  316  aqq. 

Cow,  not  eaten  in  LibyBi,  Egypt,  and 
Phienicis,  293.  302 

Cow-Astarto,  310 

Coza^,  firs  of,  at  Uozdalifa,  342,  490 

Cremation,  372,  373 

Cup  of  consolation,  323 

Curse,  mechanical  operation  of,  164 

Cynosarges,  at  Athens.  293 

Cyprus,  piacular  sacrifice  in,  406,  469 

Danoe,  saorifioial,  432 

Daphne,  148,  173  ;  oracle  of,  178  , 
sacnid  cypresses  at,  186 

David  and  Abimelech,  4GS 

David  and  Jonathan.  335 

Day  of  Atonement,  39S  iq..  411,  416 

Dcsd,  disposal  of  the,  369 

Dead,  drink-offerings  to  the.  23G 

Death  ofthe  gods,  373  iq.,  414  sj. 

Deborah,  palm  of,  196 

Deer,    sacrifice    of,    alluded    to    in 
David's  dirge,  467  ;  annual  sacri- 
fice of.  atLaodicea,  390,  486 
,  Delphi,  hair-offering  at,  32G 
I  Demoniao  plants,  442 

Demons,  how  diatinguisbed  ttoia 
gods,  119  >gq-i  men  descended 
from,  BO;  serpent,  120,  133;  in 
sjTings,  168,  172.     if«Jinn 

Deuteronomic  tithe,  249 

D/idi  anwi^  185,  186,  835 

Diadem,  original  signifioiDee  of,  483 

Diba,  or  grape  honey,  221 

Dido,  374,  410 

Diipolia  (Buphonia),  ZQitqq. 

Di  Jmsnn  on  Genesis  cited,  106 

Dionysus,  iwif^'tfrnimu,  806  ;  Semi- 
tiogods  identifiBd  with,  193,  261, 
457 

DoK, 


Dogma,  winting  in  uioieitt  religiona, 

16  »q. 
Domestic  uunuli,   ssneUQr  of,   SE>S 

•«• 
Daugh  olTBrmgs,  22S,  240 
Dove,    forbidden    food,    £19,    2H ; 

wOTod  to  ABtorte,   tb. ;  at  Mecca, 

225 ;  sacrifitMd,  219,  294 
Dngon  well,  172 
Danu    (DuiDKt    &I-Jindal),     20G; 

annual   hiunaa  sacrifice  «t,   370, 

409 
Dunuetha.     Set  Doma 
Dung  as  •  clianD,  332 
Dusares,   Wine-god,    193,  2fll ;  pool 

or,  168,  179;  rook  or,  210 

Med-,  in  proiwr  namea,  48,  63,  es 

ed«u,  gardon  of,  104,  307 

Edcaaa,  sacred  ash  at,  170 

Edom,  god-name,  42 

EDigy,  god  burned  in,   373  ;  substi' 

tut«d  for  victim.  410  m. 
Egjpt,   sacred  animal*  in,  225  ig,, 

SOI ;  vegetarisntBm  in,  301 
Elam  (Suauna},  not  Semitic,  S 
Blden,  the  aonncil  of,  83  ;  slay  the 

sacrifice,  417 
Elijah,  Festival  of,  at  Carmol,  166 
Elohiiii,  original  lense  of,  44B. 
Klusa,  Trorahip  of  Lat  at,  67 
En-rogel,  172,  489 
Ephca,  rountain  at  Palmjra,  163 
Epio    poetrj,    wanting   among    the 

SemiteH,  49 
Erica,  sacred  at  Byblua,  191 
Eiyx,   sanctuary  of,  294,  305,   309. 

471  ;  sacnfioe  to  Astarte  at,  309 
E>ar,  Hebrew,  48 1 
Esau  the  huntsman,  467 
Eahmun-Iolaus,  469 
EsaeuFa,  303 
SIhiiuhaJiaph,  "make  supplication," 

321,  387 
firtros,  221 
Eti'inett/',  aacred,  168 
Euhemeriam,  43,  467 
Euphrates  sacred  river,  179,  183 
Guropa,  identitied  with  Astarte,  310 
Eieoutlons,  analogy  to  sacrifice,  870, 

371,  419  «9?. 
Exorcism,  42S 

Expiation,  Jewish  day  of,  430 
JEtroA,  free  tribesman,  75 

Fall,  the,  in  Hohiew  story,  307 ; 

in  Greek,  307  w. 
Family  (Heb.  mtsXpufo),  264,  27S 
Family  meal,  275  i«i, 


Fara.  fintljng,  228,  3SS,  482 
Fueting,  original  mesning  of,  434 
Fat,   of   intestines,    forbidden   food, 

238  ;  of  kidneya,  379  ;  bnmiiig  oi 

the,  379  ;  as  a  charm.  8"" 


fatherhood,    41  igq., 
Bible,  41 
FellowsJiip,  by  eating  together,  Sd4 

tq. 

Fermenta  in  aaorifico,  220,  287,  46S 
Featirala,  sacrificial,  252  aqq. 
Fetdchiam,  saored  stones  and,  £0B 
Fines  in  anuient  law,  347,  8S7  ;  at 

the  sanctnary,  347 
Fire  sacrifioea,  217,  336 a^.;  develop- 
ment of,  371  tg..  335  »q. 
First-born,  holinen  of,  494  tg. 
First-fruits,  240  S97.,  4e3 
Firstlings,   sacrifice  of,   464  a;. ;   in 

Arabia,  III,  223,  450  «/.,  4S8  a^^. 
Fiah,   sacred,   at  AscaJou,    173 ;    at 

Hierapalie,  17G  ;  at  Edesaa,    17<ti 

mystic  sacrifice  of,  292 ;  forbidden 

food,  449.  477 
Fish  oracles,  173 
Fish-itkin,  ministcant  cUd  in,  2B2, 

487 
Flesh,  laceratian  ot,  in  worahip,  821 ; 

eaten  with  blood,  342  ;  means  kin, 

274 :  aa  food,  222.  300 ;  when  Gnt 

eaten  bj  the   Hebrews,   807 ;    ol 

conise  as  cbnrm,  823 
Flood  legend  at  Hierapolis,  199,  467 
Food,  bond  of,  269  sqq. 
Foreign  ritea,  atonement  by,  360 
Fountains,    aaorod,    169    igq.      Sa 

.Springs,  Watora 
Frankincense,  sanctity  of,  427,  455 
Frazer,  J.  G.,  cited,   83.   134,   1S2, 

231,  241,  286,  296,  297,  814,  823, 

370,  405,  411,  414,  4S1 
Fringes  of  garment,  437 
Fmi^  offered  in  eaorifica,  223 ;  "nn- 

ciruamcised,"    463 ;   joiee   ct,    in 

ritual,  480 
Fumigation,  158,  426,  456 
Funeral  customs,  322,  323,  386,  870 
Fusion  of  relig' 


Gallab,  form  of  covenant  among, 
296 

Gall!  at  Hierapolis,  321 

Game,  protected  at  ancient  sanctn- 
aries,  160  ;  as  food,  222  1  in  sacri- 
fice, 218 

Girmcnts.  covenant  by  exehauge  of 
335 ;  i&cre-I,  437  iq.,  461  17. 
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GuelJB,  Bscrilica  of,  SIS  ;  racred,  Hi, 

4S6.  ISS 
Qssii,    See  Jinn 
Gentila  aacritice,  276 
Ger-, 


.rX't^" 


Okt^'hab,  IBS,  hs.  340 

OhAriiad  tree,  oraulo  from,  IS3,  lHh 

Okarly  ("bedaubed"    stom;),    157, 

201,  210 
Qhsi  (Ghoul),  129 
Gibflomtes,  271,  121 
Gifts,  ancient  use  af,  346  ;  u  homage, 

MGa^.;  la  piocaU,  3S7 
Gift    tlieoiT  of  SBcrilicB,   its  inade- 

Suacj,  8S0  iqq. 
on,  fountaiu  of,  172,  430 
Gilgal,  twelve  sacred  pillars  at,  211 
Ginlle,  El^ah'a,  43S 
Goat  in  Bacrifioo,  21S,  497,  473 
Goda,  nature  of  tlie,  22  »qq.;  father- 
llood   of,   40  »qq. ;   kinship  with 
men,  4S  igq.\  powsr  of,  bow  lim- 
ited,  81  gq.  \  viewed  as  a  part  of 
nature,  84  ;  physical  affinities  of, 
90*9-;  local  relations  of,  02,  112; 
death  of  the,  411  iq. 
Golden  Ago,  legend  of,  300,  803,  307 
Grape,  blood  of  the,  230 
Great  Mother,  divine  title,  59 
Greek  influence  on  the  Semitca,  11 


HApRAMAUT,    were-wolve 

Tolonnic     phen 

witches  in,  179 

Hadran,  god.  292 


«■ 


ijieratitiDna  connected  with,  i 
'  initiatory  otTcring,  327  ;  in  i 
'  pilsriniHgca,  331,  ISl 
Arabic,  22" 


L 


Salde,  epithet  ol  death,  324 

Halld,  340.  431 

Hunath,  etymology  of,  160 

Eamor,  Ctuisaaite  name,  168 

Hanath,  creeping  things,  128, 

'  293 

Hanging,  sacrifice  by,  370  sq, 

HaDuibal,  oath  of,  160 

5«rflni  of  Mecca,  142 

Q'Cnn,  492 

Harb  b.  Omayya,  slain  by  the  J 

133 
Harranlana,   Mcriliccs  of,   290,   : 

1,  313,  351,  36S,  470 

n  and  Uosain,  321 
i/atfaihy  216,  399  tj^. 
ffau/,  Aralio,  437 


ff^ra,  Ai 
Head,  of 


rabic,  281 
thevi'  ■" 


charm,  3S2,  468  ;  washing 
and  anointing  of,  185 
Hecate,  etymology  ot,  290 
Heliopolis  (Baalbek),  444 
Hera,  sacriEce  of  goat  to,  SDG 
Heracles,  as  hnntsinan,  292  ;  at  Tar- 
sus,  373 ;  and   tba   Hydra,   183  ; 
of  Sanbulos,  BO;  pillars   of,  211; 
at  Daphne,  178,  186, 192  ;  resurrec- 
tion of,  409  ;  Tyrian,  aa  Melcarth 
Jlerent  (ban),  160,  370,  153 

fCermaphroditus,  178 

Hermon,  satiotity  of,  94,  155,  148 

Hierajmlis,  pilgrimage  centre.  SO ; 
sacred  fish  at,  171,  176  ;  aaoiiflcial 
animals  at,  218 ;  pyre-sacrifice  in 
middle  of  tompla  court,  378  ;  holo- 
causts Buspendod  ami  burnt  alive 
at,  371,  376,  406,  418,  471;  pre- 
cipitation at,  371,  118;  sacrificial 
dress  at,  138,  171 

High  places,  171,  *8fl 

HillaHm,  221 

Himd,  or  sacred  tract  in  Arabia,  119, 

■  144,  166,  167;  ofTaif,  112 

Hinnom,  valley  of,  372 

Hittites,  ID 

Hodaibiya,  well  at,  186 

Holiaesa,  idea  of,  111,  289  ;  of 
regions,  142  ;  of  animals  390 ;  re- 
lations of,  to  the  idea  of  property, 
142  «r;.,  390  S7.;  rules  of,  148  3W.; 
Semitic  roots  denoting,  150  :  rela- 
tion to  uncleanness.  426,  446 ;  to 
taboo,  162,  446  iqq.;  contagious, 
450  iqq. ;  congenital,  404  $g. 

Holocaust,  origin  of,  371 ;  rare  in 
ancient  times,  237  «?. 

Holy,  meaning  of  the  woiil,91, 140*99. 

Holy  places,  116  sqq.;  origiii  of,  138; 
wiiters,  16S  S7.  i  oaveo,  197  iqq.; 
stones,  200  igq.;  trees,  186  aqq.; 
older  than  temples,  118 


Homeric  poem*,  religious  importance 

of,  31 
Horns,  religions  community  at  Ueoco, 
■  461 
Honey,   excluded    bom   altar,   221  j 

in  Greek  aacrilice,  220 
Rorab,  Moant,  156 
Horns  of  the  altar,  341,  436 
Horse  as  sacred  aninisl,  203,  469 
Uoapitality,  taw  of,  7S ;  in  Arabia, 

269  ;  at  aacriGcial  feasts,  253,  266, 

284,458 
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HoiusofBut.  M,  07 
Household  gods.  -203  t^.,  461 
House-toTK,  wonihip  on,  230 
Human   blood,   Bupeiatitions  about, 

369,  417 
Uuuui  sacrilice,  861  »gq.  ;   in   the 

Bomta  Empire,  366 
HjKua,  BU[>erstitionB  nbout,  129,  133 
Hydrophobia,  cored  by  kings'  blood, 

iBN  «L-Ar8rR  quoted,  412 

Ibn  Mi^anir  quoted.  114,  466 

Ibn  Tobil,  ^ve  of,  ISS 

'Idky,  Arabic,  98 

IdjJthlr,  Arabic,  112 

IdoU,  not  necesauily  umul&cn,  £07  ; 

on(^D   of  anthropomorphic,   Sll  ; 

ID  animal  form,  310  ;  in  fomi  of 

cona,  208  ;  of  paate  in  Arabia.  £25 
Ihram,  333,  481 
rjaro,  277,  311 
flai,  place,  342 

Imagea,  gnren,  prohibition  of,  201 
Imposition  of  bands,  236,  3M,  422 
Iranurity,   168,   128,   147.     Set  Un- 

doannesa 
Imrauloais,  anecdote  of,  47 
IncpnBS,   used  in  purification,  12S  ; 

titliGfl  of,  247  ;  burning  of,  190 
Infantiaide,  370,  407,  118 
Initiation  oeremonies,  327,  36S  gq. 
Iphigenis,  sacrifice  of,  103 
Isaac,  Mcrifice  of,  309 ;  blessjog  of, 

167 
Iwhiao,  in  Syrian  magio,  443 
Ishtar,  niother  goddess,  66,  bi 
Isia-Hathor,  CoiT-aoddeaa,  303 
Itldm,  meaning  ol,  SO 
IsaSr,  Hebrew,  ISl 
Isdubar,  EiO 

jACBtHond  Boai,  SOS,  48S 

Jiir,  Arabic,  7G 

Joalouay,  of  the  deity,  162 ;  wkter  of, 

180 
Jehovah,    prophetic    conception    of 

sovereignty  of,  66,  7S,  81 ;  ahaoliito 

jiiaticoof,74;  Hia relation  to  IkthbI 

an  clhiad  one,  319 
JephtliUi's  dnughter,  116 
Jerusalem,  altar  at,  4S5 
Jewels,  sacred  use  of,  153  »q. 
Jovish  theology  on  atcuemetit,  421 
Jion    (Arsibian   demons],    119  igq., 

441 ;  have  no  iudiridnalitj,  120  ; 

akin  to  wild  beasts,   121  »qq.;  at 

feud  witii   men,   121  ;  haunts  of, 

182  ;  aacriSces  to,  IMI 


Joppa.  sacred  fonntain  M,  17' 

Julian,  Sno,  311 

Jostioe,  dirine  and  ptMula,  123  •;. 

Kadedh,  fountain  of,  181,  210 

Khalasa,  place,  G7 

Chala^a  (Kholasa),  deity.  22S 

IChilb.  Arabic,  379 

JOwrs,  Arabic,  492 

Kid  in  mother's  milk,  231 

Kidnev  fat,  iilcas  about,  370  *q^. 

Kin,  the  oldest  circle  of  moral  nbliga- 
tiOQ,  372;  how  oonedvcd,  873 

Kings,  blood  of,  iupetstitiou  abont, 
369,  41B 

Kingship,  Semitic,  origin  of,  S3  tg.; 
charscter  of,  62  ;  as  a  aocial  force, 
73 :  not  feudal,  92 ;  dirine,  62 
^q. 

Kinship,  of  gods  and  men,  41  ig,,  64, 
90,  287  ;  how  acquired  ajid  nuin- 
Umed,  273  sfg.;  of  sods  ud  aoi- 
male,  87,  2ES,  2S9 ;  of  fkmilia  <A 
men  and   families  of   bouts,   tt 


IiACEfiATiox  oF  fieah  in  moumiBZ, 

822  ;  ritual,  321 
Land,   piopcrty  in,   lOi  :  Ba«l'a,  06 


Language,  ho;v  far  a 

6^97. 

Laodiroft  ad  Mare,  109  iq.,  466  tq. 
Lapis  ptrtoimi  at  Jerusalem,  233 
Lat  (A1-),  worship  of,  at  Petra  and 

Elusa,  66,   nr  ;  hy  all  Arabs,  816  ; 

Btono  of,  at  Taif,  210  ;  image  of,  at 

Tebala,  212 
Leaven,  excluded  from  altar,  220 
Leavened  bread,  oQered  on  altar,  230, 

212 
Lectiatemia,  225  tqq. 
Lemon-srass  at  Mcoca,  112 
Leper,  deausing  of,  £44,  122, 147 
Lencadian  promontory,  873,  118 
Leviathan,  personification  of  watcr- 

a^Dt,  176 
Levitioal  sacrifices,  216  iqq. 
Leviticus,  Book  of,  not  pre-axilio,  Sifl 
Libatiooa,  220  tqg, 
Libyans,  sacrifice  without  bloodshed, 

131  ;  sacred  dross  among,  437 
Lilith,  111 

Lion,  ancestral  god  of  Baalbek,  414 
Lion-god  in  Arsoia,  226 
L!>kia  UUx').  26* 
LiTebiid  in  lustraiiona,  las,  128, 417 


tf^ 
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Urn 


tamorphosed  ui 


I 


Lndfer,  67,  1S9, 

Lad  (LydU),  not  Semitic,  6 

LapercslU,  479 

LuBtratians,  with   blood,   344,   351, 

SSI  :  witb  ashes,   3S2  ;  saorifiiiial, 

42S  >qq. 
Lydiig,  238,  291,  408 
Lydus,   De  Mem.  iv.  46.  emended, 

473  iqq. 

MABBon.     Set  Hienpolii 

Madmr,  Arabio,  112 

Madb^,  Arabic,  341 

Ma^c,  anti-social,  264  ;  Samltic,  442 

Maunonidea  on  HaTTanians,  S43 

MakB'belieTe  in  ancient  religion,  384 

iq. 
Males,  holy  food  eaten  only  by,  299 
Hamre,   aanctuiry  of,   lid ;    sacriid 

well  at,  177,   1S2  ;  tree  at,   1B3  ; 

feiistat,  4G2,  4S6 
Man^U,  saomi  Ueea.  1 SS 
Mandrake,  442 

Hanalaugbter,  tiow  eipiated,  420 
Mama,  god,  08 
Hasai,  234,  370,  434 
Mask*,  religioaa  use  of,  438 
Majfiba,  gocn^i  stone,  203  tqq.,  457 
Meal-oSering,   in  Arabia,   223,   225. 

Sa  Minka 
Heabi,  aacrilicial,  more  ancient  than 

holocanats,  239 
Mecca,    haram    of,   142,    144,   157; 

ireD  Zainiam  at,  167 ;  idols  at,  22G  i 

sacred    circuit   at,     451  ;    foreign 

origin  of  onit  St,  113 


SOS  :  at  Daphne,  175  ;  tithes  paid 
to,   248 ;  at  Amatlius,   378.     8ce 

MenHtmation,  imimrity  of,  417  »q. 

Herilwh,  or  Kadcah,  181 

Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  36,  61 ;  sacri- 
fices his  son,  878 ;  dedicates  part  of 
spoil  to  Cbemosh,  400 

MetamorplioaiB,  myths  of,  83  «q. 

Mexican  human  sacrificeB,  363,  867 

Midriff,  a  eest  of  life  and  feeling,  379 

Mihnfit,  Arabic,  479 

Miljia.  or  bond  of  salt,  270 

Milk,  main  diet  of  pastami  nomads, 
223;  in  BBcrifice,  221,  458;  not 
■old  in  Arabia,  4Ci9 ;  makes  kin- 
ship, 274,  355 

Mimosa  thought  to  be  aniniate,  133 


UiiAa,  "ofrering,"orbIoodlE8s  obla- 
tion, 217,  224,  236,  240;  drauii 
from  first  ■  fruits,  240  ;  to  whom 
payable,  241 

Muhna,  on  "Bui's  field,"  102 

illthpaha,  Uebrev,  254,  276 

ilizbeiJh,  Hebrew,  341 

MLK,  root,  82,  67 

Mahamnied,  compared  with  Uoscs,  70 

Moharric,  Arabian  god,  364 

Uokhtar,  portable  sanctuary  of,  37 

Moloch -worahip,  372  tigq. 

M<n\a}jaaa,  Arabic,  44S 

Monothnism,  alleged  tendency  ol 
Semites  towards,  74  ;  munnrchy 
and,  71 

Monsters  in  Semitic  art,  SB 

Morality  and  antique  religion,   S3, 

fer  " 


Mourning,  laceration  of  Hesh  in,  322; 


0  desig- 


religiooB  function,  430 
Mouse,  mystic  sacrihuo  of,  29 
Mozdalifa,  342,  400 
Msa'ide,  well  of,  168 
Mnrder,  bow  expiated,  420 
Myrtle,  in  lustration,  475 
Mystaij,  Christianity  why  ai 

natad,  80 
Mystic  sacrifioes,  289  tqq.,  S43,  357 

sqq.,  398 

Mystical  culta,  357  tqq. 

Myth,  pWe  of,  in  ancient  religion, 

17  ftq.;  derived  from  ritual,  18; 

value  of,  in  tlie  Btody  of  ancient 

faiths,  19 
Mythology,  Semitic,  4B 


I,  491  tq. 


Naft,  Arabio,  40 
NnkMl  worshippe 
Nakhla,  saored  acacia  at,  185 


d  worshippers  at  Mecca,  4S1 


Ndr-ai-hiUa,  480 

id:,  229 

Noar.  Vultnre-god,  226 

^(UAan,  proper  names  in,  108 

Nationality  and  religion,  85»3.,  72«. 

Nozarite,  832,  482 

Nervua  vKhiadkia,  330 

Nezfr,  Hebrew,  483 

Niba,  IBS,  287,  281,  3; 
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Kim  rod,  92. 

Kimn.  uand  month,  407,  <70 
Niiibis,  etTinoloitf  ot,  904 
Kamwls.  food  of.  2Z2 
JVofi,  tltai  tod  idnl  ii 


810 


201,! 


OArn  of  parg«tioit,  ISO  «77.,  180 
01,,  Hebrew,  198 

0<Mii;ir,  Ar&biui  god,  2i3,  225,  3S1 
Oil,  in  BAcrifice,  iSs ;  uorcd  rotiDtain 

of,  179 
'Ok^  MDOtDuy  of,   SIO ;  f&ir   of, 

461 

■ox.x.vi,  431 

Omboa  ftnd  Tentyra,  feuds  of,  31 
Omen«  from  &niinaU,  443 
Ornoteifromtreei,133,194:  at  wells, 

1(7  w  i  from  fish,  178 
Ordeals  by  wr»t*r,  179  j?. 
Oraates,  wandorin^  of.  SflO 
[   Oifciutio  element  m  ancicut  religiou, 

261  o/o. 
'    Orgio  of  the  Anbian  Venus,  SflB 
Omamenta,  oBerinRa  nf,  33S  ag. 
Orontea,  legends  of,  171  nj.,  175,  178 
OroUl,  316,  325,  330 
Onva,  holy  well  of,  168 
•Oifa,  Bodonin,  87 
Outlnw,  purification  oF,  3TiO 
Ox,  in  aaorifice,   218  ;  aacrednesa  of, 

29S  :  iuGroeoe,  304.  fee  Bripbonia 

Palici,  l*koof,  178,  180 

Palm-tree,  aacred,  at  NejrSn,  185 

pBlmetum,  water  at  the,  167 

Fdmyra,  fountain  of  Ephoa  at.  168 

Faoeas,  giotto  of,  171,  183 

PaD-Helleaic  ideas,  81 

Pantheon,  Semitio,  39 

Purricidea,  punialiment  of,  418 

Partioulariam  of  ancient  ijatnltie  re- 
ligion, 35  a^.,  S3 

PsBSOver,  anttqiiity  of  ritual  of,  406  ; 
mcnfico  of  firHtliiij^.  4S4 :  iir)t 
oriffinnlly  a  houanbold  aaoririrp, 
280,  464  ;  ArabiiD  i«|ilirali;Dt  of, 
297;  blood -■prinkling  in,  814, 
431  ;  learen  in.  921  ;  haste  in, 
24A  ;  bancs  not  to  be  broken,  S4S 

Pnstoral  religion,  297,  355 

Paaturo  land;  Ux  on,  248 

Patron,     Sii  Client 

Pegai,  Damaweue  River-god,  171 

Pegasus,  291 

Pentntiuch.  eonipo9iti"n  of,  21S 

Purfnnio,  holiness  of,  453 

Poriaudor  Hid  Muliisa,  »tory  of, 
236 


Petra,  norship  uf  Lit  at,  66  tq. 

Phallio  symbals,  211,  4S0 

Philistineli,  origin  of,  10 

Philo  Byblius,  coamogooy  of,  43 ;  on 
Cana.ini to  plant- worship,  18S,  30Si 
on  roil  and  pillar  worabip,  196. 
203  ;  on  legend  of  Uaoua,  467 

Piacula,  special,  their  origin  and 
meaning,  399 ;  annual,  405  ;  Qreek 
and  Boman,  360  iq.  ;  Levitieal, 
325,  348,  423  ;  at  opening  of  t«m- 
paiffn,  401 

FiacnTar  rites,  diitinctiTe  characters 
of,  398  Ha.;  lutorpretation  of,  399  ; 
•ntiqne  featurM  in,  how  preacrrsd, 
iO(\i«if,;  not  originally  sin-otFer- 
infijs,  401  S9. 

Piggilim.  MS 

PitgriniaKC,  baaed  on  clientship  and 
volmit^ry  bomago,  80 ;  in  Anbia, 
109  197.:  a  bond  ofreligiooa  nnion 
under  I.tliun,  276  sq.;  hair-olTering 
in  connection  with,  331,  483  (7,: 
taboos  incidental  to.  481  tg^.;  dttat 


187 
Pillxra,   twin,  as  s^mbota,  438  ;  at 

Piplios,  Hicrapolia,  Jerusalem,  IM 
Pit  under  an  oltM,  197,  228,  840 
Pole,  sacred,  190 
Polvaudry,  of  goddesses,  68*9. 
Portable  sanctiiariea,  87 
Precij'icB,  captivei  thrown  from,  371, 

418  ag. 
Priesthoods,  bereditaiT,  47,  79 
Pri«iita,  share  of,  in  bolooaaats  and 

sin-oflcrings,  340>i7.;  in  oonuiuuial    1 

holocausts,  slay  victim,  417  J 

Proper  names,  theophoroua,   43,  (A  1 

tq..  07*5.,  79,  108  c/. 
Property,   m    land,    95 ;    in    water,  I 

104  :  andidoaofholiuesa,  14Sw.,  1 

449 ;    notion   of,   introduced   iBta  i 

religion,  39S  f 

Propbcla  of  the  Ashera,  donhta  con-  I 

cerning,  189 
Providence    of   the   f^s,   64 ; 

personal  in  heatheniaui.  264 
Pnblic  parks,  unctuarlea  as,  117 
Pnrilieatton.  by  safrifioe,  425  m.;  bv  I 

bathing,  IBS.  184,  161,  427  1 

Pyre-featiralatHiernpaUa.  &<Hiera-  j 

QirxiL.  itcrifice  of,  210,  4S9 
"Qiianips,"Bt(.no  idol,,  211 
Queen  of  heaven,  189 


I 


Bab,  RkbbBth,  Rftbbi,  divine  titUs, 

63,  70 
Bag-offerings,  S35 
Rahl,  Ambio,  437 
Raiu-chanuB,  231,  232 
KaiQ-givera,  aatr*!  deitiea  aa,  107 
Rajsb,   aacriScial  mouth,   227,  IQS, 

4tt'2,  165 
Batn,  BB  a.  sm-offeriiig,  475  iq. 


Rawfl 


1,  330 


Red  heifer,  351,  S64,  37<t 

Reeiona,  hoi;,  115,  li2iiiq, 

ReSoa  worn  u  ahanm,  33fl 

BcligioD,  poaitiTB  and  tnditioiMl, 
1  sq. ;  hereditiU7,  30,  3S  ;  relation 
between  Hebrew  and  Cansanite,  4  ; 
development  of,  in  East  and  West, 
cotttruted,  SG  sq. ;  oldest  form  is 
religion  of  kinship,  51  iqg. 

Religion,  ancient,  and  natoral  sooietj, 
29  tqq.;  national  character  of,  8G  ; 
a  part  of  public  life,  22,  29  ;  etliical 
valne  of,  286  eq.  ;  aiake-faelieve 
Id,  364  «j. ;  maltriBliBtic  but  not 
BelRsh,  263 ;  ofTerv  no  oonsolation 
to  private  saffering,  25S  ;  habita- 
ally  jojona,  260 

BeligiuuB  and  political  iostitntiona, 
analogy  of,  20 ;  beliefs,  parsiBtency 
of,  35G ;  reatrictioni,  moral  value 
of,  155;  communities,  atructare 
of,  £9  iqq.,  276  117.;  fusion  of,  39 

Renaa  qaoted,  54,  197 

Revealer.  tree  of  tb a,  IDS 

Rhabdoniancy,  196 

tiinna  (Heb.j,  433 

Eivera,  (acred,  165,  \SSsqq. 

Robb,  fruit  jaioe,  480 

Robe  of  Righteouanesn,  438 

Rock  of  Israel,  210 

Rocka  in  tilu,  seldom  wotahipped, 
209(9- 

Rod-woiBhip,  196,  197 

Sacra  gentitiaa,  276 

Sacred  regions,  115,  142  iqq. 

Sacrifice  {taerijiaum,  Ufiafym),  niean- 
in^  of  word,  213 

Saonfice.  material  of,  218  iqq.\  clean 
animals,  21S :  unclean  animals, 
269  897,1  meal,  236;  wins,  220, 
S30 ;  oil,  232 ;  salt,  220,  270 ) 
leaven,  220  ;  milk,  459  ;  honey, 
221  ;  fmit,  220 ;  bnmin  beingx, 
S6I  iqq. 

Sacrifice,  bow  offered: — by  exposure, 


114,  370;  by  shedding  of  blood, 
233  ;  by  burning,  217,  335  iqq., 
371,  3S5,  388  ;  by  hanging,  370 17. 
Sacrifice,  lu  tribute  (mJnAa),  217, 
226,  238,  240  iq.,  448  (compare 
First  '  fmits.  Tithes] ;  aa  com- 
munion (MftoA,  skUem),  239  aq., 
243, 265, 26S  3qfi..3U  igg. ,  346  aqq. ; 
— '-  --' propitiatory  {halfalh. 


422 


>9iqq.;  snbstitutioaary, 


11  aqq. 


SacHQcors,  young  men  u,  417 
Sacrificial   feast,  involves  alaaghter, 

224  ;  social  character  of,  254,  284  ; 

view    of    life    underlying,    257 : 

ethical  aignificance  of,   265,   271  ; 

oMcr  than  family  meat  278  s?- 
^afdyd,  450 
Sa(ih,  Arabic,  98 
Salsinbo  or  Salambas,  etymology  of, 

412 
Salm,  in  proper  names,  79 
SalmSn,  woraUip  of  Moijarrio  at,  B64 
Salt,  in  saBrifice,  220 ;  boniJ  of,  270  -, 

oath  by,  470  ;  strewing  of  groond 

Samora  (acacia),  magie  UH  of  gum  of 
the,  133,  427 

Sanbulos,  huntsman  Baal  of,  50 

Sanctuaries,  how  constituted,  115si/., 
206,  436 ;  physical  characters  of, 
136,  ]BB  ;  in  Arabia,  143  $qq. ; 
taboos  affecting,  156  iqq. 

Satan,  in  Syriac  legend,  442 

Saturn,  sacrifice  to,  373.    See  Moloch 

Satyrs  (rffrim),  120,  441 

■Saul,  burning  of,  372 

Scapegoat,  3D  7,  422 

Scriptures,  the,  defile  the  bands,  426 

Seasona  and  sacrifice,  405 

S^rim,  120,  441 

Belli,  at  Dodoua,  484 

Semirsmis  legend,  373 

Semiramis  mounds,  ISO 

Semitic  (leoples,  1  :  meaningof  word, 
G  ;  unity  and  homocenoity  of  race, 
8  fgq. ;  geographical  dispersion  of, 
0 ;  alleged  tendency  of,  to  mono- 
theiam,  74 

Semitic  speech,  S  ■?. 

Serpen [-iI<!mDns,120, 133;  i 
lfi8,  172 

Set  (Typlion),  468,  469 

Seven  wells,  sanctity  of,  181  tq. 

Sox  of  victim,  298,  473 

Seiusl  intercourse,  taboos  on,  464 


iDspringa, 


Shechem,  oncnlar  tree  rtt,  IDfi 
8  lieop- Astute,  310,  477  kj. 
SUcep,  praonUr  ucriSca,  47S  ji^. 
Slieep-ucio   worn    by   sacrificers    in 

CVpnis,  435,  473 
ShsiUi  Adi,  valley  or,  179 
Shda-aim  (sing.  tlteUvi)   expUiucd, 

287 
Shsw-biekd,  226  tq. 
Shoe^  pnt  afi  nn  holy  gitnind,  463 
Shanting,  socrifioi&l,  432 
Bieab,  Anbio,  S24 
Siohftrbas,  874 
Stldt,  Arabio.  60 
Sin,  uution  of,  foreign  to  tbs  oldest 

worsbipa,  40t 
Sin-olTmug,    S16,    349:    viewed    <a 

&n  rieautiOQ,  423;   Hebrew,  844, 

349  A/.  ;  SAcrosanct,  350,  451 
Sinai,  aanotity  of,  118 
Skin  of  sacriRce,  435  iqq.  ;  as  aacred 

dresa,  43fl  «^.,  467 
SlftQghter,   pnvata,  forbiddeii,   2S6  ; 

of   victim,  by  irham   perfonniid, 

417  ;  requirea  eonaent  of  clan,  SB5  ; 

originally  identical  witb  saorifiec, 

234,  211,  307 
Slavea  sleep  beside  the  Mood  and  the 

ditng,  236 
SlippetB.  aacrod,  433 
Snakes,   as  objects  of  Bup«ntition, 

ISO,  442 
Society,     religious,     in     antiquity, 

28  m- 
Sqfra,  Arabic,  801 
Solidarity  of  gods  and  tbeir  worship' 


SoasofGodl^nefiloAini)  CO,  416 
Spoils  of  war,  how  divided,  469  ar/. 
Springs,  sacred,  ISG  iq.  ;  bathing  in, 

168,  184.     Set  Waters 
Sprinkling  of  blood,  337,  3Uiq.,  431 
Stag  sacrilice  at   Laodieea,  409  tq., 

400*9. 
Stars  thooght  to  live,  184  *q. 
Stigmata,  334 
Stones,  aacred,  2CKI  tag.  ;  origin  of, 

210  ;  daubed  with  blood,  201,  206  ; 

itroked  iritli  the  hand,  80,   !06, 

138  ;    anointed,   232 ;    tt  B«thet, 

203  ;  ordeal  by,  312 
Stracgera,  prott^ted,  7G  tq. 
Strangling,  of  victim,  848  ;  execution 

by.  418 
Stroking,  aalut&tloD  by,  80, 208,  233, 

tfll 


SubstitotioQ  of  anim^lii  {or  honiui 

victims,  806  :  do(ttrine  of,  422  im. 
SupernaturaJ,  savage  viewa   of  the, 

184199.,  4*1 
Swine,  holy  or  DDcIean,    153,    418 ; 

forbidden  load  to  all  Semites,  21S; 

as  mystic  sacrifioes,   290,   291 ;  aa 

piacula,  361,  475 
Swine-god  (Adonia],  41),  475 
Symbola,  divine,   IdS  *ou.  :  phalliiL 

2ia,  456 
Syncretism  of  later 

ism,  16,  471 

Taabbata  Shamn,  128,  201 
Tabala,  oracle  at,  47  ;  sacred  guellei 

at,  466 
Table  of  the  Gnds,  SOI 
Taboo  eiptainedi  152  87, ;  relation  of, 

to  hotinesB,  44a  >qg.  ;  removed  by 

washing,    461 ;    on    sexual    inter- 
course, 454  t^g.,  481 
TaboDH     aHectiug     the     sanctuai;, 

166*;.,  169  997- 
Tahai,  279,  340,  431  iq. 
Taim,  in  theophorous  namea,  80 
Tammuz,     See  Adonis 
Tanith    (Artemia,    Dido),   66,    374 1 

pillars  of,  208,  4G8,  477  ««.  ;  with 

the  face  of  Baal,  478 
Tajijig,  Arabic,  448 
Tarpeian  Rook,  executions  at,  419 
TWsua,  annual  festival  at,  878,  377 
Tattooing,  334 
faiai/,  840 
Taxation,     ancieut     Hebrew,     245, 

460  sq. 
Tuuinle,  at  Jerusalem,   attached   to 

palaoe,   246  ;    worship  of  snwod, 

216  ag.  ;  altars  of,  378,  466  eqq. 
Templea,  in  Arabia,  102;  above  towns, 

172;t™a»m«a!-    ■- 

197 
Tcncdos,  sacrifice 
Terebinth,  Feast  a 

at  Mamre,  boms 

sumcd,  193 
Theanthropic 
Theodulas,  ooi 
Theophan' 
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Tilbc9, 2iitq.;  in  old  Innal,  ilwJ  for 
public  SoiU,  353 ;  tribulo  aad,  ISS 

Todaa,  sacred  buffaloes  of  the,  2QU, 
431 

ToBsnrea,  325  aqq. 

TophBt,  372;  e^tnoloKy  of  word,  377 

TotemiEm,  kinship  of  rsmilies  of  mcu 
and  familiei  of  plants  or  anim&la, 
12i  iqq. ;  in  Semitic  domain, 
137  aqq.,  2B9  fgq.,  H3  ;  causes  of 
diaappoarance  of,  355 

Totems,  fed  as  an  act  of  woraliip, 
225  »q.  ;  sacramcntallj  eaton,  295, 
405 

Transform ation  myths,  88  »q.,  191, 

Treasarea  at  templei,  lt7,  197 
Trees,  vieved  as  animate  or  demoniac, 
132  ;  sacred,  185  ;  fiery  apparitions 
at,  193  ;  oracles  from,  ISl ;  deities 
twosfonnai  iiil«,  191  ;  how  wor- 
sbipped,  195;  protected  at  lauc- 
tuanes,  159  sq. 
Trespass  -  oOering      {tuKam),     216, 


TribEsman,  sacriHco  of,  362 
Tribute,  saored,  24fi  ;  in  Arabia,  111, 

463  tqq.  ;  on  commerce,  458 
TriezeQ,  saored  laarsl  at,  350  ;  Apollo 

of,  360 
Troglodytes,  described  by  Agatlior- 

chides,  29S,  338 
Typhosus,  134 
l^phon  (Sot),  463,  «69 

"  UNOiRCUHCiaED  "  Orchard,  463 
Unclean  land  means  a  foreign  land,  93 
Unelesji  things  in  magio,  148 
UncleannesB,  425,  446  eqq,  ;  rules  of, 

153,  449  :  infections,  44S  iqq.    See 

Impurity 
Uui'tioD,  uogiients,  ritual  of,  233  »q., 

383  »g. 
Unguents,  use  of,  by  witches.  384 
Ubouh,  legend   of,   203;  relation   lo 

Esau,  407 
Ui,  the  aame  as  'Au^  I  43 

Vkoktable  otTeringa,  219  itgq. 
Vegetarianism,  primitive,  bi^lief  in, 

300,  303  :  Philo  Byblius  on,  308 
Venus,    Arabian,     orgies    of,    363 ; 

planet,  see  Lucifer 
Vermin,  sacrifice  of,  2D3,  357 
,    Vestmrnta,  holy,  452  sq. 
Victim,  a  sacred  animal,  287  nqq.  ; 

male    [preferred,    298 ;    by   whom 

■lun,  417  i  effigy  substituted  for, 


.  409,  112;  cBfll  I 
precipice,  371,  413,  419 ;  new-born, 
sacrifice  of,  368,  407,  462  ;  cut  in 
twain,  480  tq. 

Virgin  mother,  at  Putra  and  Elixsa, 
68,  57 

Volcaooes,  Buperstitions  abont,  134 

Votive  otferings,  214,  460 

Vows,  hair  offeriiig  in,  332  ;  taboos 
incidental  to,  481  iq^. 

Vulture-god,  Himyaritio,  228 

IFabar,  Arabic,  112 

Wahb  b.  Monabbih,  185 

War  opened  and  closed  with  sacrifice, 
401  iq.,  491  sqq. 

Warriora,  consecrsted,  158,  402; 
taboos  on,  158,  455 

Washing  of  garments,  4G1 ;  of  head, 
185 

Water,  living,  135 ;  ordeals  by,  179 
igq.  ;  property  in,  104 ;  poured 
into  saored  well,  199  ;  as  libation, 
231  iq.  ;  in  Instration,  868 

Waters,  healing,  183;  sacred,  166, 
oracles  from,  176 ;  discoloured  at 
certain  seasons,  174  ;  blood  of  gods 
in,  174  ;  gifts  cast  into,  177 
Stygian,  169,  ISO 

Wsterapont  personified,  173 

WeUa,  sacred,  167  ;  ritual  of,  176  sj. 
ownership  of,  106 

Wore-wolf,  367  ;  in  (la^ramiiut,  88 

Widow,   seolnded   as   impure,   448 . 

Surification  of,  in  Arabia,  422,  428 
d  beasta,  dread  of,  122,  13! 
Wine,   libations  of,    220,   230 ;    re- 
ligious abstinence  from,  485 
Witches,  trial  by  water,  179 
Woes/,  340,  342 

Wolf  Apollo  at  Sicyon,  226 
Women,   may  not   eat   the   holiest 

things,  234,  299,  879 ;  do  not  oat 

with  men,  279 

TabruA  (mandrake),  442 
Yaghnth  (Lion-god),  87,  43,  226 
Yeaning  time,  407,  462 
Yeush,  god-name,  43 

ZAKEiJBB,  Syriac,  198 

ZaghJLrit,  432,  4S1 

Zamiam,  holy  well,  167 

Ziba^,  zfl/aHm,  meaning  of  Ihe  word 

222,  237  ' 
Zens  Asteriui,  310 
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